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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This work is the fruit of several tours made in Etruria between 
the yours 1842 and 1847. It lias been written under the impres- 
sion that the Antiquities of that land, which have excited intense 
interest in Ttalv and Germany during the last twenty or thirty 
3 ears, deserve more attention than they have hitherto received 
from the British public; especially from those swarms of our 
countrymen who annually traverse that classic region in their 
migrations between Florence and Home. A few Englishmen, 
eminent for rank or acquirements, have long been practically 
acquainted with the subject — hut till the appearance of Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray’s work on “The Sepulchres of Etruria” the 
public at large was in a state of profound ignorance or indiffer- 
ence. That lady is deserving of all praise for having first intro- 
duced Etruria to the notice of her countrymen, and for having, 

by the graces of her style and power of her imagination, rendered 
-o » 

a subject so proverbially dry and uninviting as Antiquity, not 

only palatable but,, highly attractive. Her work, however, is far 

from satisfactory, as all who have used it as a Guide will con-' 

■> t 

fess ; for there arc many sites of high interest which she has not 
described, and on some of those of which she has treated many 
remarkable monuments have been subsequently discovered. It 
is to supply such deficiencies that I offer these volumes to ^the 
public. The interest and curiosity that lady has aroused in the 
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mysterious race to which Italy is indebted for her early civiliza- 
tion, I hope to extend and further 1 to gratify. ‘ 

The primary object of this work is to serve as a Guide to those 
who would become personally acquainted with the extant remains 
of Etruscan civilization. The matter therefore is so arranged 
that the traveller may readily ascertain what monuments he will 
find on any particular site. I have deemed it advisable to add 
succinct notices of the history of each city, so far as it may be 
learnt from ancient writers, with a view to impart interest to the 
traveller’s visit, as well as to give the book some value to those 
who would use it, not as a Hand -hook, hut as a work of classical 
and antiquarian reference. Vet as the former is its primary 
character, the traveller’s wants and convenience have been parti- 
cularly consulted — by statements of distances, by hints as to 
means of conveyance, as to the accommodation to he found on 
the road, and sundry such-like fragments of information, which, 
it is hoped, may prove the more acceptable to him, as they are 
intended for his exclusive use and benefit. 

Some apology may bo thought necessary for the copious 
annotations which give the work pretensions to something more 
than a mere lland-book. As in the course of writing it 1 have 
had occasion to make frequent references to the classics and to 
modern works on nrclueology, it seemed to me, that by the in- 
sertion of my authorities I should avoid the charge of loose and 
unfounded statements; while at the same time, by collecting and 
arranging these authorities according to the several subjects on 
which they hove, and ]>y pointing out the sources whence further 
information might he derived, I should he rendering service to 
the scholar and antiquary. Ypt 1 to avoid swelling the w T ork to an 
undue ^extent, I have contented myself, for the most part, with 
simply indicating, instead of quoting. Though the exhibition of 
the process by which the work was constructed may be useless or 
ev6n unpleasing to the general reader, to the student of these 
matters it will not prove unwelcome. 
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The obligations I have been under to Cluver, Muller, and 
other writers, living as well as ’dead, I must here acknowledge in 
general terms, as it would be impossible to state the source 
whence every reference or suggestion has been derived. Yet 
wherever I have availed myself of the labours of others, I have 
carefully verified their authorities, or, when that was impossible, 
have transferred the responsibility to the proper quarter. 

I must also take this opportunity of paying my personal tribute 
of thanks to certain living antiquaries, whose names stand high 
in European estimation ; particularly to Doctors Braun and 
Henzen, the secretaries of the Archaeological Institute at Rome, 
for their kindness in affording me facilities for the prosecution of 
my studies, especially by placing the copious library of the Insti- 
tute at my command. To these I must add the names of Pro- 
fessor Migliarini of Florence, whose obliging courtesy has stood 
me in good stead when in Unit city; and of Mr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, who has favoured me with his notes of two 
sarcophagi at Musigiiano, described at page 4R9 of this volume. 
Nor must I forget to mention my friend and fellow-traveller Mr. 
Ainsley, to whom L am indebted for the free use of the notes of 
his Etruscan tours, as w ell as for several sketches used in illus- 
trating this work. 

The drawings of masonry, tombs, and other local remains have 
been mostly made by myself with the camera lucida. Those of 
portable monuments are generally copied from various works little 
known in England. Most of, the plans of ancient sites jire also 
borrowed, but two have boon made by myself, and though laying 
no claim to scientific precision, will he found sufficiently accurate 
for the purposes of the tourist. Tin* general Map of Etruria has 
been formed principally from Segato’s Map of Tuscany, aided by 
Gell’s and Westphal's Campagna di Roma, and by the official 
maps of the Pontifical State. 

My chief aim throughout this work has been truth and accuracy. 

At locict linlf rtf 4lirt mnnnisnulnl lino linnvi ntw'Onn <n Tin1>« il.o 
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greater part of it has been verified by subsequent visits to the 
scenes described. Notwithstanding, the book has, doubtless, its 
share of errors and imperfections. Those who take it up for mere 
amusement will think I have said too much, the scholar and 
antiquary that I have said too little, on the subjects treated, — oil 
the one hand I may be accused of superficiality, on the other of 
prolixity and dulness. To all I make my apology in the words 
of Pliny — Res ardita , retustis noritatem dure , iioris auetoritatem, 
obsoletis nitorem , ohscuris luccm , fustiditis grutiam, duhiis fulem , 
omnifont vero nutitram , et natura sius omnia — “ It is no easy 
matter to give novelty to old subjects, authority to new, to impart 
lustre to rusty things, light to the obscure and mysterious, to 
throw a charm over what is distasteful, to command credence for 
doubtful matters, to give nature to everything, and to arrange 
everything according to its nature.” 
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Since the publication of the former edition of this work in 
1848, many important and interesting discoveries have been 
made in Etruria. Long forgotten sites have been recognised as 
Etruscan ; cemeteries of cities, known or suspected to have that 
■origin, have been brought to light ; and excavations have been 
carried on with more or less success in various parts of that 
land. Many painted tombs have been opened, and some have 
unfortunately been elosed. The interest in such discoveries has 
so greatly increased, that museums have been established in not 
a few provincial towns, and private collections have become 
numerous. The subject of Etruscan antiquities, moreover, lias 
received new light, and acquired fresh interest from similar 
researches in other parts of Italy, especially at Palestrina, and in 
the country north of the Apennines. In preparing then a new 
edition, it has been my tnsk not only to visit the sites of these 
discoveries, and note them on the spot, with which object I have 
made four tours through Etruria during the hist three years, hut 
to collect the published records of all the researches made since 
1848, and to incorporate notices of them with my original work. 
This I hope to hare so far accomplished, that I believe fery few 
discoveries of interest made since that date will he found to he 
unrecorded in these volumes. In •short, it has been my aim to 
present to the public as complete an account of antiquarian 
researches in Etruria down to the present day, as the character 
of my work will permit. In one instance I have even ventured 
to overstep the limits^ originally assigned to it, and to introduce a* 
description of the recent excavations at Bologna. 
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Not only lias the work been considerably enlarged, bnt I have* 
enriched it with numerous fresh illustrations, an l with twelve 
additional plans of ancient cities; several of them rudely drawn 
by myself on the spot, yet true enough, I trust, to prove useful 
to those who may visit the sites. 

I have little indebtedness to plead beyond what T have acknow- 
ledged in the course of the work. But I cannot omit to offer my 
thanks to my old friend Dr. Ilenzen, now Chief Secretary to the 
Arclneological Institute 1 of Borne, who kindly furnished me with 
introductions to those 1 local antiquaries in Etruria, who could 
be of service to me ; and to Padre Evola and Padre Pi Marzo, 
Directors of the National and Communal Libraries of Palermo, 
for their indulgent courtesy in placing at my disposal whatever 
works it was in their power to supply. Nor must I fail to record 
my grateful sense of the kindness of another friend of my youth, 
E. W. Cooke, II. A., in most generously placing his Italian port- 
folio at my disposal, from which I have selected four sketches as 
illustrations. 

1 have no further acknowledgments to make, having revised the 
work under considerable disadvantages, during the intervals of 
official labour, without access to many books which were at my 
command in writing the original edition, and far from all friends 
who could render me personal assistance. My chief sources of 
information have been the admirable publications of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Rome. 

TJ'*»ve had the gratification of learning that the former edition 
of this work, apart from literary and antiquarian considerations, 
has received the approval of not a few who have used it as a 
guide, on account of the conscientious accuracy of its descriptions. 
I trust that the present issue will maintain its reputation in this 
respect, for to ensure correctness has been my primary endeavour. 

GEORGE DENNIS. 


Pam'.hmo, Odohcr, 1878. 
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THK A.NUBW-VASE— ETRUSCAN KLACK WARE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AxTKiiuniAX research, partaking of the quickened energy of 
tl,e nineteenth century, lias of late years thrown great light on 
the early history of Italy. It Ijas demonstrated, in confirmation 
extant records, that ages before the strcyv lmt of Romulus 
arose on the Palatine, there existed in that land a nation far 
advanced in civilization and refinement— that Pome, before her 
intercourse with Greece, was indebted to Etruria for whatever 
tended to elevate and humanize her, for her chief lessons 14 art 
and science, for many of her political, and most of her religious 
and social institutions, for the conveniences and luxuries of peace, 
and the weapons and appliances of war— for almost ever) thing # 
that tended to exalt # her. as a nation, save her stern virtues, her* 
thirst of conquest, and her indomitable courage, which were 
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peculiarly her own; for verily her sons were mighty with little 
else but the sword—* * 

Stolidum {piling— 

Iiullipotcntcs sunt magi' quani sapientiputrntes . 1 

The extenml history of the Etruscans, as there are no mitiw 
chronicles extant, is to he gathered only from scattered notices in 
Greek and lloman writers. Their internal history, till of late 
years, was almost a blank, hut by the continual accumulation of fresh 
facts it is now' daily acquiring form and substance, and promises, 
ere long, to be as distinct and palpable as that of Egypt, Greece 1 , 
or Home. For we already know' the extent and peculiar nature 
of their civilization — their social condition and modes of life — 
their extended commerce and intercourse with far distant 
countries — their religious creed, with its ceremonial observances 
in this life, and the joys and torments it set forth in a future 
state — their popular traditions — and a variety of customs, of all 
which, History, commonly so called, is either utterly silent, or 
makes hut incidental mention, or gives notices imperfect and 
obscure. We can iioav enter into the inner life of the Etruscans, 
almost as fully as if they were living and moving before us, 
instead of having been extinct as a nation for morn than two 
thousand years. We can follow' them from the cradle to the 
tomb, — we see them in their national costume, varied according 
to age, sex, rank, and office, — avc learn the varying fashions of 
their dress, their personal adornments, and all the eccentricities 
of their toilet, — we even become acquainted with their peculiar 
physiognomy, their individual portraiture, their names and family 
relationships, — we know' what houses they inhabited, what furni- 
ture they used , — avc behold them at their various avocations — the 
princes in the council-chamber — the augur, or priest, at the altar 
or pi solemn procession — the warrior in the battle-field, or 
returning home in triumph — the judge on the bench — the artisan 
at his handicraft— the husbandman at the plough— the slave at 
his daily toil , — avc see them at their marriages, in the bosom of 
their families, and at the festive board, reclining cup in baud 
amid the strains of music, and the time-beating feet of 
dancers, — wc see them at their favouVite games and sports, 
encountering the wild boar, looking on or taking 'port in the 
horse or chariot-race, the wrestling-match, or other paliestric 
1 * 

1 Olil Ennius (Ann. VI. 10) said this of cciving Jjow much more applicable it 
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exercises, — we behold them stretched on the dejitli-becl — the last 
rites performed by mourning relatives — the funeral procession-*- 
their bodies laid iu the tomb — and solemn festivals held in their 
honour. Nor even hero do we lose sight of them, hut \\e follow 
their souls to the other world — perceive them in tin* hands of good 
or evil spirits — conducted to the judgment-seat, and in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss, or suffering the punishment of the damned. 

We are indebted for most of this knowledge, not to musty 
records drawn from the ohlhiou of centuries, but to monumental 
remains — purer founts of historical truth— landmarks which, 
even when few and far between, are the surest guides across the 
expanse of distant ages — to the monuments which are still extant 
ou the sites of the ancient Cities of Etruria, or have been drawn 
from their Cemeteries, and are stored in the museums of itah 
and of Europe. 

The internal history of Etruria is written on the mighty walls 
of her cities, and on other architectural monuments, on her 
roads, her sewers, her tunnels, but above all in her sepulchres; it 
is to he read on graven rocks, and on the painted walls of tombs : 
lmt its chief chronicles are inscribed on ntvhe or tombstones, on 
sarcophagi and cinerary urns, on vases and goblets, on mirrors, 
and other articles in bronze, and a thousand rt trtrm of personal 
adornment and of domestic and warlike furniture — all found 
within the tombs of a people long passed away, and whose exist- 
ence was till of late remembfeml bv few lmt the traveller or the 
student of classical loro. It was the great reverence for the dead 
and the firm belief in a future life, which the Etruscans possessed 
iu common with most other nations of suit iquitv, that prompted 
them to store their tombs with these* rich and varied sepulchral 
treasures, which unveil to us of the nineteenth century the ammo 
of their inner life, almost as fully as though a second Pompeii 
laid been disinterred in the liqgrt of Etruria ; going far to rom- 
ponsatc us for the loss of the native annals ofjtlie country* 3 of the 
chronicles of Theophrastus, 8 and Verrius Marcus, 1 and the twnit \ 
books of its history by the Emperor Claudius.’ 

Tarlan lc tombe ove la $toria e muta.*’ 

Etruria truly illustrates flic remark, that “the history of an ancient 
people must be smnjht in its sepulchres.” 

■ \arro, ap. Censorin. <!• Die Natali, Muller, Etruskor, I. pp. 2, 10 T. 

XVII. * 4 Inteip. iKn. X. lsft, 198, ed. Mai 
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f Tlio object of this work is not to collect the dhjccta membra 
o4 Etruscan history, and form* them into a whole, though it 
were possible to breathe into it fresh spirit and life from the 
eloquent monuments that recent researches have brought to light; 
it is not to build up from these monuments any theory on the 
origin of this singular people, on the character of their language, 
or on the peculiar nature of their civilization, — it is simply to set 
before the reader a mass of facts relative to Etruscan remains, 
and particularly to afford the traveller who would visit the Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria such information as may prove of 
service, by indicating precisely what is now to be found on each 
site, whether local monuments, or those portable relics which 
exist in public museums, or in the hands of private collectors. 

llefore entering, however, on the consideration of the local 
antiquities of Etruria, it is advisable to take a general view of her 
geographical position and physical features, as well as to give a 
slight sketch of her civilization. 

It is difficult to define with precision the limits of a state, 
which existed at so early a period as Etruria, ages before any 
extant chronicles were written — of which but scanty records 
have come down to us, and whose boundaries must have varied 
during her frequent struggles with her warlike neighbours. 

We are told that in very early times the dominion of Etruria 
embraced the greater part of Italy/' extending over the plains of 
Lombardy to the Alps on the one lifond, 7 and to Vesuvius and the 
( hilf of Salerno on the other ; 8 stretching also across the penin- 
sula from the Tyrrhene to the Adriatic Sea/ and comprising 
the large islands off her western shores. 1 


wiotc on the laws of the Etruscans. Atlien. 
Deipn. I. cap. 42. 

b In Tiisconim jure penc omnis Italia 
fiicraft — Serv. a<l Vivg. JEn. XI. 5(37 ; X. 
115; Liv* V. 33. 

7 Usque ad Alpes tcitterc.— Liv. loo. 
< it. ; Polyb. II. 17 ; Diodor. Sic. XIV. 
p 321, ed. Rliod. ; Scylav, Pcripliis, cited 
by Muller, Etiusk. eiiil. 3, 9 ; Justin. XX. 
5. Catullus (XXXI. ]3) calls the Bcna&us, 
now tjio Lago di Garda, a Lydian, i.r., an 
Etruscan, lake. 

H The Etruscans at one time possessed 
the land of the Volsci, and all Campania, 
as far as the Silarus in tlie Gulf of Piestum, 
or, as one account states, as far as the 


Osei, the original inhabitants ; and then 
founded Capua ami Kola. If Velleius 
Pateieulus (I. 7) may he credited, this was 
17 yeais before the foundation of Rome. 
Cato (ap. cuml ) makes it as late as 471 n.c. 
Liv. IV. 37 ; Folyb. II. 17 ; Mela, IT. 4; 
Strabo, V. pp. 242, 247 ; Plin. Ill, 9 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Georg. II. 533. 

9 Liv. V. 33, 54 ; Pint Camill. 16. The 
Adriatic leceived its name fiom the Etrus- 
can town of Atii.i. Win. III. 20 ; Stiaho, 
V. p. 214. 

1 Elba, called Ilva by the Romans, ami 
.Ethftlin or .Etliule !»y the Greeks, belonged 
to Etruria, for Virgil (jEn. X. 173) classes it 
with tl|£ Etruscan states which sent assist- 
ance to .Eneas. Diodorus, XI. p. 67 ; 


Sicilian sea. They took this land from the 
whrt.Jpd -ijriKftn, 
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i.'thoih-ctiox ] ITS TURKU GRAND DIVIsf^NS. 

This wide territory was divided into three grand districts — 
that in the centre, which may bfe termed Etruria Proper ; that 
to the north, or Etruria Circiimpadaim ; and that to the south, 
or Etruria Campaniana. And each of these regions was divided 
into Twelve States, each represented by a city , 2 as in Greece, 


<»:, f Herat. ap. Stepli. sub i wv. Theiewas 
,i t lose connection lie tween it ami the 
ncighbouiing mantimc city of Popubmu ; 
, 111(1 it is veiv probable that it was .1 
possession of tli.it city, unless both wue 
mu lei the sway of Volatcuw. See Vol. II. 
pp 118,215.' 

(.\u-iea, the < \\ i mis nf the (hooks, was 
ou n r iually lolouised bv the Phoeauim, who 
\i cu> (hi you out hy the Elniscans, s.i\ s 
Pimloius (V. p 2»5, cf XI. p. ti 7), by 
the Mtiusciihs and Oaithagimans combined, 
■molding to Herodotus (I. 1 *>♦>), and the 
inland piohably leiiiained in the hands ot 
the loimi'i to the last days of their in- 
dependence, when it passed iindei the 
dominion of C.utliage Ka 11 imaehos, Delos, 
I'l, ■ ited by Mullei, eilil. I, 0* It would 
seem, however, that Coisua was never 
lull\ oteupied by the Ktiusi.ins, foi it was 
a wild, foiest-giowu, little-populated laud, 
and its inhabitants had the savage manneis 
of n ]iiimitivo state of society (Stiabo, V. 
I>. 221; Diodoi V p. 205; Seneca, Con- 
sol .ol Ilelv. e (i , TJienphr.lst. Hist 
riant. V. (S), and it. is \eiy likely, *ns 
Mullet eiaijeetuu's, that it was a loeie ne>t 
of pii.itc* 

That Saidiuiu was a possession of the 
Ktiusf.ins i.s not so clem. The earliest 
settleis weie Libyans, Giceks, Iheiians, 
and Trojans, followed by the Cuithaginiaiis, 
about the middle of the third centmy of 
Holin'. Strabo (V, j>. 22a) is the oiilv 
aneient writer who mentions its being 
undei Ktiuscan domination, and he sajs it J 
was subject to the Tvuheni, piior to the 
C.iithagiman mle. Hy these Tyrrhenes 
Muller (Ktiusk. did* 4, 7) thinks Strabo 
meant Etmscans, not Felasgi, because lie 
:dw;ns made a distinction between these 
iates , but Niebuhr (I. p. 127, Engl, trans.) 
m.mitams that they weie unquestionably 
rdasgians. 

2 The Twelve Cities of Etruria Proper 
will be presently mentioned. 

In Etruiia Circiiinpaclaiia there were a'so 
Twelve cities, founded as colonic^ by the 
Twelv 


Serv. ad Vug. Jin. X. 2i>2. The eapiul 

is said hy Yugd to h.i\o lieen Minim \ 
(.En, X. 2l).j ; Seiv. ad loo.), though 
Pliny, with none piohalulity, assign-, tint 
honour to Fnr.siN\, now Bologna. H N 
TIL 20. A tlind ntv was Mcutm, of 
which we know no mote than th.it it stood 
north of tin* Po, was lenowned fm it- 
wealth, and was d»'stio\ od liy the Gauls on 
the same dav that C.imilliis e.iptiuod Vmi. 
Coin. Ncpos, ap. riii. III. 21. Atki\, 
or Adna, was a noble city and poit of t In* 
Etiusi'ans, and gave its name to the 
Adiiatie Sea. Phn. Ill 20, Liv. V. ‘1*1, 
Stiabo, V. p. 21 1 ; Pint Camill. 10 ; 
Vail o, L L V. 101 ; Fo.st. v. Atiiuiu 
And Spin A, at tlie smitliem mouth of the 
Po, though i.illed an am lent Giookcirv b\ 
Studio (loe. i it ) and Scvl.iv (Geog. Mm I ), 
was eeitamlv a Felasgic settlement. ( Uum. 
llal I. e. IK, 2s), and pi nimbly also litm-- 
can. Niebuhr, I. p. .TO ; Muller, Etiusk. 
end. 3, 4. Muller thinks, from Stiaho’s 
mention of it, that Ravenna was an Ktius- 
i.in town, and its name is certainly sugges- 
tive of Midi an ongin. But Strabo (V. 
p. 213) says it was founded l»y TJiessalians, 
/>., Pelasgians, who, on being attacked by 
the EtiUMMiis, allied themselves with the 
Unibu, who ol it. lined pos.scs-.iun of the cit\ , 
while the Thessalians leturned home. 
CrpiiA, in Piccniim, was also jirohablv 
Etruscan, foi its temple was built by that 
people, and named after their goddess. 
Cupia, or Juno. Strabo, V. p. 241. , And 
although Parma and Mutina (Modena) aie 
not mentioned irjiistmy as Etruscan town.-, 
we are justified in lcgarding them as of 
that antiquity, by the evidence of monu- 
ments found in their terntoiy, which Liv \ 
tel 1.4 us once belonged to the Ktru scans. 
Liv. XXXI X. Ho. We know the nayies of 
no other Ktiuscan cities ninth of the Apen- 
nines, though Plutarch (Camill. Id) nssmt- 
that there were eighteen cities of wealth 
and importance in that region. 

There were Twelve chief cities also m 
Etruiia Carapaniana. Liv. V. 33 ; Strabo, 
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where Athens, Spartu, Argos, Thebes — or in Ttaly of' the midrib* 
ages, where Venice, Genoa, Pis?t, Florence — were representatives 
of so many inriepenrient, sovereign states, possessed of extensive 
territory. 

Such seems to have been the extent of Etruria, in the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus, when she gave a dynasty to i ionic, probably 
as to a conquered city. But ere long the (ranis on the north and 
oast/ 5 the Sabines, Samnites, and Greek colonists on the south, 1 
succeeded in compressing this wide-spread dominion into the 
comparatively narrow limits of the central region. This may be 
called Etruria Proper, because it was the peculiar seat of the 
Etruscan power — the mother-country whence the adjoining 
districts were conquered or colonised — the source where the 
political and religious system of the nation took its rise — the 
region where the power of Etruria continued to flourish long 
after it had boon extinguished in the* rest of Ttaly, and where the 
name, religion, language and customs of the people were pre- 
served for ages after they had lost their political independence, 
and had been absorbed in the world-wide dominion of Borne. 

It is of Etruria Proper that T propose to treat in the following 
pages. 

It was still an extensive region of the Italian peninsula, com- 
prehending almost the whole of modern Tuscany, the Duchy of 
Imcca, and the Transtiberine portion of the Papal State; being 
hounded oil the north l)} r the Apennines and the river Magrn, on 
the east by the Tiber, on the w T est and south by the Mediter- 
ranean. This region was intersected by several ranges of moun- 
tains, lateral branches or offsets of the great spine-bone of the 

built by tlic Etruscans SrtO years be foie II. *2, 2 ; Rteph. By/, s. r. ’Svptvnov ) : .ml 

< Mu ist, aiul called l»y them Viiltiunnm .Mu Her Mould include Salermun. Toshi- 

(Strabo, luc. cit. j Liv. IV. 37; V. Paine. hoyh, or Pkstum, also appeals at one 

1. 7 * Mela, II. 4), though Servian (ad time to have been possessed by the Etrus- 

-En. X. 145) derives its name fiom Cnpi/x, Vans, for Anstoxemis (up. Athen. XIV. 

Mhicli signified a “ falcon ” in Etruscan. 31) says, that though of Gicek origin, the 
Kola also was of Etruscan foundation. inhabitants had been loiuplotely haihaii/ed 
Veil. Pater, loc. cit. Dic.earohta, orPuteoli by the Etruscans or Komans, so as to have 
(Paiisan. VIII. 7 ; Stcph. Ilya. v . rioTioAoi), changed their language and all their other 
Pompeii, Herculaneum (Strabo, V.p. 2^7), customs, letaining only one Greek festival, 
and yucKRlA (Philistos, cited by Miiller, in which they annually lamented theii 
cinl. I, 2) were all once possessed by degcncrac^. 

the Etruscans ; and Marcina in the J Liv. V. 35 ; XXXVII. 57 ; Polyh. II. 
Gulf of riestum, supposed to bo Vietii, 17 ; Diodor. Sic. XIV. p. 321; Plin. TIT. 

% Mas built by them. Strabo, V. p. 251. II) ; Flat Ganull.lft ; Isidor. Orig. XV. 1. 
Susuikntux, .also, fiom the temple of the 4 Liv. IV. M7 ; Strabo, V. p. 247 ; Plin. 
Efiuscan Minerva on its promontory, must 111. D ; Pionjs. Hal. VII. p. 420, H #f'f. 
belonged to.tbat. i.eQi>le -b%it f ,.Svlv. - - - 
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peninsula— in the northern part in long chains, stretching in 
various directions — in the south, of inferior altitude, lying' in 
detached masses, and separated, not by mere valleys, but by 
a iist plains or table-lands. The geology of the two districts 
differs as widely as their superficial features. In the northern, 
the higher mountains, like the great chain of the Apennines, are 
chiefly composed of secondary limestone, and attain a con- 
siderable altitude ; the lower arc formed of sandstone or marl. 
The southern district shows on every hand traces of volcanic 
action — in the abundance of hot springs and sulphureous waters 
— in wide plains of tufo and other igneous deposits, of even later 
date than the tertiary formations — and in tho mountains which 
are chiefly of the same material, with beds of lava, basalt, or 
scoria*, and which have been themselves volcanoes, their (‘raters, 
extinct long before the days of history, being now tho hods of 
beautiful lakes. Here and there, however, in this southern 
region, are heights of limestone ; now, like Soraete, rearing their 
craggy peaks from the wide bosom of the volcanic plain; now, 
stretching in a continuous range along the coast. Oil these 
physical differences depend many of the characteristic features of 
northern and southern Etruria. The line of demarcation between 
these two great districts of Etruria is almost that which till 
hitely was the frontier between the Tuscan and Roman States — 
i. from Cosa north-eastward to Aequapendente, and thence 
following the course of the Puglia till it mingles with the Tiber, 
near Orvieto. 

Of the Tw elve Cities or States of Etruria Proper, no complete 
list is given by the ancients, but it is not difficult in most 
instances to gather from their statements, which were the chief 
in the land. Foremost among them was Taiujuinu, where the 
national polity, civil and religious, took its rise. This city was 
iu the southern division of the land; so also were Vmi caul 
Ealkrif, long the antagonists, with C.ere, the ally, of Rome ; 
and VoLsixn, one of the last to be subdued. Vuloi also was 
probably of the number. In the northern region were Vkiv- 
t.oxia and perhaps Rubella-: near the coast , 5 Clukium and Arre- 
tii:m in the vale of the Clanis, and Cortona and Perijsia.oh 
the heights near the Thrasymene : while Volateiule stood 

Rusellao is generally classed among the the preference to tho latter, whose claims 
Twelve, but the question resolves itself rest on monumental, not on historical e\ i- 
mto the comparative claims of that city dence. 

Y>i.I 4.1I miv nv» ** j v n 
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apart and ruled over a wide tract in the far north.® Beside 
these, there were many othcif towns, renowned in history, or 
remarkable for their massive fortifications still extant, for their 
singular tombs, or for the wonderful treasures of their sepulchral 
furniture, together with numerous castles and villages scattered 
over the country, many of which will be described in the course 
of this work. 

Etruria was of old densely populated, not only in those parts 
which are still inhabited, but also, as is proved by remains of 
cities and cemeteries, in tracts now desolated by malaria, and 
relapsed into the desert; and what is now the fen or the jungle, 
the haunt of the wild-boar, the buffalo, the fox, and the noxious 
reptile, where man often dreads to stay his steps, and hurries 
away as from a plague -stricken land—* 

Rus vacuum, quod noil habitat, nisi noctc coactd. 

In vitus — 

of old yielded rich harvests of corn, wine, and oil , 7 and contained 
numerous cities, mighty, and opulent, into whose laps commerce 
poured the treasures of the East, and the more precious produce 
of Hellenic genius. Most of these ancient sites are now without 
a habitant, furrowed yearly by the plough, or forsaken as unpro- 
fitable wildernesses; and such as arc still occupied, are, with few 
exceptions, mere phantoms of their pristine greatness — mean 
villages ii|, the place of populous cities. On every hand are 
traces of bygone civilization, inferior in quality, no doubt, to that 
which at present exists, but much wider in extent, and exerting 
far greater influence on the neighbouring nations, and on the 
destinies of the world. 


'• The Claims of these se\ oral cities will 
he discussed, "hen they aie tieateil of 
respectively. The above is the classifica- 
tion whit li appeal s to me 4o he sanctioned by 
ancient vriteis ; it agrees, sa>e in the sub- 
stitution of Vulci for Rusellie, with that of 
Cluver (Ital. Ant. II. p. 453), and Cramer 
(Anc. Italy, I.). Miruli (Ant. Top. *Ital 
I. p.,140) adopts it with the exception of 
Falerii, for which he offers no substitute. 
Niebuhr (I. p. 118, ct se 7 .) admits the 
claims of all, save Falerii and Coitona, 
and hesitates to supply the void with 
F.osuhe, Coha, or Uapena. Muller (Etrusk. 


tia, Vulci, and Salpmum— whose claim'!, 
lie thinks, must be admitted, and suggest- 
1 that they may have hell that rank at dif- 
ferent pei intis, or have been associated re- 
spectively with some one of the rest. Noel 
ties Vcrgeis ranks both Vulci anil Ruscll.c 
among the Twelve, and excludes Falem. 
Etruric ct les F.trusqucs, I. p. 203. 

* The fertility of Etruria was renowned 
of old. 1 Diodorus (V. p. 31G) says it 
second to that of no other land. Liv. IX. 
30 ; XXII. 3 ; VaiTO, lie Rust. I. 9, 4 1. 
The Romans, even in very eaily tunes, 
used to receive corn from Etiuria, in time* 


IV, 12 , 13, 
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The sites of the cities varied according to flu* nature of the 
ground. In the volcanic district*, where they were most thickly 
set, they stood on the level oi the plains, yet were not unpro- 
tected by nature, these plains or rather table-lands being every- 
where intersected by ravines, the dea\ings of the earth under 
volcanic action, which form natural fosses of great depth round 
the cliff-bound islands or promontories on wliiqjl the towns were 
built. Such was the situation of Yeii, Ore, Valeri i, Sutrium, 
and other cities of historical renown. The. favourite position was 
oil a tongue of land at the junction of two of these ravine's. In 
the northern district the cities stood in more commanding 
situations, on isolated hills; hut never on the summits of scarcely 
accessible mountains, like many a Cyclopean town of Central 
Italy, which — 

“ Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the cwt 
of purple A pennine/’ 

how ground, without anv natural strength of site, was always 
avoided, though a tew towns, as Luna, Pisa*, Gravisca.*, Pvrgi, for 
maritime and commercial purposes, stood on tin* wry le\<*l of the 
coast. 

The position of the cities of Etruria is in some measure a key 
-to her civilization and political condition." Had they been on 
mountain-tops, we might have inferred a state of society little 
renam'd from barbarism, in* which there was no security or 
confidence between the several communities. Had they stood on 
the unbroken level of the plains, we should have seen in them 
an index to an amount of internal security, such as nowhere 
existed in those early times. \ et is their medium position not 
inconsistent with a considerable degree of civilization, and a 
generally peaceable state of society. 'They are not such sites as 
were selected in Inter times, especially by the Homans; but it slapild 
be borne in mind, that the political constitution of early Italy, as 
ot Greece, was entirely municipal — that cities were states, and 
citizens soldiers— and fortifications were as indispensable to the 
cities of old, as standing armies and # tfeets are deemed to be to 
the states of Modem Europe. The Etruscans especially appear 
to have trusted more to their ramparts than to the valour of their 
warriors. 


Helore w*e consider the institutions of Etruria, it may be well 
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to say a word on the origin of the people, and the source of their 
civilization. *' 

It must he remarked, that .the people known to the Homans 
as Etruscans were not the original inhabitants of the land, but 
a mixed race, composed partly of the earlier occupants, partly 
of a people of foreign origin, who became dominant by right of 
conquest, and engVftfted their peculiar civilization on that pre- 
viously existing® the land. All history .concurs in representing 
the earliest occupants to have be,en Siculi, or Umbri, two of the 
most ancient races of Italy, little removed, it is probable, from 
barbarism, though not nomnde, but dwelling in towns. Then a 
people of Greek race from Thessaly, the Pelasgi, entered Italy at 
the head of the Adriatic, and crossing the Apennines, and allying 
themselves with the Aborigines, or mountaineers, took possession 
of Etruria, driving, out the earlier inhabitants, raised towns and 
fortified them with ’mighty walls, and long ruled supreme, till 
they were in turn conquered by a third race, called by the Greeks 
Tyrrheni, or Tyrseni, by tin; Homans Etrtisci, Tusci, or Thusci,'* 
and by themselves, Hasena, 1 who are supposed to have established 
their, power in the land about 290 years before the foundation of 
Home, or 1011 before Christ." 

The threads of the history, however, of these raees are so 
entangled, as to defy every attempt at imravehnent; and the 
confusion is increased by the indiscriminate Application of the 
word Tyrrheni, which was used Ly the ancients as a synonym, 
sometimes of Pelasgi, sometimes of -Ktrnsci. 

Amid tliis confusion, two tacts stand out with prominence. 
First — that the land was' inhabited before the Etruscans, prn- 

*' rim. IU S, ID; Dion. JI.il. I. c. .So. rnseni.. Mannort Gcog. p. 308 ; Cininn, 

< f. Ilriod. I. !>4. The} weie called Tjiscni, J. p. 3(>1. The name “liusna,” oi 
it is (said, U "in the fm tin cations — Ti'pcrets — “Rosmi,” i\ sometimes jnct with on tlie 
they wmv tlio fust to l.iisc hi .Italy (Dion. sepulchral inns of Etruria A chain of 
Hal? T. loo. cit. ) . ami Tusci, orTliusci, finni 1 mountains in Tuscany, not far flour Arezzo, 
thru fi(‘i[iicnt saoiific<s tl Airi» rov Ovew — Ts said to have retained the name of llasena 
Serv. .id \irg. ASn. IT. 781 ; X. 104 ; to tlio pic^Cnt day. Aim. Inst. 18.16, 

I’lin. III. 8 ; of. Fest. v. Tuscos. Etuuiit p. 77. . * 

is said to ho dcrii ed fium iirepos and fyoy, 2 This is the pciiod which Muller (ICtiusk. 
hfcanse it lay bejond the Tiber. *8crv. einl. 2, 2 ; IV. 7, 8) cornu lory the com- 
ad iEn. X(. 568. lhit the etymologies of uicnccn;ent of the Etruscan era, refened 

thelioiuans are goncrilly forced, and laiely to hy Censoiirms, de Die Natali, XVIT» 
to he depended on Tlmsci.i is a late woid, Ilelbig ngrees \> ith him. Ann. Tnst. 1876, 
not to he found in the earlier unteis. p. 227, tt Niebuhr p. 138), how- : 

‘Dion. Hal. I. c. 30. Some writers ever, would carry the first Etruscan x<rcuhm , 

take ltasena to he hut a form of Tyiscni, us far hack ms 434 yeais before the founda- 
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perly so called, took possession of it. And secondly — that the 
Etruscans came from abroad. From what country, however, is 
a problem as much disputed as any in the whole compass of 
classical inquiry. 

It is not compatible with the object of this work to enter fully 
into this question, yet it cannot be passed by in silence. To 
uuide us, we have data of two kinds — the records of the ancients, 
and the extant monuments of the Etruscans. The native annals, 
'w hicli may be presumed to have spoken explicitly on this point, 
have m>t come down to us, and we have only the testimony of 
Greek and Itoman writers. The concurrent voice of these — 
historians and geographers, philosophers and poets — with one 
solitary exception, marks the Etruscans as a tribe of Lydians, 
who, leaving their native land on account of a protracted famine, 
settled in this part of Italy.* The dissentient, voice, however, is 
of great importance — that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus — one of 
tin* most accurate and diligent antiquaries of his times, and an 
authority considered by many as sullieient to outweigh the vast 
body of opposing evidence. His objections are two-fold. First 
— that Xanthus, an early native historian of Lydia, well versed in 
the ancient history of his land, makes no mention of any such 
emigration, and never speaks of the Etruscans as a colony from 
Lydia. Secondly — that neither in language, religion, laws, nor 
customs, was there any similarity between the Lydians and 
Etruscans — i.c. as they existed in his day. lie consequently 
maintained that the Etruscans were autochthons — a view not 
held by any oilier ancient writer whose works have come down to 

1 “The father of histmy ” is the fiist continual to exist, hut at length, their 

lh. it avoids this tiiulitiou. Ileiod. I. ID. coinlilion being m no vv.iy unproved, it vv.is 

It i.s mentioned or alluded to also hy Sti.ibo. ngieed tli.it half the nation should einigiate, 

Plutauh, and Lycojduon among the (iieeks, under the conduct of Tyirhcnus, the king s 

and hy a eiovvd of liomaii wntois — Cicoio, son. After xanous vvandeiings, they 

l’liny, Seneca, Valeiius Maximus, Tacitus, • leached the io.ist of Unilma, and ♦liciu 
Paterculus, Appiaii, Virgil, lloi.iee, Ovid, established themselves, exi hailing the 

Catullus, Silius Italicus, Statius, Tertul- name of Lydians # for that of Tynhenians, 

li. m, Festus, Seivius, Justin, and Uutihus. in honour ot their leadei. A nmio pro 

The tradition as related hy Ilciodotus, liable veisinn of this emigration is given 

«s lined hy Scrvius, was this: — In the by Ant o leole.s, an Atlieuian histoiian (ap. 

icign of Atjs there was a piutraetod Stiah. V. p. 2*21), who states tliat the 

tamine m Lydia; ami in order An forget Pclusgi fust colonized about Lemuel and 

their misery the people li.ul reeuuiso to Inihios , and then some of them joined 

games and amusements, and invented dice, Tyiihenus the Lydian in lus einigiation to 

and ball, tlie pipes and the tiumpet ; Italy. This account is neai ly in accoidance 

abstaining from food on alternate days with that given by Plutauh (llomuiu.s, *2', 

when they gave themselves up to tlifsc now that the Tyii hem passed onginilly fiom 

div#>ions. For eighteen yeaio they thus Thessaly to Lydia, and thence to Italy. 
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us, vet suggested to liim l>y (lie fact that they were unlike every 
other race in language, manners, and customs . 1 This view lias 
been adopted by Mictili, who may be suspected of national par- 
tialities, when be attempts to prove that the early civilization of 
Italy was indigenous .' 1 

A different opinion was held by Niebuhr — that the Etruscans 
were a northern tribe who invaded Italy from the Rhietinn Alps, 
and conquered the Tyrrhone-Pelasgi, the earlier possessors ol* 
the land, — that the true Etruscans were these Itlnetian invaders, 
and that the term Tyrrheni was strictly applicable only to the 
Pelasgic, or subject part of the population. This theory is 
worthy of respect, as coming from such a source, but it is directly 
opposed to tlie statements of ancient writers.® Nor does the 
well-known fact that monuments like the Etruscan, and inscrip- 
tions in a character very similar, have been found among the 
liluetian and Noric Alps, come to its aid. For though we are 
told by Livy and others, that the Etruscans occupied It ha? tin, it 
was only when they bad been driven by the Gauls from their 
settlements in the plains of the Po. All history concurs in 
marking the emigration to have been from the south northwards, 
instead of the contrary . 7 The subjoined specimen of Illneto- 
Etrusean ait confirms Livy's testimony ns to the degeneracy and 
semi-barbarism of these Etruscan emigrants . 9 


• Dion. Hal. I. o. 2S, 30. 

* Atieali, Ant. Pop. It.il. I. cap. VI T. 

Niebuhr, I. p. 110, d .sr//. So gieat 

an authority natuially takes in its tiaiu a 
eiowd of German vuiteis, not unwilling to 
adopt an opinion ,so flattening to the nitrr- 
land. The mow, hnwe\ci, of a llinvtian 
niigin of the Ktiusean iaec had been pre- 
viously hold by Ficiet, and l>y Ile>ne. It 
is founded on the resemblance of the name 
‘ ‘ Itutaia, w liich the Eti usenns gave tliem - 
selves, to lllucti — on the statement of the 
ancient* that the IUueti were of Etruscan 
cuigin — on the analogy certain dialects now 
spoken in these regions bear to tho Etrus- 
can-- and on the fact that no earlier p#pu 
1. it ion than the Etruscan is reooided to 
have Inhabited those mountains. 

Niebuhr (II. p. 5*J. r )>even supposes that 
at one time the Etruscan race extended 
north of the Alps into Alsace and the plains 
* ot Germany, and cites, in confirmation of 
his view, the walls on Mont Sainte Odilie, 
kmOlr ^airttiic , a'jM‘Ascciu"jli’ , iIuflWcJ" , to 


sinilar to those of YoHona, and unlike the 
winks nt the G.uils <n Unmans. 

7 Li\y di.-tinctly asseits the emigration 
to h.i\c been fiom the plains to the 
mountains, on the in\.isn»n of the Po-\ale 
by the Gauls , and lie, as a native of 
Padua, sjieaks v\ itli the moie aiitlmiity on 
this subject. Alpinis quorpie ea gcutilms 
hand dnhic ongo cst, maxiine lthsetis, (pios 
loea ipsa cfleinrnut, nc <juid ex antique 
« prater sonum linguie, ncc eum ineon up- 
turn, letineicnt. V. 33. lie also states 
that the Twehe Etruscan cities of Northern 
Etruria were founded subsequently to those 
of Etruria Propel, being so many colonies 
of the oiigmal Twelve cities. Kluetos 
Thiiscoruin prolem arbitrau tur, fi Gallis 
pulsos, dace Uliiutn. Plin, Nat. Hist. III. 
24. Galli . . . sedibus Tuscoa expnlerunt. 
Tusci qnoque duce Jtlueto, avitis sedibus 
a missis, Alpes oecupaveie ; et c* nomine 
d ucisgontes ltyietor uni condiderunt. Just i n. 
XX. f».% 

* ift.£br m.«*7VMVi Anu owrAinfur , 
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A modification of Niebuhrs ucy was held by Otfricd Chiller — • 
that the biter element in the Etruscan nation was from Lydia. 

composed not of native's, but of T^rrhcnc-lVln^i who had 
settled on the coasts of Asia Minor ; and that the earlier lords of 
the land were the Itasenn, from the mountains of Jllia tia, who 
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mi irliet toinnl, in IS I,*), .it Matrai, ,i 
' lll.l^i' mi till 1 luntlli'l II slope <>t .Mnliut 
I »i **11 n**i , in flic Tyiol. Itesidcs this weic 
!"ini'l nfliei siiitfiil.it leliofs, one of which 
h-t" ]ni”ili^ts contendin'' with the irt lux, 
\<‘i\ like the scenes in the tombs, at Vhnisi 
.uni T.n i|iiiiui ; pines of amber and eoi.il, 
n’hufir .mil rings of hion/e. At Sonnet!- • 
'"ait, 12 luile^ distint, similar relic?, 

"cie in IS 1 4 brought to litflit , togethci 
"itli cinerary urns ot Mack ware, and 
kni'is of himi/e A few yea is previous, 
in a s(,|iii]« lire at Zdli, in tlie ancient Non- 
1 mu, wen* found tw’o bionic casques, with 
him upturns in a chaiactci veiy*Iike the 
btiusnm. And m the valley of Cembu, 

M mi k'' twin Trent hi the Tyrol, a bron/e 
'•itu t a, or bucket, was discovered in 182S, 
hearing five inset i]»tion.s in a similar cha- 
i.ieter ; and it is lemaikable that f it was 
loiind near the torrent La vis, and that that 


Uiovanelli, IVn.siei i iiitoino ai Ke/i, ed 
u na iiim ii/ione Itc/io-Ktnisc.i . Le ante hit'\ 
Ue/io-KtoiM lie seopeitc Piesso Mati.ii , 
Ain all. Moimmenti luediti, p. Ml, <t vt/. 
lav. all. At V.idena, in the Tool, Ktnis- 
cau tombs have heeii lound, one heanng 
au Kt nisi an nisei ijition giaven on its lid. 
Ann. Inst. 18.”iti, pp. 7<> 78. Jteli^s of 
very similai character, howevei, are «lis- 
eovered in distm ts never possess'd hv the 
KtniM-ans. Such are the Kni'anean liisenp- 
turns lound ui the Venetian temtoiy, in 
that *coi net of It-ilv which Livy tells us 
nevei lwloiigcd to the Ktniscaiis Liv. V. 
.'id Such im* the helmets with similar 
nisei iptnuis, ilistoveied in 1812 between 
Alailmitf and Kadkei slang in Stvria. 
Mica 1 1 , Mon. Ined. In. nt And smli is 
the tfoM toiqiie, also with an Kuganean 
inscription, found in 1 SU."* in Waliuclnu. 
Micali, op. cit. p. ih*»7 ; J»ull. Inst 18 la 
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driving back the Umbrians, iyid uniting with the Tyrrheni on 
the Tarquinian coast, formed the Etruscan race . 9 

A more recent opinion is that of Lepsius, uho utterly rejects 
the Rlnetian theory of Niebuhr and Miiller, pronouncing it most 
improbable that the arts and sciences, the literature and religious 
discipline, the refined civilization of* Etruria, originated with a 
rude race of mountaineers from the Tyrol ; although they may 
well have been introduced by the Tyrrhone-Pelnsgi. He also 
rejects the Lydian tradition of Herodotus, chiefly on the ground 
of the silence of Xanthus, which he regards as conclusive evidence 
against it. His theory is that the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi, leaving 
Thessaly, entered Italy at the head of the Adriatic, made their 
first establishments at the mouths of the Po, eventually crossed 
the Apennines, and occupied Etruria, after conquering the Um- 
brians who then possessed it, from whom they took three 
hundred cities. He thinks there was no subsequent occupation 
of the land by any foreign people, but that the Umbrians continued 
to inhabit it as a subject race, like the Saxons in England after 
the Norman conquest, and that this mixture of Umbrians with 
Pelasgians, produced what is known as the Etruscan nation . 1 

Mommsen, the historian of Rome, rejects alike the Lydian 
origin of the Etruscans, and their identity with the Pelasgi, or 
the Tyrrhene pirates of the JKgiean seas, with whom they had 


on the other hand, n hron/e mirror lias 
been found with figures precisely in the 
same style as those of lllwtia, and appa- 
rently by the same artist. Cavedoni, Ann. 
Inst. 1842, p. 07, it srq. taw d’Agg. II. 

In this noithein district of Italy many 
relics have been found which .substantiate 
its recorded possession by the Etiuscans. 
Of the recent discoveries at Bologna, and 
at Marzabotto in its neighbourhood, a de- 
tailed account is given in Chapter LX1V. 
of this \fruk. At C.istel Vetro, and Savig- 
nano, near Modena, a 'number of tombs 
have l>een opened with similar form tin c. 
Bull. Inst. 1841, pp. 75 -70; 1868, p. 200; 
Ann. Inst, loc.cit. In the neighbourhood of 
Paiina numerous objects have been found 
proving the existence of the same race m 
that region in very early times. Bull. 
Inst. 1875, pp. 140 -140. At Aiano and 
llovio, in the district of Lugano, at Men- 
diisio, Ligmno, Sesto Calc tide, and in tho 
Canton Ticino, many Etruscan antiquities 
have been discovered. Bull. Inst. 1875, 
pp. 200-208. At Tievisio in the Valtelline, 


$n Etniscan scpulclual inscription has been 
found. Bull. Inst. 1871, pp. 214-210. At. 
Yeiona, at Kavelina, at Buscn, near Ales- 
sandiiain Piedmont, and at Adria, genuine 
Etui scan inscriptions have been found 
(L.in/.i. II. p. 840; Muller, I. pp. 140, 
144, 184), and at tho last-named place 
painted vases of great beauty, like those 
of Y'ulei and other cemeteries of Uential 
Etiuria, have been brought to light in 
abundance. Bull. Inst. 1834, pp. 135, 
142 ; Micali, Mon. Inecl. pp. 2714 -207, tav. 
45, 48. In the hills above Kiiniiii also, 
tombs very like the Etniscan Late been dis- 
covered. Torini, I. j). 241. 

D Miiller, Etmsk. einl. 2, 4-12; 3, 10. 
This opinion is in part favoured by Plutarch 
(Koinuhrc. 2), who says the Tyrrheni passed 
from Thessaly to Lydia, and from Lydia 
to Italy. Cf. Strab. V. p. 221. 

1 Lepsius, Ueber die Tyrrlienischen- 
Pelasger ii> Etrurien. Nearly the same 
view Vas held by the late Mr. Milliugen, 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Literat. 11 . 1834. Ann. 
Inst. 1834, p. 288. 
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nothing whatever in common. Ho ascribes the confusion between 
these people, made by the ancients as well as by the moderns, to 
the accidental resemblance between the names Turscnni (Etrus- 
cans), and the Torrhebi , or Tifrrhnii, of Lvdia, which resemblance 
seems to him the only foundation for the Lydian tradition of 
Herodotus. As the principal cities of Etruria were all in the 
interior (?), and as the movements of the Etruscans in historic 
times were always from north to south (?), he thinks the Etrus- 
cans must have reached the peninsula by land, and that their 
origin must be sought in the north or west of Italy, and pro- 
bably in the Itlnetian Alps, because the earliest inhabitants of 
that mountainous region spoke Etruscan even in historic times . 2 

It would take too long to record all the opinions and shades of 
opinion held on this intricate subject. Suffice it to say that the 
origin of the Etruscans lias lieen assigned to- the Greeks — to tins 
Egyptians — the Phoenicians — the Canaan ites — the Libyans — the 
Tartar# — the Armenians — the Cantabrians or Basques — the 
Goths — the Celts, ail old theory, revived in our own days by Sir 
William Betham, who fraternises them with the Irish — and to 
the H} r ksos, or Shepherd-Kings of Egypt. I know not if they 
have been taken for the lost 'Feu Tribes of Israel, but, cn'tca, a. 
very pretty theory might he set up to that effect, and supported 
by arguments which would appear all-cogcnt to every one who 
swears by Coningsby . 3 

'The reader, when lie perceives how many-sided is this 
question, will surely thank me for not leading him deeply into 
it, yet may hardly like to he left among this chaos of opinions 
without a guiding hand. Amid the clash and conflict of such a 
host of combatants, who shall attempt to establish harmony ? — 
and where there arc “ giants in the land,” who shall hope to 
prevail against them ? 


No one, of course, in our (lays accepts in full the legend as 


lluinisclic Gescliichte, I. c. 9. 

J Not to mention minor analogies, tlioic 
is one of so striking a character, as satis- 
fmtonly to prove, not a descent fiom 
Ahrah.iin, hut an intercourse more or less 
dim t vutli the Hebrews, and at least an 
oriental origin. It is in tlic cosmogony of 
the Eti usrans, who are said, on the authority 
of one of their ow n historians, to have be- 
lieved that the Creator spent 1*2,000 years 
in his operations ; 0,000 oil whjph were 
assigned to the wmk of creation, and as 
many to the duration of the world. Jn the 


liist thousand he nude heaven and earth. 
J ii the second, the appaicnt hiin.micnt, and 
called it heaven. Jn the third, the sea 
and all the watcis which are in the earth. 
In the fouitli, the gieat lights— sun, moon, 
and stain. In the fifth, every soul o^birds, 
reptiles, and four-footed annuals, in the 
ail, cailli, and watcis. At the end of the 
sixth, mail. Suid.is, xnh lore T vpfirfvia. 
To say that we lecngnise line a blending of 
Etruscan doctrines w ith the Mosaic account 
of the Creation, as Mullet (III. 2. Dohscncs, 
docs not make the analogy loss leniatkahlc. 
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recorded by Herodotus, but it is received sinqily as bearing 
t testimony to the Lvdinn, or ruflier I should shy Asiatic, origin of 
tlie Etruscans, lor my own part, 1 confess that I do not 
perceive that the crowd of authorities who maintain that origin 
have been put hors dc combat by the dictum of Dionysius. 
There seems to bo life in them yet. They clearly represent the 
popular traditions, not of tilt* Romans <>nl} T , but of the Etruscans 
also, for what was current on such a matter among the former, 
could hardly have been opposed to the traditions of the hitter. 
Desides, we have it on record that the Etruscans claimed for 
themselves a Lydian origin. Tacitus tells us that in the time 
of Tiberius, deputies from Sardis recited before the Homan 
senate a decree of the Etruscans, declaring their consanguinity, 
on the ground of the early colonization of Etruria by the 
Lydians. 1 This popular tradition might not of itself be decisive 
of the question, but when it is continued by a comparison of the 
recorded customs and the extant monuments of the two peoples, 
as will presently he shown, it comes with a force to my mind, 
that will not admit of rejection.'’ I cannot yet consent to 
consign it to “ the limbo of unsubstantial fabrics M to which it 
is contemptuously condemned by a recent writer on “the 
Etruscans.” fi 

4 Tacit. Aim. IV. M. This ti.ulittou gioat incut is the simpii* tmsiiug fidelity 
appears to have been .it least as ohl .is witliwhnh lie molds uh.it he heaid m 
Romulus. Plutarch (Rom. c. 25) 1 elates safr, uniM not ha\e unciitcd it. He 
that tint monaicli, when lie 1 01141101 cd doubtless heaid it, and hooked it just as 
Voii, and panted liera tiuee for lHU u>ais, he heaid it, not cairn# to stup it of its 
led the vanquished chief ot the Veieiitincs inciodible adjusts. Xantlms piolmhh 
in tuuniph tliroii<*h Rome. To coiniucrio- tejeeted it as uuwnithy ot itcord, on 
rate this tiiuiiiph tlie Romans, mIioiicvci account ot the until leal cliai.u tci of those 
thej ollcied a saciilice for nil} vutoi>, adjuncts. 

weie wont to lead an old mail chid m a 0 Oontenipoiaix Renew, Oct. 1.S75, ]i. 
tor/a pra testa and wearing a golden Uitlht 710. All. Alovandoi Alima} does not 
lonnd his neck, fiom the Forum to the .‘uh.unc a shadow of aigument in suppoit 
Capital, pi ccedod by a herald who shouted, hf this condemnation. The diift of hiss 
“Sardians to sell ! ,J # \ety iiiteiesting aitulo on Etrusuin ait is 

5 The argument of Dioinsius rests on to suggest the pioliabilit), from a consideia- 

the negative authonty of Xantlms. X.mtlms tiou of the close simil.uity ot st}lc between 
was a Lvdian, yet wiote in (vieek, and was the early silver (oins of Thiacc, and the 

somewhat c.ulier than Herodotus, w h<J is engraved scarabs of Etruria, that the 

said to Jiavo taken some of his matter about Etruscans and U reeks had common fore- 
Lydia^f loin him. Ephorus, ap. Atheu. fathers in fflie Pclasgi, and that this people 
XII. 11. Yet thcie is a doubt if Xantlms in Italy developed into the Etruscans— a 
weio reall} the author of the history attii- theory not iciy unlike that propounded b\ 

bated to him, as Athcna'iis (loc. cit.) plainly Lopsius. Hut this is a very limited viow- 

♦shows. Herodotus gives the tiadition as of <i ninny -sided suliject. Mr. Af array 
one cm lent with the Lydians of his duj . omits to 1 take into consideration the many 
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When a tribe like the Gypsies, without house or home, with- 
out literature or history, without fixed religious creed, but 
billing to adopt that of any country where their lot may la* 
<ust, an itli no moral peculiarity beyond their unmade life and 
roguish habits — when such a people assert that they come from 
K«>>pt or elsewhere, we believe them in proportion as we find 
their personal peculiarities, their language, habits, and customs, 
are in accordance with those of the people from whom they 
claim their origin. Their tradition is credible only when con- 
tinued from other sources. But when a people, not a mere 
tribe, but spread over a large extent of territory, not a unmade, 
s< m b barbarous, unlettered race, but a nation settled for ages in 
one country, possessing a literatim* and national annals, a 
systematic form of government and ecclesiastical polity, and a 
degree of civilization second to that of no contemporary people, 
save Greece, — a nation having an extensive commerce, and 
frequent intercourse with the most polite and civilized of itK 
fellows, and probably with the very race from which it claimed 
its descent, — when such a people lays claim traditionally to a 
definite origin, which nothing in its manners, customs, or creed 
appears to belie, but many tilings to confirm — how can we set 
the tradition at nought '/— why hesitate to gi\e it credence 1* 
It was not so much a doubtful fiction of poetry, assumed for a 
peculiar purpose, like the 'Trojan origin of Borne, as a record 
preserved in the religious hooks of the nation, like the Chronicle's 
oi the Jew’s. 

If this tradition of the Lydian origin of the Ktruscans he 
borne out by their recorded manners, and by monumental 
cudrnce, it must entirely outweigh the conflicting and unsup- 
ported testimony of Dionysius. Nay, granting him to have 
spoken advisedly in asserting that there was no resemblance 
between the two people in language, religion, or customs? it 
would be well explained by the lapse of mory than a thousand 
years from the traditional emigration to his day, 7 — a period much 
more than sufficient to efface all superficial analogies between 
people so widely severed, and subjected to such different ex- 
ternal influences, and a„ period during which the Lydians we re 

-otistic Murks of tho Kt ium-mis, notably in for l»y commercial relations, hnwevci mti- 
tli« huvthi.ro ware, and other such analogies mate, with the Kast ; ami ahou* .ill, lit* 
m then system of government, their creed, tnigufo the isolated rhaiactei of their l;m- 
i elisions discipline, hahits, alid ci^totus, i,nia"e, w Inch hcais not the mooted itfnnh 
in which they differed widely from the to that of (j recce. 

Oreeks, a Ik l which ate not to he accounted ‘ Velleius I’aterculu- (I. 1) states that 
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purposely degraded by Cyrus, till they liad lost all their 
* pristine virtue,” 8 while the iftruscans, though also subjected to 
a foreign yoke, continued to mlvance in the arts of civilized life.' 1 

No fact can be more clearly established than the oriental 
character of the civil and religious polity, the social and domestic 
manners, and the early arts of the Etruscans ; and traces of this 
affinity are abundant in their monuments, especially in those of 
the most remote antiquity, which show none of the influence of 
Hellenic art. 

Like the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, and Hindoos, 
the Etruscans were subject to an all-dominant hierarchy, which 
assumed to be a theocracy, and maintained its sway by arro- 
gating to itself an intimate acquaintance with the will of Heaven 
and the decrees of fate, But here this ecclesiastical authority 
was 'further strengthened by the civil government, for the priests 
and augurs of Etruria were also her princes and military chiefs ; 
so that with this triple sceptre of civil, religious, and military 
power, they ruled the people “ as the soul governs the body.” 
This state of things was purely oriental. It never existed among 
the Greeks or other European races ; unless it find some analogy 
in the Druidieal system. The divination and augury for which 
the Etruscans were renowned, and which gave them so peculiar 
a character among the nations of the west, were of oriental 
origin. Besides the abundant proofs given in Holy Writ of 
the early prevalence of soothsaying in the East, we have the 
authority of Homer and other pagan writers; and the origin of 
augury is particularly referred to Curia, an adjoining and cognate 
country to Lydia. 1 Cicero, indeed, classes the Etruscans with 
the Chaldees for their powers of divination, though they affected 
to read the will of Heaven, not in the stars, or in dreams, so 
much as in the entrails of victims, the flight of birds, and the 

effects of lightning. 3 

« 

the Lydian emigration look place slmitly 
.after the Trojan War, at the time of the 
iiinuler of PjiiIium by Orestes at the temple 
of Delphi. 4 

* Herod. I. 155, 15(5 ; Justin. T. 7. 

Sce^bliote’s “Giecce,’ 1 III. p. 288, vt ee>t 
In customs, however, as will he pre- 
sently shown, there existed strong analogies 
between the Lydians and Etruscans. And 
Dionysius’ statement as to the dissimilarity 
of language is of no account, if Strabo's 
asset t ion he tine, that in his day not a 


even in Lydia itself. XIII. p. 6:51. 

1 Pirn. VII. 57. Telmessus in jgaiia was 
purtieiiluilv famed foi its amspices and 
soothsayers. Hcind. I. 78, 8+ ; Ciceio, 
deDiun. I. 41, 12. Clemens of Alexandria 
(Stiom. "I. p. 306, cd. Sylli.) says the 
Cuiians weic the first who divined from 
the stiiis, the rinygiaus from the flight of 
buds, the Etruscans by aruspicy. 

2 Cicero, Ion. cit. The same pow'er, he 
tells |js, was also possessed by other Asiatic 
people— the Phrygians, Cilicians, Pisidians, 
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The evidence of extant monuments seems to point to a close 
analogy between the religious creecl of the Etruscans and those of* 
oriental nations. Micali has written a work with the express 
purpose of establishing this analogy from the consideration of 
Etruscan monuments . 3 He contends that the antagonism of 
good and evil in the government of the universe, which entered 
so largely into the religious systems of the East, was held by the 
Etruscans also, and is set forth by the same external means of 
expression — either by the victories of deities over wild beasts or 
monsters, or by eombilts of animals of different natures. Such 
representations are seen in the colossal reliefs of Persepolis — 
on the monuments of Babylon and Nineveh — in the Osiris and 
Ty pi ion of Egypt — and such abound on works of Etruscan art, 
particularly on those of most ancient character and date. But 
bow far these representations ou Etruscan monuments are sym- 
bolical, and how far they are parts of a conventional, decorative 
system derived from the East, it is not easy to pronounce. Such 
subjects are found also on works of primitive Hellenic art, and 
especially on those from the shores of Asia Minor. The same 
may be said of monsters of two-fold life — sphinxes, griffons, 
cliiuneras — and even of the four-winged demons of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian mythology, which abound also on Etruscan 
monuments, and are likewise found on early Greek vases. Yet 
Ihe doctrine of good and evil spirits attendant on the soul — 
obviously held by the Etruscans * — favours the supposition that 
they held the dualistic principle of oriental creeds. 


tion 1 >> lightning was the bjancli for which 
tin* lituiM-ans w no especially distinguished, 
ami m which they e.\ielled all other jicople. 
Dim!. Sic. V. p. .‘$16 ; D 1041 . Hal. IX. 
1 >. r»(j:$ ; Seneca, Nat. (finest. II. 32 ; 
Lucan. I. f, 87 ; <-. Cie. in Catil. III. 8 ; 
A. Gell. IV. r, ; Clajnl. in Eutrop. I. 12 . 
Gif cio believed implicitly in their skill 
in soothsaying. De Divin. T. IS, 41, 42. 
Hiiiiself an augur, he must have studied 
deeply the hooks of the Eti uscuns on the 
subject. 

turn quis non, artis script* ac*monumcnU 
^ volutans, 

\oces tristificas ehartis jiromcliat Etruscis? 

De Divin. i. 12. 

-loan nes Lydus in his worfc De JDbtcntis, 
*'• S IVCh i 011 the authority of Nigidius 

1110 HOOKS or tno llti useanx nn t.lm 


can “ thunder-calendar,” for everyday in 
the year, taken, lie says, from the hooks of 
T.iges. Scrvius also (ad Jin. I. 4G) men- 
tions Eti usean hooks on Lightning. Liiciefc. 
VL 381 ; Oic. de Divin. I. 33 ; Amin. 
Alai cell XXIII. 5. The entire sy^m of 
divination among the Iloimiri^, be it re* 
nicmhcred, vvasulerived fiom the Etniscnns. 
It continued to he piuetiscd hy them even 
to the close of the Empire, for we find the 
Etruscan arusjilcru consulted hy Julian in 
the fourth (Amin. Alurccll. XXV. 2, 7), 
anil under Hononus in the fifth century of 
our eia. Zosini. Vist. V. 41. Sec Miillei, 
Etiusk. III. 

J Munumenti Inediti, a illustra/.ione ilell.i 
Stoiia degli Antichi Popoli Italian!. Firenze 
1844. 

4 Vo!. I. nn. 2S7. 342 : II. n. 18‘2. 

Ift VII . ts'.'j 1 <>/■» c<mi.iilln.l l.» l.ii;.... 
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The analogy of the Etruscan customs to those of the East 
did not escape the notice of ancient writers. And here let me 
remark that the Mysians, Lydians, Carians, Lycians, and 
Phrygians being cognate races, inhabiting adjoining lauds, what 
is recorded of one is generally applicable to all . 5 “ The 
ascendancy of the Lydian dynasty in Asia Minor, with its 
empire (real or fabulous) of the sea during its flourishing ages, 
would naturally impart to any such tradition a Lydian form. 
In any attempt, therefore, to illustrate the Etruscan origin or 
manners from Asiatic sources, our appeals may safely be 
extended to the neighbouring, whether kindred, or merely 
connected, races .” 0 The sports, games, and dances of the 
Etruscans, adopted by the Homans, arc traditionally of Lydian 
origin . 7 The musical instruments on which they excelled were 
introduced from Asia Minor, — the double-pipes from Phrygia, 
the trumpet from Lydia." Their luxurious liahits were so 
strictly oriental, that almost the same language is used in 
describing them and those of the Lydians.'* Even the common 
national robe, the fw//u, was of Lydian origin . 1 Dionysius him- 
self, after having stated that there was no resemblance whatever 
between the customs of the Etruscans and Lydians, points out 
that the purple robes worn in Etruria es iunif/nio of authority, 
were similar to those of the Lydian and Persian monarclis, dif- 
fering only in form 3 — the oriental robe being square, the Etruscan 

*’’ Herodotus (I. 171) tails the (‘a nans, ail Stilt. Tlioh. IV 221. The ( mrent belief 

Mysians, ami Lydians, Kaerlyvtiroi. Stiaho w-.is that the tiuuipet was of Etiiisiun 
(XllF. p. 628) says the hound.uies between ongin. Studio, Y. )>. 220; Diod. V. 
Lydia, Plnygia, Caiia, and My.su, eoiihl p. 310 ; iEsehyl. Kuinen. a»>7 ; Sophw 

not he determined, and lud ghen rise to Ajax, 17 ; Atlion. IV. e. S2 ; Virg .Kn. 

u rent confusion. Cf. XIV. p. 678 ; Flin. V1H 526; Seiv. in hie.; Clem. Alex 

V. 30. , Stiom. J. 1*. yu<> ; Pollux. IV. 11 Siluis 

b Quarterly lteviow, No CLI. p. 56. Italians (V III. 190) spec i tics Votulouu si'. 

• I^v. VII. 2; Yal. Max. II. 4, 3; t ihe site of its invention. 

Tertull. ilc Spect. I. 5 ; Appian, du Itch. '* Atlien. XII. e. 11, 17 ; XV. r. 41 ; 

Punic. LXVf. Dire, whirl! were a Lydian Theopomp. ap. euml. XII. r*. 14. Poseidon 

invention (Herod. I. 94), were also much ap. cunil. IV. c. 33 ; Diod. Sic. V. p. 31«. 

used in Etrm ia, as we loam from history So Anacreon (ap. Atlien. XV. e. 41) uses 
(Liv. IV. 17), as well as fuuii their lnpng AwSoiraflfo for ^5 ujt aftjy, and ACschylus 
frequently found in Kti iiwun tomhs. (Pers. 41) speaks of the affpoSiairot AuSot 

s Pfoi. YU. 57. t'lem. Alex. Stioin, I. 1 Teitull. de Pallio, I.; cf. Seiv. ad 

p. 300. The Lydian pip*, were also famous, Yirg. JEn. LI. 7M. The Homans iccencd 

Pind. Olymp. Y. 14. One tiadition ascnlies it fioni the Etruscans, xvho have theietme 
the invention ot the tiiunpet to Tyrrhenes, a prior light to the title of yens tor fata 
t thc Lydian colonist of Etiuiia. Fausnn. Liv. I. 8; Flor. I. 5; IMin. YIII. 74; 

II. 21 ; ef. Serv. ad \irg. .lin. I. 71 ; Sil. IX. 63 ^ Diodor. V. p. 316 ; Macro!*. Sat. 

Ital. V. 12. Anothei icfeis it to Maleus, I. 6 ; Fcstus r. Sardi. 

iho Ekusiviiuiino-c of .Ucgiayilla. _.LactanL - Dion. IIal. IlL.c. OU -- 
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tmfd or Tijftevvos, which answered to it, so mi circular. I'lio eagle, 
wliioli Home bore ns her standard, nu<l which she derived from 
Etruria, was also the military ensign of Persia. 3 The young 
women of Etruria, arc said, like those of Lydia, to have obtained 
their dowries by prostitution. 1 The singular custom of the 
E\ chins, of tracing their descent by the maternal line, obtained 
; dso among the Etruscans, alone among the nations of antiquity. ’ 
\ ml smother custom which essentially distinguished the Etrus- 
cans from the Greeks, and assimilated them to the people of 
\sia Minor, was that they shared the festive couch with their 
wivcs. fi Their language and the character in which it was written 
have very marked oriental -analogies. But in their tombs and 
sepulchral usages the affinity of Etruria to Lydia and other 
countries of Asia is most strongly marked ; and it is to be learned 
not only from extant monuments, but from historical records. 
These analogies will he pointed out in detail in the course of 
this work. 

In one important particular there is also a striking analogy — - 
in physiognomy. Tn many of the early monuments of Etruria, 
tin* oriental type of countenance is strongly and umnistnkablj 
marked, a fact well illustrated by reference to the loving couple 
of life-size recumbent on the terra-cotta sarcophagus from ( Vrvctri, 
now in the Louvre, 7 or better still, to the similar, hut nude pair 
from the same site in the British Museum, who are portrayed in 
the woodcut at page 227 of* this volume. There can he no 
mistake* here. The type is purely oriental, nay Mongolian. Any 
one who has lived among Tartar tribes will at once recognize the 
characteristics of that race, (‘specially in the obliquely jilaced eyes, 
which, as Mr. Isaac Taylor says, no Aryan ever possessed. In 
the Etruscan portraits of later times, these archaic peculiarities 
sire in great measure lost. The mixture of races, it may be, on 


1 Cf. Dion. Hal. loc. cit. ami Xcuopli. 
An.ib. f. lo. 

1 Cf Hoiod. I. J13, and Plant. Cistell. 
II. 3, 20. - 

lmii enim life, ubi vx Tiiw*n mode 
Tutc tiln ntdiguc dotem quueras coipme. 

fluidity, if we may believe the accounts of 
llie ancients, was little valued by either 
people , and tins is a point ill which they 
differed widely from the Greeks and early 
Homans. Strain, XI. p. 532 ; Thdh Milll - 
l‘ Us j ap. A then. XII. c. It; cf. Atlicn. 


XII, 11. lloiacc* niiiplaiiis of bis Lyce ns 
being much too ubduiate for an Etniseai). 
Oil. III. 10, 11. Stiabn tells us that, the 
ancient Armenians also prostituted their 
d.uigfftcrs before manner. 

b See Yol. 1. p. 100. # 

See Vol. I. p. 300 . Ilerodotns (T. 
172) mentions that the Caunians, a people 
of Asia Minor, ucic accustomed to bold 
xf/mpotia, or di in King-bouts, with their 
wives and families. Cf. I. 140. 

7 See Vol. I. p. 2"y. 
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the one hand, and* the influence of Greek art on the other, tended 
^ to assimilate .Etruscan portraiture to the European type. 

The relation and connection of Etruria with tile East is an 
established fact, admitted on all hands hut variously accounted 
for. 8 To me it seems to be such as cannot be explained by 
commercial intercourse, however extensive, for it is apparent not 
merely on the surface of Etruscan life, *but deep within it, 
influencing all its springs of action, and imparting a tone and 
character, that neither Greek example and preceptorship, nor 
Itoman domination could ever entirely efface. So intimate a 
connection could only have been formed by conquest or coloniza- 
tion from the East. * That such was possible all will admit, — that 
it was not improbable, the common practice of antiquity of 
colonizing distant lands is evidence enough ; sublime memorials 
of which wo still behold on the shores of Italy and Sicily, in 
those shrines of a long-perished creed, now sacred to Hellenic 
.genius. I Fad we been told that Mysia, Caria, Phrygia, or Lycia, 
was the mother-country of Etruria, we might have accepted the 
tradition, but as Lydia is specifically indicated, why refuse to 
credit it ? To what country of the East we may he inclined to 
ascribe this colonization, is of little moment. We must at least 
admit, with Seneca, that “ Asia claims the Etruscans as her 
own .” — Tnscos Aaia sibi rimlinilA 


Language. 4 


That which in an investigation of this kind would prove of 
most service is here unfortunately of no avail. The language 
of Etruria, even in an age which lias unveiled the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the arrow-headed .character of Eabylon, still 
remains a mystery. This “ geological literature,” as it lias been 
aptly termed, has baffled the learning and research of scholars of 
every hation for ages past ; and though fresh treasures are daily 
stored up, the key to unlock them is still wanting. We know 
the characters in w liicli it is written, which much resemble the 
Pclasgic or early Greek, 1 -r-we can learn even somewhat of the 


H Muller (Etiusk. cinl. 2, 7) asserts 
“ the unmistakable connection between the 
civilization of Etruna and Asia Minor.” 
Even Micali, wlu> maintains the indigenous 
origin of the Etruscans, sets forth their 
relation with the East in a prominent 
light. ..though cxnlainiiurit as. the. 


their col.njicroial intercourse with the 
Egyptians, Fhu'iiicians, Carthaginians, and 
other oriental i>eople. 

0 Seneca, Consol, ail Ilelv. VI. i). 

1 To the* Felasgi is referred the in- 
troduction of letters into Latimn. Solin. 

. Anotlicr„tra.dil 
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fftMlius of the language and its inflections ; but beyond this, and 
the proper names and tire numerals on sepulchral monuments, 
and a few words recorded by the ancients / 1 the wisest must admit 
their ignorance, and confess that all they know of the Etruscan 
toimue, is that it is unique— like the Basque, an utter alien to 
every known family of languages. To the other early tongues of 
Ttalv, which made use of the same or nearly the same character, 
we find some key in the Latin, especially to the Oscan, which 
bears to it a parental relation. But the Etruscan has been 
tested again and again by Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and every other 
ancient language, and beyond occasional affinities which may be 
mere coincidences, such as occur in almost every case, no clue has 
vet been found to its interpretation, --and unless some monument 
like the Rosetta-stone should come to light, and some Young nr 
Oliampollinn should arise to decipher it, the Etruscan must ever 
remain a dead, as it has always emphatically been, a sepulchral, 
language . 1 Till then, to every fanciful theorist, who fondly bugs 


llii>v weio brought to the Ahoiigines hy 
Kv.tinli’i fiuiii Aii.idia, .uni tli.it tlie.un lent 
Litin i liu.it Iris >uue tlir Mime as llic 
nilii '4 Gieek. Taut Ami. XI. II. 
Tlic Ktm.suiiiN .lit* sinl b\ tlie Mine 
.nit Inn it v to li i\r itruu’il tlirii rli.ii.n teis 
hom Cmintli tlmmgli Drui.ii at iin. It h 
(C i tain th.it .ill Llic .iiiuent alphalwts of 
itil\ — tlio Cml'iiau, Osinn, Kugunoaii, 
MrsNlJil.Ul, .is w ell .IS till* Etnisr.in— *lnMr 
.in unmistakable affinity to the e.uly Greek. 

: All we kmiiv ot tlie language fiom the 
am ioiit *4 is i miliiieil to some tliiitv winds, 
in.iii v of nliiili .no numfestlv disguised l»y 
tlic fmcigii nr'diuiii thmugli av they 
h no < nine (low u to ns. 

The names ot oci Lull Ktius-aii iloities 
-lie also known utliei tiom .miient wntcis 
or from inoiinmriits Mr Kuu* T.iylm 
(KtniM.m Kesr.m lies, ji. <t mv/A, from 
a r.urftil compaiison of niniiuniy inscrip- 
tions, Jus determined the precise mean- 
ing of reit.un winds used in sepulehial 
foimul.v — 

“ Ril ” - real’s. 

“ Avil ” m- “ avils " age, or aged. 
“Lcine” -- lived. 

“Lupu ” died. < 

If to this wc add that the general, if not. 
precise, moaning of twm or dliiec other 
M'pulchml foimuhe can he guessed aA, a^id 
that “lion” i uc M ’« 

U 


(laughter, and " JI111II1..1I," glut t, or 
sjKHtre, we have the full c \l<»nt, ot mu 
knowledge of the Etmsi.m vouluiluy 
1 Lami states that ill his day, besides 
the three i lassie l.inguigex, “the Htlnopir, 
the Egyptian, the Ai.iluc, the < 'optic, the 
Chinese, the Celtic, the Jhisipio, the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Teutonii, the lluiiie, and wh.it 
not,*’ had keen ronsiiited 111 vain foi the 
key to the Etruscan. Lan/i thought he had 
discoM'icd it in the Greek, and to establish 
his theory put that nohle language to sad 
toituie, fiom which sounder eiitirism has 
released it. Di. Aiuold (History of ltumr, 
jnef. p. XIII.) exjierted the 1 11 tci] nutation 
of the Etriise.m to he diseoveied. Ami 
Muller (Etiusk end. 3 , In) cntcitaim d 
the hope that in some secluded vnlle\ of 
the Gnsons 01 of the T\ml, a 11*11111.11^ of 
the old Uluclian dialect might he duscoveied 
which would moi \j as a key to the Elms- 
c.m. fie adds th.d Von Iloimayr held the 
Smsehish dialect to hr litiusian. Within 
the last few joins Muller’s Imjie has been 
in soinc degire miliscd hy the Jahmus of a 
German scholar, who though he has found 
no key to the interpretation .of tlic Etrus- 
can, has atleast show 11 that some remnantsof 
a dialect veiy like it remain among the Alps 
of llhictia. Sfceuh, ITubcr die l r rbcwohiiei 
ll.itieus und ihrcn Zusammenhang mit. deu 
Etruskeni. Munchen, 1843 . T11 travelling 
m some 0 iiomeeTcalisSi lil* tlir'l.Himns nt o 
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f * 

himself into the belief tlmt to liim it 1ms been reserved to unravel 
the mystery, or who possesses the Sabine faculty of dreaming 
what he wislies, we must reply in the words of the prophet. 
“It is an ancient nation, a nation whose language thou knowest 
not.” 

Were it not for this mystery of the language, the oriental 
analogies on the one hand, and the Greek features on the other, 
which are obvious in the recorded customs of Etruria and the 
monuments of her art, might la; reconciled by the theory of a 
Pelasgic colony from Asia Minor. Jhit the language in its utter 
loneliness compels us to look further for the origin of tlu* 
Etruscan people. 

For the benefit of travellers, who would spell their wav through 
■epitaphs, I subjoin the Etruscan alphabet, in the proper order of 
the characters, confronting them with the Greek. 


A 

nan 

K (F :>) 

>) 

E 


Dignnnmi 

i in 

Z 

+ ^ rm-fly >j % 

Aspirnte 

0 B H 

<F> 

OO0OO 

T 

1 

K 

HA 

A 

s/d 

M 

nrm 


N 

m\AH 

n 

11 

22 accented 

M/A 

O ko])pji 

P 

V 

(HID 

V 

iU 

T 

TN 

T 

V Y rarely \ ^ 

<1> 

4> <J> ©0 

X 


<h ? 

8$ 


vitli tin* strunge-sonndip" names, on the 
high-ioads as veil a-« in tlic most secluded 
\ alleys. Mountains 01 villages ltme the 
appellations of Tilismu, Wisadona, Na- 
turns, Yelthuins, Sihludeins, Srhlaiftlerc, 
Vi Haiders, Firmisaun, Similaiin, (Tiitidaun, 
Altrans, SisUans, Axams, — wherever lie 
turned, theseinysterious names resounded 
in his cats ; and he took them to he the 
relics of some long perished race. 11c 
tested them by the Celtic, and could find 


tiuditions of ,i lihieto-Ktrui ia confirmed. 
Like many of his countrymen he rides his 
hubby too haul ; and seeks to establish 
analogies vliieh none 4m t a determined 
theoiist couhl peueive. What resemhlnnee 
is ajipaient to eve or ear lietueen such 
words asstlie following, taken almost at 
random from his tables' - Carolina 
Tschirgant ; Cara Tsclmtseli ; Yclacatwu 
. Vollgross ; Oaluruna- Gold rain ; Calnsi 
Calunuturusa -Schlandeis ; 


Schleiss 

WluvAii.'i Pis. 
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The Ktruseiiu alphabet, it will be seen, wants the B, r, A, E, 
the II, anil both the O and 12 . 1 * In the c ustom of writing from 
rii»ht to left, and of frequently dropping the short vowels, the 
Etruscan bears a close oriental analogy. Indeed it is probable 
that like the Pelasgie, the Greek, nml other kindred alphabets, 
this had its origin from Phoenicia. 1 ' 

The numerals known to us by the name of Homan, are in 
reality Etruscan ; and wore originally not only read from right to 
left, but were inverted. 

Professor Mommsen points out that there are two distinct 
phases in the Etruscan language, the earlier, as ascertained from 
the most ancient monuments, showing an abundance of vowels, 
and an avoidance of the juxta-position of two consonants ; but by 
the gradual suppression of the vowels this sweet and sonorous 
tongue was transformed into one insufferably harsh and rough ; 
forming such words as Tarchnas, Klchscntrc, Achle, Klutmsta, 
Alksti, for Tarquinius, Alexandres, Achilleus, ( lytamincstra, 
Alceslis — in short, the character of the language was changed 
from an Italian to a German type. There are certain isolated 
analogies to other Italic tongues, the proper names in particular 

* In tlie Kliim. a .iu alphabet or l>ninai/n between 7.10 and I>I4 no. Ann. Inst, 

tlie second Irttei is ;t ), ;m<L the Hapfut is lS7«i, p. 227 it nry. Whether the < h.i- 

"anting; while those of Chiusi, winch me i.uteis (.une directly finm PhuMiiiu into 

pi olialily iif e.uliei date, show the l.ittei Ktiuiia, or wuc i mured through (muse, 

I'tti'i alone. Tn the alphabet of lluselhe, is a disputed point Muller maintains the 

howeu'i, n huh is ap] latently tlie most latter. Klnisk IV. (5, 1. Mommsen is 

leient of all, there aio not only both these of the same opinion, and thinks they wen* 

• hauuteis, hut the l»p)m m addition. It. impoited hy the Done Ohaleidians, wlm 

»i iv he that the ) had the sound of the eoloni/ed the shores of Cumpamn, and th.it. 

•fniiumi, though the evistenee of that letter the Pullmans reeeived them fiom the 

in the Etiiisian alphabet is not generally Kfmse.ins. Mi. Daniel Shaipo, speaking of 

lOiogmsed. The liltli letter in the Etrus- the disco ire lies hi Loin, declines, that “it 

■an alphabet has the toiee of “ ss ' aeeoid- may bo pioved, tioni a eompaiisoti of the 

,n s t(l Lepsius, of '* x” no online to Mullet ; alphabets, that the Etruscans denied their 
hut it is now genet ally lcengnued as the diat.wteis fiom Asia Minor, and not fmm 

opmalent of the (Deck uta. In the (Tiecie.” Fellows’ Lyeia, p. 4 Isf. The 

D'uiiai/o alphabet it, has the peculiar foi lit leseuiblaiiee, indeed, of the Etiiisean 
loseinbling an e. For the Etruscan alpha- alplialiet to the Lyeian is stiiking — still 
h*t tonnd at Ihnii.iuo, see p 172 of this moic so that which it bears to tlie Phiv 

i ohmic \ for that of Kusella*, see Vol. II. gian, such ns it is seen on the tomhs of 

l* -21 ; and for the three at Chiusi, Dogan-lii. Sec Walpole's travels, and 
^"1. II. p. IlOd. These last rue supposed Steuait’s Lidia and Plnygia. Dr. Klttg- 
t" be the most amienl. Gamin tint, Ann. maim marks three pounds*# Etruscan 
Inst. 1871, ]»p, lad — Ifjfi. inscriptions, distinguishable by the fonn of 

‘Dr. Hell >ig veiy ingeniously demon- the letteis. The tirst, anterior to the Peln- 
v Dates, fiom a consideration of the length ponncsiun War, or to 4-iI » e. The second, 
"• the Etruscan sirruht, as givfti bv Varro from that date to the First Punu Win, or 
IVnsonn XVI 1. .1), that the alphabet to 2d 4 n.o. The third, fiom the Punii War 
I'u.st liai e beQii ijiUYKlived toAlif. FVvire,.* Am- AnsVJs-E.v 
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being formed in accordance with the universal Italic system, but 
with these exceptions the Etruscan language is as distinct from 
all the Gneco- Italic tongues, as are those of the Celts and Slavs 
— a distinction recognized by the llomans themselves, who spoke 
of the Etruscan and Gaulish as barbarous languages, of the 
Oscan and Volscian as rustic dialects. The result of all our 
investigations into the character of this mysterious language, is 
that we seem to have sufficient authority for classing the Etrus- 
cans among the peoples of Indo-Germanic origin. 7 

"While Professor Corssen, by a comparison of Etruscan inscrip- 
tions with other early languages of the Peninsula, arrives at tla* 
conclusion that the Etruscan is an indigenous Italic tongue, 'the 
Earl of Crawford and Palcarres has been led by confronting it 
with the remains of the old German dialects, to believe lie has 
demonstrated its affinity to them, especially to those spoken by 
the Thuringian tribes, the Visi-Goths and Ostro-Goths. T say 
he believes lie has proved this, for to sav more were to hazard a 
judgment, which in matters of such erudition T do not possess, 
but as I do not hold to the Tllnntian origin of the Etruscans, I 
may consistently hope that the verdict of philologists on his lord- 
ship’s theory will be " not proven.” The Pev. Ilobert Ellis also 
maintains the Aryan character of the Etruscan language, believing 
it to have close affinities to the Armenian, yet he admits the non- 
Aryan character of its numerals, which he pronounces to be Ibero- 
African. The Kev. Isaac Taylir stands alone in regarding the 
Etruscan language as Turanian, and of the “ Altaic, or Eiimo- 
Turkic family of speech,” but the method he adopts in his quest 
of linguistic affinities, gathering them from different branches of 
the Turanian stock in all parts of the world, is surely not philo- 
sophical, and is hardly calculated to secure our confidence in his 
deductions. “ The key to the Etruscan language ” Mr. Taylor 
fihds f in a pair of ivory dice discovered at Vulci in 1847, and 
incrihed with the monosyllables Mach, IIuth, Ki, Sa, Zal, Tnr. 
Professors Max Muller and Corssen have questioned that these 
words are the names of Etruscan numerals ; but it may be fairly 
presumed that the words were inserted in this instance instead of 
the pips from 1 to G which are found «, on /ill other specimens of 
Etruscan dice as yet brought tb light. Granting them to be the 
Etruscan names of the numerals, how are they to be arranged ? 
Here the interpreters differ widely, Ellis, .Campanari, and Miglia- 
rini adopting one order, Taylor another, viz : — 
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i 2 ■! » :■ A 

Mr. KUi- — .Mali Tim Kal • Until K. Si. 

Mr. T.ivlm --M.U li Ki Zil Si Tim Ilntli. 

Until their order is determined, the discovery of these nu- 
merals will add little to our knowledge of the Etruscan language. 

<U)\EltNMK\T. 

The government of Etruria in external form bore some re- 
semblance to a federal republic, each of its Twelve States or 
(Cities having a distinct sovereignty, yet combining in a leagm* 
of amity and mutual assistance — such a confederation, in fact, as 
existed in early times among the states of Greece. Vet the 
internal government of each state was an aristocracy, for the 
Etruscans hated a monarchy, and the kings we read of oc- 
casionally in Homan history were either the chief rulers of each 
state, or one chosen out of this body to preside over all, like 
the Doges of Venire or tile Popes of Home. The analogy in the 
latter case is strengthened by the double functions, political and 
ecclesiastical, of tin* Etruscan Lucumonos. For these princes 
were sill augurs, skilled in divination and the mysteries of “ the 
Etruscan Discipline and when they met iu solemn conclave at 
the shrine of the great goddess Yoltumna, to deliberate on the 
affairs of the Confederation, one was chosen from among them 
as high priest or pontiff. s In •Etruria, as in the Papal State, tin* 
same an ill decreed civil laws, and prescribed religious observances 
and ceremonies, all on the assumption of an unerring interpreta- 
tion of the will of heaven. 

Political freedom was a plant which flourished not in Etruria. 
The power was wholly in the bauds of priestly nobles ; the 
people had no voice in the government, not even the power of 
making themselves heard and respected, as at Home. Wlpitet r er 
may have been the precise relation between the ruling class and 
their dependents, it is clear that it was akin to the feudal system, 
and that, the mass of the community was enthralled. The state 
oi society was not precisely that of tin* middle ages, for there was 
more union and community of interest and feeling than aiming 

s Liv. V. 1 ; Seiv. .nl Yirg. jfiii. X. 202. sena m las .v>\ crcigu capacity bi ought down 
Scivins tells that ea< h of the Twelve tiic tiom heaven Min. JI. 54. When w 

Cities of Etruria was ruled by a I urn mo , Veil set up a real king, it gave great 

or king, one of whom was Miprenfe ; ad otfencc to the lest of the Confedciation 

MlC’iiDtiirtlTi cm- t.i/riiiitmrOFV-ft.rn rtiHimnrir. ■ nt- * t.i rt 
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tlie feudal lords of Geriniiny, France, or Filmland. The commons 
must have been a conquered people, the descendants of the early 
inhabitants of the land, and must have stood in a somewhat 
similar relation to their rulers, to that which the Ferheci of 
Laconia held to their Dorian lords, or the subjugated Saxons of 
England bore to their Norman conquerors. That they were 
serfs rather than slaves seems evident, from the fact that they 
formed the class of which the Etruscan armies were composed. 
The Etruscans possessed slaves, like the other nations of 
antiquity ; w nay, their bondage was proverbially rigorous, 1 — but 
these were captives taken in war, or in their piratical expeditions. 
Niebuhr shows that " the want of a free and respectable com- 
monalty — which the Etruscans, obstinately retaining and extend- 
ing their old feudal system, never allowed to grow up — was tin* 
occasion of the singular weakness displayed by the great Etruscan 
cities in their wars with the 1 tomans, where the victory was 
decided by the number and strength of the infantry.” * It was 
also the cause of the inferiority of the Etruscan to the Greek 
civilization — of its comparatively stationary and conventional 
character. Vet had there been no slaves, and had the entire 
population been of one race, the lower classes could hardly have 
escaped enthralment, for it is difficult to conceive of a system of 
government more calculated to enslave both mind and body than 
that of the aristocrat ical augurs and aruspices of Etruria. 


9 Liv. V. I. 22. l)ion> si us (XI. p. 5112) 
speaks of the Ktruscan nobles leading the 
ircj/carai, or serfs, out to battle against 
the Romans; and the “ agi estnun io- 
hortes” mentioned bj Livy (IX. 3H), 
weic probably of the same class. The 
rebellious slaves who usmped the supicine 
power at Volsimi arc shown by Niehiiln to 
lia\e been also seifs, not domestic shoes. 
Ilist. ltyin. 1. p. 121; III. p 51b. Sec 
Yol. 11 p. 22, of this 

1 This would appear from Maitial, IX. 
2*5, 1 - 

Kt sonet innumei A, coinpcdc Tiiseuj ager. 

C’iegro says the Ktiusc.ui pirates used to 
tie their living captoes to the bodies of the 
dead (ap. Reiv. ad .Kn. V 111. 4711); and 
\irgil l dates the same ot Hezentiiis, the 


2 Niebuhr, I. j». 122. Engl. trans. The 
gieat historian, how'eier, goes too far in 
asserting that the extant woiks of the 
Ktiuscans could not have been executed 
without taskmasters and bondmen Q>. 129). 
Indeed the distinction between the public 
works of the Egyptians and Etruscans, ad- 
mitted by Niebuhr himself— that all the 
woiks of the latter we are acquainted with 
have a great public object— is a sufficient 
refutation of this position. The w’orks of 
the Eti uscans arc not ostentatious, useless 
piles, but such as might he produced in 
industrious, eommeieial, yet w'.ulikc com- 
munities, of no gieat extent, and under the 
inHuciicc of more popular freedom than was 
ever enjoyed m Etruria. The temples of 
lVstiini, Agrigentuin, and Selinas, are 
examples of this 
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Tlu* religion of Etruria in her earliest ages Lure some resem- 
blance to tlmt of Egypt, but more to the other theological systems 
of tlie East. It lmd the same <>100111;’, unbending, imperious 
character, the same impenetrable shroud of mysticism and sym- 
bolism ; widely unlike the lively, plastic, phantasy-full creed of 
the Greeks, whose joyous spirit found utterance in song. The 
one was the religion of a caste, imposed for its exclusive benefit 
on the masses, and therefore not an exponent of national 
character, though influencing it; the other was the creed of an 
entire people, voluntarily embraced from its adaptation to their 
wants — nay, called into being by them — and necessarily stamped 
with the peculiar impress of their thoughts and feelings. In 
consequence of increased intercourse with other lands in sub- 
sequent times, the mythology of Etruria assimilated in great 
measure to that of Greece; yet there was always this difference, 
that she held her creed, not as something apart from all political 
m stems, not as a set of dogmas which deep-probing philosophy 
and shallow' superstition could hold in common, and each invest 
with its peculiar meaning. Xo ; it was with her an all-pervading 
principle — the very atmosphere of her existence- -a leaven 
operating on the entire mass of society — a constant presence 
c\erfeltin one form or other — a power admitting no rival, all- 
niling, all-regulating, all-rcqifiring. Such was ils sway, that it 
moulded the national character, and gave the Etruscans a pre- 
eminently religious reputation among the people of antiquity. 3 
Fake the Homan Catholic in after times, it was a religion of 
mysteries, of marvels, of ceremonial pomp and observances. It 
was, however, a religion of fear. The deities most dreaded 
received most adoration, and their wrath was deprecated even 
by the sacrifice of human life. Its dominance was not without 
one beneficial effect. It bound its votaries in fetters, if not of 
entire harmony, at least of peace. Those ci\il contests which 
w’ere the disgrace of Greece, which retarded her civilization, and 
ultimately proved her destruction, seem to have been unknown 
*n Etruria. Vet the power of her religion was hut negative* it 
proved ineffectual as a national bond, as an incitement to make 
common cause against a common foe. The several States were 

often at variance, and pursued independent courses of action, and • 

• 

* Liv. V. I — (ions ante (mines alius co aite rolemli ens. A 1 noli. VII. Cicnetux. 
H'&y.V'Jki'lit-a ’/il'i. j oilO j" > . . tvi relWct. ... *Lmatei mu*** dilutin'. Kton'-* 
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thus laid themselves open to hv conquered in detail. 1. But so 
far as we can learn from history, they were never arrayed in arms 
against each other ; and this must have been the effect of their 
common religion. Yet it was her s\stem of spiritual tyranny 
that rendered Etruria inferior to Greece. She had the same 
arts — an equal amount of scientific knowledge — a more extended 
commerce. In every field laid the Etruscan mind liberty to 
expand, save in that wherein lies man’s highest delight and glory. 
Before the gate of that paradise where the intellect revels 
unfettered among speculations on its own nature, on its origin, 
existence, and final destiny, on its relation to the First Cause, 
to other minds, and to society in general — stood the sacerdotal 
Lucunio, brandishing in one hand the double-edged sword of 
secular and ecclesiastical authority, and holding forth in the other 
the hooks of Tages, exclaiming, to his awe-struck 1 subjects, 
“Believe and obey!” Liberty of thought and action w r as as 
incompatible with the assumption of infallibility in the governing 
power in the days of Tarchon or I’orseno, as in those of Bins IX. 

The mythological system of Etruria is learned partly from 
ancient writers, partly from national monuments, particularly 
figured mirrors. It was in sonic measure allied to that of 
Greece, though rather to the early Belasgic system than to that 
of the Hellenes; hut still more nearly to that of Homo, who in 
fact derived certain of her di\inities and their names from this 
source. 

The three great deities, who had temples in every Etruscan 
city, were Tina or Tixi v — T jiai.va or Citra — and Mexiiva, or 
Mkxerva.' 1 

Tinia was the supreme deity of the Etruscans, analogous to 
the /eus of the Greeks, and the Jupiter of the Homans — “the 
centre of the Etruscan god-world, the power who speaks in the 


1 Fin** only of the Twelve artist* <1 the 
Latins against Tanjmnms THm-us. Ihrni. 
Hal. Ill ]». 1 SO. Airetinm, in 443, re- 
fused to join the lest in their attack on 
Sntiium, then in the rover of the Romans. 
Liv. IX. :W. Veil, just before her capture, 
estrifn^ed iieisclf fiom the lest of the Con- 
federation, v hit’ll refused succour in her 
need. Liv V. 1, 17. When Sutiium and 
Nepete aie railed the allies of Rome, and 
are said to have besought assistance ng.u nst 
the litru&ians (Liv. VI. .‘5, !*, 10), this must 
refer to the Roman, not the Etruscan popu- 
lation. for the latter, from the small si/e 


of the towns, might easily be outnumbered 
by a gni iisoti. That tin* conquered portion 
weie iead % \ to unite with their Etruscan 
bietlucn when ntcasion offered, is proved 
in the case ol Nepete. Liv. VI. 10. (here, 
howe'er, was in nioie independent alliance 
with Kouap, but even sbe at one time was 
urged by the sjmpathy of blood to sever this 
alliance ; and it does not appear that she 
was ever in arms against her fellow cities of 
the Etruscaji Cnnfedeiation. See Vol. 1. 
p. 2 3S. 

5 Sen. ad Virg. J2n. 1. 420; II. 20(5. 
To these three T.irqnin added Mercury. 
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tlmmlcr- and descends in the lightning.” He iilone had three 
separate bofts to fiurl, and is therefore ah\a.\s represented on 
Etruscan monuments with a thunder-bolt with triple points in 
his hand.® 

That.xa or CVpra was the Etruscan Hera or Juno, ‘and her 
principal shrines seem to have been at Veii, Falerii, and LVrusia. 
Like her counterpart among the Greeks and Homans, she appears 
to have been worshipped muter other forms, according to her 
various attributes — as Eeronia, Uni, Eileitliyia-Leucotbea . 7 

Ht.nkva, as she is called on Etruscan monuments, answers to 
the Pallas-Atliene of the Greeks. It is probable that the name 
by which the Ilomans knew her was of purely Etruscan origin. 1 * 
She- seems to have been allied to Noktia*, the Kortuim of the 
Etruscans. 9 ' Like her counterpart in the Greek and Homan 
mythology, she is represented armed, and with the a*gis on her 
breast, liut lias sometimes wings in addition . 1 

There were Twelve Great Gods, six of each sex, called Dii 
Conseiltes or Complices. They composed the council of Tinia, 
and .are called “ tlie senators of the gods” — “the IVimtes of the 
Thunderer himself.” They were tierce and pitiless deities, 
dwelling in tile inmost recesses of heaven, whose names it was 
forbidden to utter. Yet they were not deemed eternal, but 
supposed' to rise and fall together . 2 

'' Plin. II. 53. Seneca (Kit. (Ju:i«>t. JT. tne ot her a* .1 gndde-s oi bnths .mil light 
41) sajs that flic first kind ot bolt, which as Feiotiu is mkI b> Vano(V. 71) to ho a 
inonitniy and nnt wiathful;,Jo\c can hull Sabine goddess. Gcihnid (Gutth. p. 3) 
at Ins plensiuc ; the sci_»»u<l he i.m hull takes Lei to ho cqui\ul< a nt to Juno, MiUlur 
only with the consent of Lift Cornu il of the (III. 3, 8) to Telliis oi Mama. Sou Vol/l. 
Twelve Gi cat Gods ; and to hull the third p. 121). ’For Uni, .see Ann. Inst. ]N$1, 
kind he is obliged to consult the Shrouded tav. d’aggcG. H. For Elicit h,\ia, sceVoI. I 
Oods. He is M'lnetunes icpiesehted a.s a p.<29'2. Tho litc.s ot the Jiti iim an Junoaie 
1'oaidlchS youth. Gciliard, Etriis. Spiog. desci lbed ,hy Ovid, Amoi. III. dog. Hi , 
1 tat. 14.' Some' have sought an etymo- cf. Dion. llal. J. p. 17. 
logical relation between Tina and Zeus; 8 So thinks Muller (Jitiu^k. III. 3. 2), 
otheis to Tonaiis, and othois cion to the notwithstanding that Vano as»ui(|S it to he 
Odin of the noi thorn mythology, though* Sabine. Ling. LaJ,. V/71. Mullei icgards 
this Minilaiity is pionouuced by Muller to her ai^ the only KtiUM.m dmmly whose 
bt amdental. Etiusk, III. 3, 1. Geihaid/ woralnp was traiistonrd to Home m all its 
Gnttheit p. 27. purity. 

• We learn tho name of Unpia fiom '* ticrhanl (Gotthcit p. Hi) thinks the 
Strabo, V. p. 241, who states that the town lelation lx 1 tween M:nci\a and Kortja i.s 
<u that name in Pireiiiim took its Annie flora . established by the tact ot the annual nail 
tin; temple built tlie^e by the EtiuscanS, being diiven into tho temple of the latter at, 

•md dednated to this goddess. The name Volsinii, and ot the foimci mi the Capitol. 

* u l'ia has not heeu found on Etrttecan Gerhard takes Noitu for a Pdasgio divinity, 

inorniments, where the goddess is generally 1 As in a bioii7e figure from Orte, in the 

i ailed Thalnn, though Gerhaid (Gufth. d. Museo Gregniiano, see V«l. II. p. 478. 

Ktrusk. ii. 4lU tJu nk«. Uas.no me. i«a!e4c.i i.or . v A mol 1 . adv. . \ T ni„. 1 IL .4.0. . Vo.rco.. do 
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Still more awful aiul potent were “ tlie shvo|i<le(l«£ro(ls/’ — Dii 
Involuti — whose nppcllutioii is sug^stivr* of their mysterious 
diameter ; 'they ruled both gods and Sien, and to their decisions 
oacu Tinia liimself was obedient. They were alsi> called T)ii 
Superiors. 5 * * ' r 
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The Etruscans believed in Nine Great Gods, wlro had il^power 
of hurling thunderbolts ; they wcjre called Novensiles by the 
Homans. 1 Of thunderbolts there were eleven sorts, of wliicfl 
/Ti»lA/;as the supreme tlmi^ler-god, wielded three. 5 Cup^A, or 
* <$uno> as one the ni{ie, also hurled her bolts.'* Menkrva, the 
thirds hurled hers at$hevt|me of the vernal equinox. 7 Summanvs 
lunluil hi. 4 bolts by. night as Jupiter did })y day, and received even 

lli* Hast. I. 1 ; Maitinn Capelin, de Knpt. times ; perhaps a mirror, fta Gerlmrd 

I. H. Uciliaid thinks they imtifc. inclmle suggests, but more probably a 1»as- rejief. ‘ 

the eight* tfumdcr-wielrligg gods known to “’flee the alnive wood -cut. **' 

»S to which he would add Verminous, 1 Flin. II. Mum lifts up. Afhoh. II^ 
•hums or Apollo, frortia dr FortuAa, and US. Vniro (Ling. Lat. V. 74) sti.vs tin* 
Voltumna. Uottli. d. Etrusk. p. 2JL name of Novensiles is derived from the 

■* Seneca, Nat. Quicst II. 41; Fe^tus, Sabines. Gerhard considers the No\ ensilc*> 

r. Manuhhe. Geihard (^ottheit. Etru&k. to belong, without doubt, to the Etnisean 

taf. }) gi\es a singular plate of two veiled, mythology Gottli. Etrusk. JlL 8. 

figures, sitting hack to hack, and with botlr f t? ,Plin. loe. cit. ; Servius (ail /E 11 . T. *4d) 
hands to their mouths, which he thinks may (jteteitt* that in the Etrfisean hooks on Thing*' 
icpre-eiit “ the shmuded gods.” Thevare sinvijr hy Liglitimig, mention was made id 
t.iken fioma iliawmg in the public archives tw^jre soits i*f thunderbolts, 

of Viteiho, supposed to he a copy from r> Se4v. lor. cit. . VIII. 421*. 

? .--juiriitmiif. Iimiiiai (juglfbbiiofu.' li tru;>* . ’wimiAiir mre uuum i» n 
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HiolteljWioiimriyiir *hg old Homans as a thunder-wielding god, 
thaft^iyter^inirfe^ YujgYis, oi'Veimits, though with n Latin 
nai&e, muEtnikcan deity, whoso bolts had tlie singular eilect 
juf mifldfig, iljftee tl^j- struck so deaf, “ that tliey could not hear 
tin 1 thunder, or feVeit louder noises. ” ,J Vulcanfor as the JKtrus- 
can^ called hiift$HTftfrANs> was another bolt-hurling god . 1 Maks 
was also one of these nine . 2 The last two arc* not mentioned, 
but it seems probable that one was Sateen, or it may be their 
great infernal deity Maxti s. :< Tip} ninth was probably Hercules 
— Kjigle, or Hkkcli;-— a favourite, god of the Etruscans.* 

Besides these, were other great deities, as VjflfrTMxrs, or “the 
changeable,” tliie god of wine and gardens, th« Etruscan Jhiccbus; * 
though that ^od‘ is sometimes also called Puui’iii.r.Ns. (> Allied 
to him, probably iii' .‘Jpore than name, was Voj/ltmna, the great 
goddess at whose shrine the confederate princes of Etruria held 
their counctfs . 7 With her also may he analogous, Hokta, whose 
name perhaps, indicates a goddess of gardens, and from an hom 
a town* of Etruria derived its name.# Ai*nr, or Apollo, often 
appears Oil Etruscan^nomunehts, as god of the sun, being some- 
times called Ufcfc ; u and so also Teems, or Mercurv ; 1 and 

V K * , * 

TntAtf, or Yeatte: : atyl more rarely Thesax, the goddess of the 

x I’lin. loc^t, j AugfcjAilf. $e Civ. JJei, sent« > il armed with the thunderbolt as well 
IV- -3. . ’ as with his dub. Oottheit d.' Ktnisk. p. 

JWtei^xvir. in, % 23. imi/i yi. p *'») took m mmi. to 

1 Serv. R& 2Etf. I,‘ 4H. \Jt i.s “ Ynlca- he Ikicdius. 


nnm” in .some editions, and Mullet (Kti uskf 
III. 8, 5) prefers it to “ Jumoneui,” wlm h 
i v BarnjfCjuiM reading. 

2 &rv. ad 2En. VIII. m \ cf. Plin. II. 
;13. THo name of the Ktfttscun Mara in not 
known, hut that of the Sabine Mam, “Ma- 
mci ’’ is iiMtenlted in Etruscan letter's on a 
nlwhr ip the Gregorian Musouiri. Bull. 
Iny 18 W, p.ll. * 

3 Tl |e Etruacansafl^ fluid to Iiaveliclieted 
tliftt thunderbolts came not always fiom 
heaven, hut sometimes fiomthe earth ; or, 
,l '' *onie said, from tho planet Saturn. l’l in. 
II. ;»’*>. On this ground Mhller (Etiu.sk. 
•II.- 8, 5) thinks Saturn was the eighth. 
•*" treiliaid, ^Oottlieiteu der Etrusker, p. 

- ins ‘(ad .En. VIII. 4:10), indeed, 

' ■' s that some a&ribod the power of*hurling 
‘■"Its to Auster. , 'J 

1 -Muller (III. 4, 2) does^ot attempt ttK 
"’U'l'h the ninth. Gerhard, lion ever, front 
jho evidence of monuments, tifkes i^Ho 
mu* been Hercules, for on an Etim^mn 
'em in Jus possession that god is ronre- 


' See Vol. II. p. :{.*{. 

b As in the beautiful iiiinoi lepiesonted 
in the frontispiece to this \olume^ 
name seems eounected with “INipImw,"" 
the Etruscan fmm u/ Pnpiilniua.* See’* 
VoL II. p. 220 / ’ ' < 

7 See Vol. JI. p. n 

s See Vot. I. p. I4u. Goihuid, Gottheif. 
p. 35. . 

'* As on a minor in the Mnseo Gtegoiiav". 
See Vol. If! p. 18*2. Jlus n.imu^hftwcvei, 
has been found attached to a female di\ imf\ 
on another min Dull. Ijist. 1817, p 117. 

1 Tbe name of U 41 A god on Etiuw an 
mirrors tegeneially < ‘Tiums, ,, or“Tliiii ms . ” 
in on® 4 case lie is tailed “Tmms Aitas, 
ortho infernal M&nuy (Vol. JJ. p. 48jp, 
itt another, “Minpiiios.” (ieihaid, Etuis 
Kpieg. II. taf. 182. lie w as associateil b\ 
Tanpiin with the thiee great gods. Sen. 
ad iEn. II. 2110. (lalliimu Inis (ap. Macmb 
111. 8 ) said that the Etniseaiis called tli.s 
god Omul Ills. 

2 This name is so olten attadied to 


hm THE GODS OF T1IE E'flUJSCANS. [introduction. 

• A 

dawn, Eos-Aurorn ; :1 and Eosxa, or LALA-T-tfee Efruscai liiii.i, 
or iliaim . 1 Nktiiink, or Neptune, also appears oiriiiouupents/ 1 
though rarely, which is singular considering . the nntrhinic 
character of the people; and Janus and Silycuuis- are. also known 
as Etruscan gods,- P the double head of the fanner being u common 
device on the coins of Volateme and Telamon. Then there were 
four gods called Penates — Cere« >t Pales, ‘ Fortuna, and the Genius 
Jovialis; 7 and the two PenatfiS «of Latium,--the Dioscuri,-— 
(■AsTrit and IYltukk — were miujh worshipped in Etruria, as 
we learn from monuments/ The worship of the mysterious 
Cabeiri testified* -to 5 , the Pelasgie origiil of a portion of. tin* 
Etruscan population.** 


All these deities are more or less akin to thqse of other ancient 
mythological systems, and what were of native origin and wlnit of 
foreign introduction, it is not always easy to determine. Hut 
there were; others more peculiarly Etruscan. At least if their 
counterparts are to be found in/ the Greek and Homan myth- 
ology, they had a wider influence .‘in Etruria, and occupied a 
more prominent place in the Etruscan Pantheon. Such is the 
goddess of Fate, who is generally represented with wings, some- 
times with a hammer and nail, as if fixing unalterably her decrees 


figuies of Venus, tlnit tlieie can he no 
question of the identity. Sometimes she 
is icpiesciited with “Atimiq” (Adonis), 
or with “Elina” and “.Menlo ” (Helen 
and Menelaus), 01 with “Elina ’ and 
/‘Elsntic” (Helen and Alexandci). Gci- 
l Jbard, Et. Spieg. taf. Ill, 11a, 11' 7, Jl»S. 

’ Tcrtullian (Spi rt, e. K) says tiiis goddess 
'was called Mini la. 

* “Thcsan” nu-urs on two mirrors in 
the Giegoriftn Museum (V»l. IT. p. 482). 
(u'lhaid suggests a relation, and m one 
ease an identity, hot ween Thcsan and tlie 
Themis of the Gieeks. Gottli, p. 311 , 
Etiusk* Spieg. taf. 70. 

4 “ Losna ” is attached to the figure nf 
Diana on a minor. Etrusk. ( Sjiieg. taf. 
171; Lanzi, II. tav Yllf. 6. It is doubt- 
less ,i foim of Jama. “Lula” is found on 
another minor. Gciluud, Gottheit. taf. 
\U7. 

6 The name “Nethuns” occurs on in 
mu ror in the Gregoiian Museum (Vol. 
II. p. 482). Gerhard (Gottheit. pp. 2, 
HM icgards this as the Latin name, and 
doubts if Neptune weic an Ktiuscan deity, 
though he is said to have been one of the 
l'enates (Aruoh. adv. Nat J II. 40; Sen. 


ad *.En. 11.^ 325), but Muller (HI. 3, 4) 
sayl justly, if the name bernbt .Etruscan, 
that people must have bait a god of the sea, 
" A four-faced Janus was worshipped at 
F.ilciii. Serv. ad JEn. VII., 607 ; Macrob. 
Sat. I. 0. Silvan us was a Pelasgie god, 
who had a oelclrmted slirine at Cure. 
Vug Mn. VIII. 600 ; of. Liv. II. 7. . 

7 Arnob. foe. cit. j Serv. ad .En. II. 825, 
s The Diosnui are not recorded iipEtrus- 
* can divinities by ancient w liters, but they 
aie fen frequently and distinctly lcprcscntcl 
on the Illinois, that it is impassible not to 
leeognise them as Etruscan ; indeed, they 
aie often mentioned* by name. Ueihaid, 
Gottheit. pp. 2, 22, 46. 

lf The Gabeii ‘1 were the great gods of the 
Pelasgie Smuothiace, and Ceitain passage-, 
(Dion. Ilal. I. C. 23; Maoioh. Sat. III. 
h) which ascribe their w-orslnp to tlio 
Tyn henes, or Etruscans, may lefer to the 
Pelasgi.* Muller, III. 3, If). Hut Taiqmn, 
.it is said, was initiated into the mystene-' 
* of Samotlnacc* Serv. .id ;En. II. 206. 
Gerhard sees in the three heads on tin* 
Gatj of Volteira, and in eertam scones <>n 
nuyrors, the three mysterious deities «t 
Letnnos. Gottheit. p. 13. 
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Jj’ATES — GENII— LAKES. 
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— an idea bgrrowW by the Homans ; but more frequently with 
a bottle in one hand and a styhix* in the other, w itli which to 
inscribe her decisions. She is found with various names 
attached; but the inept common are Lvs\, and Mean. 1 A 
kindred goddess* is frequently introduced in the reliefs oil the 
sepulchral urns, as present at the death of some individual, and 
is generally armed with a hammer, a sword, or torch, though 
sometimes brandishing snakes li&e a Fury. 

What gives most peculiarity tp the Etruscan mythology is the 
doctrine of Genii. The entire system of national dh ination, 
called “the Etruscan Discipline,” was supposed to have been 
revealed by a (Jenius, called Tages — a. wondrous hoy with a 
hoary head axjd th# wisdom of age, who sprung from the fresh - 
ploughed funfOWS of Tarquinii . 2 But the worship of the Lares 
and Penates, th# household deities who watched over the personal 
and pecuniary interests of individuals and families, was the most 
prominent feature in the Etruscan mythology, whence it was 
borrowed by the Romans . 3 * Thence it was also, in all proba- 
bility, that tire Romans obtained their doctrine of an attendant 
genius watching over every individual from his birth — 

' GegfclS cornea qui tempornt asti mu, 

who was of the* same sex as the individual, and was called Genius 
ulien male, and Juno when feuyile. Yet we find no positive 
proof of this doctrine anjong the Etruscans . 1 

Last, but brought most prominently before the eye in Etruscan 
sepulchral monuments, are the dread powers of the lower world. 
Here rale Maxtus and Mania, the infernal deities of the Etrus- 
can creed, whose names never occur on the 1 native monuments, 
but are ascertained from Latin writers/’ In fact, in two painted 

| ^ eft Ld. k 1>. -8S. on Etiuscan sepulrhial tuns in rli.ugc pf 

See \ol. I. p. 418. the dead, fa Mantiis; though gencralljfenllei l 

/ Muller, Etruskl III. 1, li, 7 ; (Jeihard, Charun. Gerhard (Gottheit. tif. VI 2, :{, 

< '"ttlifii. il. Kini.sk. p. 15. gives two figuies from unis in the Museum 

r l lie Genii or demons who are inti oil need of Volterm, which, being crowned, most 
‘*u Kti usciiii inonimients to indicate a fatal piohably rcpicsent the King of Shades. 

1 ouit, aio generally females— at least their Thus lfc was also depleted m Hie (lain- 
scx 1,1 1J,an .v instances <loes not correspond pan. in tomb at Vulyi. See p. Ififi pjf 
"itli that of the defunct. For tlfe Genii this volume. When two Chaiontic males 
«md Junonessee Vol. I. pp. 2Sf» 288. .are introduced into the same scene, as 
Mantua is the Ktiuscan Dispater. Serv. on the \.tsc illustiatod in the fiontispieee 
!*, ^ <n * Ptom liim the city to Vol. II. of this woik, one may lie 

Jinlu.i icceived its name. MifUer (III.’ intended for Mantus, or that which is not 
. l**) thinks that the winged figure, armed Chat uii may he a Thanatos, a personifica- 
" lt]| a tk t n f jitter:'— 
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MAXTUS ANJ > MANIA— CIIAHl’X. [intbodi'ltii.n. 

tombs at Corneto and Orvieto, in which these divinities are de- 
picted, they are designated by the corresponding (Jreek appella- 
tions of Hades and Persephone. In both those instances Mantiis 
is represented seated on a throne, with a wolf-skin on his head, 
and a serpent in one hand, or twining round his sceptre. Mania 
also, in the tomb at Corneto, has her head bristling with snakes. 1 ' 
She was a fearful deity, who was propitiated by human sacrifices.* 
Intimately connected with these divinities was Ouaww, the great 
conductor of souls, the infernal Mercury of the Etruscans, the 
chief minister of Mantus, whose dread image, hideous as the 
imagination could conceive, is often introduced on sepulchral 
monuments ; and who, with his numerous attendant demons and 
Furies, well illustrates the dark and gloomy character of the 
Etruscan superstition/ 

The government and religion of a country being ascertained, 
much may be inferred of the character of its civilization. "With 
such shackles as were imposed on it, it was impossible for the 
Etruscan mind, individually or collectively, to reach the highest 
degree of culture to which society, even in those early ages, 
attained. The intellect of Etruria, when removed from the 
sciences and arts, and purely practical applications, was too much 
absorbed in the mysteries of divination and the juggleries of 
priestcraft. Even art was fettered by conventionalities, imposed, 
it seems, by her religious system. Vet there is recorded evidence 
that she possessed a national literature — histories, 1 !> tragedies , 1 


(III. -I, 9) Migge.sU ;i lelition to tin* 
.Muiidus, the pit in the Coinitiup', which 
was legau led as the mouth of Onus, and 
was opened tluee days m the yeai, for the 
souls to step to the upper world. Yarro, 
ap. Maui oh. I. 1(5. Fcst. u\ Mundus, 
.MgHiidem Lapideni. 

15 the w'oodrutx, Yol. 1. p. Sal ; II. 
p.:,s. 

* Mania, is called the mother of the 
Line-. (Vairo, L. L. IX. (51 ; Mncroh. I. 7 ; 
A uioli. adv. Nat. III. 41), or the mother 
or giandinother of the Manes (Festus, an ft 
Roys used annually to he offered to 
hei at the festnal of the Compitalia, till, 
on tlie expulsion of Tan|uinius Supeibiis, 
the heads of garlic and poppies weie sub- 
stituted. Maerob. Sat. 1. 7. Muller 
(Ktrusk. Ill, 4, 12, 13) thinks she is 
almmb. ,i dr.v.tir.v 1 .. pith. -n sw?Lvi ifc« 


was tiansforred fmm the Ktiuscaii into 
the Jtoniau inytliology ; ami that .die 
answeis also to the Lira or Lai Hilda of the 
Romans. Cf. (iei hard, (ioctheit. p. L.(» 
For the \aiioiis deiivations of the name 
suggested hv Roman giammaiians, see 
Vario, L. L. IX. (51; Festus r. Mania*. 
Scivius ml ASn. I. 143; 111. l>3. Rut it 
the name of tins deity he litruscan it i> 
useless to seek its ongin in the Litin. 

• s See VoL 11. pp. 191 193. 

Yarro, ap. Ceiisorin. XYIL (5. Fol\- 
hius (II. 17) speaks of histories of the 
Etruscan dynasties. There was also an 
Jiistoriah of the name of Vegoja, a fi.U- 
ment *of whose woik is extant. See 
Muller, IV. 5, 3 . 7, 8. 

* Yauo (Ling. Lat. Y. 5o) mention** 
Voljiius, flr Vohiniiiiuh, a wnfrr of Ktiu.- 
mi!» t w ,,s P> 1 »»».. ... ■» ... .,... 
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poems ; 2 besides religions and ritual books ; and the Timmins 
used to send their sons into the bifid of their hereditary foes to 
study its literature and language/ just as in later times the “ old 
Christians ” of Spain sent their youth to receive a knightly 
education at the Moslem courts of Cordoba and Granada. 

History, moreover, attests the eminence of the Etruscans in 
navigation and commerce — for they were for ages “ birds of the 
sea ” '—in military tactics , 0 agriculture, medicine, and other prac- 


- The Feseen nines, m songs of raillery, 
\u*ic Etruscan. See Vol. I. p. 110. The 
K( iiisc.m histnonrx oi actors, danced and 
sing to the sound of the double-pipes. Liv. 
VII. 2. In their religious sen ices also 
the Ktiuscans sang hymns to the honour 
df their gods or heroes. Dion. Hal. I. e. 
21 ; Seiv. ad .Tin. VIII. 285. Lucretius 
(VI 381) speaks of “Tyrrhena caimina” 
on di\ ination hy lightning, Muller, IV. 
.I. 1 

* The sicied or ritual hooks of the Etru < *- 
< .ms are mentioned under many names hy 
am lent writers — Hbri Etrnsci — charts* 
Kt in sea* — seripta Etnisca— Tusei lihclli— 
Mti usca> disciplina* liliri — libri fatales, 
i it uales, hnrnspicinf, fulgurales et toni- 
ti uales— libri Tagetiei— sacra Tagetiea — 
saeia Achcrontica— libri Aclicioutici. Tlie 
author of these sacred walks on the 
“ Etruscan Discipline,” was supposed to he 
T.igcs The names of Tarqnitius, Carina/ 
V«jin],i, Lahco, Ucgoe, Umhricius, ate given 
as wnters on these subjects, prohahlj eom- 
mentatois on T.igc* 

1 Liv. IX. 30 : Cicero, de Divin. T. 11 ; 
V*il. Ma\. I. I, ]. 

'* Diod. Sic V. pp. 29.1, 300, 310; 
Stiaho, V. p. 222. They rivalled tlie 
Vho iin ians in entcr|»rise, founding colonies 
in the islands of tlie Tyrihene Sea, and 
even on the coast of Spain, where Tarraeo, 
now Tanagona (in whose name we recog- 
nise that of Taichon), appears to have 
been one of their settlements (Anson. Epist. 
XXI\. SS) — a tradition confirmed hy its 
am lent fortifications. Muller, Etmsk. I. 
4 > <» ; Aheken, Mittelitalien, p. 129. Nay, 
the Etmscans would fain have lionised 
the far “ island nt the blest,” in the 
Atlantic Ocean, probably Madeira or one 
<*f the Canaries, had not the Carthaginians 
opposed them. Died. Sic. V. pf MOO. It 
"as this mutual spirit of maritime eAer- 
pl lse that led to a. t.imi fy.-bo^yy!*! .IJn 


and Ktuiria, which piobahly defined the 
limits ot each people's commence Vnstot 
I'olit III. 9. The naval greatness of 
Etnuia is symbolised on hoi coins, a com- 
mon device on wrliuli is the plow of a ship, 
- ‘‘"pied oil those of early Home long before 
that city had affect or had achieved a naval 
liiiimph. Ovid (F.ist. 1. 229) assigns a 
\eiy ilifieieiit uiigm to the piow on Kmuan 
Minis, lmt. lie relates the vulgar tradition. 

Of the relations of Etnuia with Kgvpt in 
voiy eailv times her .sepulchres hav e yielded 
abundant pioofs, Rut these iclations were 
not alwajs commeicial, <u of a fuendly 

• haiacter. It is leeoidcd in lueioglyphics 
on the great temple of Jv.iinak, thataseaily 
as the fourteenth century ».e the Kltus- 
0.1H8 (Tourshas) invaded Egypt, occupied a 
portion of it, and even thicatened Memphis, 
bnt being defeated by Meneptah I. of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, 7J2 of them were 
slam, and 890 hands were cut off by the 
Egyptians. De Rouge, Revue Aich. 1 Si> 7, 
PP- 35-45 ; 80-103. That Ktuiria had 
commercial relations with the far East, 
whether direct or indirect wc eaunot say, 
is proved by the discovery in a tomb at 
Vul( i of a shell engraved with very archaic 
winged figures, which shell has been pio- 
liouneed by conchologists to be of a species 
found only in the i emote Indian seas, and 
chiefly in the waters of Japan. Hulk Inst. 
1818, p. 59. It is evident that Etruria 
had also an extensive commerce by land, 
for bionzes which are recognized as Etruscan 
have Ikjcti found in many countries north of 
the Alfls. See p. lxxiii. n. 3. 

b The military tactics of tlie Etniscjns 
were celebrated. Diodor. V. p. 310. They 
fought in phalanx, and from them the 
Romans deiived this their eailiest mili- 
tary arrangement. Diod. Sic. XXIII. 1. 
Excerp. Mai ; Atlien. VI. p. 273 ; cf. 
lav. VIII. 8. Their large circular shields 

• . .fV.l.V.V , 1 Jw-, ita «»V HI i it ivi.i ..'SiV.’.v 
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tical sciences ; 7 above' all in astronomy, which was brought bv 
them to such perfection, that' they seem to have arrived at a verv 
close approximation to the true division of time, and to have fixed 
the tropical year at precisely 365 days, 5 hours, 40 minutes.” 

If we measure Etruria by the standard of her own day, we must 
ascribe to her a high degree of civilization — second only to that 
of Greece. It differed indeed, as the civilization of a country 
under despotic rule will always differ from that of a free people. 
It resided in the mass rather than in the individual ; it was the 
result of a set system, not of personal energy and excellence ; its 
tendency u as stationary rather than progressive; its object was 
to improve the material condition of the people, and to minister 
to luxury, rather than to advance and elevate the nobler faculties 
of human nature. In all this it assimilated to the civilization of 
the East, and of the Aztecs and Peruvians. It had not the earnest 
germ of development, the intense vitality which existed in Greece; 
it could never have produced a Plato, a Demosthenes, a Thucy- 
dides, or a Pericles. Yet while inferior to her illustrious con- 
temporary in intellectual vigour and eminence, Etruria was in 
advance of her in her social condition and in certain respects in 
physical civilization, or that state in which the arts and sciences 
are njade to minister to comfort and luxury. The health and 
cleanliness of her towns were insured by a system of sewerage, 
vestiges of which may he seen on many Etruscan sites; and the 
Cloaca Maxima will bo a memorial to all time of the attention 
paid by the Etruscans to drainage. Yet this is said to have been 


Sic. luc. fit. Another account, vliich Nic- 
hiilu (Til. p. 99) tails in question, ascribes 
the ougm of the Human armour and 
weapons to the Sammies. Sallust, Catil. 51. 
The Homans probably bun owed tlic helmet 
from the Etiuscans, as well as the word 
for lsid. Orig. XV11I. 14. An 

interesting specimen of an Etmsean helmet, 
with a Greek inscription, showing it to he 
of the spoils taken from the Eti uscans by 
Hiero of Syracuse, is preserved in the 
llritisli Museum. ‘ 

7 Viigil (Georg II. 533) tells us that 
to agriculture Etruria ow r ed her great- 
ness sic fortis Etruria crevit.” 

The skill of the Etruscans as physicians is 
celebrated by JEschylus, ap. Thcophr.ist. 
Hist. Plant. IX. 15 ; and Mart. Capella, 
de Geoinct. VT. Their acquaintance with 
the vegetable world is recorded by Dio- 


doius V. p. 31d. Cf. riin. XXIV. SC. 
Tt must have been with the aid of scicme 
that they w’eic enabled to biing down 
lightning from heaven ; though the pi lest* 
made the people believe it was by ichgioii* 
rites. Thus Porsen.i is said to have hi ought 
down thunderbolts by invocation. PI in. 
11. 54. And though Nunia is said to haw 
exercised the same power, which proud 
fatal to Tillius Hostiiius, it w r as probabh 
derived from Etruria. Plut. Numa; Ovnl 
Fast. III. 327; Plin. loc. cit. ; XXVIII. 4 
H This is Niebuhr’s opinion (I. p. 27U). 
The ancient Aztecs of Mexico, and the 
Muyscas of South America, before then 
intercourse with Euiope, had arrived at 
a still nearer approach to truth in thou 
computathm of time. Prescott’s Mexico 
I. 98, ct seq. ; Conquest of Peru, I. l» 
117. 
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inflected by tho Greeks.® In her interim 1 oommuniciition Etruria 
also slums her advance in material civilization. Few extant 
remains of paved ways, it is true, can be pronounced Etruscan, 
hut in the neighbourhood of most of her cities are..traces of roi\ds 
nit in the rocks, sometimes flanked with tombs, or even marked 
with inscriptions, determining their antiquity; and generally 
having water-channels or gutters to keep them dry and clean. 1 
’I’be Etruscans were also skilled in controlling the injurious 
processes of nature. They drained lakes by cutting tunnels 
through the heart of mountains, and they diverted the course of 
ri\cis, to reclaim low and marshy ground, just as the Yal di 
rhiana has been rescued in our own times. 1 And these grand 
works are not only still extant, but some are even efficient as 
ever, after the lapse of so many centuries. 

That the Etruscans were eminently skilled in tunnelling, 
excavating, and giving form and beauty to shapeless rocks, and 
lor useful purposes, is a fact impressed on the mind of every 
one who visits the land. Their tombs were all subterranean, 
and, with few exceptions, hewn in the rock, after the manner of 
I he Egyptians and other people of the East. Fn truth, in no 

' Stulif), V. \> Stiabo that geneiallx cntctlaincd. Miiali (Ant Pop. 

tlii> (fi ticks, in founding their rife, con- lt d. T p loft; II. p .‘ 1 ( 17 ) indeed mum- 

-i Icied pi nicipally tho strength and beauty tains that then* me i cumins of Ehnsr.iw 
"I -ite, tin* advantages of ports, and the pool roads still extant, .such as that fiom 

futility of the sod , whereas the Romans (.Vic to Veil, .ind thence to (\ipeni, <on- 

r ml most attention to what the otlieid strutted before the domination of the 
ii |, "lc« fed — paved ioad.>, aqueducts, and Romans. 

1 'million sowers. This distinction the Ko- - Sm h is the mtei pictatimi pul bv Nie- 
miiK in all piobalulity, owe to the Ktius- buhr (L p. 132) on Plin. [IT. 2ft- Omnia 
However, it is eci tain that vestiges ea flumir.a, fossxsquc, piimi a Sagijci cic 
of i mid mts and sewers aie extant in many Tlnisci . egesto am ms ini]>etii pei tuns- 

■ it a of Greece, though on a scale infeiioi, veisum in Atii.inoium paludes. Niebuhr 

it i> ,'..ud, to those of Koine. Mure, Tour declares the channels by wdiich the Po still 

hi (fleet <», If. p. f7. At Syracuse the discharges itself, to be the work of tin* 

.ua it. lit Greek aqueduct which tran.sveises Etiuseans. And m the tcuitory of PeiugA. 
Mpipulic still supplies the modem town and in Suburlneaiian Tuseia, sue t Aces of 
with water There are remains of ancient many lakes diained by the Etruscans, ami 
‘beck road*, both in G recce and her colo- now dried up; “the tunnels me unknown 

mes in Italy, Sicily, A fiiea, and Asia Minor. and never cleared uut, but still work.” 

1 The Romans are said to have been in- Tho Ejuissuiy of Albano, which theie k 
dchted to the Carthaginians for their paved every reason to legard as an Etruscan 
look Isidor. Orig. XV. 10 ; cf. Serv. ad work, is a tiiurnphant memorial of thfcu 
An [ *120 Hut from the little intercourse skill in such operations. In such under- 
1,1(1 Romans maintained with that people in takings the Etruscans were rivalled by the 
v.uh times, it seems more probable that Greeks of Bncotia, who in caily, probably 

thev domed this art from the Etiuseans, heroic times, constructed katabvthra to 

who were their great preceptors in all w^rks drain the lake Copais, ami convey the super- 
°f public utility. There is no positive e\i- abundant wateis of the Cephissus into tho 
deuce of this ; but it is the opinion now Euiipus. 
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point is the oriental character of the Etruscans more obviously 
marked than in their sepulchres; and modern researches are 
daily bringing to light fresh analogies to the tombs of Lycia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, or Egypt, 

In physical comfort and luxury the Etruscans cannot have 
been surpassed by any contemporary nation. Whoever visits tin* 
Gregorian Museum of the Vatican, or that of Signor Augusto 
Castellani at Home, will have abundant proofs of this. Much of 
it is doubtless owing to their extensive commerce, which was their 
pride for ages. In their social condition they were in advance of 
the Greeks, particularly in one point, which is an important test 
of civilization. Tn Athens, woman trod not by the side of man 
as his companion and helpmate, but followed as his slave; the 
treatment of the sex, even in the days of Pericles, was what 
would now he called oriental. Put in Etruria, woman was 
honoured and respected ; sin* took her place at the board by her 
husband’s side, which she was never permitted to do at Athens ; •" 
she was educated and accomplished, and sometimes even in- 
structed in the mysteries of divination ; p her children assumed 
her name as well as their father’s ; 3 4 5 * * * * and her grave was honoured 
with even more splendour than that of her lord. It is not easy 
to say to what Etruria owed this superiority. Put whatever its 
cause, it was a fact which tended greatly to humanize her, and, 
through her, to civilize Italy— a fact of which Pome reaped the 
benefit by imitating her example. • 

We have now to consider the arts of the Etruscans, from the 
remains of which we gather our chief knowledge of this people. 
That which is most peculiarly their own, and has partaken least 
of foreign influence, is their 


AnrirrmTriiE. 

a 

From history we learn very little of this art among them. 
"We know that they were the chief architects of early Homo, 
that they built the great temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, ami 
constructed the Cloaca Maxima , 11 and that Home, whenever she 


3 See Vol. 1. p. :}!)«». 

4 Two illusti uuis examples of tins are 

T.inaquil, the wife nt Taiqumius Prisons, 

ami the nymph Hegoe. See Vol. I. p. 47s ; 

ef. If. pp. ltitf. Tanatpiil is also said to 

ha\c hccn deeply \ersed in mathematics 

evliiVtffdittnw. 0 d V iVvo,. rt 


; tfkt, r. Tia dia). Yet she was an 
industrious lionse-wife, a great spinner of 
moo! (riin. VIII. 74; Fest. r. Gaia 
Crccilia), ami an excellent helpmate to her 
husband.* Suidas, r. Aewcios. 
f See Vol. I. p. 100. 
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would raise any public building, sent to Etruria for artificers. 
Hut of the peculiarities of Etruscan architecture we know from 
history little more than Vitruvius tells us of the plan and pro- 
portions of a temple in the Tuscan style . 6 We know too that 
Etruscan houses had frequently porticoes , 7 and a court, called 
atrium or cartcdium, within them, so arranged that the water 
from the roof fell into a tank in the centre — a plan adopted by 
the llomans. H Unfortunately, not a vestige of an Etruscan 
temple, beyond some doubtful foundations, is now extant, to 
compare with Vitruvius’ description ; 9 yet numerous models of 
temples and houses are to be seen in Etruscan tombs, either 
hewn from the rock, or sculptured on sepulchral monuments ; 
and there is no lack of materials whence to learn the propor- 
tions, style, and decorations of the former, and the arrange- 
ments, conveniences, and furniture of the latter. In truth 
Etruria presents abundant food to the inquiring architect ; and 
lie uho would make the tour of -her ancient cities and ceme- 
teries, might add much to our knowledge of the early archi- 
tecture of Italy. He would learn that the architecture of the 
Etruscans bore sometimes a close affinity to that of Egypt, 
sometimes to that of Greece or Home, but had often remarkable 
native peculiarities. He w ould learn, also, beyond what Vitruvius 
tells him of the practice of the Etruscans to decorate the pedi- 
ments of their temples with figures of clay or of bronze gilt , 1 
that they must also have been adorned internally with paintings 
and relicts, and that the whole, both within and without, must 
have glowed with colour, according to the polychrome system 
set forth in the tombs and sepulchral monuments. 

'* Yitruv. IV. 7. Muller (IV. 2, 3) Greece, and Rome arc yet extant, seems 

thinks Vitruvius took hi.s rules of an to be that they Mere constructed principally 

Kti'iisc.m temple from that of Ceres in of wood, which may he learnt from Vitru- 

the Circus Maximus, dedicated in the >c,ir vius (IV. 7), who represents the epUtyllu 

of Rome 2H1. It is still disputed whether as of wood, and the intemdiimniatidns on 

the so-called Tuscan older is an invention that account much wider than in temples 

of the Etruscans, or a mere vaiiety of the of the Gieek orders. Something may also 

Doric. For notices of the Etruscan temple, he learned from the analogy of the tornbs, 

see Muller, Etru.sk. 111. 6 ; IV. 2, 3 — 5; whose ceilings are generally cut into the 

Inghirami, Mon. Etrus. IV. pp. 1 — 51 ; form of beams and rafters, or into coffers 

Abeken, Mittelitalien, pp. 202 — 233. ~-Utc unarm— as in the Pantheon. Canute 

Caiun. 1 , Etruria Marittima, II., p. 153 (Kfc. Mar# II. p. 152) accounts for this use 

'“162. of frond in Etruscan temples by the want of 

1 Diodor, Sic. V. p. 316. stone of sufficient strength to iornicpisti/Jiir ; 

s Yitruv. VI. 3 ; Varro, L. L. V. 161 ; but this objection is applicable only to the 
Ecxtus, r. Atrium ; Scrv. ad Ain. T 73(h tufo in the southern part of the land, and 

9 The reason why no Etruscan temples in the neighbourhood of Chiusi. 

•J I'Ov nVi .■ -r. c - . — LAiigi5aii=liiuu »■»» ■ .... ....... . amat 
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CITY WALLS AMI GATES. 
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Tho remains of Etruscan areliitectmv yet extant are found 
in the walls and gates of cities, in sewers, bridges, vaults, and 
tombs. 

Nothing gives u more exalted idea ot the power and grandeur 
of this ancient people than the walls ot their cities." lliese 
enormous piles of masonry, unccmentcd, yet so solid as to have 
withstood for three thousand years the destroying hand ot man, 
the tempests, the earthquakes, the invisible yet more destructive 
power of atmospheric* action, seem destined to endure to the end 
of time ; yet often show a beauty, a perfection of workmanship, 
that has never been surpassed. The style of masonry differs in 
the two grout divisions of the land, and is determined in part 
by the nature of the local materials. In the northern district, 
where the rock is difficult to be hewn, being limestone, hard 
sandstone, or travertine, the walls aiv composed of huge blocks, 
rectangular in general, but <>f various sizes, and irregular 
arrangement, according as the masses of rock were hewn or 
split from the quarry; and in some instances small pieces arc* 
inserted in the interstices of the larger blocks. There are also a 
few instances of the irregular, polygonal style, as in the so-called 
Cyclopean cities of Latium and Sabina. In the southern district 
the masonry is less massive and very regular, being isodomon , 
composed of parallelopiped blocks of tufo or other volcanic rock, 
which admits of being easily worked.’ 1 

In the earliest fortifications the gates were square-headed, 

- Them was .1 tiadition, iceorded by intended « ity, while his followers turned 
Dionysius (I. e. :{()), that tho Tynhent all tin* «lods inward to the city. The 

wcie the first who luiscd fortieses in Italy, lidge thus laired marked the line of the 

and that thence they iceei veil their name. lutim* wall*., and the furrow that of the 

Ct. T/ctz m Lycoph. 717. low Wheiever the site of a gate was 

The liiasoniy most common in this le.iehed, the plough was lifted fiom the 
district is that to which I lia\e applied tlie earth, and i .lined over the proposed road- 
liaino < tujtft rton t descubed Vol. I. pp. d5, way, lm t lie walls weic deemed to he 
SO. Jn mea.su lenient the Idoeks of tliis conseeiatid hy the ceremony of ploughing, 
masomy generally cnriespond with the and had not the gateways been omitted, 
ancient Human foot and modern Tuscan theie muld lutvc been no cutranccs into 
Into io. See Vol. I., p. dd ; II. p. 839. the ut\. On either side of the walls a 

Hie peculiar ceremonies which the sp ; u o called the poinn'rhtni was also marked 
Homans, observed in loan fling theft* cities, mit, whuh was ever after sacred from the 
aiid which weic observed in the case of plough, and fiom habitation. Virgil (iEn. 
Home itself, they received fiom the Etius- V. 7 o./*; Sciv. in loo.) represents ^Eneas as 
cans, with whom this was a veiy sai red founding a iity according to the same rite, 
lite. A day was chosen that was pio- Fm authoiities, see Vol. II. p. 228, n. 9: 
noimccd auspicious by the augurs. The to which add, Dio Cass. Evccrp. Mai, If. 
founder, having yoked a bull and cow to a p. 527 ; £mv. ad JEn. V. 755 ; Isid. Orig. 
l.ia/en plough, the bull outside, the cow Xfc 2. 

...A ...... .... „ 
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spanned by lintels of stone or wood, and the arch, when found 
in connection with such masonry, must be considered of sub- 
sequent construction. But in walls of later date the gates were 
arched on the perfect cuneiform system, the massive vuussoirs 
holding together without cement. Indeed there is abundant 
evidence in the architectural remains of Etruria that the perfect 
•uvh was known and practised in that land at a very early period ; 
and that the Homans, who have long enjoyed the credit of its 
invention, derived it from the Etruscans, is now set beyond a 
doubt. 

That the world is indebted to Etruria for the discovery of the 
principle of the arch, would be difficult of proof. The existence 
of arches among the tombs of Thebes and in the pyramids of 

Nubia on the one hand/ and in a bridge in Laconia and a gate- 

way in Acarnania on the other, * raises two rivals to contest the 
honour of originality with Etruria; and a third may perhaps he 
found in Assyria, if Mr. Layavd’s views of the date of the monu- 
ments at Nimroud he correct. But whichever of these leading 
nations of antiquity may have discovered the principle, there can 
he no doubt that it was the Etruscans vho first practised it in 

Italy; and, considering the inventive turn of this people and 

their acknowledged skill in architecture, it is probable that the 
principle of cuneiform sustent.it ion vas worked out by them, 
whether prior or subsequently to its discovery in Egypt, Greece, 

• 

1 Sir ({. Wilkinson (Mud. Eg\ pt. IT. Ancient Egvpt, P* -A4. His testimony is 
pp. ISO, ‘21S) speaks of some tombs continued l>> otlici an Into, ts who have 
\ uiltcd with sini-diiod bucks, which aic asMiied me, fiom peiMwal inspection, that 
“pinved’’ hy the htoinglyphic inscriptions these veiy ancient audios aio appaiont 
they hear, to ho as old as 1 540 joais M. •*. meielj, notio.il. There is as jot noevidemo 
Foi two tomhs with stono inches, one at to piove the aicli liiui li o.ulioi than si\ coil- 
llic foot of the Pyramids, tho other at tniics hefoic L'hnst. 

Sakkara, lie docs not. claim an antiquity ■* The l.ndgc lofonod to is that of 
highci than lino years hcfuie our era (op. Xcmhampn, in thu neigh bom hood of 
‘•t. I. pp. :Jj 7, ;JU8), or u peiiod about Spaita, discoveiod hy Dr. Ross of Athens. 
uic\al with the Cluaca Maxima. This, T It is on the tine arch-pnnwple, and siu- 
hohc\o, is also the antiquity claimed hy l minded bj pohgon.il in isomy (Ann. Inst. 
Mr. Layiml for the Assouan au-hes he has IS IS, p. 14d , Mon. Inst. II. tav. 157) ; hut 
disi*mcied. Mr. Watlieu, a professional it has boon pionoiineed to he of late date 
anthonty, who speaks from caiefnl exam- and Roman «*onsti action. The gateway is .i 
inatmn, while admitting that the tomb at postern in the <ity of (Kniadiu, whose walls 
the toot of the Pyramids present* an in- aie also of poljgmial inasomy. Indeed, 
stance of a perfect arch, declares that in this city is lemaikahle for exhibiting in its 
• hat of Sahkara, and in the earlier tomhs seveial gates the progress fiom the flat 
icfmed to hy Wilkinson, the sujiposed lintel to the perfed aicli. See Vol. IT. p. 
vaulting is a mere lining to the r*>c>f of the iMO, n *2. Theie are also some perfect 
lomh, hollowed in a friable rock, and floes auhes m the polygonal walls of (Knuanda, 
Vl!» l 1 !*!*! together a on the wndiw-iii incipjc. in .the Cihvi.ttis. inAsiaMinui. t < jri 
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or Assyria it is impossible to determine/' As in those countries, 
there are here also extant instances of pseudo-vaults, prior to the 
invention of the arch, formed by the gradual convergence of 
blocks laid in horizontal courses. These structures must be of 
very remote date, probably before the foundation of Home . 7 

♦ 

Tombs. 

Arch ecology lias been called ' “ the science of sepulchres.” 
Those of Etruria are verily the fount whence we draw our chief 
knowledge of the civilization and arts of this wonderful people. 
So much will he said on this subject in the course of this work, 
that it is not necessary here to say much of the Sepulchres of the 
Etruscans. Hut it may he well to point out u few r of their 
characteristics. A leading feature is, that they are always subter- 
ranean, being frequently hollowed in the living rock, either be- 
neath the surface of the ground, or in the face of a cliff, or at the 
foot of a cliff, which was shaped by the chisel into a monument, 
and inscribed with an epitaph." Where the rock would not 


c The coilicst ait lied structure men- 
t n>ncd in histoiy, and now extant, is the 
Cloaca Maxima ( oust , 1 noted by Taiqmmus 
Piiscus (Liv. T. 38 ; Clin. XXXVI. 21)- 

unU'ss Hie \ 2 iult of the uppoi pusmi ot the 
-Manieitinc he really that aseuhed bv Livy 
(I. 3J) to Aliens Mutius whirl] is \eiv 
doubtful —and it dates from the middle of 
the second eentun of Home, or about si\ 
bundled yeais hefmc (Mil 1 st. How much 
eaibei the pi maple of the aich may have 
been discovered, it is impossible to sty ; 
hut the perfection of th? (Moaci Maxim, i 
might, lead us to suppose a long previous 
anpiaintancc with this mode of construction. 
C.inin.i (Ueie Autica, p. GG) lofus the tiist 
us* of the tine aieli in Italy to the leign of 
Taiipiimus Prisons (GIG— 5/8, B .r.), to 
which conclusion he an ivcs fiom a unn- 
paiiv.n of the Cloaca with the Tullianum ; 
and he thinks that Taiquin must have 
la ought the know ledge of it from Taiquinn, 
anl that it was intioduced tlieie fiom 
Corinth by his father Deinaratus; but for 
this there is no authontv i n ancient writeis. 

' T1,l> lemiiikiihle instances of 

pseudo- vaults m Etruria aie the ltcgulim- 
(ialassi tomb at Cervctii, the Giotta Sei- 
gaidi near Cortona, and the M?pu Ida res lately 
opened bv Signoi Man ini beneith Oivp*. 


A tomb of similai construction has been 
found at Cuime. 

s The only tomb of purely Roman time-, 
that I icmeinher to resemble the Ktiusc.m 
is that of the Nasmicx, on the Via Flaminu, 
n few miles from Home. Early tombs of 
Ltiuse.ui ehaiaeter, however, are found in 
Latium, Sabina, and other parts of Central 
Italy, and notably at Ardca of the Rutuli. 
Noel des Vcrgii s, Ktrurie, I. pp. 18. r )-8. So 
occasional i> also on Greek sites. But of 
all the ancient sepulchres I have seen out 
of Italy, those of Cjrene bear the closest 
lcsoiublance to the Etruscan, making allow- 
ance for the difference in the style of ait. 
In that most lcmaikable ami abounding 
Gieeh nun o polls are streets of tombs 
eaived in the cliffs, resembling temples 01 
house*,, with archaic Doiic or Ionic 
facades, and bearing Greek insciiptions. 
or else built up in the form of small 
temples on the surface of the plain. The 
nty, foi ages desolate, is surrounded by 
the hon^s of the dead, which have long 
survived the habitations if the living. It 
has always struck ine with surprise that 
at Cyiene, next door as it were to Egypt, 
tlieie shoitjd be little or nothing of Egyptian 
ait cn the sculptured architecture of the 

tninl,L. l.!1. xl jl . • • r 
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rendity admit of such excavation, or where the soil was loose and 
friable, the tomb was sometimes a mere pit, or was constructed 
with masonry more or less rude, and heaped over with earth into 
the form of a tumulus. There is nothing in all Etruria like some 
Greek and most Roman sepulchres, built up above the surface of 
the ground; unless, indeed, the tombs disinterred by Signor 
Mancini beneath Orvieto were originally left uncovered with 
earth. The object of the Etruscans seems generally to have been 
to conceal their tombs rather than to display them, in which 
they differed from the Homans . 9 

Another characteristic of Etruscan tombs, wliich distinguishes 
them from the Homan, and allies them intimately with those of 
Eg\pt and Asia Minor, is that 
they frequently show an imi- 
tation, more or less obvious, 
of the abodes of the living. 

Some' display this analogy in 
their exterior; others in their 
interior; a few in both. Some 
have more resemblance to 
temples, and may bo the 
sepulchres of augurs or arus- 
piecs, nr of families in which 
the sacerdotal office w T as here- 
ditary. Yet it must be con- # 
fessed that the analogy sug- 
gested by the external monu- 
ment is often belied by the sepulchre it covers or contains, as is 
tlie case with the tumuli of Cornet o and Cervetri, which, exter- 
nally at least, resemble the huts of the ancient Phrygians , 1 yet 



> li.'iULtnistic of the rock-hcwn monuments 
«>f Non Ina, Castel d’Asso, and Sovana. 

^ et they often placed xtehc or eippi over 
their underground sepulchres, in the shape 
1,1 columns, culies, pine-cones, slabs, lions, 
"i sphinxes. The strong resemblance the 
sepukhial slabs, with reliefs of men and 
animals, found at$La Certosa, near bologna, 
I'ear to those which marked trtie sites of 
the loyal tombs at Mycenm (see the wood- 
' "ts pp. 52, 81, 8ti, 1)3, of Schlieniaiiii's 
Mjccna*), is worthy of notice. * 
h tin si, in tombs, like the Greek *and 


fide, ical monuments— moninu afrt -••warn- 
ings and admonitions to the living. Vano, 
Ling. Lat. VI. 45. 

] Vitruv. II. 1, 5. I have pointed out 
this analogy at p. 278 of this \ ohmic, yet 
I doubt if it be nioie than accidental, for 
the tumulus is a natural form of sepulchre, 
a\ Inch would suggest itself to any people in 
any pait of the world in an early stage of 
eultine, fi oni the facility of its construction. 
In a rude state of society, the boily would 
be laid on the giound, or within it, and 
earth would be piled o\or it, both to pro- 
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cover tombs generally of quadrangular form. The idea of repre- 
senting the abodes of the living in the receptacles for the dead, 
which is quite oriental, was not, however, confined to the Etrus- 
cans among the early people of Italy, as is proved by the singular 
cinerary urns found in the necropolis of Alba Longa, which are 
obvious imitations of rude huts formed of boughs and covered 
with skins, 1 3 as shown in the woodcut on the preceding page. 
There can be no doubt that the paintings on the walls of 
Etruscan tombs show the style, though perhaps not the exact sub- 
jects, of the internal decorations of their houses. The ceilings are 
often carved to imitate beams and rafters, or adorned with cotters, 
and the walls with panelling — conches and stools surround the 
chambers — weapons and other furniture are suspended from the 
walls — and easy arm-chairs, with foot-stools attached, all hewn 
from the living rock, are found in the subterranean houses of 
these Etruscan “cities of the dead.” The analogy to houses in 
such instances has been truly said to bold in everything hut the 
light of day. In this respect, Etruscan tombs have a peculiar 
interest and value, as illustrative of the plan, arrangements, and 
decorations, external and internal, of Etruscan houses : of which, 
as time has left us no trace, and history no definite description, 
we must gather what information we may from analogical sources. 
In the temples and houses of Etruria, be it remembered, we view 
those of early Home, ere she* had sat at the feet of her more 
accomplished preceptor, Greece. 1 


Plastic Aim’s, 

Ot the plastic and pictorial arts of the Etruscans it is not 
easy to treat, both on account of the vast extent of the subject, 
and because it demands an intimate acquaintance with ancient 
ait ip general, such as can Ik* acquired only by years of study 
and experience, and by the careful comparison of numerous 


site of it* iiitci incut, ami the limie illus- 
trious the dead, the luftiei, s.ifei , and moic 
conspicuous would l, c the mound. I e Cl - 
fcafhly cannot accept Mi. Taylor’s thorny 
(“Etumc.ni Repeal ches,” p. 42) that these 
sonulcliKil mounds are intentional imita- 
tions of tents, and that the mutiny C n- 
< Hiding their base was in itself useless, and 
thcrefoie evidently a mere suiviv.il of the 
custom of surrounding tents with heavy 
ta'ffifv 1 ’ ■ ' 


they wcie covered. For no tumulus in 
Etriuli has yet been found to contain si 
conical or hell-shaped chamber, corrcspond- 
,n o eternal form ; and the Kpyirls 

oi pod hr, n of masonry, with which many, 
it’ not all, of these mounds were originally 
gut, was. absolutely necessary to sustain 
the superincumbent eaitli, and to give the 
structure a permanent form. 

2 Sec Yol. II. n. 4H7 . 
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works of various ages and countries. It lias been laid down as 
an axiom, that “ He who has seen one work of ancient art has 
seen none, he who has seen a thousand has seen but one .”' 1 I 
feel, therefore, reluctant to enter on a ground to which I 
cannot pretend to do justice, especially in the narrow limits to 
which I am confined. Yet it is incumbent on me to give the 
reader a general view of the subject, to enable him to under- 
stand the facts and observations lie will meet with in the course 
of these volumes. 

As the fine arts of a country always bear the reflex of its 
political and social condition, so the hierarchical government of 
Etruria here finds its most palpable expression. In the most 
ancient works of sculpture the influence of the national religion 
is most apparent ; deities or religious symbols seem the only 
subjects represented, so that some have been led to the con- 
clusion that both the practice and theory of design were 
originally in the hands of the priests alone . 1 These early 
Etruscan works have many points in common with those of 
the infancy of art in other lands, just as babes are very similar 
all the world over : yet, besides the usual shapelessness and 
want of expression, they have native peculiarities, such as dis- 
proportionate length of body and limbs, an unnatural elongation 
of hands and feet, drapery adhering to the body, and great 
rigidity, very like the Egyptian, yet with less parallelism. In 
truth, the earliest works of Etruria betray the great influence of 
hgypt; ' and that of Assyria is also often manifest ill early 
Etruscan, as in early Greek art, especially ill the decorations. 
% degrees, however, probably from the natural progress common 
to all civilized countries, Etruscan art stepped out of the con- 
ventionalities which confined it, and assumed a more energetic 
character, more like the Greek than the Egyptian, yet still rigid, 
hard, and dry, rather akin to the .Eginetic than the Athenian 
school, displaying more force than beauty, more vigour* than 
grace, better intention than ability of execution, an exaggerated, 
rather than a truthful representation of nature. It was only 
when the triumph of Greek art was complete, and the world 

* tteilmrd, Ann. Inst. 1831, ]* 111. some maintained that tlii» ligid ami re?ti- 

Mieali, Ant. Top. Ital. IT. p. 222. linear Etruscan style was not necessarily 

* Strabo, whd was peisoiially acquainted imported from the Nile ; for it is a style 
"ith the antiquities of the respective lands, which nature in the infancy of art taught 
lemarks the resemblance between the alike to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Etius- 
^"lpturcd woiks of Egypt, Etruria, •ami cans, as it was not so much art, as the 
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acknowledged tlie transcendency of Hellenic genius’, that Etruria 
became its humble disciple, and imitated, often with much 
success, the grand works of the Greek chisel and pencil. A 
distinctive national character is, however, generally preserved, 
for the tendency to realism, as opposed to Greek ideality, betrays 
itself even in the best works of Etruscan art. 0 The four styles 
into which Etruscan art may be divided are — 1st, The Asiatic, 
which has E a by Ionian as well as Egyptifm affinities ; 2nd, The 
Etruscan, or Tyrrhene, as it is sometimes called; 3rd, The 
Hellenic, or Gneco-Etruscan ; 4th, That of the Decadence, 
which more resembles the Homan. The peculiarities of style, 
indeed, which distinguish Homan art from Greek, appear in 
great measure to have been borrowed from Etruria. 


This classification pertains to all the imitative arts of the 
Etruscans. Though wo may not agree with those who affirm 
that Etruscan art was but a variety of Greek, we mav admit 
that in their infancy, while contemporaneous, they bore a con- 
siderable resemblance. Greek art, as well as Etruscan, was 
born on the shores of Asia Minor; both received strong im- 
pressions from Egypt and Assyria ; but as they progressed they 
began to diverge, and this period of divergence is marked bv 
the distinctive national style of Etruria. Subsequently they 
again approached, but it was no longer as equals. Etruria, 
confessing her inferiority, became the docile, earnest pupil of 
(neece, and was indebted to that influence for all that was most 
excellent and refined in her art-productions. She wanted, how- 
ever, the genius, the inspiration of her master. She imitated 
his form, his manner, style, and general character, but failed to 
catch his spirit. The Etruscan artist carefully studied details, 
and strove to copy nature with fidelity, but failed to perceive 
that the distinguishing excellence of a Greek work of art lay 
the harmony of all its parts, which rendered them all sub- 
servKmt to the expression of one leading idea ; and that mere 
skill m working out details would not compensate for the 
absence ot the spirit of unity and harmony pervading the whole. 


6 The specimens 
Live come don n to 
of Quintilian (XII 
of Etruria diffcicd 
LV, just as the 
differed from that 
similai in style to 
early plastic works 


of Etruscan art that 
us confirm the assertion 
10), that the statues 
from those of Grcteee in 
elo 4 uence of an Asiatic 
of an Athenian. Very 
those of Etruria are the 
of Latium and the few 


indeed these lie not Etruscan, either impor- 
ted, or executed when the land of the 
Volsci ><as subject to Etruria. Witness 
the singular painted reliefs in terra-cotta, 
found at Velletii in 1784, and now in the 
Museum of Naples, illustrated by Inghi- 
rami, Mon. Etrus. VI. tav. T 4—f 4 ; cf. 
Mi Ah, Ant. Top. Ital. tav. LXI. 
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% 

Like tlie craftsman described by Horace, tlie Etruscan could 
express with accuracy the nails, or imitate the flowing hair of 
his model, but he was an inferior artist after all — 

Jnfclix opens summit, quia poncre totuin 
Nescict. 


Of the imitative arte of Etruria the working in clay was the 
most ancient , 7 as modelling naturally precedes casting, chiselling, 
or painting. For their works in terra-cotta the Etruscans were 
renowned in ancient times , 8 and early Home contained numerous 
specimens of them . 9 Tlie Veiciites in particular were tamed for 
their works in clay. 

Then followed the arts of casting and chiselling in bron/e, for 
which the Etruscans were greatly renowned ; 1 and their statues 
in metal not only tilled their own cities, and the temples of Home,"’ 
hut were also exported to other lands . 5 In truth the Etruscans 
have the renown of being the inventors of this art in Italy . 1 In- 
numerable are the specimens of Etruscan toreutic statuary that 
have eome down to us, and widely different are the degrees of 
excellence displayed, from the rudest, most uncouth attempts at 


'■ rim. XXXIV. Hi , XXXV. 45. 

' Pi ictcrc.i elalioiatam liaueartem Italic, 
el m.ixime Etruria*. Varro, ap. Phil. 
XXXV. 15. Tlie most ancient specimens 
nt El in scan glyptic art yet disinterred are 
pnmmun e«l by Dr. Hclbig to be three female 
liguies m tei ra-cotta, draped in chiton and 
which weie discovered a few years 
"nice in a tomb at Cervctii, sitting on a 
< luii hewn fiom the lork. Hull. Inst. 
l^iO, p. 177. 

’’ The most celebrated wore the fictile 
"tatue of tlie god in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, executed by Turianus of 
Piegena*, the quadriga on the faxtiyiuni 
of that temple, and the fictile statue of 
ilneules on the Capitol, all by the «ame 
•utist (Plin. XXXV. 45 ; Vitruv. III. 3); 
though the quadriga is said to have been 
executed at Veii (see vol. I., p. 40). 
Tlieie was also a terra-cotta statue of 
Siiiuinanus on the faxtiyium of the same 
temple, which was struck down t>y light- 
ing Cic. de Divin. I. 10. 

1 Athemeua (XV. c. 60) speaking of the 
skill of the Etruscans in making lamps, calls 
them (pikorixvoi, and mentions their mani- 
fold ait-productions — noiuiKou 4pya*lai, 

1 ''onxr -r^wrrft AW - ’ oi i/rc~s«Vri7C 


of Monticii— Mans +Krl*— iie.ir Massa ; 
tin it No from mines near Oampiglu ; and 
ttiuked in biotizc eailier than m iron, 
xv lih'li as Lucretius (V. 1 *JS0) tells u<, was 
a later disco vc»y. 

Et ]>rior seris crat, quaui feni, cog nit us 
usns. 

They liad also ail abundance of lion m the 
mines of Elba. 

2 Volsinii alone is said to li'ive con- 
tained 2nu0 statues. Plin. XXXIV. 16. 
Tuscan irji omnia in sedibus. V.trro, ap. 
Plin. XXXV. 45. Teitullian (Apologct. 
25) says they inundated tlie City. Etrus- 
can bron/e statues gilt also adorned the 
fa«tigia of the temples at Rome. Vitruv. 
III. 3, 5. 

d Plm. XXXIV. 16. Antiquai ies are 
now generally agreed that all the ancient 
bronzes round in xaiious lands north of 
the Alim, fiom Switzerland to Denmark, 
and from Ireland to Hungary and Walla- 
chift, are of Etruscan origin. Linden sclimit, 
Desor, SchiieVmans, Virchow*, Worsanc, 
(xentlio, cited by Ho/zadini, Mors deClieval 
Italiques, p. 40. 

4 Cussiodor. Var. VII. 15. Clem. Alex. 

Sia-'Vi.jI., . 5.tl0 — ............. 
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TIIE TOREUTIC ART IN ETRURIA. [introduction 

t 

representing the human form, to the glorification of its beauties, 
wrought with much of, if not all 

“ The cunning they who dwell on high 
Have given unto the Greek.’* 


In size they varied no less : from tin* minute figures of deities, 
or lares;* to statues of colossal dimensions, like that of the 
Apollo on the Palatine, which was fifty feet in height, and was 
as wonderful for its beauty as for its mass of metal . 0 One of the 
most interesting monuments of this art extant is the she-wolf of 
the Capitol, which has a historical renown . 7 

Not only in the representation of life, but in instruments for 
domestic and warlike purposes, did the Etruscan metal-workers 
excel. 1 * Even in the time of Pericles, the Athenian poet Phere- 
cratcs sang of the Ktruscan candelabra ; ® “and wlnit testimony,” 
asks Muller, “can be more honourable for Ktruscan art tlian 
the words of the cultivated Athenian, Kritias, the son of 
Kalheschros, a contemporary of Mys, who reckons as the best 
of their sort the Ktruscan gold-wrought cups, and bronzes of 
every sort for the decoration and service of houses ; 1 by which 
must understand candelabra , kiatmv, goblets, and even 
weapons ?" 2 3 Even Pheidias himself gave to his celebrated 


’ These me the “Tyirhena sigilla ” ot 
Hni.i.c, Kp. II. o ISO ; though M leal i 
(Ant. Pop. It.il. II. p. 248) thinks the 
tcim rebus to gems and seaiaki. The 
“Tusninifii signa *’ of Pliny (XXXIV. 1G\ 
uhhh weie exported to many lands, weie 
piohably tiguies of largei si/e. 
b m Plin. XXXIV 18. 

4 ^ n<> donht that it is either the 

tigme mentioned hy Dionysius (I. e. 79 ) a s 
\d\Kfo^ ira'nyxa iraXaias Ipyatrias, and |, } 
L, V v (A. 23) as existing in the jear of 
K;une, 4.18, or that rocoidod by Ciecro as 
hil ' in * been stmek hy lightning. 1) 0 
Dimm. II. 20; in Catil. III. 8 . See Vol 
II. l>. 41*2 


Tluiy (XXXV. 45) tells us, un the aut 
rity of ^ ano, that under the Kings, ; 

w,mc -' eais aftci, all the temples 
Koine Here decorated by Etiuscan arti 
hut that two Greeks, Danmphihis i 
Ual ^ lsU N puinteix as well as seulpti 
Mere employed for the fi,*t time to < 
hellish the temple of Ceres in the Cir 
Maximus, which was built nlmut 493 u. 
./ The brass gates from the spoils 

; L ‘ 1, Gamillus was nceiisivl 
I'Ut that two Groi*lc« 


pnating to lmnself (Plutarch, Camil. 12), 
Meie piohahly adorned with i diet's 
Muller, Etiusk. TV. 3, 4 Even as late as 2o.\ 
P > undci the Roman domination, Aue- 
tium, which seems to Imve been the Ihi- 
mingliam of Etruiia, furnished the fleet 
w hie h Seipio was fitting out for tlw invasion 

of Af,iLa > "'til »0,000 shields, as manv 
helmets, and 50,000 javelins, pikes, and 
*l»eais, besides axes, falchions, and otliei 
implements sutheient for forty ships of wai. 
uud all in the space of fortv-five davs 
Liv. XXVIII. 45. 


Ap. Athcn. XV. c. GO. For candelabra 
Vol. II. pj). 11)0, 479. 

‘ Tvpvvvh Si Kpa.ru xpvffdrviros fpid\r], 
Kal w as s tint K0crp.il 86 /jlov tv rtvi 

XPti* 

Athen. 1. c. 5o. 


2 Mu,,cr » Etrusk. IV. 3, 4. Geihard 
(Ann. Ikst. 1837, 2, p. 143), howe\er, is 
of opinion tliat tliesc bronze works of 
the Etruscans had their origin in Greece. 
I»ut the fact that Greek inscriptions have 
never been found on any of the Etruscan 
1 rohzes, seems opposed to this opinion. 

u , o, *. creinani 
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TUB SCITLITUKE OF KTEUMA. 


stntue of Minerva sandals of the Etruscan fashion.* From all 
this we learn, that if Etruria was indebted to Greece for the 
excellence she attained in the re- 


presentation of the human form, 
the hitter was ready to admit, and 
to avail herself of the native skill 
and taste of her pupil, * And well 
may it have been so; for it were 
impossible that the Greeks should 
not admire such works as the 
bronze lamp in the Museum of 
Cortona, the casket, from Yulci, 
and the exquisite specimens of gold 
filagree-work in the Museo Gre- 
goriano, and in the collection of 
Signor Augusto Castellani. 

1 he art of statuary was vorv 
ancient in Italy. Jt was either in 
wood or stone, the first being jq>- 
plied in very remote times to tin* 
images of the gods.* The Ktrus- 
cans made use of this primitive ma- 
terial; for a very ancient Jupiter, 
carved from the trunk of a Gno, 
was worshipped at Populonia/’ • Of 
their works in stoife numerous spe- 
cimens have come down to us, some 
‘>n the fnyades or w alls of their rock- 
hewn sepulchres, others in detached 



K muse AN C INWaABia M. 


statues, but chiefly on sarcophagi and cinerary urns : for it was 

CaT m °- ] :r1 C tUm ' monnmeuts " ith the effigies of the 
bed, and with rebels of various descriptions. The extant 


tlio other ham], which confessedly h 
ncek ongin, are almost invaiiililv in 

language. 

1 l >olll,v t VII. 22; of. Din. XXX\ 
l. The Eti uscans paid paiticuLir atte 
" their foot— much more than tin? Ur 
''ho often went barefooted, whereas 
, ,nei v ‘ 0re hl >ocs or sandals, richly 
•osserf and gilt, or fastened hy gilt tli 
l A lo,lux , cit.; Din., Joe. cil. ; ( 
A""'r. m. 13, * 1 ), cr l„gh buskins (( 
' t-w- 1-2 <t.k.»ng , pai<rpai LmiiUr at 


often represented naked in eveiy other 
part but the feet. As in other articles of 
costume, the Etruscans hero set the fashion 
to the Romans. It is probable that the 
sort of Etruscan calccux, which Sonius ^d 
iEn. 'Sill. 438) says was worn by Roman 
senators, was the boot or buskin rcpie- 
sented on the figures in the i\ all -painting 
Tanpiinii. For further notices on this 
subject, see Muller, Ktiusk. I. a, 10-11 
4 Him XXXIV. 1(5. 


Ixxvi WORKS SCULPTURAL AND SCALPTUKAL. f introduction. 
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sculpture of Etruria is indeed almost wholly sepulchral. It is not 
in general so archaic or so peculiarly national in character as the 
works in metal, and betrays rather the influence of Greek than of 
Egyptian art. 'Hie most archnio productions of the Etruscan 
chisel are the cippi, or so-called “ altars,” of fetid limestone, from 
Tbilisi and its neighbourhood, whose bas-reliefs show a purely 
native style of art ; together with a few large figures in relief, like 
the warrior in the Palazzo llnonarroti at Florence, and the other 
in the Museum of Yolierra.® The latest are the cinerary urns of 
Volterra and Perugia, which have often more of a Homan than 
a Greek character, and were probably executed in the period of 
Human domination . 7 Yet it is from works of this description 
that we learn most of the manners, customs, inner life, and reli- 
gious creed, as well as of the costume and personal characteristics 
of this singular people. Thera is often great boldness and expres- 
sion in Etruscan sculpture, and generally much truth to nature; 
but it rarely attains the beauty and grace which are found in the 
pictorial and toreutic works of this people, and never the perfec- 
tion of this art among the Greeks, to whom alone did heaven 
reveal the full sentiment of human beauty.* 

It may be well licre to notice those works of the Etruscans 
which have been distinguished as sculptural, or graven, such as 
gems or MMviihH in stone, and specula or mirrors in bronze. 


ttCARAIMU. 


Numerous as are Etruscan gems, none of them are cameos, or 
with figures cut in relief ; all are intaglios ; ami all are cut into 
t m form ot the miraheii* or beetle. Nothing seems to indicate a 
closer analog}' between Etruria and Egypt than the multitude of 
these curious gems found on certain sites in this part of Italy. 
; he use of them was, doubtless, derived from the banks of the 
NiW; but they do not seem to stand in the same archaic relation 


h ^ 0l ^ ,C rt Pl )l of Chiusi, see Yol. II. 
a 300. For the uairiois in the Palazzo 
Btfbnairoti of Florence and in the Museum 
of Yultena, sec Vnl. II. pp. 100, 

« 7 Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. II. p. 24<>) 
takes the Volteira 11111 s to he, some of the 
seventh or eighth century of Itomc, otheis 
as late as the Antoni uch, and others of still 
hitei date. See Yol. II. p. is;. 

8 The inlerioiity of Etruscan sculpture 
may peilmps in part lie attributed to the 
h^d stone^ uhn-h except in the case, of 


alabaster and travertine, neither used in 
very early times, was too coarse or too 
friable to do justice to the skill of the 
artist. The maihle of Carrara, to which 
Rome was so much indebted, does not 
appear to liax e been known to the Etrus- 
cans at an early peiiod, though that of the 
Maicnuna and of the Ci reman promontory 
was used by them ; yet coini>arativeIy few 
wyhs of the Ktruscan chisel in marble have 
1 ,,ni « 'town to us. See Yol. II. p. 67. 
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ETRUSCAN- SCARABJEI. 

to Etruscan art as the other works which betray an Egyptian 
analogy. They appear, however, to have served the same purpose 
as in Egypt — to have been worn as charms or amulets, generally 
in rings ; yet it is probable that the Etruscans adopted this relic 
of foreign superstition without attaching to it the same religious 
meaning as the Egyptians did, who worshipped it as a god — as a 
symbol of the great Demiurgic principle.® The Etruscan «crt- 
nducl have a marked difference from the Egyptian, in material, 
form, and decoration ; l and the frequent representations they 
bear from the Greek mythology seem to prove them of no very 
early date,- for such subjects rarely appear on works of archaic 
Etruscan art. Erom the heroic or pahestric subjects on these 
scarabs, it is thought that they were symbols of valour and manly 
energy, and were worn only by the male sex.‘ { 

Scumhtci have rarely been found on more than two sites in 
Etruria — Chiusi and Vulei. At the latter they are always in 
tombs, hut at Chiusi they are found oil the soil in a certain slope 
beneath the city, called, from the abundance of such discoveries,, 
“ The Jewellers’ Field,” where they are turned up by the plough, 
or washed to light by the rains. 1. 


u Pliny (XXX. 3d) tells us the hectic 
iwoived this adulation because it rolled 
hulls of (hit, alluding to its habit of push* 
ni" backwards m itli its hind feet small hits 
< f duu/oreaitli— veiily the inostgiovclling 
ide.i of Deity that the human mind ever, 
ouucived. Pliny adds that Apion, the 
Egyptian, who sought to excuse the de- 
luded lites of his count!) men, explained 
the worship of the beetle by some similaiity 
in its opei ations to those of the sun — “a 
i m ions interpretation,” as Pliny remarks. 

1 The genuine Egyptian .scarabs aie of 
s malt, porphyry, basalt, nr some icry hard 
•''tune : the Etruscfui arc of camelian, sar- 
donyx., and agate, larcly of chalcedony ; a 
few have hcen found of smalt. The Egyptian 
•ne truthful representations of the insect; 
the Etruscan are exaggerated resemblances, 
especially in the back, which is set up to 
■in extravagant height The flat or under 
lMit of the stone, which is always the side 
enslaved, in the Egyptian bears Werogly- 
I'lues, or representations of deities; in the 
Kti usc.hi, though it sometimes shows imi- 
tations of Egyptian subjects, it generally 
i'enis figures or groups from tlje Greek 
m\ thology ; the deeds of Hercules, and *of 


lteing the f.iiomite subjects. Moic rare 
are figuies of the gods, and of the ihiimei.is 
and other symbols of the Etiusean need. 
And not a few’ have puhcstiie repi eseiita- 
1 1 oils. These sexual w often bear designatoiy 
inscriptions in Etruscan character*. 

2 Great dilFeiencc of opinion lias been 
entcitaincd as to the date of these gems 
Goii (Mns. Etrus. IT. p. 437) supposed 
them to be coeval with, or even an ten or 
to, the Trojan War. Winekohnnn, though 
iiiuinttiiiiing their high antiijuity, took 
more moderate views. But it is now the 
general opinion, founded on a moie in- 
timate acquaintance and a wnlci range of 
comjiarison, that they cannot be lefprred 
to a very archaic pciiod of Etiusean art. 
Mr. Alexander Aim ray, in an able article 
in the Contcmpoiary lie view for Octobeiv 
1875, points out the striking analogy thqee 
scarabs of Etruria bear to the early silver 
coins of Thrace, to which he assigns the 
date of at least 500 ju\ 

J One, however, which I have seen in 
the possession of the Canon Fasquini of 
Chiusi, was found set in an eauingof gold. 
Hull. Inst. 1837, ]». 40. 

4 See Vol. II. p. 207. Smrabcei are 
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Sl'lXTLA, 

or mirrors, are round or pear-shaped plates of bronze, often 
pit or silvered, with the edge turned up, or slightly concave, 
having the outer side highly polished, and the inner adorned with 
figures engraved upon it. To the plate is attached a handle, 
often carved into some elegant form of life. The disk is seldom 
more than six or seven inches in diameter ; it is generally 
encircled by a wreath of leaves, as shown in the specimen en- 
graved for the frontispiece of this volume . 5 

For a long time these instruments went by the name of patrra', 
and were supposed to have served as ladles for Hour, or other 
light dry substances, used in sacrifices, tnghirami was among 
the first to reject this idea, and show them to be mirrors 0 — a tact 
now established beyond a doubt.' It is proved by representations 
ol them, either on their own disks or on painted vases, in tile 
hands of women, who are using them as mirrors— by the high 
polish the } 7 often retain, so bright indeed, as sometimes to fit 
them for their original purpose,— and by the discovery of them in 
caskets, with other articles of the female toilet." 


Italy, as .it Pnlestiina in Latimu (Ahekcn, 
Mittelitalien, p. They h.i\e also 

k'1'ii disiomcd m (7 1 cis 0, ( y. a celebrated 
<»nc, k.mng .1 O l(JC k inscription, found 
auum-r the mum of ASgina (Hull. Inst. 
IS 10 , p. 11 ( 1 ), ami one fium Attica, now 
m the M useuin of Athens (Ann. Inst 
2 , p. 1 14 h In the lliitish Museum 
■no two found at Lew as in Arum, mu. 
On haul is even of opinion that these gems 
may ha\o had their 01 igm in tiieece. They 
Ii:t\ e heen tound also in A.sw Minor, at 
Ih.iiros in Saidmia, and at Curium in 
Cyprus, whcic some have decided inaiks of 
.1 I’hp'iiii mn origin, For the distinction 
between Egyptian and Huenieian searahs, 
^ an .Hilda l.y Mr. C. W. King 111 Ce.snoLi’s 
Cmhus, p. 

6 A l’cw 11111101s ha\o been found with- 
out handles, hut these .110 liable to he con- 
founded with the nt/Mulfr, or eases for these 
instillments, which aie formed of two muud 
plates ornamented in a similar manner, or 
sometimes with lehek, and hinged together 
Mho the valves of an oyster-shell. No in- 
sla " ceK luu ‘ 1,(, ° n huind of Etiusean nnr* 
10ls 111 the ]n ocinus metals, or a.lorned 
■iMth pieeious stones, nr of s 0 w .st a si/o 
instlliiiioiitu t. l,i..l. «... i «• , 


•is weie used l*y tlm 1 u\unous Romans. 
Seneca, Nat. Qn.rst. I. 17. 

'• Iiighir Mon. Ktms II. pp. I- 77 . 

7 Alii all alone, to the last of his hte, 
.held to the old dm tunc of jtatiro a word 
now so lompletely supeiseded hy specula, 
that he who would use it in leferenee to 
these instillments would scarcely ho in- 
telligible. 

' -^ nn * Imst IS 10 , p. ]r><) ; see also 
<tei haid’s litiuskisi he Spiegel, pp. 82 — 4 , 
for pi oofs of these instillments being 
minois. It lias been supposed from 
eeitam scenes on painted vases, where 
w’omen washing themselves at fountains 
aie lepie.sented with these instruments in 
their hands, that they served a secondaij 
imrpose "1 casting water over tlie body, 
the concave side sen mg as a bowl to bold 
the liipiid. Ann. Tnst. 1810 , p. li> 0 — 
l*i ciini. Ihese iimrors are generally de- 
signated “mystic” by the Italians; and 
'cnly if mystic be synonymous with every- 
thing unre.il, unnatural, and incomprc- 
licnwble, tlie teim is often not misapplied, 
tor neve* were them more grotesque and 
Judicious distortions of form and feature 

thn* or,, A. Q seneraiiv uc- 
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Etruscan speech] may be divided into three classes. 

First — those without any design on the inner surface. More 
than ordinary decoration is in these cases generally expended 
on the handles. Such mirrors are very rare. 

Secondly — those with figures in relief. These are also met 
w ith but seldom .' 1 

Thirdly — those with designs incised on the inner surface. 
These may be subdivided according to the subjects which they 
bear. First, and most numerous, are those which have scenes 
taken from the cycle of Greek mythology, or heroic fable, fre- 
quently illustrated by inscriptions, which are invariably in the 
Etruscan character, and often nationalised by the introduction of 
Etruscan demons. Next, those which bear representations or 
symbols of the divinities of the national creed, from the Nine Great 
(rods who wielded the thunder, through all the grades of their wild 
and multiform demonology, to the lowly Penates, the protectors of 
the individual hearth . 1 The last class portrays scenes of Etruscan 
life and manners ; but of this a few instances only are known. 

The art exhibited on these disks is not of primitive character, 
although a few have been found with archaic features, yet, though 
often extremely rude and feeble, it partakes less of the short- 
comings of tlie period of infancy than of the carelessness of the 
Decadence ; and it must he confessed that, except in compara- 
tively few cases, such as that represented in the frontispiece to 
this volume, the elevation and perfection of the high style are not 
displayed . 2 These mirrors then cannot lay claim to a remote 
antiquity. Their date indeed is pretty well determined by the 
fact that they are very rarely found in the same tomb with Greek 
painted vases, or if a vase by chance he found with them, it is in- 


Ho who tains over Gcihurd's illustrated 
minim's will find amusement, as well as 
ni'dnielion. That learned antiquary piovcs 
satisfactorily that these mirrors were in- 
*ti uinents of personal rather than of sacred 
use, and served no other mystciies than 
those of the female hath and toilet (p. 76). 
A heautitul specimen of this class is 
the Museo Grcgonano, representing 
Auroia carrying Meinnon. See Vol. II. 
t>- -m. Another, in the British Museum, 
epi events. Minerva overcoming Hercules. 

, exquisite example is in the possession 
the March esc Strozzi, of Florence. Sec 
II. p. 107. 

The most frequent representation is 


times called “Lasa” (Vol. r. p.2SS), m of 
the Dioscuri. 

2 The beautiful minor in the frontis- 
piece represents “ rimphluns,” or Bacchus’ 
embracing his mother “ Semla,” orSemelo! 
It was found at Vulri, and is in the pos- 
session of Professor E. Gci hard of Berlin, 
who has illustrated it in his Etiuskische 
Spiegel, taf. LXXXIII ; cf. Mon. Incd. 
Inst. I. tav. LV I. A. The illustration here 
piesented to tho British public is drawn 
by Mr. George Scharf, from a cast of the 
original, reduced to half its size. It is 
one of the most beautiful specimens of 
Ktfusean design on metal that have come 
down to us. 
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variably either of the Decadence, or of local origin . 3 And this fact 
proves that the importation or manufacture of Greek vases must have 
ceased, before these engraved mirrors came into use in Etruria. 
These monuments cannot be earlier than the fifth century of 
Home , 4 and are probably later. Yet there is no branch of Etrus- 
can antiquities more genuinely native — none more valuable to the 
inquirer, for the information it yields as to the mysterious 
language and creed of that ancient race; for the inscriptions 
being always in the native character, and designatory of the 
individual gods or heroes represented, these mirrors become a 
sure index to the Etruscan creed, — “ a figurative dictionary,” as 
Bunsen terms it, of Etruscan mythology ; while at the same time 
they afford us the chief source and one of the most solid bases 
of our acquaintance with the native language . 5 

Akin to the mirrors are the mfe, or caskets, of bronze, with 
incised designs, which art* occasionally found in Etruscan tombs, 
and chiefly at Yulei. They are more abundant at Palestrina, the 
ancient Pneneste, but whether of Etruscan or Latin origin is not 
easy to say, for the bronzes, and particularly the engraved works 
of the two lands, bear so close a resemblance that they often 
appear to be the productions of the same people, and even of the 
same master. The date of Palestrina, however, like the mirrors, 
sometimes bear inscriptions in early Latin. The art exhibited 
on these caskets is in some cases purely Greek, proving them to 
have been either imported, or the. work of Greek artists resident 
in Italy. I he most beautiful cixta yet discovered is that known 
as the Eicoronian, from Palestrina, now in the Kircherian 
Museum at Home , 6 and the best from Etruria is one from Vulci 


3 This l". the experience of Signot 
TonnnacL tli Mcuglii of Canino, after long 
continued exeaxations at Vulci. Hull. 
Jnst. Ifl69, p. 17 1. It is the exponents* 
also Df those who lia\e dug at Cluusi and 
Cm note. Hull. Inst. 1870, p. 59 ; 1871, 
p. 93.— Hell ug. 

4 Fiom the association of these mirror* 

with the riftfr mlxtichc in the tombs of 
ralcstuna a* well as of Vulci, it may Ik* 
ccneliuled that they came into use as .sepul- 
chral fuiiiitme, at least as early as the 
latter half of the third century n.c. 

4 Bull. Inst. 1836, p. 18. Hitherto 
these mirrors have been considered as pe- 
culiarly Etruscan, hut of late yeans others 
like them have been found in the tombs of 
Athens, .figina and Corinth. I have dis- 


intoned them also in Greek tombs in the 
Cyrenaica, but all without designs or in- 
scriptions. Gerluud (Ann. Inst. 1837, 
“» !’• 1 supposes them to have had It 
Greek origin ; but it is remarkable that 
though they have often Greek myths, and 
Greek names, not one has ever been found 
in Ktriiua with a Greek inscription, though 
the inscriptions on the painted vases an* 
almost invariably in that language. The 
same may bo said of the other Etruscan 
works ill bronze. Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 57 

Lunscn. Several mirrors, however, have 
been found with Latin epigraphs. Tlie.se 
are generally from Palestrina. Gerhard, 
Ktrusk. • Spieg. taf. 147, 171, 182 ; 
Ingliiiami, Mon. Etrus. II. tav.41. 

6 Yol. II. p. 497. 
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jn tlie Gregorian Museum. 7 In date these caskets correspond 
with the mirrors, with which they are generally found, and 
to them the term “mystic” lias also been applied with as little 
reason. 

Jewklleuv. 

In these volumes the jewellery of Etruria is frequently men- 
tioned in terms of high admiration. It has been assumed that 
all the beautiful objects in gold and silver found in Etruscan 
tombs were the work J t of that ancient people. But Signor 
Angus to Castellani, the eminent jeweller of Borne, is of a 
different opinion, and as his authority on such matters is 
paramount, I make no apology for briefly stating his views, as 
communicated to me personally, and as published in his pamphlet 
entitled “ Orifieeria Italiana,” Bourn, 1872. 

The most ancient jewellery of Italy lias hitherto generally 
been ascribed to the Etruscans, but Signor Castellani dis- 
tinguishes from the special style peculiar to that people two 
earlier st3’les proper to races who preceded them. 

First, the Pre -historic — a simple and semi-barbarous style, 
recognised in ornaments found in the earliest tombs of Veii, 
Cervetri, Cornoto, Cliiusi, Palestrina, and Bologna, of extremely 
rude workmanship and primitive forms, wrought with little 
gold, more silver, and an abundance of amber. To this style 
belong necklaces and bracelets of those three materials mixed, 
or of coloured glass, often with pendants in the shape of axes, 
vases, or other utensils ; Jib i the of eccentric forms in gold, silver, 
or bronze, adorned with amber or variegated glass; thin plates 
of gold marked with straight or hatched lines; amulets of amber 
hi the shape of monkeys, and other animals not found in Italy. 
It is a remarkable fact that articles of jewellery of similar 
character and style have been discovered also in Norway and, 
Sweden, and even in Mexico. Signor Castellani does *not 
attempt to determine to what particular race among the early 
inhabitants of Italy this primitive style should he ascribed, hut 
is content to pronounce it Pre-historie. 

After this comes a style of widely different character, not a 
development of the preceding, but so remarkable for the 
exquisite taste and elaborate workmanship it exhibits that there 
can be no doubt of its distinct origin. This style Signor 
Castellani attributes to the people* who immediately preceded 

7 YoL II. ]». 480. 
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the Etruscans in Italy, i.r. the Pelasgians, whom he prefers to 
designate as “Tyrrhenes.” He refuses to. recognise this jewellery 
as Etruscan, because it is found not only in Etruria, but at 
Palestrina, Cunue, lluvo, and other sites in Italy, and also in 
Egypt, Assyria, Plueuicia, and the Crimea, showing that the 
people who produced it were widely scattered throughout the 
ancient world, and particularly on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and Elnck Sea;* while the jewellery of the Etruscans 
has a distinct and peculiar character, not common to other 
people, and is found only on Etruscan sites. 

The materials employed in this “ Tyrrhene ” style are gold, 
silver, bronze, amber, ivory, alid variegated glass. The style is 
easily recognised by its elegant forms, the harmony of its parts, 
and the purity of its design, but chiefly by the marvellous 
fineness and elaboration of its workmanship. The patterns, 
which are always simple yet most elegant, and admirably 
harmonious, are wrought by soldering together globules or 
particles of gold, so minute as hardly to be perceptible to the 
naked eye, and by the interweaving of extremely delicate threads 
of gold; and are sometimes, but sparingly, interspersed with 
enamels.' 1 Tiny figures of men, animals, or chinueras, exquisitely 
chased in relief or in the round, form another and favourite' 
feature in the ornamentation. On a close inspection this 
jewellery astonishes and confounds by its wonderful elaboration ; 
at a little distance it charms the eye by its exquisite taste, and 


H Some of the gold ornaments found by 
Dr. Schlicmami at Myecna* have much of 
the chin actor of this style, although the 
designs arc effected not by granulated, or 
funifonu, but by repotted or intaglio work. 
See Myccmc, illustrations, Nos 281-292. 
put many of those discovered by <Tener.il 
Cesnola at Cuiiuni in Cyprus, are unques- 
tinnahly of tin* so-called “ Tyrrhene ” 
style, and me not to be distinguished fiom 
the best jewellery found in Etruscan tombs. 
Sec Cyprus, plate \\v. And this fact 
fa vein’s the view held by some that this 
early yet beautiful jewellery is to be as- 
cribed to the Plnniicians, who at a vciy 
remote period were i enow nod as skilful 
workers in metal {vuKvtiatiaKot— Iliad. 
\xiii. 743 ; Odys. xv. 424 ; cf. 2 Chron. 
2, 14 ; 1 Kings, 7, 14), and manufac- 
turers of trinkets— dffupjuara — in which 
they traded to jorcign jaiiils_(Chjvs. ^ 


415 ; <f. E/ok. xwii Jfi, 22). That they 
excelled also in the ait of jew’cllery, is 
ctiilent fiom Homer's description of a 
Pho-nician necklace of gold set w ith amber 
beads. Odys. xv. 459. 

,J It is undoubted that both the Giceks 
and Etruscans were acquainted with the 
ait of enamelling, but they used it spar 
iiigly in their jewellery, being unwil- 
ling, thinks Signor Ca&tellani, to cover too 
much of the beautiful hue of pure gold, 
then extremely rare, with coloured vitreous 
mattoi, which was comparatively common. 
Among the most remarkable xvorks extant 
in cnaipelled gold of Greek and Etruscan 
origin, bo specifics a ciown in the Campaua 
Museum, a nccklaco exhibited by himself 
in the Loan Collection ut South Kensington 
in 181)2^ some earrings with swans found 
at Vulci, and others with peacocks and 
/r-'h t-”_ . ... 
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the graceful character and harmony of its outlines. In fact it is 
the perfection of jewellery, far transcending all that the most 
expert artists of subsequent ages have been able to produce. 

To this style belongs the most beautiful jewellery discovered 
in Etruria, and elsewhere in Italy, such as the gold ornaments 
from the Itegulini-Galassi tomb, now in the Museo (rregoriano, 
and those, still more beautiful, recently found at Palestrina, and 
now exhibited at the Kirclierian Museum at Home. 

Signor Castellani points out that the Hindoo jewellery, even of 
the present day, bears no slight resemblance to this ancient style. 
Though inferior in execution, and betraying a decline of taste, the 
method adopted of soldering minute grains or fine threads of gold, 
mixed with enamels, to the object, is precisely that employed by 
the Tyrrhenes of old. 

The genuine Etruscan jewellery, says Signor Castellani, is 
very inferior both in taste and execution to thut of the Tyrrhene 
style, of which it is a corruption. There is the same sort of rela- 
tion between these styles that the works of the great painters of 
the cinquccento bear to those of the following centuries. The 
mode of workmanship is the same, yet the style has so degene- 
rated that it may bo pronounced btirocco . No longer the minute 
granulations, the delicate thread-work, the charming simplicity in 
form and design which mark the earlier style. These are ex- 
changed for forms of greater breadth and fulness ; the purity of 
the lines gives place to the artificial and turgid, and the whole, 
though it makes a more striking appearance, has far less elegance, 
harmony, and elaboration. 

Etruscan jewellery is of two descriptions, domestic and sepul- 
chral : the former most substantial and durable, the latter very 
light and flimsy — witness the wreaths of gold leaves found 
encircling the helmets of illustrious warriors. The amber, 
coloured glass, enamel, and ivory used in the preceding style 
are rare in this, and give place to gems — chiefly garnet, onyx, 
ami earnelian. Among the ornaments for personal use are 
earrings of various forms and dimensions, large fibula and 
brooches, massive gold rings, lentoid or vase-shaped bulla , agate 
warabai; but in all these productions an inflated and artificial 
style, marking the decline of the art, is conspicuous. 

The chief productions of this style come from the tombs of 
Corneto, Yulci, Chiusi, mid Orvieto! 

This ancient style of jewellery has come down traditionally to 
our own day. In a remote corner of the Umbrian Marches, at the 

f 2 
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little town of St. Angelo in Vario, hidden in the recesses of the 
Apennines, far from every centre of civilization, there still 
exists a special school of jewellery by which some of the processes 
employed by the Etruscans have been traditionally preserved. 
The beautiful peasant-girls of that district at their w edding feasts 
wear necklaces of gold filagree beads, and long earrings of the 
peculiar form designated a navkelhi , inferior in taste and 
elegance of design to the works of ancient art, yet wrought in a 
method which Signor Castellani does not hesitate to pronounce 
Etruscan. 1 


The art in which Etruscan genius and skill have achieved 
their greatest triumphs is Painting. This art is of very ancient 
date in Italy; for we hear of paintings at Ca>re in Etruria, 
which were commonly believed to be earlier than the foundation 
of Home. 3 

The pictorial remains discovered in Etruria are of two kinds:— 
the scenes on the walls of sepulchres, and the paintings on 
pottery. 


Painted Tomes. 

Ibis is a most important class of monuments, for the varietv 
and interest of the subjects represented, and the light they throw 
on the customs, domestic manners, and religions creed of the 
Etruscans, as well as on the progress and character of the pictorial 
art among them. We find these “ chambers of imagery ” chiefly 
in the cemeteries of Tarquinii and Clusium, though two have 
also been found at Cervetri, Vulci, and Orvieto, and a solitary 
one at \ en, Bomnrzo, and Vetuhmia respectively,— all of whieii 

be <lescnbe ' 1 “ the roulse of this work. They show us 
Etruscan art in various periods and stages of excellence, from its 

I'fn'P; lts , 1 ’ 6rfectlou / 801110 boill ff coeval, it may be, with the 
inundation of Koine, others ns late as the Empire; some almost 

Egyptn in othe re peculiarly native ; some again decidedly Cxreek 

i'omaTf! 11 ’ n ° Vn eXec !! tio11 ; ot,leis resembling the Gneco- 

• frescoes of Pompeii and Prestum. There is the same 


1 The extraordinary can iugs worn liy the 
women of Forio in the Island of Ischia, 
may possibly have a similar traditional 
oiigin. t 

‘ rim. XXXV. H. These paintings 
v ere extant, iji f J j- ' 1 


temples at Ardea and Lanuvium, of nearly 
equal antiquity. He remarks on the 
sjieedy perfection this art attuned, as it 
seemeti qpt to have been practised in 
Trn|an times. 
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wide range as exists between the works of Giotto or Cimabue, 
and those of liaffaele or the Caracci. In the Campana tomb 
of Yeii, which is the most ancient yet discovered, we have the 
rudeness and conventionality of very early art — great exaggera- 
tion of anatomy and proportions— and no attempt to imitate the 
colouring of nature, but only to arrest the eye by startling 
contrasts . 3 Next in point of antiquity are the painted tiles which 
lined the walls of certain tomhs at Cervetri, where the human 
figure is drawn with more truth to nature, though in bald outline, 
and an attempt is even shown at the expression of sentiment, the 
character of the whole remaining purely and specifically Etrus- 
can.* In the earliest tombs of Tarquinii, though of later date, 
the Egyptian character and physiognomy are strongly pronounced. 
Of better style are other tomb-paintings on the same site and at 
< )rvieto , 5 which, though retaining a native character, with much 
conventionality of form and colouring, show more correctness of 
design, and a degree of elegance and refinement which betrays the 
influence of Hellenic models. Earlier it may be, yet more free 
and careless, are most of the wall-paintings at Chiusi, which 
show us what Etruscan art with its strong tendency to realism 
could effect, before it had felt the refining influence of Greece . 6 
Later, and far better, arc some of the scenes at Tarquinii 
which breathe the spirit and feeling of the Hellenic vases, where 
there is a grace of outline, a dignity and simplicity of attitude, 
and a force of expression, which prove the limner to have been a 
master of his art, though this was not wholly freed from conven- 
tional trammels. Still later, with yet more freedom, mastery, 
and intelligence, are some of the paintings on the same site, 
and those found at Vulci, where rigidity and severity are laid 
aside, where fore-shortening, grouping, composition, and even 
chiaroscuro are introduced ; which display, in a word, all the ease 
and power of Graico-lioman frescoes of the close of the ltepublfc 
or commencement of the Empire. 

There was little variety in the colours used in Etruscan wall- 
paintings. In one early tomb at Chiusi, and in another of later 
date at Bomarzo, the colouring is bichromatic — black and red 
alone — “ rubrica picta et carbone.” At Cervetri an early tomb 
shows black, red, and white ; the Campana tomb at Veii, black, 
red, and yellow ; the painted tiles of Cervetri, these four colours 
burnt in with the tile. Jit was with these four colours alone that 
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the greatest painters of antiquity, Polygnotus, Zeuxis, Apelles 
and others, produced their immortal works. 7 Pliny dates the 
decline of the pictorial art from the introduction of purple and 
other hues, and laments that in his day there was not a picture 
worth looking at — “nunc nulla nobilis pictura est.” In the 
tombs of Tarquinii, however, even in those which show the most 
archaic design, blue was used, and in one of the earliest, a 
decided green. The colours were invariably laid on in fresco. 

The Etruscans painted not only the walls of their tombs, but 
often their coffins and cinerary urns. The latter, being generally 
of the Decadence, show crude and strongly contrasted hues on 
their reliefs, which are coloured in accordance with native con- 
ventionalities, and without any pretensions to pictorial skill. 
And although a better taste is occasionally displayed, there is too 
frequently a total disregard of harmony in the polychrome 
sculpture of Etruria. On the marble sarcophagi, however, in a 
few rare instances, we find some of the most exquisite productions 
of the Etruscan pencil, as regards both design and colouring, or 
it should more strictly be said, of the pictorial art in Etruria. 
Such paintings are executed on the flat surface of the marble. 
The most striking example of this monumental decoration 
hitherto brought to light, is the Amazon sarcophagus in the 
Etruscan Museum of Florence, which some critics claim as a 
purely Greek work, while others pronounce it to be the produc- 
tion of an Etruscan, deeply imbued with the spirit of Hellenic 
art. In this instance the colouring, though soft and harmonious, 
is less conspicuous for beaut} 7 , than the composition and design. 8 


Paintkd Tasks. 

The painted vases form the most comprehensive subject con- 
wirfTt “ EtrUria ' The vast multitude that have been 

mvSr 7°i Ig ’ I'® ^ VU1 ' iety of fonn > « f «se, of story and 
° f ‘ egree of excel ™ce in workmanship and design, the 

raSTn C ° nne ! ""i 11 their ° rigiu aml ™nufacture not 
"then^rendm’* 1 ' 1 ^' auswe , 1 ’ e ^> the diversity of opinions respecting 
£ k imP ° SSllle t0 , r tVeat M 'y° { ^tensive a sub 

be brief and m- W ~° m P a8s ’ ‘ ^ remarks, then, must necessarily 
be buef, and an offered for the sake of elucidating the freunent 
lefeiences to ancient pottery .made in the course tf this work: 


7 Plin. XXXV. 32; ( 
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and rather with the hope of exciting interest in the subject than 
with the expectation of satisfying inquiry. 

The most ancient vases found in Etruria are not painted, but 
rudely shaped by the hand, often not baked, but merely dried in 
the sun, without glaze, and either perfectly plain, or marked with 
bands of dots, zig-zags, hatched linos, meanders and other 
geometrical patterns, clumsily scratched on the clay when soft. 
Such is the pottery found in the “ well-tombs ” of Chiusi and 
Surtcano, and a few other sites in Etruria, and of the Same 
character are the pots discovered in the necropolis of Alba Longa, 
buried beneath a stratum of pqx'rinn, or consolidated volcanic 
ash, and those found on the Esquiline, 1\ iug beneath the walls 
of Scrvius Tullius. Indeed, this very primitive pottery is by 
some regarded as pre-Etruscan, and is attributed to the Um- 
brians, Sicilians, Oscans, or whatever early Italic race occupied 
the land prior to its conquest by the Etruscans. 9 The decora- 
tions on these vases were alter a time drawn with more regularity 
and variety, and ultimately came to be stamped instead of 
incised, the geometrical designs giving place to imitations of 
animal life, birds, especially ducks, snakes, and rude attempts at 
representing the human form. Such was the earliest pottery 
of Yeii and Cm re ; but on those sites we find a development of 
the art in large jars ( pitlrn ), in stands, of brown or red ware, 
with heads or Egyptian-like figures in compartments or hands 
encircling the vase, and in flat relief, stamped on the clay when 
moist. Still later apparently was the huccltero ware of Chiusi 
and its neighbourhood, with figures in prominent and rounded 


'' As the geometrical style of decoration 
is the most ancient, and as it is found on 
tlie primitive pottery of Greece, the Greek 
islands, Italy, and also of Central and 
A T 01 them Europe, Professor Conze broached 
the opinion that it must have been intro* 
duced into Italy as well as into Greece by 
the first Aryan invaders from beyond the 
Alps. This view is combated by Dr. Wolf- 
ing Helbig (Ann. Inst. 1875, pp. 221- 
258), who shows that the earliest inha- 
bitants of Italy, to judge from their re- 
mains — the people of the terrelkare, or 
fortified villages in the districts of Parma, 
Modena, and Reggio, had no such decora- 
tions on their pottery, or works in bone, 
horn, or bronze. Nor are such decorations 
found on the very earliest pottery of Sar- 
teano, or of Poggio Renzo at Chiusi ; nor on 


that of the northern necropolis of Alki 
Long.i, where the singular hut-urns have 
been disinterred ; nor on the fragments of 
vases discovered within the precinct* of 
the temple of the Dea Dia, in the grove t>f 
the Arvalcs ; nor on those found tn the 
lowest vegetable stratum under the wall* 
of Servius Tullius. It was only after Ital> 
hud licen inhabited for some time that 
this system of decoration was develo]>ed or 
introduced ; when we find it on the later 
pottery of Toggio Renzo, and of the Alban 
necropolis, and in the cinerary urns from 
the Benacci and Villanova diggings at 
Bologna. Ilelbig, finding the same style 
o£ decoration on pottery discovered at 
Nineveh, Jerusalem, Gaza, and Ascalon, 
assigns to it an Asiatic, and specifically 
a Semitic origin. 
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relief, representing deities, eliiintems, and other symbols of the 
Etruscnn creed, more rarely myths and scenes illustrative of 
native life and customs . 1 Though very archaic and Oriental in , 
style, this pottery is not necessarily in every instance so early 
as it appears; for the peculiarities of a remote 'period and 
primitive stage of art may have been conventionally preserved, 
especially in sepulchral or sacred vessels, from one age to 
another . 2 

The earliest vases of genuinely Etruscan character, with 
painted decorations, which are extremely rare, bear archaic 
figures of men and animals rudely drawn in opaque white on 
the natural red of the clay, or in red on a creamy ground;* 
and in style they generally resemble the painted vases of the 
First or Doric style, with which they are probably contemporary. 

■ Snch vases have been found chiefly at Cervetri . 1 

The painted vases found in multitudes in the cemeteries of 
Etruria, and commonly called Etruscan, are not for the most 
part of that origin, but Greek, though to some extent, it may 
he, of local manufacture. They do not, therefore, strictly come 
under our notice. Yet as they have been disinterred in even 
greater abundance in Etruscan cemeteries than in those of Greece 
and her colonies, as they were sometimes imitated by native 
artists, and as they exerted a powerful influence on Etruscan art, 
it is impossible to exclude them from our consideration. 

They may be divided into three great classes. 

First, the Egyptian, Phoenician, or Babylonian, as it is 
variously termed from the oriental character of its ornamenta- 
tion, which has led some to ascribe its origin to those several 
peoples ; but it is now more correctly regarded as primitive 
Greek, and particularly Doric .’ 1 Yet the term “ Asiatic ” may 
not unaptly be applied to it as indicating the distinctive clmrac- 


1 A description of thib wait* is given in 
the chapters on Florence and Chiusi, Vol. 
1 1. pp. 7 6, 307. These vases are very rai ely 
friuiul in the same tomb with those that 
are i«aintcd, or if so accompanied, it is 
usually with those of tho First or Corin- 
thian style. Bull. Tnst. 1875, p. 99. They 
are generally found with archaic bronzes, 
and invariably in tombs where the corpse 
has been intoned, not burnt. 

' This ware has in some very rare cases 
been found in the same tomb with printed 
vases with Mack figuros, and with red in 
the earlv severe stvlo. ns. in 


cavatinas at Orvieto; but os sveb tombs 
always contain more than a single body, they 
may have served for interment at different 
periods ; or tho bucc/tcro may have been 
interred as an antique relic. 

3 Sec Vol. II. pp. 47, 489, 490. 

4 Some of these vases from Cervetri 
have bdbn found with polychrome decora* 
tions, in opaque colours, blue, white, and 
vermilion, laid on in fresco, as oil the 
walls of the painted tombs. Micali, Mon. 
Incd. taJ. 4, 5 ; Birch, p. 447. 

4 Gerhard, Ann. Inst. 3831, pp. 15, 

rmi . J»„„- ... .rtnwii- i.uiu 
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teristies of its style. This class of vases is of high antiquity, 
hy some supposed to date as far back as twelve centuries n.r., 
mid it cannot be later than 540 n.o., the epoch of Theodores 
of Samos, whose improvements in metal-casting marked a new 
era in ancient art. 

The most primitive vases of this class rarely show representa- 
tions of animal life, but are adorned with annular bands, zig-zags, 
waves, meanders, concentric circles, hutched lines, swastikas , and 
other geometrical patterns, often separated into compartments 
hy upright lines, like diglyphs or triglyphs; indeed the general 
style of ornamentation closely resembles that on some of the 
fragments of painted pottery found by Dr. Schliemann at Myceme. 
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An example of this primitive sty le is given in the hijli.r repre- 
sented in the annexed woodcut, and -another in the Appendix at 
p. cxiii., which shows an Athenian lehrs with three horses moulded 
on the lid. These very archaic vases are believed to he primitive 
Ionic Greek. ** The absence of all human figures and of all in- 
scriptions,” says Dr. Birch, “ and their analogies with Oriental 
art, render it probable that some of them may be as old as the 
heroic ages. None can be more recent than the seventh century; 
i». c.” « 

( )f rather later date are the vases of Doric character, which are 
found in Etruria as well as in Greece, Sicily, Magna Gnecia, and 
the Greek islands, and may he looked for on any ancient site 
which has an antiquity of not less than six centuries n.<\ The 
figures, which are painted’on the pale yellow ground of the clay, 
are generally arranged in several bands encircling the vase, and 

b Ancient Pottery, p. 183. ltr. Birch style of decoration to those found in the 
points out the resemblance some of the sepulchres of the ancient Penmans. 
tV'i'M-, * ""v '? O '* — 1 , 1 A1 -,- ..... . 
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are brown rather than black, varied^ occasionally with purple, 
white, or crimson. They consist chiefly of wild beasts— lions, 
panthers, wolves, boars; of cattle — bulls, goats, rams, antelopes; 
of birds— swans, cocks, owls ; or of sphinxes, griffons, and other' 
compound mythical beings; arranged in pairs of opposite natures, 
either facing each other, or engaged in 
combat ; the oriental principle of antago- 
nism being obviously set forth, as shown in 
tlie annexed woodcut of a Doric arybalhs, 
Mixed with them are quaint representa- 
tions of fruit and flowers, especially of the 
lotus. 7 On the later vases of the Doric 
style, human figures first appear, but often 
under the form of demons or genii, or of 
the four-winged divinities of oriental wor- 
ship. Many vases of this class having 
been found at Corinth, and notably the 
celebrated Dodwell vase,* now at Munich, 
they have received the designation of 
“ Corinthian.” It is highly probable, in- 
AumLLus lH.Rio stylk. deed, that these vases were introduced 
into Etruria by Demaratus of Corinth, 
about m n.<\ A few admirable examples, supposed to be im- 
portations from Corinth, have been discovered in the necropolis 
of Cervotri, aud also some Etruscan imitations of this archaic 
style, a specimen of which is given at p. 283 of this volume. 
The design on these Corinthian vases corresponds in great part 
with that of the earliest painted tombs, such as the Grotta Cam- 
pana at \ eii, and also with the most archaic Etruscan bronzes. 
Were we to seek analogies to the art of other lands, it would he 
to the earliest works of the Greek chisel — to the reliefs from 
the lemple of Hercules at Selinus, or to the Agamemnon, 
lalthybios, and Epeios from Sam oth race, now in the Louvre, 
lliese “Corinthian” vases mark the transition from the early 
Asia tie style to that of the Archaic Greek, or Attic, for without 
this intermediate class there appears to be so wide a difference 
between these styles, as to lead naturally to the conclusion that 
they are totally distinct in their origin .« 



7 “The backgrounds with flowers ap- 
pear, indeed, to have been copied from 
nuental or Assyrian art, which had cedfeed 
to exist in the sixth century b. c. ; while 
the Asiatic style of the fricz.es. which rc v . 


sctnble those of Solomon 'h temple an 
Babylonian tajicstries, likewise indi 
an epoch of high antiquity.” Bird 
158 . 

® SllmiAOflil zTa^a Laim -I n zi _ 
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The annexed woodcut represents an archaic lehr* from Athens, 
i,.w in the British Museum. It is of the style which is supposed 
o have preceded the Corinthian. The figures arc of a maroon 
■(dour, on a pale yellow ground. 



AKC11 MO LKItKf, FROM ATHENS. 


Tlio Second class of vases is commonly designated “Etruscan,” 
or “ Tyrrhene,” from the abundance in which it is found in that 
part of Italy; in Campania it is called “Sicilian,” for the same 
reason. The more correct appellation would he “Archaic Greek,” 
for such is the character of the design, and the subjects and 
inscriptions are also purely Hellenic. This class is also appro- 
priately designated “ Attic,” in distinction from the Doric charac- 
ter of the preceding class, and because the inscriptions are in 
that dialect. It continued to exist for about a century, from 
about 540 to 450 or 440 n.c., when it gave place to a still higher 
development of the ceramic art. 0 

Hie Second class is recognisable by its figures being painted 


s Dr. Brunn ascrilies a largo portion of 
the \ases of this class found in Etruscan 
tombs to a much later period — to the third 
or even second century B.C., and regards 
them as local or imported imitations of 
original Greek vases of this class. He 
•imves at this conclusion from considera- 
tions both of paleography and style, #vhick 
Me have no room to specify, and must refer 
our leaders to his work, “ Troblemo in dcr 
Gewliichte der Vasenmalerei.” That the 
Aichaic Greek style was sometimis imi- 
tated in a Bulisequcnt age we have proofs 
lri the Panathenaic vases of the Cyrenaica, 


which, though with black figures, hear 
dates of the fourth century b.c., one as late 
as 313 u.c. Hut that the generality of the 
vases of this class found in Etruria cannot 
Iks a century or two later than this, as 
lirunn opines, is clearly demonstrated by 
Helhig in his review of Erunn’s pamphlet. 
Bull. Inst. 1871, pp. 85-96. While ad-' 
mitting that this archaic style may have 
lieen conventionally continued longer than 
is generally supposed, Helhig is not in- 
clined to believe it was carried on later 
than the end of the fourth century b.c. 
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f 

black on the ground of the clay, which is yellow, warming to red. 
The flesh of women, the hair of old men, the devices on shields, 
mid a few other objects are painted white ; the armour is some-, 
times tinted purple, and crimson is occasionally introduced on 
the drapery. The outlines, tin* muscles, and folds of drapery are 
marked by incised lines. Though the faces are invariably in pro- 
file, the eyes of the men are always round, of the .women long ami 
almond-shaped, of that very form usually represented in Egyptian 
paintings. In this class the human figure forms the principal 
subject of the design, which in the earlier works is hard, severe, 
and conventional ; the attitudes rigid and constrained, often 
impossible; the forms angular, the muscular development exag- 
gerated, the extremities of the limbs unnaturally attenuated, the 
hands and feet preposterously elongated. Yet with the progress 
of art these defects were in great measure remedied, and the 
design gradually became more natural and free, especially in the 
later works of this style, which sometimes show much truth and 
expression, and even spirit, with vigour of conception, and a 
conscientious carefulness and neatness of execution quite sur- 
prising. Yet none of this class are entirely free from the severity 
of archaic art. The figures bear the same relation to the sculp- 
tured reliefs of JKgina, that those on the Third class of vases do 
to the marbles of the Parthenon ; indeed, these may he said to he 
of the .Kginetic school, for they correspond not only in style, but 
in date. And though it may he questioned if all the extant 
pottery with black figures can claim so remote an antiquity, and 
if some of it he not rather a more recent imitation, the type of it 
belongs indisputably to the archaic period of Greek art. It will 
be understood that whenever vases with black figures are men- 
tioned in the course of this work, a certain degree of archaicism 
of design is always* implied. This style is found in connection 

# with vases of more beauty and variety of form than the earlier 
class; the most common shapes being the ainphoru , or wine-jar ; 
the hydrin, or water-jar ; the keh’bc, or mixing- vase ; the oimehoe , 
or wine-jug ; the hyllv, or drinking-bowl ; and the lehjthos , or 
oil-flask. 

• The subjects depicted on vases of this class are generally taken 
fiom the Heroic Cycle — the deeds of Hercules or Theseus, 
events ot the Trojan War, or the wanderings of Ulysses, combats 
of the Greeks with the Amazons, of the Gods with the Giants, 
and similar fables from the Hellenic mythology. Very numerous 
also are scenes from the iaumaft thiawjt.-rSi 
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lancing round the jolly goJ, who sits or stands in the midst, 
:-i*owned with ivy, and holding a vine-branch or thyrsus in one 
hand, and a kantham in the other. Another class of subjects, 
hot so common, is the Pamithemiic. On one side of the vase the 
nreat goddess of Attica stands brandishing lier lance between two 
Doric columns, crowned with cocks; on the reverse are foot, 
horse, or chariot-races, or the wrestling, boxing, or hurling- 
matches, which took place at her annual festivals. Such vases, 
from the inscriptions they bear — “One of the prizes from 
Athens ’’—are proved to have been given to the victors on those 
occasions. 1 These subjects are peculiar to vases of the Second 
class. That the period to which this class of vases belonged 
overlapped that of the following class, and that for some time 
in the fifth century, n.c., the two styles were contemporary, is 
clear, not only from the advanced art of the later vases of the 
Second class, and from the hard, dry design of the earliest of the 
Third class, but also from certain instances where both styles 
are found on the same vase. Tims on a large kylu, found at 
Tbilisi, but now in the Museum of Palermo, one half of the howl 
is adorned with black figures on a red ground, the other with ml 
upon black. 

The 'Third class of Greek vases has justly been denominated 
“ Perfect,” as it partakes of the best art of that wonderful people. 
In these vases the ground is painted black, the figures being left 
of the natural reddish yellow of the clay, and the details are 
cither marked with black lines, or uitli brownish red in the more 
delicate parts of the -figures and drapery. These vases belong to 
the finest period of Greek art, but as some of the earliest with 
red figures retain the severe and archaic character of the preceding 
style, we may carry their age back to about 4G0 n.c. or even earlier/ 2 


1 Tile inscription is TONA0ENE0EN- 
A0AON— ruv 'kQt\VYjQtu &$\uv — .sometimes 
"ilh the prefix of EMI for t i/ii, as in the 
earliest known vase of this class, found by 
Mi. Burgon at Athens, and now in the 
Ihitish Museum. Pseudo-archaic vases of 
tli is class have also been found in the 
Pyrcnaiea, recognised as such by the affected 
•iirliaieisinu of style, and by the dates* with 
^hieli they are inscribed. The earliest 
‘1-ited vaso yet known is one of six I dis- 
‘ i^ered at Tcueheira in that land, and it 
dates from the archonship of Polyzeios, or 
B.r. Others, in the British Museum, 

the Louvre, and the Museum of Leyden, 


bear various dates, the latest being 313 
n.c. Two of those in the BiitMi Museum 
dated in the aiclionship of Fythodcmos, 
33‘j n.c., were found at Cervctri. For 
notices of the Panathenaic vases see Boekh, 
Bull. Inst. 1832, pp. fll -08 ; Ambrosch, 
Ann. Inst. 1833, pp. 04-89; Secchi, Bull. 
Inst. 1843, p. 75. 

2 Birch states that recent discovciics 
show somo of these vases to lie as old as 
480 b.c., and certainly prior to the age of 
Fhei'lias. p. 202. Bunsen assigns the 
vases of this style to a period between the 
74th and 04th Olympiads (484 404, n.c ). 
Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 02. * 
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They continued to be manufactured down to about 33(5 b.c., or 
to the accession of Alexander the Great, from which period dates 
the decline of the ceramic art. The best vases of this class are/ 
pre-eminent in elegance of form, in fineness of material, brilliancy 
of varnish, and in exquisite beauty of design, divested of that • 
archaic severity and conventionality which distinguish the earlier 
classes. The sub-styles into which this class may be divided, 
are the Strong style, or the earliest, already mentioned, which 
belongs to the days of Pericles and Polygnotus ; the Fine style, 
or that contemporary with Pheidias, Zeuxis, and Parrhasius ; and 
the Florid or latest style, which marks the transition from the 
Perfect class to the Decadence, and was contemporary with 
Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. 

The subjects illustrated arc very similar to those on vases of 
the Second class, with the exception of the Pauathenaic scenes ; 
those of Bacchic character are also of less frequent occurrence, 
the predominating subjects being Greek myths, or representa- 
tions of Greek manners. Little or nothing is to be learned from 
any of these painted vases of the customs, habits, traditions, or 
creed of the Etruscans. "With very few exceptions all are purely 
Greek. The forms with which this style is associated are the 
amphora , the hrater, or mixing- vase, the hatpin, an elegant variety 
of water-jar, the tenocho?, the olpe y the kijlir, and the lehftlios. 

There is a class of vases belonging to this Third st} T le, which 
have polychrome figures on a white ground, the colours being 
red, yellow, blue, purple, brown, and sometimes gold. These 
vases are generally of the h’kytlios form. They are rare every- 
where, but particularly so in Etruria, though one of the very finest 
of this class was found at Vulci — the hater in the Gregorian 
Museum which represents Mercury handing the infant Bacchus 
to Silenus/* Beautiful specimens of this style have been found 
* at Athens ; a few also at Cameirus in Bhodes : and I have brought 
a few to light in my excavations in Sicily and the Cyrenaica. 

No one can view the best works of this Third class without 
delight, and an intimate acquaintance with them begets in the 
man of taste an unbounded admiration. They are the source 
•whence Flaxman drew his inspiration, and well would it be for 
the student of art to follow that master’s example, and imbue 
his mind deeply with their excellences and beauties. The 
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into the sublime, the cliastl taste, the truth to nature, the purity 
and simplicity of the design, and the force as well as the delicacy 
of the execution, well entitle the best vases of this class to tin* 
•appellation of “Perfect.” Never, perhaps, do they attain the 
perfection of art displayed in the highest works of the Greek 
chisel, yet there is a mastery, a spirit of beauty about them 
which marks them as of the happiest and purest period of 
Hellenic art. Though the Greek vase-painters were held of 
small account in their own day, yet if the excellence of art 
consist in conveying ideas by the fewest and most simple touches, 
the merit of these artists is of a very high order. 

The conquest of Asia by Alexander, by introducing metal vases 
in the place of those of terra-cotta, was the cause of the decline of 
Greek ceramic art. The period of Decadence dates then from 
about 330 n.c., and was continued to about 150 n.c., when 
metal had quite superseded earthenware. Vases of this class 
continued to show red figures on a black ground, but white was 
abundantly introduced, colour more sparingly, and gold also 
occasionally in the ornaments and other accessories. They may 
be recognised chiefly by the design, which, though often masterly 
in the earlier vases of this style, is injured by affectation, 
mannerism, and excess of ornament, and in the later vases is 
coarse and careless in the extreme, with figures stumpy and in- 
elegant. The most striking vases of this class are found in the 
tombs of Puglia and Basilicata. They are often of enormous si/e 
and exaggerated proportions, and of shapes unknown in the purer 
days of ceramic art. The multitude of figures introduced, the 
complexity of the composition, the general inferiority and 
mannerism of the design, the flourish of the drapery, the lavish- 
ment of decoration, in a word, the absence of that chastcncss of 
taste which gives the Perfect style its chief charm, indicate these 
vases to belong to the period when Greek art was beginning to • 
trick herself out in meretricious embellishments, forgetful of lier 
sublime and god-like simplicity. 

The vases of the Decadence found in Etruria are of more 
modest dimensions, but display a sad decline from the beauty of 
the earlier styles. They are almost always of local manufacture.*, 
'Those from Volterra are ox pale clay, coarse forms, dull varnish, 
most careless nml rustic design ; large female heads en silhouette , 
and scenes in which nude women are introduced, are the favourite 
subjects. At Orvicto, where vases of somewhat similar cha- 
pter are found, there is also a peculiar pottery belonging to this 
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period, adorned, not with paintings, Imt with reliefs silvered, in 
imitation of vases of that metal.* 

What nse can this multitude of vases have served ? Though 
now found only in tombs, it must not be supposed that they were 
all originally of sepulchral application. Those with Panathenaic 
subjects were given, probably full of oil, as prizes at the national 
games, as in Greece. Others may have been given as prizes at 
the pahestric fetes, or as nuptial presents, or as pledges of love 
and friendship ; and these are generally marked by some appro- 
priate inscription. Many were doubtless articles of household 
furniture, for use or adornment ; 3 and a few seem to have been 
expressly for sepulchral purposes, either as decorations of the 
tomb, or to contain the wine, honey, and milk, left as offerings 
to the manes , or to make the customary libations, or more rarely 
to hold the ashes of the dead . 7 There can be little doubt, what- 
ever purposes they may have originally served, that these vases 
were placed in the tomb bv the ashes of the deceased, together with 
his armour and jewellery, as being among the articles which he 
most prized in life. 


* Vol, JT. p. 48. A choice collection of 
thc-e peruliai a.iscs is in the possession of 
Signor Augusta C.istclhini, .it Home. Tho 
fact of them all wanting a bottom shows 
them to liitxc been made merely for deco- 
lativo pm poses. Bull. Inst, 1871, p. 18. 
Ann. Inst 1871, pp. 5-27 ; Klugmann, 
tav. d’agg. A— C. 

0 Yet many of them .lie only varnished 
outside, and hut paitially— not atallwithin; 
so that they could hardly ha\e served for 
liquids. Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 1*7. Many 
may have been used by the i datives at the 
iwnntuhn, or funcial feasts, and left jus 
Micicd in the tomb. 

6 The notion of feeding the souls of the 
■depaited was veiy geneial among the 
ancients In Egypt the tomb of Osiiis, in 
the isle of riuhe in tliq Nile, contained 300 
libatoiy vessels— \oal — which were daily 
tilled with milk by the priests. Diod. Sic. 
I. p. 11*, cd. llliod. In Giceee the souls 
Score supposed to he fed hy the liluitions 
•and feasts held at the sepulchic. Lucian, 
dc Luctu, p. 801*, cd. 1615. And so in 
Italy, where the manat were appeased l»y 
lilutionx of wine, milk, anil blood ; rind 
the wjuling-women theiefore beat their 
breasts to force out the milk, and tore 


the satisfaction of the departed. Serv. ad 
V. 78. A similar custom, possibly 
of equal antiquity, prevails in China, of 
making an annual “feast for the hungiy 
ghosts. It was the custom of the ancients 
to burn on the funeral pyic the vases con- 
taining oil, honey, or other offerings to the 
dead. Horn. Iliad. XXIII. 370; Virg. JEn. 
VI. 225 ; Serv. in loo. Vases are often 
found in the tombs of Etrmia, as well as 
of Greece, and her colonies in Italy and 
Sicily, which retain manifest proofs of 
subjection to fire. 

7 T,lis is sometimes tho case with those of 
Sicily and Magna Gracchi, especially of Apulia 
and Lucania, and frequently with tlie vases 
of La Certosa at Bologna ; more rarely with 
tlmse of Etruria Tiopcr. A quaint but 
lteautiful conceit on certain of these cine- 
rary vases is uttered by Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his Hydriotaphia, chap. III. “Most 
imitate a circular figure, in a spherical and 
round composure ; whether from any 
mystery, best duration, or capacity, were 
but a conjecture. But the common form 
wutli necks w r as a proper figure, making 
our last bed like our fiist ; nor much un- - 
hkc th^ urns of our nativity, while we lay 
in the nether part of the earth, and in- 
iw„a. 1 luiiipumire ; wnctner from any 
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That these vases are fAirnl in such multitudes in Etruria is 
the more astonishing when we remember that almost all the 
tombs which contain them have been rifled in bygone times. It 
• is extremely rare to find a virgin sepulchre. At Yuloi, where the 
painted vases are most abundant, not one tomb in a hundred 
proves to be intact. It is obvious that those who in past ages 
violated these sepulchres were either ignorant of the value of the 
vases, or left them from superstitious motives — most probably the 
former, for they are often found broken to pieces, as though they 
had been dashed wantonly to the earth in the search for the precious 
metals. YVe know that the sepulchres of Corinth and of Capua 
were ransacked by the Homans in the time of Julius Ciesar, for the 
sake of these painted vases, which were called necro- Corinthian, 
and were then highly prized and of immense value ; the art of 
making them having been lost ; 1 2 but how it came to pass that 
the Homans never worked the vast mines of the same treasures 
in Etruria, some almost within sight of the Seven-hilled City, 
it is difficult to comprehend. They could hardly have been 
ignorant of the custom of the Etruscans to bury these vases in 
their sepulchres, and religious scruples could not have deterred 
them from spoliation in Etruria more than in Greece or the 
south of Italy. Such, however, is the fact, and the abundance 
of these vases in Etruscan tombs forbids us to believe that the 
extensive system of rilling, to which they have evidently been 
subjected, was by Homan hands. It was more probably carried 
forward at the close of the Empire, or by the barbarian horde's 
avIio overran Italy in the early centuries of our era . 3 Plunder 


1 Suctnn., J. Cies. 81. Strabo (VIII. p. 
8.81) says tlio Romans tlitl not leave a tomli 
untouched at Corinth in their search for 
tlie vases and bronzes. Robbers of tombs 
" ere not uncommon in ancient times, in 
Hjjypt and Greece as well as in Italy, and 
'vero execrated, as body-snatclieis are at 
the present day. Pliny states that m his 
time fictile vases, by which he probably 
means those that were painted, fetched 
more money than the celebrated Murrliino 
vases, the cost of which he lecoids (XXXV. 
40 ; XXXVII. 7); and which are supposed 
to have been of porcelain. That those 
painted vases were very rare in his day is 
confirmed by the fact that not one has yet 
been discovered among the ruins of Jompcii 
or Herculaneum. Bull. In&t. 1871, p. D. r >. 

2 it is known that TUcodoric, the Goth, 


sanctioned the spoliation of ancient sepul- 
chres, yet restneted it to the precious 
metals, commanding the ashes to be left - 
“cpiu nolumus luera qu.vii, qu.c per 
funesta scelei.i possimt lepemi and lie 
justified bis dceicu on the giound that that 
was not stolen which had no owner, and 
that that ought not to be left with the 
dead, which would sene to keep the liv- 
ing— “ Nun cst emiii cupiditas cripcre quni 
nullus sc douiimis iugomiseat aimsissc.” 
Oassindor. Var. IV. 31. The same feeling 
was shown in the laws of the Tw'elvo* 
Tables, which foi baric the bimal of gold 
in sopnlehies, — “Neve auiuin addito,” — 
unless the teetli of the coipse happened to bo 
fastened with it. “ Quoi auro dentes vincti 
csfiint, ast ini cum illo sepchic ureicvc, 
so fiaudu oslo.” Ciccio, do Log. If. S4. 
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was obviously the sole object, for the Combs of the poor, though 
opened, are left untouched; while those of the rich have been 
despoiled of the precious metals, the vases have been thrown , 
down, the sarcophagi and urns overturned, and everything left ’’ 
in confusion, as though no corner had been unransacked. In 
the middle ages, traditions of subterranean treasures were rife 
in this land, and sorcerers were applied to for their discovery , 8 
but it does not appear that any systematic researches were carried 
forward, as in earlier times, and again in our own day. 

In the consideration of these vases the question naturally 
arises — if they arc mostly of foreign character, either oriental 
or Greek, how came they in Etruscan tombs ? This is a ques- 
tion which has puzzled many a learned man of our age. At the 
iirst view of the matter, when the purely Hellenic nature of the 
design and subjects, and especially the inscriptions in the Greek 
language and character, are regarded, the natural response is 
that they must have been imported ; a view which receives 
confirmation from the recorded fact of an extensive commerce 
in pottery in ancient times . 4 Vet when, on the other hand, we 
bear in mind the enormous quantities of these vases that have 
been found in the Etruscan soil, that these spoils of the dead 
which within the last fifty years alone have been reaped by the 
excavator, may be reckoned, not by thousands, but by myriads, 
and that what have hitherto been found oil a few sites only, can 
bear but a very small proportion to the multitudes still entombed 
— when the peculiarities of stylo attaching to particular localities 
are considered, the pottery of each site having its distinguishing 
characteristics, so tlmt an experienced eye is seldom at a loss to 
pronounce in what part of the ancient world any given vase was 
found — it must be admitted that there are strong grounds for 
regarding many of them as of local manufacture . 5 Antiquaries, 

3 ^Mirali, Mon. Incd. p. 362. instance, occur in juxtaposition. Ann. 

4 riin. XXXV 46. — Hrcc per maria Inst. 1831, pp. 72, 122, 171, ct seq. 
tcirasque ultra citioquo portantur, insigni- This unknown tongue, which is frequently 
bus rotro ofiicinis. Tho pottery of Athens found on vases of the Archaic style, may, 
was carried by the l’hamician tinders to iii some cases lie Ktiuscan in Greek letters 
the far western const of Africa, and bar- Ann. Inst. 18:11, p. 171. In tho place of 
tered for leopard -shins and elephant-teeth. characters a row of dots is sometimes found, 
See Groto s Greece, III. p 361 ns though the copyist would not venture 

■ 6 There are, liuucuvci, facts which con- to imitate what lie did not compiehcnd. 
firm this view. The inscriptions, though Vet hum the extensive commercial inter- 
in Greek characters, are not unfrequently course of Etruria with Greece and her 
utterly uniutelhgi hie— such collocatioiik of colouieg, many of the Etruscans must have 
letter's as are foreign to every dialect of known Greek. Sometimes a genuine in- 
Greek. Half a dozen consonants, fur sr.ilnlinn umupiiv J unmi Innm iwofl V 

jScC-Gmtalaiaaaaua ™ a ,|<?l i! 1 
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however, arc much divide!! in opinion on this point, some main- 
taining all these vases to be importations from Greece or her 
• colonies ; others, to be of Etruscan manufacture, in imitation 
of Greek ; and others, again, endeavouring to reconcile con- 
, dieting facts by imagining an extensive population of Greeks 
settled for ages in Etruria, or at least bodies of Hellenic artists, 
like the masonic corporations of the middle ages. 

Hut after all what are the speculations of most antiquaries 
worth, where there are no historic records for guidance, and 
i’t*w other palpable data from which to arrive at the truth — where, 
in a word, the question resolves itself into one of artistic feeling, 
as much as of arclueological erudition ? 15 Not to every man is it 
given to penetrate the mysteries of art — to distinguish the copy 
from the original in painting or sculpture. Long experience, 
extensive knowledge, and highly-cultivated taste, are requisite 
for the discernment of those minute, indefinite, indescribable, 
hut not less real and convincing differences between the original 
and the imitation. So it is with the ceramographie art. When 
men, who to vast antiquarian attainments add the experience 
of many years, whose natural taste lias led them to make 
ancient art in general, and Greek vases in particular, their express 
study — who have visited every collection in Europe, and have 
had thousands of specimens year after year submitted to their 
inspection and judgment — when such men as Gerhard, Braun, 
and Bninn, renowned throughout Mur ope for their profound 
knowledge of the archaiology of art, give their opinion that 
there is something about many of the vases of Etruria, some- 
thing in form, design, or feeling, which stamps them as muta- 
tions of those of Greece, distinguishable, by them at least, from 
the genuine pottery of Attica — we may be content to accept 
their opinion, though unable personally to verify it. This view 
does not preclude the supposition that most of the vases found 
in Etruria are of Greek manufacture, either imported from 


copied, the blunders being such as could 
hardly have been made by Greeks. Many 
of the vases al«o have Etruscan monograms 
beneath the foot, scratched in the clay 
apparently hefnie it was baked. On the 
vases of Nola such monograms arc also 
found, but in Osean characters. Geihard, 
Ann. Inst. 1831, pp. 74, 177. • 

0 “ Des jugomens qni cmanent du senti- 
ment ubacivess a shrewd and learned 


Frenchman, “ pen vent difficilemcnt se 
redture en regie, et, sous ec lappoit, 
beaucoup d’amateuis piesque ignorans 
IVnipoitoraicnt sur les plus cel&bres anti* 
quuires, pauvque, pour l’antiquilG figureo, 
les livies et les plus vnste" & tides supplecut 
moms au gout, quo lo gout et I'intelligence 
no* peuveiit suppled a lYnidition.” Duo 
do Luynes, Ann. lust. 1SJ-, p. 11(1. 

7 - 
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Greece or her colonies, or made Greek residents in the 
former land. Gerhard, indeed, divides these vases into three 
classes. 

I. Those purely Greek in character. 

II. Those also Greek, but modified as if by Greek residents 
in Etruria. 

III. Those of Etruscan manufacture, in imitation of Greek. 

It is dear that though the art of painted pottery originated in 
Greece, it was more highly developed in Etruria and other 
parts of Italy. For there is a much greater variety of form 
and style in the vases of these countries than in those of 
Greece, and the descriptions common to both lands are carried 
to a much larger size in Italy. 7 

It is worthy of remark that most of the painted vases of 
Etruria — all those of the Second and Third styles — have an 
Athenian character. The deities represented are chiefly Attic 
— Athene, Poseidon, Pluehos, Artemis, Hermes, Dionysos, and 
Demeter. The myths also are generally Attie ; so are the public 
games, and the scenes taken from ordinary life. Even the 
inscriptions, vv ith a few exceptions, are in Attic Greek, 8 and 
belong, says Gerlmrd, to a period of short duration, and which 
can be determined with precision, being confirmed by the forms 
of the vases, by the design, and the subjects represented. It was 
not prior to the 74th Olympiad (184 n.c\), nor later than the 
121th (284 n.c.) — or between the third and fifth centuries of 
Dome, when the Greek colonies of Italy were in the height of 
their power, and before Etruria had lost her independence. 9 
The Attie character of these vases is the more remarkable, for 
from the only record wo have of Greek artists emigrating to 
Etruria namely, with Domaratus, the Corinthian — we might 


7 flutliaid, null. Tint. 1 x\2, p. 7.1 ; 
Am\Inst. 1837, 2, p 131, d svq. 

* The inscriptions .ire for the most pait 
designatury ; the several figures having 
their appellations attached. The names of 
the potter and painter are also not unfio- 
qurntly refolded ; the former being united 
with EnOIEI or EITOIE2EN ; the latter 
with ErPA4»2E. Other inscriptions iefcr 
to the possessor of the vase, and either 

mention his name with the addition of 
KAA02, or have merely the latter word 
alone, or HO IIAI2 KAA02, showing the 
vase to have been a gift to sonic “beautiful 
youth. 1 ' When this inscription is repeated 


in the feminine, it piobably minks n nuptial 
present. Other salutatoiy expressions are 
sometimes found, such as XAIPE 2T “ hail 
to thee l” or H 020N A E n OTEETtPON 
“ happy as possible I ” On the vases for 
domestic use wc often find XAIPEKAiniEI 
— “hail, and drink ! ” or sometimes 
I1IEIME “diink me !’* as though the 
goblet Itself were speaking. Tho inscrip- 
tions on the Panathcnaic vases have already 
been mentioned. The places where the 
vases were made arc never indicated, as on 
the red pottery of Arretium. 

9 Ann. Inst. 1831, pp. 99, ct scq. 201 ; 
Hull. Inst, 1831, pp ldl — 7. 
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have expected that Done vases and Doric inscriptions would 
have prevailed, whereas the fact is that such vases are of com- 
# pamtively rare occurrence, and that such inscriptions are still 
more rare, found only on archaic pottery of the Corinthian 
class. 

There are certain vases not mentioned above, because of such 
rare occurrence as hardly to form a class, which are undoubtedly 
of Etruscan manufacture ; as they bear both Etruscan subjects 
and Etruscan inscriptions . 1 I am enabled to offer to the notice 
of the reader a specimen of these vases more remarkable than 
any yet discovered. It is a Jenifer with volute handles, in the 
late style, with a Bacchic dance on one side , 2 and on the other a 
striking scene of the parting of Admetus and Aleestis, whose 
names are attached, between the figures of Charun armed with 
his mallet, and of another demon brandishing serpents. I have 
given it, as a very rare and curious specimen of undoubted 
Etruscan ccramography, in its natural colours, as a frontispiece 
to the second volume of this work .’ 1 

With the vases I close my notices of Etruscan art. 

1 Very few of this class are known. One, at Ins l.ist hour, when a, Thanatns, or 

:in amphora of ancient style, having buds winded messenger of Death is eonio to 

with human heads, beais the insciiption claim him, and thie.itens him with ser* 

in Ktiuscan lettcis “Kaye Mukathcsa ” pruts. A.s it ha l been deeieed l»y the 

Another, a xtamnos in the Third style, Kates that if one of li is nearest 1 datives 

shows a Victory wilting the Etruscan woid would become Ins substitute Ins life would 

“ Diisiia ” m an open book. Two other be spaicd, Ins wife Alcestis — “A lksti,” m 

amphora: of late style have nisei iptions in Eli use.in— comes fmwaid to devote herself 

a mixture of (I reek ami Etruscan, ami one in his room, and takes a faicwell embraie, 

beats the name “Aruns” m Etruscan on while a second demon, apparently Ch.inm 

the handle. Twm others aie kratercs -one himself, stands behind her with his mallet 

with Aetieon (“ Aitaiun ” in Etruscan cha- raised, about to stilko the fatal blow, 

lacteis), defending himself against his The inscription between the last two 
dogs; rev. Ajax (“Aivas”) falling on Ins figuies would i mi thus in lloman letteis — 

sword; the other showing Ajax slajing a “Ee\. Erscr. Nao. Aon hum. rjiLhimutcK ” 

Tiojan captive, and “ Charun ” standing It has been eonsuleied by Dr ilraun M’ull. 

by, leady to seize his victim ; rev. Charun Inst 3 847) pp. SI — 8(5) to imply that Era 

amid a group of three women, one called (a pioper name) dedicated this vase to 

“ Pontasila " (IVnthesilea), another desig- Aeheioii. lint if I may suggest another 

noted “Hinlhial Tuimucas.” Ann. In.st. vci.sion, hi a matUr which must be pnn- 

1831, pp. 73, 175 ; 1834, pp 54 — 5*5 ; pp. cipally eonjectuie, I would say that “Ecu ’’ 

1104 — 21)4 ; Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 8, 0. can hardly be a pioper name, for it is 

* Nee the woodcut at p. 437 J»f this found fieipiently in eonnection with Sutlii* 

volume. as a foimula on sepulchral monuments, 

J This lender was found at Vulci, and and is probably eijuivalent to lave, or erre. 

was formeily in tlio possession of Dr. Emil “Ersee,” in which Dr. lb aim finds an 

Ilraun of Rome, through whose kindness I antilogy to tpyov, I would interpiet by one 

was enabled to offer this illustration, re- of the few Ktmsean wolds whoso meaning 

dueed from a tracing of the original. The lias come down to us fiom the ancients — 

^ w ^tne-x4oodcht lit nAfrr or tins iounn nbodenhV ffieonneciimi 
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Such is tlio people to whose Cities and Cemeteries I propose 
to conduct the reader. From what has been already stated, he 
will expect to find traces of no mean degree of culture, and / 
should he test my descriptions with his own eyes, lie will not he 
disappointed. The Etruscans were undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable nations of antiquity— the great civilizers of Italy — 
and their influence not only extended over the whole of the 
ancient world, but has affected every subsequent age, and has 
n >t been without effect, however faint, on the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, and of regions they never knew. 

When we consider the important part they played among the 
nations of old, it is astonishing that the records of them are so 
vague and meagre. They did not, it is true, like the Greeks and 
Homans, trumpet their own fame to posterity, or at least, if it 
cannot he said 

— imlli nota pnrtro 

Ilia fuib tellus, jacuil sine carmine sacio, 

none of the works of their poets and historians have come down 
to us . 4 And thus, had it not been for their tombs, we should 
have known them only through the representations of the Greeks 
and Homans, which give us a most unfavourable impres- 
sion of them. For the Greeks describe them as pirates and 
robbers , 5 or as effeminate debauchees ; G the Homans brand them 


“Nac” is a particle, to which wo have 
no due, ami w hose meaning must be 
learned from the lest of the sentence. 
“ Adirum " is apparently Adieion. Whe- 
ther “ Phlcr three ” be one word or two, its 
meaning is pretty obvious, for “Thlere,” 
or “Phleies," occurs fic<|ucntlv on votive 
bronzes, and in connection with “ Turec," 
and is genm ally admitted to be a dedica- 
toiy formula. The meaning of the whole, 
then, 1 take to be this— “Lo! she saves 
him from Acheron, and makes an offering 
of herself.” Dr. Ditch takes it fur the 
speech of (Jharun, and translates it, “I 
bear thee to Acheron." Ancient Pottery, 
p. 401. For another interpretation sec 
llull. Inst. 1817, pp. 86-88; for Lord 
Crawford’s, see Etruscan Inscriptions, p. 
117 ; for Mr. Taylor’s, see Etruscan Re- 
searches, p. 308. 

4 “Troy herself," says Pliilostrattis, 
“ would not have been, had not limner 
lived. He was verily the founder of Ilium" 
(cited bv.XimzL J3au it.. I 12 0 — 

pji. UV \J\J | IUI JUUiU 


6 Many of the passages containing this 
charge ldVr doubtless to the Tyirhcnc- 
Pcl.isgi rather than to the Etruscans, pio- 
perly so called, but as the former race 
fanned an ingredient in the population of 
Etruria, it is difficult always to draw the dis- 
tinction. Yet there is still evidence enough 
to convict the Etruscans of this practice 
Stiabo, V. pp. 219, 221); VI. p. 267; 
Diod. Sic. V. p. 292 ; XI. p. 66. The 
Romans also laid this charge distinctly to 
the Etruscans. Cicero, de Repub. 11 4 ; 
Soiv. ad An. VIII. 479; X. 184. See 
Niebuhr, I, p. 127, et seq. Piracy, how- 
ever, in those days, be it remembered, was 
an lionouiable profession— a legitimate field 
for gloj-y. Tliuoyd. 1. 5 ; Justin. XLIII. 3. 

6 For the charges of inmdinate luxury 
see the statements of Tiiiumis, Poseidon ins, 
and Thcopmnpus ap. Athen. IV. c. 38; 
XU. c. 14, cf. 17 ; Diod. Sic. V. p. 316 ; 
Dion. Hal. II. p. 305 ; IX. p. 676. 
Niebuhr (I. p. 141) rejects the statements 

/jf ...... .... J 1. . 1 1 J fl 

xui gi»i : Y. iiiuovu. j. a : Justin- x i.iii a 
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sis sluggards, gluttons, aiftd voluptuaries . 7 Vet the former ac- 
knowledged their power at sea, their, commercial enterprise, and 
• # their artistic skill; and the latter were forced to confess that 
to Etruria they owed most of their institutions and arts : neither, 
however, have paid that tribute to her civilization which we now 
learn to he due, and the Romans have not admitted their full 
amount of indebtedness to it — a fact which is seen in the silence 
or merely incidental acknowledgment of their historians and 
poets, who would willingly have referred all the relinement of 
Rome to a Hellenic source. 

Though the ancients were reluctant to admit the full worth of 
Etruria, it may be questioned if Niebuhr is correct in asserting 
that she has received from the moderns more than her due share 
of attention and praise, llow far we Transalpine!* of the nine- 
teenth century are indebted to her civilization is a problem hardly 
to be solved ; but indelible traces of her influence are apparent in 
Italy. That portion of the Peninsula where civilization earliest 
flourished, whence infant Rome drew her lirst lessons, has in 
subsequent ages maintained its pre-eminence. It was on the 
Etruscan soil that the seeds of culture, dormant through the 
long winter of barbarism, broke forth anew when a genial spring 
smiled on the human intellect : it was in Etruria that immortality 
was lirst bestowed on the lyre, the canvas, the marble, the 
literature, the science of modern Europe. Hero arose 

the all Etruscan three — 

Dante and Petrarch, and scarce less than they, 

The 15ard of Prose, creative spirit ! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love.” 

It was Etruria which produced Giotto, Brunelleschi, Fra Ange- 
lico, Luca Signorelli, Fra Bartolomeo, Michel Angelo , 8 Hildo- 


uecuuul of las being unworthy of credit, 
hut because “there are no licentious lepie- 
scntations on any Etruscan works of art.” 
Though the accounts of Theopompus may 
be exaggerated, as Muller (Etruxk. I. 3, 12) 
supposes, yet Niebuhr is greatly mistaken 
as to the pin lty of the Etruscans. For to 
«iy nothing of the painted vases, which 
are illustrative rather of Greek thari*Etrus- 
can manners, and on which the most 
abominable indecencies aro sometimes re- 
presented, there is evidence enough on 
works of undoubtedly Etiuscan Hit, such 
.•is sepulchral paintings and bronze minors, 


no better than their neighbours in puiity 
of life, • 

7 Vug iEn. XI. 732— Semper incites 

Tynheui ! 

At non in Vencicm segues nocturiiaquo 
holla , 

Aut, uhi cuiva chorus indixit tibia Bacchi, 
Expect ire dapes, et plena) pooula meiisuj. t 
liic amor, hoe stadium. 

Cf. Georg. JI. 103 ; Catul. XXXIX. 11. 

8 RilF.iele also, if he does not belong 
strictly to Etiuiia Proper, was born not 
far from the frontiers, and in a region once 
possessed by the Etruscans. Besides lie 

v,a-£.*'L".va i .-si!j,o , > ) + 1- ", I 
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brand, Maeehiavelli, “ the starry GaUlto,” and such a noble band 
of painters, sculptors, jiml architects, as no other country of 
modern Europe can boast. Certainly no other region of Italy , 
has produced such a galaxy of brilliant intellects. I leave it to 
philosophers to determine if there be anything in the climate or 
natural features of the land to render it thus intellectually pro- 
lific. Much may bo owing to the natural superiority of the race, 
which, in spite of the revolutions of ages, remains essentially the 
same, and preserves a distinctive character ; 9 just as many traits 
of the ancient Greek, Gaul, German, and Spaniard may be recog- 
nised in their modern descendants. The roots of bygone moral, 
as well as physical, culture, are not easily eradicated. The wild 
vine and olive mark many a desert tract to have been once 
subject to cultivation. And thus ancient civilization will long 
maintain its traces even ill a neglected soil, and will often 
germinate afresh on experiencing congenial influences, — 

“ The wheat throe thousand years interred 
Will .still its harvest bear.” 

IIow else pomes it that while the ltoman of to-day retains 
much of the rudeness of former times — while the Neapolitan in 
his craft and wiliness betrays his Greek origin, and the Sicilian 
the lawlessness of his African forefathers — the Tuscan is still the 
most lively in intellect and imagination, the most highly endowed 
with a taste for art and literature ? May it not also be to the 
deep-seated influences of early eidture that he owes that superior 
polish and blandness of manner, which entitle Tuscany pre- 
eminently to the distinction claimed for it of being “ a rare land 
of courtesy ? ” 


wo AU're In claim as tin* sons of Ktmru tlio 
natives of those lands beyond the Apennines 
ami the Tiber wlneli once lielonged to hei, 
tlicid w oulil be snv tew illnMmms Italian 
mimes, either of ancient or modem times, 
which would beevcliuledfroin themtegmy. 


9 Mieuli (Ant. Top. Ttal. I. p. 101; 
HI. p. 11), m.imt lined the analogy in 
physical and ci.unologic.il development, 
between this ancient Khiiseaiis and the 
modem inhabitants of Timeany. 
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APPENDIX TO THE INTRODUCTION. 

OX THE FORMS AND USES OF GREEK AND ETRUSCAN VASES. 

Till! Vases found in Etruscan tombs are of various forms, and served 
dilVerent piuposos; therefore to enable the reader to understand the frequent 
mention made of them under their technical names in the course of this 
woik, I propose to arrange them under their respective classes. 

It must he borne in mind that the, greater part of the figured vases fpund 
in Etnuia are not Etruscan, although often so designated, hut are Greek, 
wln-thcr imported from Greece and her colonies, or of local manufacture by 
Hellenic colonists, is a question not yet satisfactm ily determined. Hut the 
subjects oil the painted vases, the inscriptions they hear, and the art they 
display, are so unmistakably Greek as to determine their origin beyond a 
doubt, and to distinguish them markedly from the ware proper to Etruria? 
Etruscan imitations of Greek vases are occasionally brought to light, but the 
genuine pottery of Etruria is quite Oriental in character, without a trace of 
Hellenic inlluenee. It is never painted, but is decorated with simple 
geometrical patterns, scratched or stamped on the clay, or with figures in 
relief, as shown in tho woodcut No. 1, at the head of this Appendix. It is of 
brown or black ware, made with the hand and noL with the lathe, sun-dried 
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and unglazcd, of rude workmanship, and Jften of clumsy form, and its 
adornments betray none of the elegance and refinement which breathe mon* 
or less from all tin* works of the Greeks. Yet in form these Klrnscan vases 
do not differ so widely from the Greek, that they canned be classified with 
them, and I shall therefore apply to them the nomenclature of the latter, so 
far as it can he ascertained. The generic name by whieh this early Etiusean 
ware is now known is “ bucchero and by this term it will be mentioned in 
the following pages. The term applied by the Greeks to black sepulchral 
pottery was Libyes , or “ niggers.” 

The names of these ancient vases have been ascertained, in a few in- 
stances, from monumental sources, being attached to pots of certain forms 
introduced into scenes on painted vases; as the word “hyilria ” is written 
over a water-jar, on the. celebrated Francois vase at Florence (Vol. XL, 
p. 114) ; but more generally we have oidy the descriptions given of vases 
by certain ancient authors, especially Athemeus, which descriptions being in 
many instances vague, ambiguous, or contradictory, are far from throwing a 
satisfactory light on the subject. It must be confessed that, even after the 
critical researches of Panofka, Gerhard, Letronne, Ussing, and Thiersch, into 
this subject, the nomenclature of many of the shapes of ancient vases is in 
great measure arbitrary or conventional. As to the forms of numerous 
vases mentioned by Athemeus we are still utterly in the dark. We. are, 
however, able to leeognise the characters of the most common shapes and to 
classify the vases according to the purposes they were intended to serve. 

Of the illustrations litre given of the forms of ancient vases I would 
observe, that having been taken from various sources, and drawn at different 
periods, they are on no uniform scale, so that a large vase will often appeal 
from tin* woodcut to be smaller than another to which it is really very supe- 
rior in size, o.g. Nos. (I and 7. The woodcuts indicate, therefore, the form 
and character of the several di sruptions of vases, not their relative size. 

Many of these woodcuts will probably be familiar to my readers from 
having appeared in the two editions of Dr. Bireli’s woik on “Ancient 
lottery," but availing myself of my right to claim my own thunder, I must 
mention that they oiiginally illustrated the first edition of this work, ten years 
before they did duty for Dr. Birch. 

The following classification will, I think, comprise all the most common 
forms of Greek vases. 

Class I. Vases for holding or storing liquids, fruits, &c., — pilhos, amphora, 
pel ike, stamnos , lekane. 

II. Vases for carrying water, — hydria, kalpis. 

III. Vases for mixing or cooling wine, — k rater, kelebe , oxybaphon , lebes, 
psykter. 

IV. Vases for drawing and pouring out wine,&c., — oinoclwe , olpe , prochoos, 
hjathos , situla. 

V. Vases for drinking, — kantharos, karchesion, sky phot, mastos , depas, 
hjathos , kylix, lepaste, pella, liolkion , keros , rhyton, phiale, kothon. 

VI. Vases for ointments or perfumes, — kkylhos , anjbullos , bombylios, 
askos , kotyliskos, alabastos , pyxis. 

Class I. — Vases for Holding? or Preserving Liquids and Food. 

The largest vase of this class was the pithos , or wine- jar, a tall jar witli 
a full body and wide mouth, with a lid, and generally without handles. It 
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served also to hold oil, fruit, a&d other solids, and resembled in size and 
sluipe the largo oil-jars of Southern Europe. The visitor to Pompeii may 
i, ■member in the slreet of Mercury three oil-shops, full of these large pithoi, 
#, oL* coarse red ware, several of them mended of old with rivets of lead. The 
pUlm was used also as an urn to contain burnt 
• human ashes, and in the caily days of Etruria, was 
o ft cii decorated with hands of small Egyptian-like 
figures in relief, and was also ribbed. An illustra- 
tion of this jar as a cinerary urn is given in the 
woodeiit annexed, No. ‘2. It was sometimes used 
slIho to hold the corpse, for two such jars being 
placed month to month, served as a rude collin, and 
1 |,us an aiiginl they are not unfrequently found in 
the tombs of the Troad. It was this form of vase 
which served as the habitation of Diogenes, for his 
“tub” is thus represented on ancient monuments, 

_ hniee the Greek proved) “the, life of a pitlm," 
to express a mean and miserable existence. It was 
a bia/cn vase of this form, in which Eurystheus, in 
Ins terror at the bristly monster of Eiymanthus, which 
Hercules was bringing him on his shoulders, endea- 
t mired to bide himself— a subject often depicted, 
ami with infinite humour, on the* early Attic vases. 

The amphora , called by the Gieeks amphureus, is a two-handled vase of 
vinous forms, but generally tall and full-bellied. This is the most common 
of all ancient vases, and is found in connection 
with every period and stylo of art. The more 
oi dinary description was of coarse unglazcd but 
Miy haul ware, with a long cylindrical budy and 
long neck, and with two angular handles, on the 
shoulders of which was generally stamped the 
inline of the magistrate for the )ear, with some- 
times the month in addi- 
tion, and the device of the 
town where the vase was 
made. The foot always 
hi tiered to a point for pe- 
netrating the earth, as the 
pot could not stand with- 
out support Amphorae of 
this form are rarely found 
with decorations. 

Amphorae, even when 
dreoiated with paintings, 
are occasionally found 
with a pointed base, of 
which a beautiful ex- 
ample ia preserved in the 
Museum of Perugia. See 
woodcut, No. 3. 

In the early relieved ware of Chiusi, the amphora was of a quaint and 
no £lUi5W««frtt , .r. cTuiY’ 1 * why* 1 ’ s anjl 1 ustratioli. 
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Tlic amphora used in thp earliest style ot^painted vases, is often, like the 
style itself, designated “ Egyptian.” It has plain handles, and the shouldci.s 
of the vase are rounded so as to meet the neck almost at right angles. 

Amphora of the Second or Archaic Greek 1 
style, are commonly called “ Tyrrhene.” They 
have a fuller body and a thicker neck, and the 
greatest diameter of the vase is at about half 
its height. They are generally distinguished by 
squared handles, ornamented with floral decora- 
tions, and their shoulders, instead of meeting 
the neck abruptly, form with it a graceful curve. 
See woodcut No. f>. To this same period belongs 
the “Dionysian” amphora, which differs gene- 
rally from the former in having ribbed or reeded 
handles, and in having a taller and narrower nock; 
though it is chielly distinguished by the Bacchic 
character of its subjects. Good examples of 
the Dionysiac amphora are given in the woodcut 
No. 5. Tyrrhene ampjmra. at p. 301 of this volume, which represents a scene 
in the “Tomb of the Painted Vases” atCorncto. 
The “ Panathenaic ” amphora, or the vases given, filled with oil, as prizes 
at the pahvstric games held at Athens in honour of the patron-goddess, are 




No. 6 . LATE PANaTHENAW AMPHORA. No. 7. SOLAN AUl'HuHA. 


also distinguished by their subjects rather than by their shape ; the archaic 
vases, like the Burgon amphora in the British ‘Museum, which is thought to 
he the earliest specimen of this class extant, being full-bellied, while those 
of later date are taller and more elegant, as in the woodcut No. C. which is 
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t .ikon from one of six of these Erases I found at Teuclicira in the Cyrcnaica, 
uliich are now in the British Museum. All these vases have on one 
side a figure of Athene Promachos, with helmet, shield, and spear, in the 
.attitude* of attack, Hanked hy two Doric columns, generally surmounted 
l>V cocks, and usually bear the inscription — ■“ Of tin* prizes from Athens." 
The reverse always shows one of the contests of the pentathlon, probably 
that for which the vase was awarded as a prize. Comparatively few of these 
vases have been discovered in Etruria. The Panathenaic vases have invari- 
ably black figures on a yellow ground, although the later ones, like that 
icprrsentod in the woodcut, being of the Macedonian period, are pseudo- 
auhaic, or meie imitations of tin* earlier style. 

The “Nolan” amphora is always of the Third style, with red figures, 
i.uely moio than one or two on each side, on the black giound of the vase. 
In shape it is slighter and more elegant than the forms alieady deseiihed ; its 
handles are either reeded 01 twisted. Vases of this kind aie found not only 
at Kola, hilt in Sicily, and also in Etruria, pnneipally at Yulei. For 
elegance of foini, surprising brilliancy of lustre, simplicity and purity of 
design, and beauty of execution, those Nolan amphonu stand pie-eminent 
among the ceramic productions of anthpiity. Sec* woodcut No. 7. 

To the same period and style belongs the pelike, a dcsciiption of amphora 
shaped like a pear, with its greatest diameter near the base, and tapering 
upwards to the neck. Tt. is of comparatively rare oecmieuee in Etiuria, and 
almost always lias red figures, though in Sicily it is somethin s found with 
black. See woodcut No. 8. 




Other varieties of tin* amphora are found, chiefly in Puglia and Basilicata, 
of much larger size, with taller and more slender forms, and handles elabo- 
rately moulded and decorated, in harmony with the more llorid character of 
the paintings which adorn these vases. Numerous examples of them may 
he seen in the Museum at Naples, where they arc designated according to 
the decorations of their handles, as vaso a ijirellc , a rote lie, a imwhcrum , a 
volute , or, from some peculiarity of form, as ram a lanyella , a tromha. This 
nomenclature, he it observed, is almost confined to Naples. It is not recog- 
nised in the higher parts of Italy, still less in the countiies north of the Alps. 

Connected with this same class, though hy Geihard referred to that of 
mixing-jars, is the ntamnon, a very high-shouldcicd, short-necked, plethoric 
vase, with two small handles, not upright gs in all the other varieties of the 
amphora . Vases of this fornf are generally found with ml figures. They 
are still called hy the same name in modern Greece. They were used to 
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small ami late variety of the* same form, f with tall upright handles ami a 
lid, and is occasionally, though seldom, found in 
Etiuria. It probably served to hold honey nj 
sweetmeats. Sec woodcut No. 10. 

The lehune was another vase for preserving food, 
and was somewhat of the form of a tuieen oj 
sugar-basin, having a full deep body, with a wide 
mouth, a lid, and two handles generally upright. 
The woodcut No. 1 1 show's an example. Vases of 
this form, when of large size, were used for wash- 
ing tin* feet, as well as for other domestic but less 
cleanly pm poses ; and also for placing the Sicilian 
game of the laflttho*. 

Another foi m of the Ickane , show'll in the woml- 
No. 10. AAiruLiAS MAiisufl. cut No. 12, is called by Pauofka the lopas. It 
was piobably this variety which w-as given full oi 
sweets or savoury meats, as a nuptial present, and which the bride cm lied 





No. 11. LhXAXJS. No. 12. LbkANK. 

to the house of tin* bridegroom. Till* khntis and lekanhkoB were smaller 
varieties, and probably saved for flints or sweets at the table. 


Class II. — Vases foii Cakkyinu Watkh. 


The characteristic feature of water-jam is that they have throe handles, 
two small horizontal ones at the shoiildeis, and one huge vertical one at the 
neck. The generic tenn is hydrin, hut when used spe- 
cifically, this name is applied to those of the earliest 
style which have a sipiaicness about the shoulders, as 
show'll in the woodcut No. Ill, while a later and more 
elegant variety, with the shoulders rounded off, is 
generally called hilpin. Sec woodcut No. 14. But 
this distinction is conventional. The hydna is gene- 
rally found in connection with the earlier styles, with 
black figures, the hdph with red figures, though the 
latter is also occasiovally found hearing archaic de- 
signs. Another point of difference is that the hydrin 
has its principal subject on the body, and another with 
smaller figures oil the shoulder ; the designs on the 
halpis are always confined to the body of the vase. 
The hydria is more commonly found in Etruria, the ladpis in the South of 
frWi * •• n&urda wft’M 1 r&r flip 
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represented carrying 1 water, itUs invariably in an amphora . On certain 
early Attic vases, maidens arc depicted un their way to and from the 
fountain. Each carries a hydria 


. on her head, which when empty 
is lying on its side, just ns the 
women of Central Italy carry 
their water-pots at the present 
day. Blit the hydria, when of 
bronze, w r as also used as a cine- 
rary urn, and the kalpis was 
often given as a nuptial present 
lo Athenian brides, tilled with 
the water of the celebrated 
fountain of Callirrhoe. It was 
also used for perfumes, probably 
when too small to serve any 
other purpose, for vases of all 
tonus aie frequently round in 
miniature in Greek and Etruscan 
tombs, which can have been 
mem toys, or have served only 
for the toilet. 



Class III. — Mixin t (1-jahs. 


These are characterised by their wide mouths, for the* convenience of dipping 
the cups or ladles ; for the wine having been lu ought in the amphora to the 


banquet, was there poured into 
the kratcr , mixed with water, 
and handed round to the guests. 
KraUr is the generic lei in, its 
name being exjuessive of its 
use ; lint it is applied speeilie- 
ally to (he elegant form shown 
in the woodcut No. 15, which is 



No. 15. urate a. 



No. It). LATE KKATKK, OKY1KTO. 


confined to the third style of vase-paintiyg. In Naples it is known as a 
vaso a rampana .” A late but elegant variety of the k rater is shown in 
the woodcut No. 1(5. The more archaic styfc is geneially connected in 
'drrnia with the kelebe, whi cl^^mowi^n^U peculiar uilla 
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although the earlier vases of this form havc*often curved handles, as in the 
woodcut No. 17. Vases of this shape arc more commonly found in Sicily and 

Southern Italy than in Etruria, and are 

v -_ r __ _ ^ t there termed kl rasi a colonette." They 

(Wvi ; riff were frequently used as cinerary urns. 

\\ ^ ^ a / The vase represented in the woodcut 

^°* ™ S(,,iu dhnes called an am- 

LiM ^ [ phora 'with volute handles, hut eon- 

sidcring the width of this mouth it, 
should more' properly he classed among 
\ / the Irate rex, In this instance, it is an 

-y/ Etiusean imitation of a (Jrcek vase. 

See Vol. I., p. 403. This form is not 

L usual in Etruria, though common 

Nv. 17. KKLMifc. enough in Magna Oru-cia, where it 


te&msaaamaa 


■ *•' f I 

m 


NO. IS. KTRUSCAN KRATKR. 


No. lit. LATE h HATER, FK^VOJA. 


a 



would he designated ns “ vam a volute" It is 
exemplilied, however, in the Franyois vase, the 
monarch of Attic vases, found at Chiusi, and now 
in the Museo Ktrusco at Florence. See Vol. II., 
pp. 81, 113. A late hut highly decorated variety 
of this form from Perugia is shown in the annexed 
woodcut, No. 19, which at Naples would he called 
a “ ra8(\ a maxcheroni" 

The ojrybaphoji is Another mixing-jar, of bell-shape 
(ace woodcut No. 20), not of frequent occurrence 
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Sicily. Ily some the name has* been supposed to mark il us a Miicgar-eiip 
- Ik 111,14 derived from o£i's mid /Iu'tttu* ; Imt ns its foim mid si/o establish 
mi analogy to the krafer, the “ sharpness ” in its ct) inning) must irl’u 

# rather to time than to taste, and its name must he significant of “ dipping 

quickly.” It is found only in conncqtion with the later styles. 

Another vase of this class was the lehes, a large vessel of caldron-shape, 
erroneously confounded with the holms , or mortar. This form of vase is of 
very early date, and is frequently mentioned by Ilomer ( e.g . II. XXI li. 25 ( .)) 
as awarded for a prize in the public games. It was often of metal, and stood 
on three feet; but it was also of eaithenware, a very primitive specimen 

of which, from Athens, is given in the woodcut No. 21, with tlnce horses on 



No. 21. I'HIMITIVE GllhhK LUBES. 




the lid, and the mysterious suaslika among its adornments. A later, but 
still very archaic example fiom Athens, of large size, with a foot, and two 
hatydi$$, is in the British Museum, allowing two largo lions, facing each other, 
and.«q[&))ol(liug a paw over a (lower; the ground of the vase being studded 
wtt&tftte geometrical patterns instead of flowers, among which the suaslihu 
is atao prominent. An illustration of this singular vase is given at p. xci.Jof 
the Introduction. The bottom of the lehes is sometimes pointed or rounded 
to fit into a stand, like a huge cup and ball, as in tlio vase illustrated in the 
woodcut No. 22, which though of the ai clinic Doric period, is of later date 
than the preceding examples. 

The hoi f nos, or mortar, with which the lehes has often been confounded, 
was in the shape of a horn probably truncated, and about a cubit in height. * 
Menesthenes, ap. Athcn. XL 80. It had straight sides, like many moitars at 
the present day. 

In this class must he included the psghler, or wine-cooler, which was a 
huge vase resembling a kmtef in form, hut containing an inner pot for the 
wine, and a mouth or spout in its neck for the introduction of snow be- 
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the water oft'. Tin* purpose of this* vase is ob\ioiis, and is indeed implied in 
ilH name; although the deseriplion of it given by Athcmeus (XI. ION) is 
applicable lather to a Inigo goblet, from which Plato, in his Symposium, 
represents Socrates quailing liberal poLations all night long. It is a form of®* 
very rare occurrence, and gonei ally found with black figures. There is an 
example in the British Museum of amphora-like foim, having a Bacchic sub- 
ject on one side, and Theseus slaying the Minotaur on the other. Another 
jMjlter exists in the Etmsean Museum of Florence, where the form is that 
of a krater , ami the ligures aie yellow on a black giound. See Yol.II., p. N3. 


Class IV. — Vases foil pilaw ing anp mmuMj pit Liqtms. 


The ewer or jug, of whatever form, in which the wine was tiansferred fiom 
the krater to the goblets of the guests, was gcnerically called oinochoi\ hut 
lliis term is applied specifically, though conventionally, to a jug with a trefoil 
spoilt, while that with a round even mouth without a spout is 
called an o/pe, or o/p/s, a teim stiiclly applicable to the leathern 
hoi tie or llask, containing the oil with which the athlciM 
anointed themselves in the jxihrstra. The ordinaiy form of 
the olpe is shown in tin* woodcut No. 23. Ari earlier variety 
1*10111 Chiusi, with a cock-crowned lid, illustrated in the wood- 
cut No. 24, is of buir/icro , tin* caily black ware of Etruria. The 
next cut shows another variety from Oivieto, with ribbed body, 
ivy foliage painted on the neck, and handle dccoiated with a 



No. 23. oli'X. 



No. 24. KTllUSCAN ULl’E. 



No. 2f> ULPK, KIluM 
OKV1KTO. 



No. 2G. oiNOCHoli. 



No. 27. OINOCHufi, DOKIO STYLE. 


head in relief, No. 2/5. This vase is of late fiate, hut the olpe form is gene- 
rally associated with tin* most archaic styles of vase-painting, an example of 

. which is aiven ilLthe Woodcut. No Rl) _nt tlm mill o f tliin Aniinnillv - 
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guests. It in generally supposed to have the form of tin* woodcut, No. 32 
A \.nict\ of il, with a Ion;' spout, was tcimed pmvhtum wahronUmm, ot 
whidi an < sample is seen in the woodcut, No. 33, although Dr. Hindi prefers 
to designate that form epichjim. These long l leaked pots seem adapted to „ 
the pouring out of oil at the pal.eslric exercises. 



No. 34. KVAfiius, Nu. 35. situlv ok miOiV/is. 


The terms oinochor, olpe , and prochans are of geueiic application, and as we 
liave hut doubtful authority for attaching them to any speeilic shape of 
ewer, the above distinction may be regarded as conventional, and as 
adopted for the sake of convenience. 

1 lie lyathox , though generally classed among the goblets, was also used 
as a ladle Tor drawing the wine from the mixing-jar. See woodcut, 
No. ,‘U. 

The aiful a, or pail, for drawing water, was almost always of metal, and 
was so similar to the bucket of modern times, as hardly to require a descrip- 
tion. .An example of a bronze sititla in the Etruscan Museum at Florence is 
given, in woodcut No. .35. This form is sometimes rounded at the bottom, 
and, in archaic examples, is decorated externally with incised or relieved 
figures, as in two other siluhe in the said Miihmim (Vol. N. p. 104), and in 
another beautiful specimen in that of Bologna (Vol. II. p. 523). * 

Class V. — Cits and Uojilkts. 

The drinking cups of the ancients were of various forms ; indeed the 
Athenians alone are said to have had no less than 72 different descriptions 
oi goblets. The most common forms, especially in Etruria, were the hm- 
tharm and the sh/phn *. The k nitliaros was a two-handled cup, sacred to 
Dionysos (Pliu. XXXLI1. 53 ; Macrob. Sat. V. 21) in whose hands it is 
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generally represented on painted vasts. The eup itself is rarely found 
deeoiated an itli paintings, at least in Etruria, where it is generally of plain 
black ware. This vase is supposed to take its name fiom some resemblance 
* in i’onn to that of the beetle — icdvBafm — but it moie probably took it 
from the boat or vessel of the same name (Athen. XT. 47, 48), though it is 
also said to have been called fioin the potter who invented it (Phileticms, 
ap. Athen. Ioe. cit.). The usual form is shown in the woodcut No. 110; a 
late \ aiiety with handles differently arranged, in tin* woodcut No. .‘17. 




Xu. 37. KAN PlIAHOS. 


The Karrhcmn , which w r as also a Bacchic nip, “capo Miconii eaiehesi.i 
lian hi” (Virg. Georg. IV. 380) appeals to have resembled the Kautharu *, 
hut to have been huger, heavier, slightly compressed in the middle, and 
with long “ears” or handhs reaching to the bottom. It is a fuim very 
rarely met with. Maerobius (V. 21) tells us it was extremely rare among 
the Giceks, and no\or found among the Latins. Athenseus sa)s it is an 
extremely old form of vase. It was tiaditional that Jupiter gave a golden 
vase of this shape to Alemena, as a love-token, which cup was supposed to 
have been pusened at Sparta (Athen. XL 40). The form is found in tin* 
caily black ware of Chiusi, and the finest specimen 1 have seen is in that 



ware and in the possession of Signor Luigi, Teriosi of ( Vtona. It is icprc- 
Ncntcd in the woodcut, No. 38.* A still more quaint example with a lid, and 
leheved deeoiations, is given in the ammipaming illustration of a vase from 
Lluuhi, taken from the work of M. Noel Iks Vergers ; see woodcut No. 30. 

A very common cup among the ancients wms the sky pirn*, which seems to 
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have been n generic name, hut tin* term is applied, conventionally, to a full- 
bellied howl with two horizontal handles. It was the cup of the peasantry, 
mid was originally of wood find served for milk or whey, hut afterwards 
wsn made of teira-cotta or silver. The name is derived from o-jea^a'r, a 
little boat (Anglice, skill*, and ship). The shjplm was the cup of Hercules, 
as the hi nlh tiros was that of Dionysos (Mncroh. V. 21). The usual form is 
shown in the woodcut No. 40, a shape which Panofka calls the kotylos, and 
T)r. llii eh takes to he also that of the Inthnn , or cup of the Spartan soldieis. 
A later and more elegant example is given in a cup in my own possession, 
No. 41, with painted decorations; the incurved handles indicating an imita- 



tion (, f metal. Vases of this diseiiption have sometimes a pointed bottom, 
so that to he laid down they must he emptied. A variety of this goblet, 
fiom its resemblance to a woman’s breast, was called a n utbtos, a name given 
to it by the Paphians (Apollod. Cyren. up. Allien. XI. 74). It was generally 
deeoiated with Bacchic figures, as in the woodcut No. 42 ; and was some- 
times shaped like a head downed with ivy, as iif the cut No. 4 :i. Doth 
these examples an* from Vulci. 



* (1 T llc lmth : m ' m nnotl,t ‘ r fon " nf l ’"P ™(p d b >’ the Spartan soldiers on 
tlicir expeditions, on account of its com cnient form. For the brim being 
curved inwards the cup retained whatever sediment there might he in the 
water, while the pure ttnid along was imbibed. It is described as a circiilai, 
short-eared, and 1 luck-mouthed cup, having «a single handle, and being of 
stuped colours (Atlien. XI. (ifi, G7). ltirch appears to confound it with the 
xr'^ui’ a . M( *hn ,MUI11, kof/iau. to the form illustrated in woodcut 

40. Unt Hif»rn fin. 1... i.» 1.1 «i i *1 - • - • ■ 
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and round-lipped bowl, with a single* short handle, apparently for sus- 
pension, of which I possess several specimens, live and a half inches in 
diameter, and two inches high, all marked with black and red stiipes on 
• the hard yellow clay. 

The tkjMt*, or a /mow, was a cup with two ears or handles (Asclepiadrs 
ap. Athen. XL 24, who quotes Jlomer, Oil. XXII. D). But the term ilqutA 
appeals to be generic, and to be often used, 
without any specific application, like the 
Avoid potmtmj yet as the name was ap- 
plied to the cup of the Sun, in which 
Hercules crossed the sea to Erythcia 
(Athen. XI. 4ft, 4U), it was probably 
pioper to cups of a bowl-shape. I am 
inclined to believe, with Panofka, that 
when used specifically the tcim is ap- 
plicable to the form given in the annexed 
woodcut, No. 44, which is copied fiom a No. 44. discas. 

vase in my possession. 

The form of the Homeric Stmts tt^iKvirtWov has given rise to much 
dill ci cnee of opinion. Aristotle (Hist. Anim. IX. 40) uses the teim to 
ilhisUale the foims of bees’ cells, with a common base. Then* can be no 
doubt that he refeiied to certain cylindrical vases, like dice-boxes, with a 
bottom half-way up, so as to form a double cup, examples of which have 
been leccutly found in the cemeteries of Bologna, and which answer to flic 
description of tin* (hirtyluton given by Philemon, ap. Athen. XI. .44. But the 
Homeric >aso had two handles, and this has none. Hi. Sohlienianu thought 
he had found the Stnas of Homer in tall, straight-sided cups, “like cham- 
pagne glasses with enmmous handles,” which he unearthed at llissarlik (Troy, 
pp. 8G, loft, 171) ; hut that form is evidently the liohnos described by 
Atheiiivus, XL ft(>. The golden cup the Doctor found among “Priam’s 
Treasure” (p. 420), of boat -shape, with a handle on either side, to enable 
it to he passed easily fiom hand to 
hand, has a far better claim to ho the 
Homeric faVas. So also the golden 
cups lie disinterred at Myeemo (see 
the illustrations at pages 241, 244, of 
his “ Mycemc ”), are undoubted in- 
stances of this celebrated foim. But 
we learn fiom Athomons (XT. 24, Go) 
that ^opinions differed as widely as 
to the form of this vase among the 
ancient Greeks as among modern 
archeologists. 

Another elegant form of vase, which 
is a krater in miniature, is the/ mfeih- 
k°8 or krateridim, which from its# small 
size must be classed among the cups. 
r I he woodcut, No. 45, is from a vase No. 1;». kuavkiuskoh. 

iu my collection. * 

The hjathos was a cup witii a single handle, and like the hintharm , is 
olten represented in the hands of Dionysos on the painted vases. Unlike 
the kantJtaroA , however, it is frequently found in painted pottery, an 
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instance of which is given in the woodcut, No. 40. The bjnthos , though 
used as a cup, also served as a ladle to draw wine from the Ira ter (Plato, 
ap. Atlien. X. 2.3), as already 
mentioned. The Icyathun was 
also a measure, equal to JJ of a 
pint. Jn the Etruscan black 
ware this form is not uncommon, 
and is shown in the cut, No. 47, 
which repnsents an early vaso 
in the relieved ware of (,'hiusi. 


No. 47. KYATiios, nr buccjikro. 




No. to. KYAliluS. 



Very like the hjathos was tin* kntylns or kotyle, a small deep cup with one 
handle, said to he the most beautiful of all cups, and also the most con- 
venient to diink from. Its precise shape has not been ascertained. It must 
have been in very common use, for there was an old (Jreelc jiroveib, quoted 
by Athcmeus (XI. 57), which said, — 

“ There is many a slip 
between eotyle and lip " 



Tin* lyli.r, the most elegant of all ancient goblets, is a wide flat howl on 
a slender stem. The most piimitbc foim irxcmhlcd a rude howl of wood 
on a clumsy stand, and was decorated witli meanders, and other geometrical 
patterns; an example of it is given in the woodcut at page Iwxix of the 
Introduction. T he earliest lorin with black figures on the yellow ground 
of the clay is shown in the w'oodrnts. Nos. 48 .mil 40 Ti,« in*,.* Hn nk 

I \ 
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to tlu* form shown, woodcut No. 50 ; and still later, those with yellow figures 
assumed the more elegant shape given in the woodcuts Nos. 51, 52. These 


No. 50. KYLIX, I'itOM WJLCI. 

vases were gcneially painted inside as well ns out ; hut in the emlicr and 
more compact variety, shown in the woodcut, No. 48, the paintings are oiltn 




No. 51. h\ i.i x. 



No. 5^. JO LIX. 


confined to the interior of the howl. A late variety of the fo/lix is without 
a stein, ami has only a moulded base. This form is supposed to he the 
Irpaxtr, and to have borrowed its name from its resemblanee to the limpet 
— Xords — see the woodcut, No. 53. It is not of frequent occurrence in 
Kliuria. 

The prlla or prill *, was another sort of cup, with a wide bottom, shaped 
somewhat like a pail, and originally used for milking cows and ewes 
(Allien. XI. 91). It is shown in the woodcut, No. 51. 



The term holldon is often applied to a cnp-sluipcd vase on a tall stem, hut 
without handles, as in the wyodcut, No. h 5. Much assigns tin* name of 
l") linos to a vase of this form, though elwwlu re his description of the 
fiolmos accords with that of the hbes given at p. cxiii, No. 22. Tin* holkum 
ls a form very common in the Etruscan archaic black ware, and is often 
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adorned witli figures in relief, either in hands ns in the woodcut, No. 50, or 
studding the edges, or stem of the vase, as in No. 57. 



No. 50. liOLKJON, OF BUCCIIKKO. No. 57. HOLKIUN, OF jiUCClIGKO. 


Another class of cups is that made in imitation of the head or body of 
some animal. The earliest form was the keros, which was oiiginally tin* 
horn of an ox, adapted as a drinking-cup. The form is often represented 
on ancient vases, hut rarely found in terra cotta. It was succeeded by 
the rhyton , a fantastic goblet, terminating sometimes in the human head, 
but more frequently in the head of some animal. It is particularly describ'd 
at p. D1 of Vol. II. The rhyton is said by Athemcns (XT. 1)7) to have been 
invented by Ptolemy Philadelphia scarcely tliieo centuries before (lirist, 
yet be also mentions that tin* word was used by Demosthenes. Tlieo- 
phiasliis says the rhyton was given to hemes alone (ef. Atlien. XI. 4). 
It was certainly of late date, for it is never found in connection with the 
earlier stales of vase-painting. Varieties of the rhyton are given in the 



No. 58. RHYTON. 



No. 59. RHYTON. 



No. GO. RHYTON. 


woodcuts, Nos. 58, 50, 60. The last form was most common among the 
Etruscans ; and even women are sometimes represented in effigy reclining 
at the banquet, with the homo-rhytnn in their hand. 

The cup, however, most frequently placed in the hands of the recumbent 
figures on Etruscan sarcophagi and cinerary urns is tins pliiale, or Hat 
saucer-like howl, without a stand ; like' the patera of the Romans. 
Instead of a handle, it has often a prominent boss in the centre, as in 
a shield, into whose cavity two fingers of the hand were introduced 
fmm beneath, to keep it steady. This ^form was designated phinb 
omphalotos , or mesuwphahx , from tin* boss in the centre, ami somethin** 
(dulos, from its resemblance to a boat. The woodcut, No. 61, shows a 
howl of this description with a hollow’ boss in the centre*, surrounded 
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by a rare of four quadrigra in relief. Sueli bowls are to be seen ill the 
liiilisli Museum as well as in the Etruscan Museum at Florence, 
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Class VI.— OlNTMKNT AM) l’KIlPlXti VasKS. 

The principal vase of this class is the Ichjtlm, or oil-Ilask, the foim of 
which is well ascertained. In the earlier Ickylhoi with black figures, the 
hoily is full, largest at the shoulder, and taper- 
ing gradually to the base ; the neck is short and — 

joins the shoulder with a gi areful emve. In the 
later style with yellow figures, the body is nearly 
tylindrieal, this neck longer, and the shouhleis 
Hatter, the general fonn being much impioxed in 
elegance. See woodcut, No. 152. 

The Icljftlws is much more abundant in the 
tombs of (j recce, Magna Griccin, and Sicily, than 
in those of Etruria. In (Jieek 
tomhs it was always laid by the 7 

side of the torpse, or on its breast, YX\ 

or ])laced in the corners of the J jf j 

sepulchre. In Sicily it is often _ .. \ 

found of large size. The largest 
lehjtlm in the Ilritish Museum is 
one I disinterred in the necropolis 
‘>i the ancient (Jela in that island. \ j 
An illustration of it is given in the \ . J 
woodcut, No. 03. The figures in — * 

this instance are painted witl/va- No. 02. lkkytuos. Ku. 03. LhKYiiius. 
rious colours on a white ground ; a 

description of decoration very ran* in Etruria, but common in Sicily as well 
«is at Athens, which has yielded vciy beautiful Idytltoi with polychromatic 
d» signs, generally of a later date tlian those of Sicily. 

Jlio Ichfthoa of a biter period was of smaller size, but of superior elegance, 
MJ th an eair-shatipd bmlv. mi u bi 
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anrl a bell-shaped mouth. This form is shown in the woodcut, No. 64, and 
is sometimes called an aryballos. A more depressed form is given in the 



woodcut, No. 65. Roth these forms are more abundant in Magna flraci.i 
than in Etimia. A very early variety, found only in connection with tin- 
most archaic designs on a pale yellow 
clay, is that like a truncated jug, No. lid. 
The latest variety, on the other hand, is 
also of white clay with polychrome designs 
of flowers, vases, and instruments, and is 
illustrated in the. woodcut, No. 67, repre- 
senting one from my excavations in the 
(lyrenaica, now in the British Museum. 

The last four shapes are often deno- 
minated aryballos, a name given to such 
vases ns resembled a purse, in being wide 
No. 67. la.tk lkkythos. at the bottom ami contracted at the top, 
like a purse drawn together, as Athemeus 
tells us, though he adds that some give the name to pursis from thcii 
resemblance to vases of this form. 

The earliest form of the anjhallos was that in the cut, No. 68, hut often 
without a base, as in No. 60, and as in the Doric vase of Ibis J’onn illus- 





No. 68. No. 69. 

ARCHAIC ARYBALLOS. ARYBALLOS. 



No. 70. No. 71. 

RARLY ARYBALLOS. ARYBALLOS. 



trntod at p. xc of the Introduction. Such forms arc found only with the 
most archaic d< signs, of birds, beasts, or (hiiiiu-ias. A very early and 
quaint variety is shown in the woodcut, No., 70. A later form is given in 
the cut, No. 71. Like the Ifkylhos, the a hallos was ustd for unguents, 
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Akin to these, and appliinl to tin* same purposes, was the bnmbylios, a 
ii.uiow-neokod pot , which leceived its name from the gurgling sound caused 
|, v the tlow of* the liquid from it. See the woodcut, No. 72. A quaint 
•\aiicty is shown in the cut, No. 73. 

The ad-os is so called from its resemblance to the goat-skin, still so 
.•eiicially used in the South of Europe for the transport of wine and oil. 



lluMBYLlOS. 


No. 73. 

BUMBYLIOS. 


No. 74. No. 75. 

ASKOH. ASKOS. 





The annexed cuts show two varieties of this form, Nos. 74, 75. Pols of these 
hums, and of large si/e, are still common in Spain and Portugal, when* they 
aie used for water. By the ancients they seem to have been employed 
for the toilet alone. 

The kotyUdos is a small pot with a single handle, in other respects 
like an amphora in miniature. fc>ee the woodcut, No. 70. It was used for 
unguents or perfumes. 

The alabastos , or alabastron , is a name applied to those forms of oint- 
ment-vases, which have no feet ; and to such as are in the shape of 
animals — hares, monkeys, ducks — or of 
heads and limbs of the human body. The 
most oulinary form of this pot is shown in 
the woodcut, No. 77. A labastoi are often of 
onental alabaster, hut are also found of 
terra-cotta with a white or cream coloured 
giomnl and black figures. The woodcut, 

No. 78, shows an alabastos of stone from 
Pliiusi, carved into female faces above, and 
having a hole in the crown for pouring out 
the ointment or perfume. Another example 
°l‘ an alabastron in the shape of a figure of 
Isis is given in the cut, Vol. I., p. 458. 

Vases of this form were also used to hold 
ink or paint, for on Etruscan mirrors, a Lasa 
<»r Fate is not n 1 1 frequently represented with 
an alabastos in her left hand, and a stylus in 
her right. 

Among the vases which served the pur- 
poses of the toilet, was the pyxis or' No pj No. 78. 

• asket, in which the ladies deposited their alabastron. alabastron. 
|c\vellery. It was originally, as its name 

imu J km m oilo h f I.~.. ! -..<■ ..»««■ aaimjjmflu rtf tsiaiaJ rvi* of imi rv oml 
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also of terra-cotta, as in the woodcut, No. 71), and was then freqiieutlv 
decotaied with heuntiful paintings in the host style of ceramic ait. Neviul 
exquisite specimens, one of them adorned with polychrome ligures, fi 01ll 
the tombs of Athens, are preseivcd in the. Ih'itish Museum. „ 



Wo. 70. mis. 


Tn the nomenclature of these vases I have in most instances follow nl 
(in hard, as his system is now generally adopted hy antiquaries in (jeriu.im 
and Italy. 



No. 80. GROUP OP ARCHAIC DORIC VASES. 
LEKYTIIOS — OLPE — ARYBALLOS — LEKANE -KYATIIOS. 
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ArpisNDix No. II. 

ON AN ANCIENT CITY RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE 
TUSCAN MAHEMMA. 

I haw just been informed by my friend, Mr. R. P. Pullan, of the existence 
of wry extensive ruins on a height called Monte Leone, a lew miles to the 
cast of Monte Peseali, in the Maremma, north of Grosseto. He had heard of 
a great wall on this spot from Conte Rossi of Florence, who every winter 
\i.sits this district for purposes of sport, and under the guidance of that 
gentleman he explored the site in May, 1877. lie has already given some 
notice of his discovery in the “Academy” of 7th July last, but he has 
favoured me with further particulars to the following effect. 

Monte Leone lies about two hours’ ride to the east of the town of Monte 
lVscali, on the same range of heights which form this southern boundary to 
the valley of the Bruna, and at the distance of about six miles from Colonial 
<h Buriano. For the Hist hour the way lies through the valley, then it turns 
to the right, and useends an oak-covered hill which rises between Monte 
IVseali and Monte Leone. After an ascent of about an hour, lines of old 
wall come into view at intervals, peeping through the brushwood on the 
opposite side of the ravine to the east, and at a considerable height up the 
hill-side ; hut to reach these remains it is necessary to make a detour by way 
of Batignano, and thence northward to Monte Leone. This height is covered 
witli brushwood, thick and tangled, chielly a sort of tall heather, through 
which it is dillioult to force one’s way. The wall is very extensive, inclos- 
ing all the upper part of the hill, and Mr. Pullan calculates that it may la* 
at least ten miles in circuit. Owing to the density of the brushwood it is 
accessible only in parts. The first portion he reached disappointed him, as 
it was a mere heap of rough stones, piled together without any arrangement. 
In other parts, the construction appeared more systematic, but the masses of 
stone were still rough and unhewn, mere boulders, piled up to the height of 
seven or eight feet, without cement or jointing of any kind. The wall, 
which he found on measurement to he fully twenty feet in thickness, was 
composed of three parts, — an outer and inner facing, constructed of larger 
masses about three feet six inches long, and an intervening space idled with 
smaller stones or mere rubble. All the stones were alike undressed ; In; 
looked in vain for any traces of tooling on them. At one end of the inclo- 
sure, on a northern spur of the height, lie observed a semicircular work, 
about a quarter of a mile in diameter, with ail outer wall of similar construc- 
tion, some twenty or thirty feet in advance of it. He could perceive no 
traces of gateways, and no remains of buildings within the inclosure. 

These facts, as well as the very rude style of construction, led him at first 
to take these walls for the enceinte of a camp, and he remembered that the 
Cisalpine Gauls, before their defeat by the Romans at Telamon, 225 B.o., 
were encamped somewhere in this neighbourhood. But the great extent of 
the inclosure, and the unusual thickness of its wall, seemed to preclude that 
I'lca. The former appeared even too spacious for an ancient city, and the 
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< onslruction of the latter was ro Alike that of any Etruscan wall he had 
i ver seen, being neither of the I rue Cyclopean style described byPausnnias 
like certain ancient walls in Central Italy, those of Civitella, Olcvano, and 
Monte Fortino, for instance — nor like any of the varieties of Eti iiHi nn % • 
masonry which approach more or less to regularity in the arrangement ol 
the blocks, that he was naturally led to entertain doubts of its Etruscan 
antiquity. He was rather inclined to regard these as the ruins mentioned h\ 
Leandro Alberti, under the name of Vetulia or Vctulonia, which that old 
writer describes as those of a city surrounded by walls of large uncemented 
blocks, situated in a dense wood, and embracing a great extent of country ; 
iind be was the more inclined to this view from the consideration that 
Alberti, having never seen those remains, hut describing them at second- 
hand, may have been mistaken as to their exact position, which lie places 
much further to the north, near Populonia. It is not easy, however, to 
believo that this ancient site discovered by Mr. Pullnn is identical with that 
described by Leandro Alberti. A reference to his description, given at 
p. 206 of vol. ii., will show wide discrepancies, especially as regards situa- 
, ‘$on. The ancient remains which Alberti took for those of Vctulonia, lie 
* places between the Torre di San Vincenzo and the headland of Populonia, 
three miles from the sea, five fiom the iron mines, and north of the Cornia— 
that in, in the near neighbourhood of Campiglia. But this newly found site 
is more than thirty miles distant from that town ns the crow flies , and there 
can be no doubt that the manuscript to which Alberti was indebted for his 
* description, placed the supposed Vctulonia in the position indicated by him, 
^Jfer it was verified by Inghiraini. The real question appears to be, whether 
5,1 the detailed description of Zaccliio was the mere creation of that writer’s 
imagination, ns Inghirami supposed, or whether the ruins, if they actually 
had an existence and were cxlimt in Zaeehio’s day, have not, during the lust 
four centuries, totally disappeared under the pilferings of the peasantry. 

As attention has now been directed to this extensive inclomire diseoveicd 
by Mr. Pullan, its cbm actor and antiquity cannot long remain a mystery. 
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CHAPTER I. 

VEIL-— The City. 

Hoc tunc Yeii fufirc: cjiue reliquiw ? <iuod vestigium ? — Florus. 

Sic luiupui fait censnqiie virisque 
Pcrque ilocem jmtuit tuitmn ilure s,in^uiu»s nnnos ; 

NunOfhnmilw veto res Untuminmlu Troj.i minus, 

Efc pro divitiis tumulus uitcmht avoruui. — Ovid. Met. 

Of all the cities of Etruria, none takes so prominent a place 
in history as Yeii. One of the earliest, nearest, and unquestion- 
ably the most formidable of the foes of Home — for nearly four 
centuries her rival in military power, her instructress in civilisa- 
tion and the arts — the southern bulwark of Etruria — the richest 
city of that land — the Troy of Italy — Yeii excites our interest as 
much hv the length of the struggle she maintained, and by the 
romantic legends attending her overthrow, as by the intimate 
connection of her history with Home’s earliest and most spirit- 
stirring days. Such was her greatness — such her magnificence 
—that, even after her conquest, Yeii disputed with the city of 
Romulus for metropolitan honours ; and, hut for the eloquence 
of Camillus, would have arisen as Roma Nova to he mistress of 
the world . 1 Yet, in the time of Augustus, we are told that the 
city was a desolation , 3 and a century later its very site is said to 
have been forgotten . 3 Though re-colonised under the Empire, 
it soon again fell into utter decay, and for ages Yeii was blotted 
from the map of Italy. But when, on the revival of letters, 
attention was directed to the subject of Italian antiquities, its 
site became a point of dispute. Fjano, Ponzano, Martignano, 
and other places, found their respective advocates. Some, with 
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Castiglioni, placed it fit Civita Castellana; others, with Cluverius, 
at Scrofano, near Monte Musino; Zanohi at Monte Lupolo, above 
Baccano ; while Holstenius, Nardini, and Fabretti assigned to it % 
the site which more recent researches have determined beyond a 
doubt to belong to it. This is in the neighbourhood of Isola 
Farnese, a hamlet, about eleven miles from Home, on the right 
of the Via Cassia, which agrees with the distance assigned to 
‘ Veii by Dionysius and the Peutingevian Table. 

The ancient road from Home seems to have left the Via Cassia 
about the fifth milestone, not far from the sepulchre vulgarly, 
but erroneously, called that of Nero; and to have pursued a 
serpentine course to Veii. Instead of pursuing that ancient 
track, now' distinguishable only by the sepulchres and tumuli at 
its side, travellers usually push on to La Storta, the first post- 
house from Rome, and beyond the ninth milestone on the Via 
Cassia. Hence it is a mile and a half to Isola by the carriage 
road ; but the visitor, on horse or foot, may save half a mile by 
taking a pathway across the downs. When Isola F arnese comes 
into sight, let him halt awhile to admire the. scene. A wide 
1 sweep of the Campagna lies before him, in this part broken into 
ravines or narrow glens, which, by varying the lines of the land- 
scape, redeem it from the monotony of a plain, and by patches of 
wood relieve it of its usual nakedness and sterility. On a steep 
cliff, about a mile distant, stands the hamlet of Isola — consisting 
of a large chateau, with a few small houses around it. Behind it 
rises the long, swelling ground, which once bore the walls, 
temples, and palaces of Veii, but is now a bare down, partly 
fringed with wood, and without a habitation on its surface. At 
a few miles’ distance is the conical, tufted bill of Musino, the 
supposed scene of ancient rites, the Kleusis, or Delphi, it may 
be, of Etruria. The eye is next caught by a tree-crested mound 
in the plain beyond the site of the city ; then it stretches away to 
the triple paps of the Monticelli, and to Tivoli, gleaming from 
the dark slopes behind ; and then it rises and scans the majestic 
chain of Apennines, bounding the horizon with their dark grey 
masses, and rests with delight on La Leonessa and other well- 
' known giants of the Sabine range, all capt with snow’. Oh, the 
beauty of that range ! From whatever part of the Campagna you 
view it, it presents tho«e long, sweeping outlines, those grand, 
towering crests-— not of Alpine abruptness, but consistently with 
the character of the land, preserving, even when soaring highest, 
the true Italian dignity and repose. 
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Isola is a wretched hamlet of ruinous houses, with not more 
than thirty inhabitants. Even the palace, which belongs to the 
Hospigliosi family, is falling into decay, and the next generation 
will probably find the place uninhabited. The caverns which 
yawn in the cliffs around whet the traveller’s interest in the 
antiquities of Yeii. In the little piazza are several relics of 
Roman domination, sculptural and inscriptive. 

It is necessary to take Isola on the way to the ancient city, as 
the cicerone dwells there, and the key of the Tainted Tomb is to 
be there obtained. 

He who would make the tour of Yeii must not expect to see 
numerous monuments of the past. Scarcely one Etruscan site 
has fewer remains, yet few possess greater interest. Veii lives in 
the page of history rather than in extant monuments ; she has 
no Colosseum, no Parthenon, no Pyramids — few fragments even 
from which the antiquarian Cuvier may reconstruct her frame. 
The very skeleton of Veii has crumbled to dust— the city is its 
own sepulchre-’-*! monnmentum requiris — circumspice ! 

Yet is there no want of interest in a spot so hallowed by legend 
and history. The shadow of past glory falls as solemnly on the 
spirit as that of temple or tower. It is something to know and 
feel that ‘‘ here was and is ” not. The senses may desire more 
relics to link the present to tire past ; but the imagination need 
not hero be “ gravelled for lack of matter.” 

Since there are such scanty remains at Veii, few will care to 
make the entire circuit of the city, yet there are three or four 
spots of interest .which all should visit— the Arx — the Colum- 
barium— the Ponte Sodo— and the Painted Tomb. Beyond this 
there are but scattered fragments of walls — the sites of the gates, 
determined only by the nature of the ground— and the remains of 
several bridges. 

I shall detail the track I took on my first visit, and the reader, 
with the aid of the Plan, will bo enabled to trace the site of 
every object of interest within and around the walls of Veii. 

My guide led the way into the glen which separates Isola from 
the ancient city, and in which stands a mill— most picturesquely 
situated, with the city-cliffy towering above it, and the stream 
sinking in a cascade into a deep gulley, over-shadowed by ilex. 
The road to the mill is cut through tufo, which presents some 
remarkable features, beiqg composed of very thin strata of 
calcined vegetable matter, alternating with earthy layers, showing 
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volcano — the now extinct crater of Baccano or of Bracciano. The 
bed formed by an igneous deposit had been covered with vegeta- 
tion, which had been reduced to charcoal by a subsequent eruption, # 
and buried beneath another shower of earthy matter, which in its 
turn served for a hotbed to a second crop of vegetation. That 
these eruptions occurred at very short intervals is apparent from 
the thinness of the charcoal layers. The whole mass is very 
friable, and as this softness of the rock precluded the formation 
of a water-trough on one side, so frequently seen in Etruscan 
roads, to carry oil* the water from above, small pipes of earthen- 
ware were here thrust through the soft tufo in one of the cliffs, 
and may be traced for some distance down the hill. 1 From the 
mill a path leads up to the site of one of the ancient gates (A in 
the Flan). Near this, which commands the view of Isola, given 
in the woodcut, which is from a sketch bv the author, are some 
remains of the walls, composed of small rectangular blocks of 
ncnfvo} 

Following the line of the high ground to the cast, I passed 
several other fragments of the ancient walls, all more embank- 
ments, and then struck across bare downs or corn-fields into the 
heart of the city. A field, overgrown with briers, was pointed 
out by my guide as the site of excavations, where were found, 
among other remains, the colossal statue of Tiberius, now in the 
Vatican, and the twelve Ionic columns of marble, liicli sustain 
the portico of the Post-office at Borne. This was probably the 
Forum of the Roman “ Mumeip'uun August inn Veiens," which 
rose on the ruins of Etruscan Veii. The vohnnlmrinm , or Roman 
sepulchre, hard by, must have been without the limits of the 
municipium, which occupied but a small portion of the site of the 
original city; when first opened, it contained stuccoes and 
paintings in excellent preservation, but is now in a state of utter 
ruin. 

I next entered on a wide down, overrun with rank vegetation, 
where tall thistles and briers played no small devilry with one’s 
lower limbs, and would deny all passage to the fair sex, save on 
horseback. On I struggled, passing a Roman tomb, till I found 
traces of an ancient road, slightly tjunk between banks. This 

4 These pipes niiiy he Unman, for tuhiili tufo of the Campagna hy its colour, a 

fictilcH wcie often uscl hy that people for dark prey, and hv its superior hardness 
the conveyance ol* water. and compactness -a dilleicncc thought to 

5 A volcanic slone, a specie** of tufo, dis- be owing to its Inning cooled more slowly. 
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was the road from Rome to the municipium, and after crossing 
the site of the ancient city in a direct line, it fell into the Via 
► # C’assia. I traced it a long distance southwards across the briery 
down, and then into a deep hollow, choked with thickets, where 
I came upon large polygonal blocks of basalt, such ns usually 
compose Roman pavement. This was without the limits of the 
Etruscan city in a narrow hollow, which separated the city from 
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its Arx. At this spot is a fragment of the ancient walls. The 
road ran down the hollow towards Rome, and was probably 
known as the Via Veientana. There are no remains of the gate. 

Tlie Arx is a table-land of 110 great extent, rising precipitously 
from the deep glens which bound it, save at the single point 
where a narrow ridge unites it to the city. Such a position would 
mark it at once as the citadel, even had it not traditionally retained 
its ancient designation in .its modern name, Piazza d’Armi ; and 
its juxta-position and connection with the city give it much 
superior claims to be so considered, than those which can be 
urged for the height of Jsola Farnese, which is separated from 
the city by a wide hollow. There is also every reason to believe 
that this was the site of the earliest town. Here alone could the 
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founder of Veii have fixed his choice. The natural strength of 
its position, and its size, adapted it admirably for an infant 
settlement. In process of time, as its population increased, it 
would have been compelled to extend its limits, until it gradually 
embraced the whole of the adjoining table-land, which is far too 
extensive to have been the original site ; so that what was at first 
the whole town became eventually merely the citadel. Such was 
the case with Athens, Rome, Syracuse, and many other cities of 
antiquity. There may possibly have been a second settlement at 
Isola, which may have united with that on the Arx to occupy the 
site of the celebrated city; just as at Koine, where the town of 
Romulus, confined at first to the hill of the Palatine, united with 
the earlier town on the Capitolinc, to extend their limits as one 
city over the neighbouring heights and intervening valleys. 

I walked round the Piazza d’Armi, and from the verge of its 
cliffs looked into the beautiful glen on either hand, through which, 
far beneath me, wound the two streams which girded Veii, and 
into the broader and still more beautiful hollow, through which, 
after uniting their waters, they flowed, as the far-famed Cremern, 
now known as La Valca, to mingle with the Tiber . 7 Peculiar 
beauty was imparted to these glens by the rich autumnal tints of 
the woods, which crowned the verge or clothed the base of their 
red and grey cliffs — the dark russet foliage of the oaks, the 
orange or brilliant red of the mantling vines, being heightened 
by the contrast of the green meadows below. Scarcely a sign of 
cultivation met the eye — one house alone on the opposite cliff — 
no Hocks or herds sprinkled the meadows beneath— -it was the 
wild beauty of sylvan, secluded nature. 

Far different was the scene that met the eye of Camillus, when 
he gazed from this spot after his capture of Veii . 8 The flames 
ascending from the burning city 9 — the battle and slaughter still 
raging the shouts of the victors and shrieks of the vanquished 
— here, his victorious soldiers pressing up through the hollow 
ways into the city, eager for spoil — there, the wretched inhabi- 
tants flying across the open country — yon height, studded with 
the tents of the Roman army— the Cremera at his feet rolling 
reddened down the valley towards the r camp of the Fabii, whose 
slaughter lie had so signally avenged — all these sights and sounds 

7 The larger and more northerly stream menta Mai, XII. 13. 
is the Fosso di Formello, the other the 9 The' city was not consumed, but Livy 

°^! e _ (f. 21) states that the Roman soldiers set 
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melted the stern warrior to tears of mingled pity and exultation. 
Veii, so long the rival of Home, had fallen, and her generous 
* .conqueror mourned her downfall. Like Troy, she had held out 
for ten long years against a beleaguering army: and like Troy 
she fell at last only by the clandestine introduction of an armed 
foe. 

The story of the cunieulus , or mine of Camillus,is well known; 
how he carried it up into the temple of Juno within the citadel 
— how he himself led his troops to the assault — how they over- 
heard the Etruscan armjwx, before the altar of the goddess, 
declare to the king of Veii that victory would rest with him who 
completed the sacrifice — liow they burst through the flooring, 
seized the entrails and bore them to Camillus, who offered them 
to the goddess with his own hand — how his troops swarmed in 
through the mine, opened the gates to their fellows, and obtained 
possession of the city. Verily, as Livy sapiently remarks, “ It 
were not worth while to prove or disprove these things, which are 
better fitted to be set forth on a stage which delighteth in marvels, 
than to be received with implicit faith. In matters of such anti- 
quity, I hold it sufficient if what scemcth truth be received as 
such.” 

I wandered round the Arx seeking some traces of this temple 
of Juno, which was the largest in Veii. The sole remains of 
antiquity visible, arc some foundations at the edge of the plateau, 
opposite the city, which may possibly be those of the celebrated 
temple, though more probably, as Cell suggests, the substruc- 
tions of towers which defended the entrance to the citadel. 
Several sepulchral monuments have been here discovered ; 
among them one of the Tarquitian family, which produced a 
celebrated writer on Etruscan divination , 1 and which seems from 
this and other inscriptions to have belonged to Veii. As none of 
these relics were Etruscan, they in no way militate against the 
view that this was the Arx, but merely show that it was without 
the bounds of the Homan municqrium. 

Of the cunieulus of Camillus no traces have been found. Not 
even is there a sewer, so common on most Etruscan sites, to he 
Keen in the cliff beneath the Arx, though the dense wood which 
covers the eastern side of the hill may well conceal such open- 
ings; and one cannot but regard these sewers as suggestive of the 
euniculus, if that were not, a mere enlargement of one of them to 
admit an armed force. Researches after the cunieulus are not 
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likely to be successful. Not that I agree with Niebuhr in doubt- 
ing its existence ; for though it were folly to give full credence 
to the legend, which even Livy and Plutarch doubted, yet there # « 
is nothing unnatural or improbable in the recorded mode of the 
city’s capture. When a siege of ten years had proved of m> 
avail, resort might well have been had to artifice ; and the soft 
volcanic rock of the site offered every facility for tunnelling . 2 
But if the cuniculim were commenced in the plain at the foot of 
the height, it would not be easy to discover its mouth. The 
entrance would probably be by a perpendicular shaft or well, 
communicating with a subterranean passage leading towards the 
Arx. 

Returning into the hollow, through which runs the Via 
Veientana, my eye was caught by a curious flight of steps, high 
in the cliff on which the city stood. I climbed to them, and 
found them to be of uncemented masonry, too rude for Roman 
work, and similar in character to the walls of the Etruscan city ; 

3 Niebuhr (ii. p. 481, Eng. tains.) re- of Ancus Martius (III. p. 180) ; anil Livy 

jects the account, given by Livy, of the reemds the taking of Nequinum or Narnw 

capture of Veii : first, as hearing too close in a similar manner, in long subsequent 

a resemblance to the siege ami taking of times {X. 10). When Niebuhr states that 

Troy, to be authentic ; and next, because the walls of Veii.jnight have been breached 

“in the whole history of ancient military by firing the timbers of the mine, it is 

operations we shall scarcely find an autben- evident that ho had not visited tho site, 

tic instance of a town taken in tho’ same and wrote in perfect ignorance of its elm- 

manner. ” He thinks that the legend of laeter. Such a lcmaik would apply to .i 

the funiculus arose out of a tradition of a ton n built in a plain, or on a slight ele\.i- 

inine of tho ordmaiy character, by w Inch «i tion ; but in a case wheie the citadel stood 

portion of the Malls was overthrown ; be- on a cliff, nearly two hundred feet above 

cause the besiegers would never have re- the valleyXtf I.sola were the Aix, the height 

orted to tho aiduons labour of forming a was yet greater), it is obviously inapplic- 

cuntculua into the heait of the city, “when, aide; and this Niehuhr, in fact, admits, 

by merely firing tho timbers, by which, at when ho says that “in Latiiun, where the 

all events, the walls must have been propt, strength of the towns arose from the steep 

they might have made a breach." Now, rocks on which they were built, thero was. 

though there are many circumstances at- no opportunity of mining." His argument, 

tending tho capttue, of too marvellous a then, against the cnniculus of Camillus 

character to be admitted as authentic his- falls to the ground, because founded on a 

tory, I must vontuie to differ from that misconception of the true situation of Veii. 

great man when he questions tho formation His error is the moro suiprising as he had 

of the cun iculns. The fact is statH,- pot the testimony of Dionysius (II., p. 116), 

only by Livy (V. 21), but by 'Plutarch that Veii “ stood on a lofty and cliffibouud 

(Oamil.), Diodoius (XIV., p. 3U7), Florus rock.’* ^ 

(I. 12), and Zonaras (Ann. VII. 21). Ilolstenius, who regaided Isola Famese 
The capture of Fideme by means of a as the Arx of Veii, speaks of the funiculus 

similar mine (Liv, IV. 22), Niebuhr thinks of Cafltfillus being “ manifestly apparent ” 

not a whit better attested than that of in his day (Adnot. ad Cluv., p. 54), but he 

Veii; but Dionysius mentions a similar probably mistook for it some sewer which 
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therefore, I doubt not that this was a staircase leading to a postern 
gate of ancient Veii. The lower part having fallen with the cliff, 
i # these eight upper steps alone are left, and they will not remain 
long, for the shrubs which have interlaced their roots with the 
uncemented blocks, will soon precipitate them into the ravine. 
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which, on the banks of the stream, is a piece of broken ground, 
which presents some curious traces of ancient times. It is a 
most picturesque spot, sunk in the bosom of the woods, and strewn,, 
with masses of gi«ey rock, in wild confusion, full of sepulchral 
excavations — literally lioncy-combed with niches ; whence its 
appellation of “ II Colombario. ,, In one place the rock is hol- 
lowed into a chamber of unusually small size, with room for only 
a single sarcophagus (see the woodcut on p. 0, which is from a 
♦sketch by the author). The niches are of various forms, some not 
unlike Etruscan, but all, it seemed to me, of Homan construction. 
The most ancient Etruscan. tombs of Yeii are chambers excavated 
in the rock, with rock-lie wn couches for bodies or sarcophagi. As 
the city was deserted soon after its capture in the year of Homo 
iJ/58, all its Etruscan sepulchres must have been prior to that 
date, and many of the niches within tombs are probably of high 
antiquity, as in them have been found vases, mirrors, and other 
objects of a purely Etruscan character. The smaller niches 
served to hold lamps, perfume vases, cinerary urns, or votive 
offerings, and those of elongated form contained the bodies of the 
dead. 1 But the niches in the lace of these cliffs have pecu- 
liarities, which mark them as of Homan origin, especially the 
hole sunk within the niche for an olla or cinerary pot, as in the 
Homan columbaria , instances of which are very rare in Etruscan 
cemeteries. 6 Many of them are cut in the walls of rock, which 
dank an ancient road sunk through a mass of tufo to the depth 
ot from twelve to twenty feet. Such roads are common in the 
neighbourhood of Etruscan cities; several other instances occur 
around Vcii. In this case part of the polygonal pavement is 
remaining with its kerb-stones, and the nits worn by the ancient 
cars are visible. On the top of the rock, on one side, are remains 
ol walls, which prove this to be the site of one of the citv-gates. 
(O. in the Plan.) 

The road led directly from the Formello up to the gate, and 
had evidently crossed the stream by a bridge. This is no longer 
standing ; hut several large hewn blocks of tufo lie in the water ; 
and a little further up the .stream, on the side opposite the city, 
is a piece of walling, which lias undoubtedly been the pier the 
bridge. 6 


Sec the Appendix to this Chapter, of fhe inscriptions found on the spot. 

, ? to *' _ 6 Marked R. on the Plan. It is 20 feet 

J Al ^ ken (Mittclital. p. 258) regards wide, now only about 5 or 6 feet high, 
these Ilich^p v !ia_Ujy»uiij frnm .... V.I., WttKrr. 
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I continued to follow the upward course of the Formello 
towards the Ponte Sodo. The banks of the stream, on the inner 
i)V city side, rose steep, rock}', and fringed with wood — the ash, 
beech, and ilex springing from the grey rocks, and hanging in 
\ aried hues over the torrent. Here and there, at the verge of 
the steep, portions of the ancient walls peeped through the 
foliage. Among them was a grand fragment of walling filling a 
natural gap in the cliff . 7 On the other hand were hare, swelling 
mounds, in which the mouths of eaves were visible, the tombs 
of ancient Veii, now half choked with earth. One tomb alone, 
the (Jrotta Campana, which will be particularly described in the 
following chapter, now remains open. Here are also several 
vaults of Homan reticulated work. 

It would be easy to pass the Ponte Sodo without observing it. 
It is called a bridge ; hut is a mere mass of rock bored for the 
passage of the stream. Whether wholly or but partly artificial 
may admit of dispute. It is, however, ill all probability, an 
Ktniscan excavation — a tunnel in the rock, two hundred and 
forty feet long, twelve or .fifteen wide, and nearly twenty high. 
From above, it is not visible. You must view it from the hanks 
of the stream. You at first take it to he of natural formation, 
yet there is a squareness and regularity about it which prove 
it artificial. The steep cliffs of tufo, yellow, grey, or white, over- 
hung by ilex, ivy, and brushwood — the deep, dark-mouthed tunnel 
with a ray of sunshine, it may he, gleaming beyond — the masses 
of lichen-clad rock, which choke the stream — give it a charm 
apart from its antiquity . 8 

ami much more neat and modern in appeal - 
a»cc than the usual Etruscan masonry. 

Yet. it is unlike late Unman woik, and 
11101 c resembles the remains of the w/yer 
of Senilis Tullius, in the gardens of Sallust 
at Rome. Canina, who gives a drawing 
of this pier (Etruria Marittima, tav. 28), 
represents it as of a kind of masonry very 
common on early Etruscan sites, and which 
I take to lie the emplccton of Vitruvius. 

See Chapter V., p. 79. 

4 Carina goes an illustration of this 
piece of wall (op. cit. I., p. 120, tav.*2t>), 
and represents it as of 18 courses in height, 
and of empkrton , at least in that style of 
masonry to which that name is applied 
throughout this work, although he does 
imt so apply it He takes it for part of 


some nine oi ten centuries before Chi ist. 

8 Soclo, or solid, is a term commonly 
applied to natural bridges, or to such as 
in their massive character lesemblc them. 

(roll (II , p- 32.8) thinks that the deep 
hollow through whuh the Formello here 
Hows was not its oiigmal bed, Imt I could 
see no tiaces of a former channel, and am 
inclined to belie »o in the natural character of 
the hollow, l>y which the stream approaches 
the Ponte Sodo, and to think that there 
was a natural channel through the lock 
enlarged by ait to obviate the disastrous 
consequences of winter floods Canina 
(Ktr. Marit. I. p. 121) believes the Ponte 
to he artificial. 

Nibby (III., p. 432) calls the Ponte 
Sodo 70 feet long. Ho could not have 
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Upon this natural bridge is a shapeless mound in the midst of 
an ancient roadway. Gell sees in it the ruins of a square tower, 
though it requires a brisk imagination to perceive such traces in 
this overgrown mass ; yet from its position, and from fragments 
of walling hard by, it is evident that this was the site of a doubly 
gateway. 9 (II in the Plan.) These fragments are traceable on 
both sides of the gate. To the left they rise high, and form the 
facing to an aytjer or embankment which extends along the verge 
of the slope for a considerable distance. The blocks are smaller 
than usual in Etruscan cities, being only sixteen inches deep, 
and eighteen to twenty-four in length; yet there can be little 
doubt that these were the once renowned fortifications — -egreyii 
muri 1 — of Etruscan Veii. A portion of the wall hereabouts 1ms 
been described and delineated by Gell, as being composed of 
immense tufo blocks, ten or eleven feet long, based on courses 
of thin bricks, a yard in length. Again and again have I heat 
the bush far and wide in quest of this singular fragment of 
masonry, but have never been fortunate enough to stumble on it : 
nor have I met with any one who Inis seen it. Of late years the 
wood has been greatly cleared on this side the city, but the 
fragment is still sought in vain ; and whether it has been torn 
to pieces by the peasants, or lies hid in some of the thorny 
brakes it is impossible to penetrate, I cannot say. 


it. It is not ent with nicety, though it 
is possible tlmt the original surface of the 
rock has been injuicd by the rush of 
water through the tunnel, for the stream 
at times swells to a toi rent, filling the 
entire channel, as is proved by U uuks of 
trees lodged in clefts of tlio rock clone to 
the roof, which remind one that this is 
the Cremcm nijutx of Ovid (Fast. II 
There are two ohlong shafts in the 
ceding, with niches out in them as a 
means of descent from above, precisely 
such shafts as are seen in the tombs at 
Civita O.istellana, Falleri, and other 
Etruscan sites. Here they must have 
been formed for the sake of carrying on 
the work in se\eral places at once. There 
is a tliiid at the upper entianco to the 
tunnel, but not connected with it, as it 
is sunk into a sewer wdiich crosses the 
mouth of the tunnel diagonally, showing 
the latter to have been of subsequent for- 
mation to the s\ stein of drainage in the 
citv. Gell m is tonic t.jm. sou c.r fur.an Mgfe 


duct, and the shafts for wells by which the 
citizens drew water (II., p. 331 ). At thi" 
end of the tunnel, the roof is cut into a 
legular gable form, and is of much gi cater 
elevation than the lest : it is continued 
thus only for tliiity or forty feet, as if the 
oiiginal plan had been abandoned. 

,J Double gates such as this w r erc com - 
mon in Italy — the Porta Caimentnlis of 
Rome, the gates at Pompeii and Segni, 
for instance — and not unknown to the 
Greeks, being represented on monuments 
and mentioned by their wi iters. It may 
l»e doubted, however, whether the pluiaJ 
ntiinlier applied to gates, as to the cele- 
brated Scuuan gates of Troy (irvAat Seated b 
had Reference to a gate like this, or t<> 
one with a double portal connected by a 
passage, as the Poita all’ Aicoof Volterra. 
Caniua (Arch. Ant. V. p. 9f>) thinks the 
latter. The plural term w r oul«l also apply 
to a single gate with folding doors —porta* 
bipaientet—X lrg. Ain. II. 330. 

'JAxzX* - .. - ...... 
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A little above the Ponte Sodo, where the ground sinks to the 
of the stream, and where many troughs in the rocky banks 
«, indicate the spots whence blocks have been quarried for the con- 
struction of the* city, I observed, on the left bank, a fragment of 
walling with the same peculiarities as that described by Gell, and 
more massive than any other I had seen at Veii. From its posi- 
tion with regard to the gate, which may here be traced on tile city 
side of the stream, it had evidently formed the pier of a bridge. 
Its width was ten feet. The largest block was only three feet 
nine inches by two feet four, but this was massive in comparison 
with those of the city walls. The absence of cement pro vod its 
antiquity. The whole rested on three layers of long sun-burnt 
bricks, or tiles . 2 Yet their position was no proof of the antiquity 
of their collocation, for they might have been inserted in after- 
times to repair the foundations, just as the massive walls of 
Yolterra are here and there underbuilt with modern masonry. 
There is nothing, however, in the material which militates against 
the antiquity of the structure. Bricks were used in the remotest 
ages, and in most parts of the ancient world . 3 The Etruscans, 
so skilled in pottery, must have been acquainted with their use ; 
Arret ium, one of the cities of the League, is said to have been 
walled with brick; and we know that the Vcientes in particular 
were famed for their manufactures of baked earth/ If the bricks 
m this masonry really formed part of the original structure, they 
lead one to suspect that the walls of other Etruscan cities may 
lone been formed in part of the same materials, which, when the 
eities fell into decay, would have formed a quarry for the con- 
struction of villages. The destruction of Etruscan fortifications, 
however, in the volcanic district of the land, may be accounted 
for without this supposition — the small size, lightness, and facility 
of cleavage of the tufo blocks composing the extant fragments, 
must in all ages have proved a temptation to apply them to other 
purposes. 

About three quarters of a mile above the Ponte Sodo is another 

“ Tins Nitc is marked S. in tho plan. their early use in Egypt, eoriobouted l»y 
On .1 MiWipiont visit, I was grieved to extant monuments ; ami Jloiodotus in- 
s <‘c that tins pier li.ul been almost dc- forms us that the walls of liabylon were 
shoved. Can uia gives a drawing ot this built of brick. For their use m (iieeee, 
pi< i Etr. Marit tav. 2D. see Paiisanias (I. 42, II. 27, V 5, X. 

! Aivunlmg to Sanehoniathn, hiicks were 115); and in other roiintnes, see Yiti uvius 
l iron ted before mankind had learned to (II. viii. H) and Pliny (N. II. XXXV. 4\i). 
"instinct villages, or to tend flocks! The 4 Pint. Piiblicola. Serv.ad jKn. YJ1. 1SK. 
Tu\\l*i of I label was built of hiicks. We Festus ioce Ratumcna. 

lt »-OQ.tlm.te.sljmn»»v..ftf. Morn* to 
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bridge, called Ponte Formello, whose piers are of nenfro, un- 
doubtedly ancient, possibly of Etruscan construction, though \mt 
•of the earliest period ; but the existing arch is of mediaeval brick- » 
work. The road which crosses the Formello by this bridge runs 
to the village of Formello and to Monte Musino, six miles 
distant. 

Crossing this bridge, and following the line of the ancient walls 
as indicated by the nature of the ground, I presently came to a 
cross-road, cut through tufo banks, and leading into the city. 
(Gate K.) It is clearly an ancient way; fifty years ago its pave- 
ment was entire,* but, owing to the pilferings of the peasantry, 
scarcely a block is now left. 

The road that crosses the Formello runs direct, for luilf-a-mile, 
to the Ponte dell’ Isola, a bridge over the F osso de’ due Fossi, 
the stream which washed the southern walls of Veii. The city 
walls followed the line of bank on the left, which turns off 
towards the mill, while the road leads directly to the Ponte 
d’ Isola. This is a picturesque bridge of a single arch, twenty- 
two feet in span. 6 Antiquaries have prouounecd it ,to be 
of very ancient date — connected with the original plan of the 
city. But to my eye the very small size of the blocks, and 
the cement used in its construction, are opposed to so high an 
antiquity. 

A doubt may arise as to the antiquity of these bridges at Veii, 
as well as of any others which claim an Etruscan origin, seeing 
that no stone bridge was erected at Borne before the year 57o, 
the date of the Pons iEmilius, 7 long after the entire subjugation 
of Etruria, and more than two centuries after the capture of Veii. 
Is it possible that the Romans, if they found such structures 
existing in the conquered land, could have refrained from intro- 
ducing such additions to the beauty and convenience of the City k / 
— rhow could they have remained satisfied for centuries with a 
single bridge, and that of wood ? But it must be remembered 
that the Tiber was one of the ramparts of Borne ; that the Pons 
Sublieius was equivalent to a draw-bridge, being so constructed 
as to be readily taken to pieces on an emergency ; that it was 
maintained, in its w’ooden state, as a religious duty, and com- 
mitted to the especial care of the priests, who lienee derived their 

0 Nibby, III. p. 433. ' in not unlike that of the Ponte Formello, 

6 The piers are 14J feet wide ; the and of ‘the pier of the ruined bridge near 
lower courses aro of nenfro ; the rest of the Columbarium gate. 

tllfn • all lllll'A. nntnnhioil Tli. mnu/.nmr 7 INnt ^ 
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name of pontijices ; and it was not till after the conquest of 
Etruria, the downfall of Hannibal, and when all fear of a foe at 
.• ,the gates of the City was removed, that a permanent bridge was 
constructed. J.hc Homans of that day had no need to go beyond 
their own walls for the model of a stone arch ; they had had it 
for ages in the Cloaca Maxima. ; 

From the Ponte d’Isoln, a pathway leads to the mill. Here I 
had completed the circuit of Veii. Cell calls it more than four 
miles in circumference, but his own map makes it of much 
greater ami. Nibby seems nearer the truth, in calling it seven 
miles round, which more nearly agrees with the statement of 
Dionysius that Veii was equal in size to Athens," said to have 
been sixty stadia in circumference, if. seven miles and a half ,' 1 
or at the lower estimate of ten stadia to the mile, the common 
itinerary stadia of Greece, six miles in circuit. The Home of 
Servius Tullius, which Dionysius also compares to Athens, was 
about the same extent . 1 

Such then is Veii — once the most powerful , 2 the most wealthy 
city of Etruria,* renowned for its beauty/ its arts and refinement, 
which in size equalled Athens and Rome, in military force was 
not inferior to the latter/ and which for its site, strong by nature 
and almost impregnable by art/ and for the magnificence of its 
buildings and the superior extent and fertility of its territory, 
was preferred by the Romans to the Eternal City itself, even 
before the destruction of the latter by the Gauls/ — now void 
and desolate, without one house or habitant, its temples and 
l>a laces level with the dust, and nothing beyond a few fragments 
of walls, and some empty sepulchres, remaining to tell the tra- 
veller that here Veii was. The plough passes over its bosom, 
and the shepherd pastures his flock on the waste within it. Such 


* Dloii) «. II. p. in>\ 

'' So Sd\s tile Scholiast on Thmydides 
II- l-» . lmt the historian liimsel 
J'K’icly .slates that the extent of that pan 
" f tll( ‘ nt y 'vlneh was guarded was 4: 
st,l,lu ; and the ►Scholiast adds that tin 
ungiiutded part, or the space between tin 
J/ 11 " ^ which united the city with tin 
irons, ami the Plialeric Wall, waS 1J 
st.idu in breadth. 


. IV. p. 219 j anti IX. p. 024. 

• 1'innjs. II. p . n 8 . Liv . lv ss 

• I-iv II So, V. 20, 21, 22. floras 

-) and Plutarch (Caniil ) attest^ its 

Wealth llV tlj ft Hljml O li vf 


of the conqueioH. Kutiop. I. IS. 

4 Liv. Y. 24. 

5 Pint. Camillas. 

6 L T ilfO validst minis ae situ ip,o inu- 
nita, Liv. I in, V. 2. Dmnys. loc. nt , 
and IX. p rm ; Pint. Ronml. and Canul. 

7 Liv. V. 24. Arnold (I ^12) questions 
the authority of Livy on this head, and 
also the sincerity of the Romans, if they 
said it ; without good grounds, it seems 
to me. Dionysius (Frag. M.ii, XII. 14) 
in some measure confinns Livy by saying 
Veii was in no way infcimr to Rome as a 
residence. 
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must it have been in the earlier years of Augustus, for Propertius 
pictures a similar scene of decay. 


Et Veii veteres, ct vos turn regna fuistis ; 

Et vostro posita est aiirea sella foro ; 

Nunc intra muros^astoris huccina lenti 
Cantat, et in vestris ossibus arvn metunt. 

Veii, thou hadst a royal crown of old. 

And in thy forum stood a throne of gold !— 
Thy walls now echo but the shepherd's horn, 
And o’er thine ashes waves the summer corn. 

Lucan also speaks of its desolation : — 


(rabios, Veiosqne, Coramque 
Pnlvero vix tecta? poternnt monstrare ruinie. 

IIow are we to account for this neglect ? The city was certainly 
not destroyed by Camillas, for the superior magnificence of its 
public and private buildings was a temptation to the Romans to 
desert the Seven Hills. Rut after the destruction of Rome by 
the Gauls, Yeii was abandoned, in consequence of the decree of 
the Senate threatening with the severest punishment the Roman 
citizens who should remain within its walls; and Niebuhr’s 
conjecture may be correct, that it was demolished to supply 
materials for the rebuilding of Rome, though the distance would 
almost preclude the transport of more than the architectural 
ornaments. Its desolation must have been owing either to the 
policy of Rome which proscribed its inhabitation, or to maltmaf 
otherwise, a city which presented so many advantages as almost 
to have tempted the Romans to desert their hearths and the 
sepulchres of their fathers, would scarcely have been suffered to 
fall into utter decay, and remain so for nearly four centuries. 
The Romans most probably ceased to maintain the high cultiva- 
tion of its territory, and it became unhealthy, as at the present 
day. This was the case with the Caiupagiia in general, which 
in very early times was studded with towns, but under Roman 
domination became, what it has ever since remained — a desert, 
whose wide surface is rarely relieved by habitation. 

After the lapse of ages tlie sitb was colonised afresh by 
Augustus ; but the glory of Veii had departed— the new colony 


s J ionysius, however (E\ccrpta Mai, it uofo-a-days ; some of tho inhabitants of 

XII. 14), tells us the mr of Veil was very Isola being constant suflorers from tho 
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occupied scarcely a third of the area' of the indent city, and 
struggled for a century for existence, till in the days of Adrian it 
• again sunk into 'decay. Yet it is- difficult to credit the assertion 
of Florus, th$t its very site wa$ forgotten. t “This, then, Was 
Veii I — who now remembers its existence ? What r^ins P-^-what 
traces. rtf it are left?' Hardly can we credit our annals, Which 
tell us- Veii* has been .” 9 r For the inscriptions found on- the spot 
prove that tlie colony continued to exist to the 'fourth century of 
our era. ... 

I have now dp scribed my first, walk round Veii; hut many a 
day, and in all seasons, have I spent in wandering over the site 
and around the walls of this once renowned city. I was' wont 
to. lake up my quarters at La Stortn, add step over at day- 
break;. and, with a luncheon in my pocket and a draught from the 
Cremera, I cared not to return till the landscape was veiled in 
the purple shadows of evening. 

Every time I visit Veii I am struck with the rapid progress of 
destruction. Nibby and Gell mention many remains which are 
no longer visible. The site has less to show on every succeed- 
ing year. Even masonry, such as the pier of the bridge over 
the Fqsso di Formello, that from its massiveness might seem to 
defy the pilferings of the peasantry, is tom to pieces, and the 
blocks "removed to forift walls or lwuses elsewhere, so that,* ere 
long, it may he said of .Veii, ■“ Iler very ruins have perished — 
rtitun pc rire ruimr. ■ * . ‘ ‘ 

Occasionally, in my wanderings on this site, I have entered, 
cither from curiosity or for shelter, one of the capannc. scattered 
over the downs. These are tall, Conical, thatched huts, which 
the .shepherds make tlieir winter ahodo. For in Italy, the- Ip w 
lands being generally unhealthy in summer, the flocks are driven 
to the mountains about May, and as soon as the great heats are 
past, -are brought hack to the richer pastures of the plains, It 
is a curious sight— rthe interior of a capanna. A little boldness 
is requisite to pass through the paek of dogs, white as nCw-dropt 
lamb's, hut large and fierce as wolves, which, were the shepherd 
not at hand, would tear in pieces whoever might venture to 
approach the hut; but, with one of the pccomj for a Teucer, 

9 Flor. I. 12. The Roman colony— the ‘Straho, who wrote in the reign of Tiberiuft, 
Munmpiun* Aayustum Veiend of the in- speaks of it as an, insignificant place, in his 
scriptinns — could never have been of muqjh time— as one of the iroAJ&nu av^va^ of 
importance, though the inscriptions mention Etruria (V. p. 226). 
several temples, a theatre, and baths; for 
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nothing is to be feared. The capanne are of various sizes. One 
I entered not far from Veii was thirty or forty feet in diameter, 
and nearly as high, propped in the centre by two rough masts, , ' 
between which a hole was left in the roof for the escape of smoke. 
Within the door lay a large pile of lambs — there might be a 
hundred — killed that morning and already flayed, and a number 
of shepherds were busied in operating on the carcasses of others; 
all of which were to be despatched forthwith to the Roman 
market. Though a fierce May sun blazed without, a huge fire 
roared in the middle of the hut ; but this was for the sake of 
the ricotta , which was being made in another part of the 
capanna, Here stood a huge caldron, full of boiling ewes’-milk. 

In a warm state this curd is a delicious jelly, and lias often 
tempted me to enter a capanna in quest of it, to the amazement 
of the pecomjy to whom it is “ vilior alga.” Lord of the caldron, 
stood a man dispensing ladlefuls of the noli simmering mess to 
his fellows, as they brought their bowls for their morning’s 
allowance; and he varied his occupation by pouring the same into 
certain small baskets, in which it is conveyed to market ; the 
serous parts running off through the wicker, and the residue 
caking as it cooled. On the same hoard stood the cheeses, pre- 
viously made from the cream. In this hut lived twenty-five men, 
their nether limbs clad in goat- skins, with the hair outwards, 
suggestive of the satyrs of ancient fable ; but they had no nymphs 
to tease, nor shepherdesses to woo, and never 

“ sat all day 

Playing- on pipes of corn, and versing love 

To amorous Phillida.” 


They were a band of celibats, without the vows. In such huts 
they dwell nil the year round, flaying lninbs, or shearing sheep, 
living on bread, ricotta , and water, very rarely tasting meat or 
wine, and sleeping on shelves ranged round the hut, like berths 
in a ship’s cabin. Thus are the dreams of Arcadia dispelled by 
realities ! 

To revert to the early history of Veii . 1 That she was one of 
the most ancient cities of Etruria may be inferred from the pitch 


1 It has been suggested by Orioli (Ann. 
Inst. 1838, p. 22) that Veii may be derived 
from Vcdius, or Vcjovi's, one of the Etrus- 
can deities, just as Mantua was derived fr< 


another, Mantns (Serv. ad A5n. X. 198). 
According to Festus (ap. Paul. Diac.) Veu 
is an Oscan ■word, signifying plaustrum, a 

' t lien i'b _nvnl in 1 ill. « 
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of power she had attained in the time of Romulus . 3 That she 
was one of the Twelve of the great Etruscan Confederation 
cannot be doubted. Her vast size, superior to that of every 
other Etruscan city whose limits can be ascertained — the great 
extent of her territory, and the numerous towns dependent on 
her 3 — her power, opulence, and magnificence — would make it 
sufficiently evident, without the express testimony of Livy and 
Dionysius to the fact.* 

Of the history of Veii we know no more than her contests 
with Rome. She is one of those numerous cities of antiquity, 
whose records are mere tissues of wars — bloody trails across the 
field of history. While regretting that our knowledge of them 
is confined to such events, we should remember that, had not 
such wars been chronicled, the very names of these cities would 
most probably never have come down to us. Whatever mention 
of Yeii we find in ancient writers is as the antagonist of Rome. 
No less than fourteen wars with that power are on record. The 
Veientes indeed are called by Floras “the unceasing and annual 
eueniies of Rome ” — assidui vero et anniversarii liostcs. 

The first six wars were witli the Kings of Rome, and as in 
all this history the man, and not the lion, drew the picture, we 
are told that the Roman monarchs were always triumphant, 
whether against Yeii alone, or the united forces of Etruria . 5 


8 Dion. Hal. II. p. 116. She is called 
“ antujiuHsim.i ct ditissima civitas" by 
Eutropiua (I. 18). Veii is not mentioned 
by Virgil among the cities oi Etruria in the 
time of JEneas, but nothing can bo fairly 
deduced from this against her antiquity, 
•seeing that the poet is equally silent of 
Arrctiuin, Perusia, Volsinii, llusellre, and 
Volaterra, some of which most assuredly 
existed at that period, us Fcrusia, tra- 
ditionally very ancient (Serv. loc. cit.) and 
Volaterra, of whoso colony (Populonia) 
Virgil makes mention (AEn. X. 172). 

3 Pint. Romul. Dion. Hal. III. p. 181; 
also Frag. Mai, XII. 14. The territory 
of Veii, before it was curtailed by the 
l’omans, extended on the south anfl east 
to the Tiber (Plin. III. 9), and on tho 
south-west to tho sea, embracing the 
Nalinie, or salt-works, at the mouth of the 
nver (Dion. Hal. II. p. 118; Pint. I&mub). 
On the west, it adjoined tho territory of 
Oa*re, though the frontier line is not de- 
fined. Muller (Etrusk. II. 2, 1) is of 


opinion that Sabate, on the Lake of Brac- 
ciano, was in the Vcicntine territory; and 
that even Sutriuin and Nepeto were also 
included. On the north, it met tho Ager 
Fnliacus. On the east, it must have em- 
braced all the district south of Soracte and 
eastward to tho Tiber, or, in ether words, 
tho Ager Capenatis, because Capena was 
a colony of Veii (Cato ap. Serv. ad iEn. VII. 
697. Niebuhr, I. p. 120; Muller, Einl. 2, 
14; and II. 1, 2); and Feronia, under So- 
racte, was also in the Ager Capenatia, 
Fidenra was another colony of Veii. Of 
tho Ager VeienSj wo fuither know that 
it produced a red wine of inferior quality, 
too bad to be drunk on festive occasions : 
Ilorat. II. Sat. 3, 143; Pen. Sat. V. 147; 
Mart. I. epig. 164, 9; II. 53, 4; III. 49. 

Pliny (XXXVII. 69) and Solinus (I. 
p. T6) speak of a precious ston'o found at 
Veii, — Veienlana gemma — which was black 
bordered with white ; perhaps onyx. 

4 See the Appendix, Note II. 

6 Tarquiniits Priscus, indeed, is said 
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Seventh War. — In the year 245, Veii joined Tarquinii in the 
attempt to replace Tarquinius Superbus on his throne. They 
encountered the forces of the young Republic near the Arsian • 
Wood ; Aruns, the son of Tarquin, and Brutus, the first Consul, 
fell by each other's hands, and the victory remained undecided. 
Tn the following night an unearthly voice, thought to be that of 
the god Silvanus, was heard proceeding from the wood-— 44 The 
Etruscans have lost one more man in the fight; the Romans 
are therefore the victors.” 0 This war terminated with the cele- 
brated inarch of Porsenna on Rome. Too well known are the 
romantic events of that campaign to need recording. 

“ How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old/’ — 


how Scfevola braved the fire, and Cludia the water — and how the 
Clusian chieftain strove to emulate these deeds of heroism by his 
chivalrous magnanimity— all these events are familiar to us as 
household words. 

In the year 272 broke out the ninth war with Rome, during 
which occurred the most interesting incident in the annals of 
Veii. In the year 275, the war still continuing, the Veientes at 
one time even threatening the City itself, which was pressed upon 
at the same time by the jEqui and Volsci, an instance o.f patriotic 
devotion was called forth, such as few ages have produced. Cteso 
1 abius, the consul, and chief of the noblest and most powerful of 
Roman gentes, rose in the Senate, and said — 44 Well know ye, 
Conscript Fathers, that to keep the Veientes in check there is 
need of a fixed garrison, rather than of a powerful army. Look 
ye to our other foes; leave it to the Fabii to deal with Veii. We 
will engage to uphold the majesty of the Roman name. The 
Republic hath need of men and mone} r elsewhere ; be this war at 
our own cost.” The next day the whole gens of the Fabii, three 


to have conquered the whole of Etruria, 
which in token of submission sent him 
the Etruscan inxiynia of authority, thence- 
forth adopted by the Romans. Dionys. 
llal. IIL pp. 193, 195; Flor. I. 5. Nci- 
bulir (I. p. 379) justly questions the truth 
of this tradition of the entire conquest of 
Etruria by Tarquin, 'which is not noticed 
by Livy or Cicero; yet thinks the union 
of Romo with Etruria may be seen in it. 
It seems probable that this conquest was 


account for the introduction of the Etrus- 
can sjmbols of royalty — the twelve lictors 
with their fjtsces, the. gclden crown, the 
ivory chair, the purple robe, the eagled 
sceptre— which were traditionally adopted 
about this time. But it were more reason- 
able to account for their introduction by 
the accession of an Etruscan prince to the 
throne of Rome. 

6 Liv. 11. G, 7; Dion. HaL.V. p. 288— 
290 j Plut. Publicola. 
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hundred and' six in number, all of patrician blood, inarched forth 
from Rome, the consul himself at their head, amid the admiration, 
9 the prayers, and joyful shouts of the citizens. One single family 
to meet an entire people, the most powerful of Etruria ! “ Never,” 

says Livy, “ never did an army so small in number, or so great in 
deeds, and in the admiration of their countrymen, march through 
the streets of Rome.” 7 When they readied the Oremera, they 
pitched their camp on a precipice-girt hill, and further protected 



CASTLK Ob' TliK b’AUlI. 

it by a double fosse and numerous towers. There they main- 
tained themselves for a year against all the efforts of their 
enemies to dislodge them, ravaging the lands of Yeii far and 
wide, and routing the forces sent against them— till in the year 
276 the Consul JEmilius Mamercus defeated the Veientes, and 
forced them to sue for peace. 8 

7 Liv. II. 48, 49; Dion. Hal. IX. p. 571 clientcs. Doth these statements Niebuhr 
— 573. Dionysius says there wero fully (II, p. 195) thinks greatly exaggerated. A. 

4000 in the band, most of them r^ciroi r« Oellius (XVII. 21), says there were 300 
kuI fratpoi, and 306 only of the Fabian “with their families.” 
yens. Kcstus also says (vote Scelerata 8 Liv. II, 49 ; Dion. Hal. IX. p. 573 — 
Porta) that 
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Tenth War. — In the following year, 277, the Veientes again 
declared war against Borne, and commenced by attacking the 
Fahii, who had not withdrawn from their camp. Knowing that 
open force was of little avail against these heroes, they had re- * 
course to stratagem. They sent out flocks and herds, as if to 
pasture ; and the Fabii beholding these from the height of their 
castle, sallied forth, eager for the spoil. As they were returning 
with it the Etruscans rushed from their ambush, and over- 
whelming them by numbers, after a long and desperate resistance, 
cut them to pieces, not one escaping save a boy, who lived to 
preserve the race and be the progenitor of Fabius Maximus. 9 
The slaughter of the Fabii was but the prelude to a signal 
victory of the Veientes; and, had they followed up their ad- 
vantage, Eome itself might have fallen into their hands. As it 
was, they took possession of the Janiculan, where they main- 
tained themselves for many months, till they were routed by 
the Eoman Consuls, from whom they obtained a truce for forty 
years. 1 

Twelfth War. — In the year BIG the Fidenates threw off the 
yoke of Eome, and declared for Veii. The Veientes espoused 
their cause, and put to death the ambassadors sent by Eome to 
demand an explanation. The Etruscan army encountered their 
foes on the banks of the Tiber, below Fidenae, the scene of so 
many former defeats, and were again routed by the Dictator 
Mam. iEmilius ; . their king, Lars Tohunnius, being slain by the 
sword of A. Cornelius Cossus ; 2 yet two years after, the allied 
army of Veii and Fidenae marched up to the very gates of Eome, 
but were routed by the Dictator A. Servilius, who captured 
Fidenae. 3 

So again in the thirteenth war which broke out in 326, the 
\ eientes and the Fidenates crossed the Tiber, and struck terror 
into the City of Bomulus. Their course, however, was soon 


• I-.lv, II. 50 ; Bum. Hal. IX. p. 577- 
580. Floras, 1. 12. Dionysius gives another 
version of this slaughter, which, however, 
lio discredits as impiobable. It is that the 
whole body of the Fabii left their camp to 
offer up «a sacrifice at their family shrine in 
^Roine; and, journeying along, heedless of 
danger, they were suddenly attacked by the 
\ eientes, "who rushed from their ambu&h, 
and cut them to pieces. Dionysius’ reasons 
(IX. p. 578) for regarding this version as 
Apocryphal are not doomed valid by Niebuhr 


(II. p. *202), nor by Arnold (I. p. 217), who 
pi cfers it to the other tradition. Ovid (Fast. 
II. 195 — 24*2) recounts the story as given 
in the text. Seo also Diodor. Sic. XT p. 
4»>, cd. Itliod. A. Gelling, XXII . 21. 
Dion. CUss. Excel pta Mai, XXI. 

1 Liv. II, 51, 53, 54. Dion. Hal. IX. 
pp. 5S2-5, 592-4. 

2 Liv. IV. 17-19. Propcrt. IV. Eleg. 10 
Dion. Ml Excerpta Mai, XII. 2. 

3 Liv. IV. 21, 22. 
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checked ; for they were again utterly routed by Mam. JEmilius 
and Cornelius Cossus, on the very field of their former triumph. 

• Fidenfe was taken and destroyed, and Veii obtained a truce for 
twenty years. 4 

Fourteenth War. — In 347, the truce having expired, war 
broke out afresh ; and in 349 the Romans laid seige to Veii, 5 a 
late which would earlier have befallen her, had it not been for 
the great strength of her position and fortifications, which ren- 
dered her conquest almost hopeless ; but Rome being at peace 
elsewhere, was now' enabled to pour out all her strength against 
her ancient foe. fl In 352 Veii obtained the assistance of the 
Kalisci and Capenates, who saw that she was the bulwark of 
Etruria against Rome, and should she fall, the whole land would 
be open to invasion, and the}", as the nearest, would be the next 
to sutler. The diversion thus created, together with dissension 
in the Roman ramp, operated greatly in favour of the Veientes, 
so that at one time they had possession of the Roman lines; 
but they were ultimately driven out, and their allies put to the 
rout. 7 In 350, when the siege had already endured eight years, 
n remarkable phenomenon occurred, which was considered a 
portent of some fearful event. In the height of summer, when 
elsewhere the streams were running dry, the waters of the Alban 
Lake, without any evident cause, suddenly rose to an extraor- 
dinary height, overflowing their barrier — the crater-lip of an 
extinct volcano — and threatened to hurst it and devastate the 
Campagna. Sacrifices were offered up, hut the gods w r ere not 
appeased. 8 Messengers were despatched from Rome to consult 
the oracle at Delphi as to the meaning of this prodigy. In the 
mean time, at one of the outposts of the camp before Veii, the 
soldiers, as often happens in such situations, fell to gossiping 
with the townsfolk instead of fighting; and one of them, a 
Roman centurion, who had made acquaintance with an old 
citizen, renowned as a soothsayer, began one day to lament the 
late of his friend, seeing that when the city was taken, he would 
he involved in the common destruction. But the Veientine 
laughed thereat, saying, “Ye maintain an unprofitable war in 
the vain ho^e of taking this city of Yeii, knowing not that it is 
revealed by the Etruscan discipline, that when the Alban Lake 
shall swell, the gods will not abandon Yeii, unless its waters be * 

i 

■ 4 Liv. IV. 30-35. * « Liv. IV. 61; V. 1. 

5 liv. IV. 58, 61. Diod. Sic. XIV. p. 7 Liv. V. 8, 18, 13. 

8 Dionys. Frag. Mai, XII. 8. 
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drained off, so as npt to mingle with the sea. 11 The centurion 
pondered these words in his mind, and the next day met tie 
old soothsayer again,.* and under pretext of consulting him 01 ^ • 
certain signs And portents, led him far from the walls of Veii; 
then Suddenly seizing him in his arms, bore him off to the 
Roman camp.* Thence he was taken before the Senate, to whom 
he repeated Iris prophecy, saying that the gods would not have it 
concealed, for thus it was written in the books of Fate. Tie 
Senate at first distrusted this prophecy ; but, on the return of 
the messengers from Delphi, it was confirmed by the oracle of 
the god— “ Romans, beware of letting the water remain in Ihe 
Alban Lake : take heed that it flow not to the sea in a natural 
channel. Draw it off, and diffuse it through your fields. Then 
shall ye stand, victors on the walls of Veii.” In obedience to 
the oracle a tunnel was bored through the rocky hill, which still, 
as the Emissary of Albano, calls forth the admiration of the 
traveller; and verily it is a marvellous work for that early a*e 
— the more so, if completed, as Livy asserts, within the short 
space of one year. 9 In 357 the Veientes received further su:- 
cour -from Tarquinii, by which their prospects of deliverance 
were raised; more especially when their allies obtained a victory, 
which struck terror into the citizens of Rome, who hourly ex* 
pected to see a triumphant foe beneath their walls. 1 But- the 
tables were soon turned ; for Camillus, now appointed dictator, 
first routed the forces of the allies, and then, taking a hint, it 
may be, from the Alban Emissary, which was by this time com- 
pleted, began to work his celebrated euniculus, “ a very great and 
most laborious undertaking,” into the citadel of Veil. Then 
were the oracle and the prophecy of the soothsayer accomplished, 
and Veii fell, proving her power even in her final overthrow— 

Yincere cum VeioB posse laboris erat— ’ 

“for, though beleaguered,” as Livy states, “for ten long years, 
with more injury' to her foe than to herself, she was at last over- 
come by stratagem, not by open force.” 3 

It is instructive to observe how similar are the fruits of super- 
stition in all ages, and under various religious creeds. The scene 

9 For an account of the Alban prodigy, 1 Liv. Y. 16, 18. 

see Dionys. Frag. Mai, XII, cap. 8— If; 1 Propcrt., Lib. IV. Eleg. X. 24. 

Li* V. 15', 18, 17, 12; Cic. do Divin. I. 3 Liv. V. It), 21, 20; Flor..L 12; Phit. 

44, and II. 32; Val. Max. I. 6, 3; Pint. Camil. 

CamiL : ZQnaras. Angpl. VJI. a. 20 v ^ 
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between CJaniilhis and the statue of Juno, the patron goddess of 
Vcii, which he wanted to remove to Rome,* is precisely such as 
Aas been reported to occur in similar circumstances in mo ie 
recent times. Said Camillus to the goddess, “ Wilt thou go to 
Rome, Juno?” Tlier image signified assent by bowing her head ; 
and some of the bystanders asserted that they heard a soft voice 
whispering assent. 4 Ancient writers frequently report such 
miracles — that statues broke into a sweat, . groaned, rolled their 
eyes, anil turned their heads — precisely such miracles as are 
related by modern enthusiasts or impostors. 

/The relation which the height of Isola Farnes6 bore to the 
ancient city has been the subject of much difference of opinion. 
Some have regarded it as the Arx of Veii, which Camillus 
entered through his cumadns . That it may have been inhabited 
and fortified iit an early period is not improbable ; but there 
are strong reasons for believing that it was not so in the time 
of Camillas. Others, with still less probability, have considered 
it the site of the Castle of the Fabii. 5 To me it seems evident 
that at the time of the conquest it was nothing more than part 
of the necropolis of Veii. The rock is hollowed in every direction 
into sepulchral caves and niches, most of them apparently Etrus- 
can ; not only in the face of its cliffs, but also on the table-land 
above. Now it is clear that such must have been its character in 
the days of Camillus, lor the Etruscans never inhabited nor 
walled in a site that had been appropriated to burial; and 
though it may originally have been fortified, yet once made 
sacred to the dead, it must ever have remained so. The principal 
necropolis of Veii lay on the opposite side of the cit} r , but the 
Etruscans did not confine their cemeteries to any particular side 
of their cities, but availed themselves of any ground that was. 
convenient for the purpose of burial. 

To see the Ponte Sodo, the Columbario, and the Painted 
Tomb, which are within a short distance of each Other, will not. 
occupy more than two hours ; the Arx, lying in another direction, 
will require another hour ; and the entire circuit of the city, in- 
cluding the above lions, can be accomplished in four or five* 
The cicerone will provide .asses, if required, — possibly saddles. 
Visitors should bring their own provender with them, or, the 
guide will provide refreshment, which may he eaten without 


4 Liv. V. 22. Pint. Camil. Dionysius 

(Exoerp, Mai, XII. 17) says the goddess 


According to Livy, it was not Camillus. 
who put the question. 
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Alarm, in spite of the suspicion expressed by a lady writer that 
Isola is a sort of Cannibal Island . 6 All fear of bandits, suggested 
in the same quarter, may be dispensed with, and “mounted con^ , 
tadini, covered with togas and armed with long iron-shod poles,” 
may be encountered without trepidation as honest drovers in quest 
of cattle. 

Veii is of such easy access that no visitor to Rome should 
fail to make an excursion thither. It is not more than a couple 
of hours’ drive from the gates, and though there be little of 
attraction on the road beyond views of the all-glorious Campagmi, 
and though the site of the ancient city be well-nigh denuded of 
its ruins, yet the intense interest of a spot, so renowned in 
history, — 

“ And wliorc the antique fame of stout (‘amill 
Doth ever live—” 

and the tomb now open with its marvellous paintings and strange 
furniture, which carry the mind back with realising force to the 
earliest days of Rome, render a trip to the site of Veii one of the 
most delightful excursions in the neighbourhood of the Eternal 
City. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 

None I. — Skpulchhal Niches, a\i> Modes ok Ekiti/jtiu:. See p. 10. 

Sepulchral niches are found in the roeks in the neighbourhood of other 
ancient cities in I he southern district of Etruria, hut nowhere in such abun- 
dance and variety as at Veii. Hollowed rocks like these, with their fact's 
full of small sepulchral niches, are almost unique in Etruria, though abun- 
dant at Syracuse, and other (ircek sites of Sicily. Tombs full of niches me 
not unfmpient in Etruria, but as they arc almost always found, in exposed 
situations, riHed of all their furniture, it is difficult to proB0ij$qe on their 
antiquity. Their similarity to tins columbaria of the Romans, Ts suggestive 
of such an origiu n whilo the want of the olla hole, already mentioned, and 
the fact of being hollowed in the rock, instead of being constructed with 
masonry, distinguish them from the Roman columbaria. It is not improbable 
that these pigeon-holed tombs of Etruria are of native origin, and that the 
Romans thence derived their idea of the columbaria, most likely from those 
of Veii, the nearest, city of Etruria. Canina (Etr. Marit. I. p. 123) is of this 
opinion, and takes these niches at Veii to be all prior to the Roman conquest. 
By some the pigeon-holed tombs in Etruscan cemeteries are regarded as of 
late date, indicating a period when burning* had superseded burial. Micali 


0 Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 109, 
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(Mon. Incd., pp. 163, 370), who is of this opinion, thinks all such tomhs on 
this site posterior to the fall of Veii. But cremation was of far higher 
, intimity. The Greeks, in the earliest times, certainly buried their dead ; 
• was the custom in the time of Cecrops, and of fable (Cic. de Leg. II. 
\ app. 22, 25), yet in Homeric times burning was practised, as in the case of 
Patioclus and of Hector. The expense of the pyre, however, as we find it 
desciibed by Homer (II. XXIII. 1G4, et srq , ; XXIV. 784, et seq.), and by 
Vugil (iEn. XI. 72, et seq .), must have put it out of the reach of the com- 
munity. My own excavations in various Greek cemeteiies convince iuc that, 
with that people, burial w'as the rule, burning the exception. De Jorio, a 
mactisod excavator, maintains that burial among the Greeks of Magna 
Gra’eia was to burning as ten to one — among the Romans as one to ten 
(Metodo per frugare i Scpolcri, p. 28 ; cf. Serradifalco, Ant. di Sic. IV. p. 107). 
Philosophic notions of purification or of resolving the frame into its original 
elements, may have had ‘to do with the practice of burning. My own ex- 
perience as an excavator in Greek cemeteries convinces me that both methods 
vu'ie practised coevally. Cinerary unis were generally deposited in a hole at 
no gieat depth and covered with a slab or tile. So at least 1 have invariably 
lound them in Greek nceropoles, mixed with tombs hollowed in the lock, or 
constructed of masonry. 

The practice of the Romans also in the earliest times was to bury, not 
luii ii their dead (Plin. Nat. iiis. VII. 55), the latter mode having been adopted 
only when it was found that in protracted wars the dead were disinterred. 
Yet binning .also seems to have been in vogue in the time of Niuna, who, 
ns he wished to be interred, was obliged to forbid his body to be burned 
(Pint. Nunin). Perhaps the latter custom had reference only to gieat men. 
Ovid represents the body of Remus as burnt (Fast. IV. 853-6). In the early 
turns of the Republic, interment was the general mode ; cremation, however, 
seems to have gradually come into use— the Twelve Tahhs speak of both 
(Cic. de Leg. II. 23) — yet certain families long adhered to the more ancient 
< astern, the Cornelian gem for instance, the first member of which, who wob 
L imit, was Sylla the Dictator, who, having dishonoured the coipscof Marius, 
I fin o<l retaliation on his own remains (Rim. loc. eit. Cic. de Leg. II. 22). 
Binning, at first confined to heroes, or the wealthy, became general under 
the Empire, hut at length fell out of fashion, and W'as principally applied to 
the corpses of freedmen and slaves, and in the fourth ecntuiy after Christ 
was wholly superseded by burial. Macro!). Sat. VII. 7. 

With the Etruscans it is difficult to pronounce whether inhumation nr cre- 
mation w T as the earlier, as instances of both together arc found in tombs of 
veiy remote wrtiquity. With them, as with the Greeks and Romans, both 
methods seem, in later periods of their history, to have been practised eon- 
tempoiancously. In certain sites, however, one or the other mode w'as the 
mine prevalent. At Volterra, Chiusi, Perugia, and the northern cities genc- 
1,l %, cremation was the fashion ; at Tarquinii, Carre, and Hie other cities of 1 lie 
f ;reat southern plain, it w r as rare, and interment was almost universal. The 
antiquity of cremation is confirmed by the cinerary hut-urns of Albano, 
"bicli analogy, as well as the position in which they were found, indicates 
to he of very ancient date — by the well-tombs of Poggio Renzo, the earliest 
M'pulclires of Chiusi — and by the very archaic character of some of the 
"asbrehests.” 9J3H. faaad — 
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Note II.— Yeii one of the Twelve. See p. 19. 

That Vcii was one of tlie Twelve principal cities of Etruria is implied*/ 
Livy (II. C), mid by Dionysius (V., p. 288), when they state that it united 
with Tarquinii, the metropolis of Etruria, in assisting Tarquinius Superhus to 
recover his throne, and again, where* the example of Veii, in tlirowing off the 
yoke of Servius Tullius, was followed hyCierc and Tarquhiii (Dion. llal. I\' M 
p. 231), undoubtedly cities of the Con federation. It is stated explicitly, 
where Tullius grants peace to tho Twelve Cities, hut mulcts the aforesaid 
three, which .commenced tho revolt, and instigated the rest to war against 
the Homans. It is clearly shown by Dionysius (Frag. Mai, XII. 13), vlu>n 
he ealls it “ a great and nourishing city, not the least part of Etruria ; ” and 
also (VI., p, 398), when he ealls Veii and Tarquinii “the two most illustrious 
cities of Etruria;" and again (IX., p. 377), when he says that the VcicjitcN. 
having made peace with Home, “ the eleven Etruscan people who were imt 
parties to this peace having convened a council of the nation,’ accused the 
Veicntes, because they had made peace without consulting the rest." It is 
also clearly shown by Livy (V. 1), in that the king of the Veicntes was dis- 
appointed because another had been chosen by the suffrages of tho Twchi 
Cities to he high-priest of the nation, in preference to himself. Livy elscw heie 
(IV. 23) statcR, that Veii and Faleiii scut ninbnssadois to the Twehe people 
to demand a council of the nation, at the Vollunjme Fanuiu. Tins miglil, 
at first sight, be interpreted as indicating these two cities as not of tin* 
Twelve ; hut uii further consideration it will he seen that the term “Twehe 
Cities" was n common, or as Midler (II. 1, 2, n. 20) calls it, “ a standing ex- 
pression," and is not opposed to the idea of the two cities being included. 
They sought for a convention of the Twelve, of which they formed a part. 
Had it not been so the}* could scarcely have acted an independent part : the 
cities to which they were subject would have made the demand. When, at 
a later date, C a pen a joined Falcrii in a similar request (Liv. V. 17), it should 
he remembered that Vcii w*ns then closely beleaguered, and Capena being 
her colony, might aptly act ns her representative. Where Livy mentions 
tho Twelve Cities, after tlie fall of Veii (VII. 21), it can only mean that tin* 
number being a fixed one* in each of tlie three divisions of Etruria, like the 
Thirty Cities of Latiuni, and the Twelve of the Aclwean League, the place of 
the city that was separated was immmediately supplied by another (Niebuhr. 
I., p. 119). But were all these historical proofs wanting to show Veii to 
have been one of the Twelve, her large size, as determined b^ existing re- 
mains — an extent second to that of no other Etruscan city— vould lie 
evidence enough. 

Note III.— Isola Farnese, and tho Castle of the Fahii. Sec p. 25. 

Though at first view it would seem that a site so strongly fortified by 
nature as the rock of Isola, would natu^aUy have been chosen for a citadel, 
yet there is good ground for rejecting tho supposition. Its isolation— sepa- 
rated as it is from the city by a broad glen of considerable depth, is strongly 
opposed to the idea. Nibby, indeed, who regards Isola as the Arx, takes a 
hint from Holstenius (Adnot. ad Cluv., p. 54), and thinks it may have been 
connected with the city by means of a covered way between parallel walls, 
as Athens was with the Piraeus ; but no traces of such a structure are visible, 
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:iml it probably never existed save in the worthy Professor's imagination. 
Livy (V. 21) makes it clear that the Arx adjoined the city, for, on the former 
.being captured by Camillus, the latter immediately fell into his hands, which 
ciffild not have beefi the ca$e had Isola been the Arx, for its possession by 
.in enemy, in those days of non-artillery, would have proved an annoyance, 
• but could have little affected the safety of the city. There is every reason 
to believe, as already shown, that Isola was only a portion of the necropdis. 
If nothing more than Roman columbaria „ and Roman funeral inscriptions,' 
l,.ul been found on the spot, there 'would be room for doubt, seeing that 
s ‘pulchral remains of that nation have also been found on the Piazza d'Armi 
the true Arx, as well as within the Walls of Ktrusean Veii ; which fact, how- 
ever, only proves the small size of the Roman muuicipiiim. But the nunieious 
Ktrusean tombs on the height of Isola, and the absence of every trace of 
such sepulture on the Piazza d’Armi, seem, alone, independently of their 
position with regaid to the city, to afford a strong argument in favour of 
the opinion that the latter, and not Isola, was the Arx of Veij. 

Tt is surprising that Isola should ever have been mistaken for the Castle of 
the Fabii. The objection raised by (Jell, that it is not on the CrCmcra, scarcely 
seems valid, for who is to pronounce with certainty which of the two con- 
llnents bore the ancient name? It seems incredible, however, that the* band 
<ff the Fabii should have been allowed to take up a position at so short a 
distiimr fioin Veii, overlooking Us veiy walls, and that they should have 
succeeded in raising a fortress here, and strengthening it with a double fosse, 
and numerous lowers (Dion. TIal. IX., p.57,‘J). Dionysius says they lixed their 
<am|)on an abmpt and precipice-gill, height on the banks of tiie Cremcra, 
wlrnh is not far distant from the city of Veii; a description which will 
apply to any such site between Veii and the Tiber, though scarcely to the hill 
<d Isola, hardly two bow-shots from the Avails. Ovid (Fast. TL l jo. r >), ns well 
as Dim.Asi.ts, seems to imply that their cam]) was hchveen Veii and Rome, 
ami Livy (II. 4!l) indicates a similar position, when he says, that they were 
on the J rentier between the Etruscan and Roman territories, protecting the 
<me from foes, and devastating the other ; and again more decidedly, when 
1( ‘ ‘‘ ssl,rtR 1110 VeientcH, on attacking the castle of the Fabii, were d.iven 
>aek by the Roman legions to Saxa Rubra, where they had a camp. Noav, 
^ax.i Uub.a was on the Via Flaininia, 1 some miles distant, and it is evident 
| .at had Isola been the Castcllum Fabiorum, the nearest place of refuge for 
he \ eientes Avould have been their own city, and it is not to be believed 
.a icy could not have readied some one of its many gates CA r en though 
attacked m flank by the Roman horse, as Livy states. The site claimed for 
■e v abmn Gamp by Nibby and (Jell, but first indicated by Nani ini (Veio 
nt.eo p . 1H0), is on the right bank of the Gremcra, near its junction with 
° V ,ier * 011 ^ «teep, heights above the Ostcria della Valchetta, and over- 
'“j'^ng the Flaminiau Way, about half-way between Veii and Rome, on 
a\ lie i height are still remains of ancient buildings, though not of a style 


C hi ver ius (Ital. Antiq. II.. p. 527) pin 
i; lxa ll r l J hra at Borghetto, ten miles fr 
, twlsteniuB, Cramer, and Well, soi 
v| >at nearer the City, at Triina Porta, I 
■des from Veii. That it was on or*. 
; ltJ ' lammiatl W*iy is evident, not only fr 
1 l ,assa 8 e in Tacitus, “Anton ius per F 
n imam ad Saxa Rubra venit ” (Hist. I 


79), hut from the Peutingcrian Table and 
Jerusalem Itinerary, which agree in placing 
it on this Via, nine miles from Rome. That 
it was mot far from the City is clear from 
Cicero (Phil. II. 31). Martial (IV., ep. 
(M. 15) shows that it could be seen from 
the Janiculan, and thai it was a place of 
small importance — breves Rubrat, 
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which can be refcitcd to so early a period. The Fabii could not have chosen 
a more favourable spot than this for holding the Vcientes in check, because 
it dominated the whole valley of the Cremera, then the boundary, as 1^,, 
implies, beta the Boman and Etruscan territories, protected the former 
from incursions, and also held in check the Fidenates, should they 1^ 
rebelled and attempted to form a junction with their kinsmen of Veii, ^ 
the woodcut at p. 21, made from a sketch by the author. 

The ruins on the summit of this height are of Into Boman and of medinul 
timcMhere is not a fragment that can lie referred to the llcpiibliean era; 
only in the fare of the cliff is a sewer cut in the rock, like those on Etrna. 
can sites, showing the spot to have keen inhabited at an earlier period than 
the extant remains would testify. On the height on the opposite side of tlir 
gien, are some Homan ruins of ujim rnlrn, of prior antiquity. 

Neither of these eminences has more than sktrn to advance as a claim 
to he considered the site of the “Pradium Crcmene," If we look for an 
objection, we might suggest that the distance, six miles, fa Veii, seems 
too grhat, lmt, till a stronger claim is urged for some other site, we may hr 
content to regard this as the Tlicrniopylie of the Fabii. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VETI.— The Cemetery. 

Non c il mond.au romore altro ch* un fmto 
I)i vento, ch’ or vien <[innci, cd or vien <{uindi, 

E inuta riomc, perchfc muia Into. — D ante. 

The noise 

Of worldly lame is liut a Mast of wind 

That blows from diverse points, and shifts its name 

Shifting the point it blows from. — C ary. 

It is to be regretted that so little is to be seen of the Iong-for- 
gotten dead of Yeii. It was the largest, and, in Romulus* time, 
the most mighty of Etruscan cities, and yet in scarcely another 
cemetery are there so few tombs to be seen. The hills around 
the city without doubt abound in sepulchres, all hewn out of the 
rock according to the universal Etruscan custom, but with the 
exception of those wound the hamlet of Isola, which from the 
exposure of ages have lost almost all form and character, one 
alone remains open to give the traveller an idea of the burying- 
placcs of the Veientes. Yet excavations are frequently, almost 
3’early, carried forward, mostly by dealers in antiquities at Rome; 
but as lucre is tlieir sole object they are content to rifle the 
tombs of everything convertible into cash, and cover them in 
immediately with earth. Many tombs, it is true, have no peculiar 
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sepulchres, of which, ex uiiq . disce omnia ; but some discrimina- 
tion should be exercised as to this, and the filling up should not 
be left to caprice or convenience. Surely, among, the multitude 
that have been opened, some • containing treasures in gold, 
jeweller}", and highly ornamented' bronzes, not a few must have 
been found remarkable, enough for their fonh* or decorations to 
have demanded preservation. 

Of tumuli there is no lack, though they are not so abundant as 
at Cervetri and Corneto : some of them have been proved to be 
Homan, That on the east of the city, called La Vaccareccia, 
with its crest of trees so prominent an object in the Campagna, 
lias been excavated, but without success. Like the, rest, it was 
probably raised over some Lucumo or distinguished man among the 
Veientes, but whether it be the tomb of Propertius, king of Veii, 
or of Morrius, the Veientine king who instituted the Salian rites 
and dances, as Gell- suggests, or of some other prince unknown to 
fame, is mere matter of conjecture. 

This tumulus is worthy of a visit for the magnificent view 
which it commands of the Campagna. There are several other 
tumuli or barrows in the valley of the Cremera below the Arx, 
and also on the heights on the right hank, which may have been 
raised over the slain in some of the bloody combats between the 
citizens and Homans during the ten years’ siege, or they may be 
individual or family sepulchres. On these heights Gell thinks 
Camillus must have pitched his camp in the last siege of Veii. 
At their base is a singular archway in the rock, whether natural 
or artificial is not easy to say, called L’ Arco di Pino, which, with 
its jnasses of yellow and grey tufo, overhung with ijices, forms a 
most picturesque object in form and colouring, and claims a pjace 
in the visitor’s sketch-book. Several other large tumuli lie on 
the west and north of the city, and may be observed on the right 
of the modern road to Baccano. 

The solitary tomb remaining open in the necropolis of Veii was 
discovered in the winter of 1842-48 by tlie late Marchese Cam- 
pana, so well known for his unrivalled collection of Etruscan 
vases and jewellery. It is of very remarkable character, and 
has fortunately been preserved for the .gratification of the traveller, 
with its furniture untouched, almost in the exact condition* in 
which it was discovered. 

Vflftfcn I first knew Veii, its necropolis possessed no interest; 
through a thousand' sepulchres had fyeen excavated, not one re- 

milinfid OTJftJI. ATwI if uno file /I ic/l/wnwr nf lli'n ^Aml> ilwtA IaJ mfl 
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to turn my steps once more to the site. As I crossed the ancient 
city, I perceived that the wood which hud covered the northern 
aide had been cut down, so as no longer to impede the view. 
The eve wandered across the valley of the Formello, and the bare 
undulations of the necropolis opposite, away to the green mass 
of Monte Aguzzo northwards, with the conical and tufted Monte 
Musino behind it, and the village of Formello on a wooded slope 
below — a wild and desolate scene, such as meets the eye from 
many a spot in the Campagna, and to which the baying of the 
sheep-dogs in the valley beneath me, and the sharp shriek of the 
falcon wheeling above my head, formed a harmonious accompani- 
ment — and yet, whether from the associations connected with 
this region, or the elevating effect of the hack-ground of glorious 
Apennines, it is a wildness that charms — a desolation that, to me 
at least, yields a delight such as few scenes of cultivated beauty 
can impart. From this point I descried the site of the tomb, in 
a hill on the other side of the valley of the Formello, where deep 
furrows on the slopes marked recent excavations. 

The tomb, in compliment to its discoverer, has been termed 

La Ghotta Campana. 

Half way up the slope of a mound, the Poggio Michele, is a 
long passage, about six feet wide, cut through the rock towards 
the centre of the hill. At the entrance on each side (Touches 
a stone lion, of that (plaint, singular style of sculpture, that 
ludicrously clumsy form, which the antiquary recognises as the 
conventional mode among Etruscan sculptors of representing the 
King of beasts. At the further end of the passage crouch two 
similar lions, one on each side of the door of the tomb — all 
intended as figurative guardians of the sepulchre. 8 The passage 


s Inglmami (Mon. Etrus. I., p. 21 fi) ro- 
jeeth tins notion, on the ground that they 
could uyt frighten violators, who, if they 
had overcome tlieir dread of the avenging 
Manes, f-o as to attempt to plunder a 
sepulchre, would not bo deterred by mere 
figures in stone, liut ho argues frofn a 
modern point of view, and does not allow 
for the effect of such palpable symbols of 
vengeful wrath, upon the superstitious 
minds of the ancients. Figures of liohs, as 
images of power, and to inspire dread, are 
of Yer.v..anewa?i. »“fWYAj 


Thus, Solomon set lions around his throne 
(1 Kings X., 19, 20), and the Egyptians and 
Hindoos placed them at the cntranceof their 
temples That they weie at a very early 
period used by the (J reeks as figurative 
guardians, is proved by the celebrated gate 
of Myceme. The monuments of Lycia, now- 
in the British Museum, and the tombs of 
Phrygia, delineated by Steuart (Ancient 
Monuments of Lydia and Phrygia),'' show 
this animal in a similar relation to sepul- 
chres ; and moreover establish a strong point 
of nr(v 1 enK;. 1 ''' + Twei.iFAviiBlii arch. iuyua? liu » 
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is of ancient formation, and has merely been cleared out by the 
spade of the excavator. 

The door, of which the ciistodc keeps the key, is a modeij 
addition — the ancient one, which was a slab of stone, having 
been broken to pieces by former excavators ; for it is rare to find 
an Etruscan tomb which has escaped the spoilers of every previous 
age, though the earliest riilers, after carrying off the precious 



metals and jewellery, often left every other article, even the most 
beautiful vases, untouched. It is a moment of excitement, this — 
the first peep within an Etruscan painted tomb ; and if this be 
the first the visitor has beheld, lie will find food enough for 
wonderment. He enters a low, dark chamber, hewn out of the 
rock, whose dull greyish hue adds to the gloom. Ife catches 
an imperfect glance of several jars of great size, and smaller pieces 
of crockery and bronze, lying on benches or standing on the floor, 
but lie heeds them not, for his eye is at once riveted on the 
extraordinary paintings on the inner wall of the tomb, facing the 
entrance. Were there ever more strangely devised, more 
grotesquely designed figures ? — was there ever such a harlequin 
scene as this. Here is a horse with legs of most undesirable 
length and tenuity, chest and quarters /ar from meagre, but barrel 
pinched in like a lady’s waist. His colour is not to be told in ft 
word — as Lord Tolumniua’ chestnut colt, ox Mr. C. Vibexma’s bay 
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^elding. His neck and fore-hand are red, with yellow spots — his 
Head black — mane and tail ^yellow — hind-quarters and near leg 
]>lack — near fore-leg corresponding with his body, but off-legs 
vellow, spotted with red. His groom is naked, and his skin is of 
a deep-red hue. A boy of similar complexion bestrides the horse ; 
and another man precedes him, bearing a hammer, or, it may be, 
a bipennis , or double-headed axe, upon his shoulder; while on the 



croup crouches a tailless cat or dog, parti-coloured like the steed, 
Auth one paw fa mil iarly resting on the boy’s shoulder. Another 
beast, similar in character, but with the head of a dog, stands 
beneath the horse. This is but one scene, and occupies a band 
about three feet deep, or the upper half of the wall. 

In the band below is a sphinx, standing, not crouching, as is 
usual on ancient Egyptian monuments, with a red face and 
bosom, spotted with white— straight black hair, depending behind 
— wings short, with curling tips, and striped black, red, and yellow 
— body, near hind-leg and tail of the latter colour, near fore-leg 
black, and off-legs like the # bosom. A panther, or large animal 
of the feline species, sits behind, rampant, with one paw on the 
haunch, the other on the tail of the sphinx ; and beneath the 
latter is an ass, or it may tye a deer, of smaller size than the pan- 
ther. Both arc painted in the same curious parti-colours as 
those already ilnscvibA/L __ 
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On the opposite side of the doorway (for there is a door in 
this wall, opening into an inner chamber), in the upper band, is a 
horse, with a boy on his back, and a “spotted pard ” belling 
him sitting on the ground. In the lower band is another similar 
beast cf great size, with his tongue lolling out and a couple of 
dogs beneath him. All these quadrupeds are of the same curious 
patchwork of red, yellow, and black . 9 

To explain the signification of these figures I pretend not. 
In quaintness and peculiarity of form they strongly resemble the 



animals represented on the vases of the most archaic style, and 
like them had probably some mystic or sjunbolic import; but who 
shall now interpret them ? who shall now read aright the hand- 
writing on these walls ? Panthers are frequently introduced into 
the painted tombs of Etruria, as figurative guardians of the dead, 
being probably sacred to Mantus, the Hades of the Etruscans. 
The boys on horseback I take to be emblematical of the passage 
of the soul into another state of existence, as is clearly the case 
in many cinerary unis of later date ; and the figure with the 
hammer is probably intended for the Charon of the Etruscans. 
There is nothing of an Egyptian character in the faces of the 
men, as in some of the oldest monuments of Etruria, where the 
figures have more or less of the Egyptian physiognomy, according 

* These harlequin figures are not urujuo. are to*be seen in the tombs of Tarqninii, 
They hwro been found also in a painted where, liowover, they cannot pretend to so 
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to their degree of antiquity. The features here on the contrary 
are very rudely drawn, and quite devoid of any national pecu- 
liarity, seeming rather like untutored efforts to portray the 
human face divine . 1 Indeed, in this particular, as well as in the 
uncouth representations of flowers interspersed with the figures, 
and of the same parti-coloured hues, there is a great resemblance 
to the paintings on early Doric vases— nor would it be difficult 
to find points of analogy with Assyrian reliefs on the one hand, 
and with Mexican paintings on the other. The sphinx, though 
with an Egyptian coiffure, has none of that character in other 
respects, for the Egyptians never represented this chimtera with 
■wings, nor of so attenuated a form. The land of the Nile how- 
ever may be seen in the ornamental border of lotus-flowers, 
emblematical of immortality, which surmounts the figures. 

On either side of this tomb, and projecting from the walls, is 
a bench of rock about two feet and a half high, on each of which, 
■when the tomb was opened, lay a skeleton; but exposure to the 
air caused them very soon to crumble to dust. One of these 
had been a warrior, and on the right-hand bench you still see 
portions of the breast-plate, and the helmet entire, which once 
encased his remains. Observe the helmet — it is a plain bronze 
casque of the simplest form. On one side of it is a hole, which 
seems by the indentation of the metal to have been caused by a 
hard blow. Turn the casque about and you will observe on the 
opposite side a gash, evidently formed by the point of a sword 
or lance from within ; proving this to have been the fatal wound 
>\ hicli deprived the wearer of life. 

11 Through teeth and skull and helmet 
So fierce a thrust was sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head.” 

On the same bench you see the iron head, much corroded, and 
the bronze rest of a spear — it may be the very weapon which 
inflicted the death-wound. And how long since may that bo ? 
Jf it were not subsequent to the decorations of the tomb — and 
the fact of this warrior being laid out on one of the rock-hewn 
benches, goes far to prove him one of its earliest occupants— it 
must have been in very remote antiquity. The most untutored 
eye can perceive at a glanpe that the paintings belong to a very 
early age of the world. After having carefully studied every 
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other painted tomb now open in Etruria, I have not a moment’s 
hesitation in asserting, that this is in point of antiquity pre- 
eminent ; and, I believe, that few other tombs in Italy, thougfi 
unpainted, have any claim to be considered anterior to it. Its 
great antiquity is confirmed by its contents, all of which are of 
the most archaic character. Campana was of opinion that if it 
did not precede the foundation of Home it was at least coeval 
with that event. I am not inclined to assign to it an inferior 
antiquity. 3 The wall within the doorway is built up with masonry 
of very rude character, uncemented, belonging to an age prior to 
the invention of the arch ; for the door is formed of blocks gra- 
dually converging towards the top, as in the oldest European 
architecture extant— in the style of the Cyclopean gateways of 
Greece and Italy — those mysteries of unknown antiquity. On 
one side of the door indeed there is some approximation to the 
arch — cuneiform blocks like voimoirs , and one also in the place 
of a key-stone; but if this be not mere accident, as might be 
supposed from the blocks not holding together as in a true arch, 
it shows merely a transition period, when, though somewhat of 


2 It is now universally admitted that 
the decorations of this tomb are the earliest 
woiks yet known of Etruscan wall-paint- 
ing It is more easy, however, to deter- 
mine their lelative antiquity, than to fix 
their precise date. Though there are 
features unquestionably oriental, there is 
hero no imitation of the Egyptian, till is 
genuinely national, and characteristic of 
the piunitive Etruscan school. 

Dr. Ilclbig, of the Archaeological Institute 
of lioine, says of these paintings, “The 
design is rude, and show's a want of deci- 
sion almost childish. Tho bodies of the 
beasts are all out of proportion. The 
artist could not express tho finer parts of 
the human form, such as the fingers, and 
the eye, which is represented without a 
pupil, and in two of the figures is out of 
its proper place ; nor in the countenances 
is there any variety of form and expression. 
The influence of archaic Greek art is clearly 
distinguishable. The bodies of the men 
are delineated according to the same law's 
of style which we find in the Corinthian 
and Attic vases.” Ann. Inst. ^.863, 
pp. 337 — 341. Dr. Ii. Brunn, of Munich, 
cannot admit that these paintings show 
tho true archaic Greek style, and is of 
opinion that tho rudeness and defects of 


tho design, which he would ascribe rathci 
tu the unskilfnlncss of the individual artist, 
than to tho imperfect development of tile 
art, give them an appearance of highci 
antiquity than really belongs to them. He 
does not, however, dispute that they au* 
the eailicst woiks of pictorial art yet 
discovered in Etruria. Alin. Inst. 18Ct», 
p. m. 

Few painted tombs have been discovered 
in Gieece. One in tho island of ASgina has 
only four figures sketched in charcoal on the 
walls of luck, representing a Bacchic 
dance. Tho style is free and masterly. 
Several painted tombs also have been found 
at Pajstum, a few at Cyrene in Libya, and 
some also in Lyeia. Pausanius (VII. c. 22) 
desciibes one near tho city of Tritaaa, 
painted by Nicias, tho Athenian. “On 
an ivory chair sits a young woman of great 
beauty ; before her stands a maid-servant, 
holding an umbrella, and. a youth quite 
bcarilless is standing by, clad in a tunic 
and a purple cliUmy a over it, and by him 
stands a slave with some javelins in his 
hand, leading dogs such as are used by 
hunteVs. We were not able to divine their 
names ; but we all alike conjectured that 
here a husband and .wife were interred in 
the same sepulchre.” 
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the principle of the arch was comprehended, it was not brought 
to perfection. Now as there is every reason to believe that the 
®rch was known to, and practised by, the Etruscans at a very 
early period, prior to the reign of the Tarquins, when the Cloaca* 
of Home were constructed, it is obvious that the masonry in this 
tomb indicates a very high antiquity. 

The skeleton on the other bench was probably that of the wife 
of this warrior, as no weapons or armour were found on the couch. 
Ihit these were not the sole occupants of 
the tomb. The large jars on the floor were 
found to contain human ashes, probably of 
the dependents of the family ; if so, they 
would indicate that, among the Etruscans 
of that age, to bury was more honourable 
than to burn — or at least they prove that 
both modes of sepulture were practised at 
a very early period. There arc four of 
these jars (see the annexed woodcut), about 
three feet high, of dark brown earthenware, 
and ornamented with patterns in relief or 
colours ; also several smaller jars of quaint, 
squat form, with archaic figures painted in 
the earliest style of Greek art, representing 
in one instance a dance of Bacchanals . 3 A 
bronze pnefericidum or ewer, and a light candelabrum of very 
simple form, stand on the bench, by the warrior’s helmet. 
Several bronze speech], or mirrors, and small figures of men 
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This is some of the earliest painted 
pottery of Veii, and is very similar to that 
luund at Oterc. That of purely Etruscan 
manufacture, peculiar to Veii, consists of 
%ases and jaw of similar description, of 
plain black or brown ware, hut with figures 
i trratchcd upon the clay when wet, or else 
moulded in very low relief. Such plain 
uarc is the most abundant on this site; 
painted vases are comparatively rare. 
Those in the archaic style with animals 
and chimajras aro sometimes of extraor- 
dinary size, larger than any Panathennic 
vases. There aro also some with black 
figures in the archaic style, and oven with 
red figures on a black ground, sometimes of 
a noblo simplicity; yet, in spite*. of the 
beauty of conception and design, the ri- 
gidity and severity of tho early school are 


never wholly lost. We may hence infer tli.it 
vase-painting had not readied its per- 
fection when Veil was captured. This is 
a fact worthy of attention as tending to 
fix tlie era of the art. For as Veii was 
taken in the year of Rome 358, and re- 
mained uninhabited and desolate till the 
commencement of the Empire, we havo 
sure grounds for ascribing all the pottery 
found in its tombs to a period prior to 396 
B.C. 

For a description of the vases of Veii, 
see “ Descriziono do’ Vasi dell’ Isola 
Farnese, &c., di Seeondiano Campanari, 
Roma, 1839/' with a review of the same 
in Bull. Inst. 1840, pp. 12—16. Also 
Micali, Mon. Ined., p. 156, et seq. tav. 
XXVII. ; and p. 242, tav. XLI. 
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or gods in terra-cotta, and of animals in amber, were also found 
in the tomb. 

Of similar description is the furniture of the inner and smalla* 
chamber. The ceiling lias two beams carved in relief ; showing 
that even at a very early period Etruscan tombs were imita- 
tions of the abodes of the living. A low ledge of rock runs round 
three sides of the chamber, and on it stand as many square 
cinerary urns or chests of earthenware, about eighteen inches 
long and a foot high, each with an overhanging lid, and a man’s 
head projecting from it, as if for a handle ; probably intended 
for a portrait of him whose ashes arc stored in the urn 4 (see the 
annexed woodcut). On the same ledge are 
eight tall jars, some plain, others painted- 
banded red and yellow. Two stand in pans 
of terra-cotta, with a rim of animals of 
archaic form, beautifully executed in relief. 
There are other smaller jars or vases, all 
probably of cinerary character. In the cen- 
tre of the apartment stands a low brazier 
of bronze, nearly two feet in diameter; 
which must have served for burning per- 
fumes to destroy the effluvium of the 
sepulchre. 

The walls of this inner chamber are un- 
painted, save opposite the doorway, where six disks or “ crowns,” 
as’Campana calls them, are represented as suspended. They 
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4 Such urns as this aie almost tho only 
specimens yet found of the fictile statuary 
for which Veii was of old renowned, 
though a few a ntefixai and decorated tiles 
have been brought to light. The fictile 
quadriga made at Veii hy order of Tar- 
quinius Supcrbus was, like the Palladium, 
one of the seven sacred tilings, on the 
preservation of which the power and safety 
of Rome were believed to depend — the 
others being, Cyliele’s needle, the ashes 
of Orestes, Priam's sceptre, Ilione’s veil, 
and the Sal i an bucklers. Scrv. ad 2En. 
VII. 188. The legend of the quadriga is 
worth recording. Tarquin had bespoken 
ono or more such cars of earthenware to 
adorn the jiediment of his new temple on 
tho Oapitoline, according to the Etruscan 
fashion in architecture ; but the clay, 
nstead of shrinking ob usual, swelled so os 


to burst the mould, and not to be extracted 
from the furnace ; and the Etruscan sooth- 
sayers interpreting this as betokening in- 
crease of dominion to the possessor, the 
chariot was retained at Veii. Shortly after, 
however, a chariot-race was held at this 
city, and the victor having received his 
crown was leaving the arena, when his 
horses suddenly took fright, and dashed off , 
at full speed towards Home ; nor did they 
stop till they arrived at tho foot of the 
Capitol, where they threw out and killed 
their driver at the gate, afterwards called 
from his name, Ratumena. Whereon the 
Vcricntcs, terrified at this second portent, 
gave up the earthen quadriga to the 
Romany Plut. Publicola. Festus v. Ba- 
tumena. Plin. H. N. VIII. 65. XXVIII. 

4. XXXV. 45. 
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are fifteen inches in diameter, and are painted with a mosaic- 
work of various colours, black, blue, red, yellow, and grey, in 
sftcli small fragments, and with such an arrangement, as if they 
were copies of some kaleidoscopic effect. They are too small for 
shields ; and the whole disk being filled with colour, precludes 
the idea of crowns or chaplets. They were probably intended for 
patenc or drinking-bowls, and the colour may indicate some style 
of ornamentation of which no examples have come down to us . 5 
Above them are many stumps of iron nails, formerly supporting 
vases, the originals, it may be, of these painted disks; and 
around the door between the two chambers are many similar 
traces of nails. It was a common custom to suspend vessels, 
and jugs of terra-cotta or bronze in this manner in Etruscan 
tombs ; but, as no fragments of such were found at the foot of 
the wall, it is probable that something of a more perishable 
nature, ot so valuable as to have been removed by previous 
spoilers, was here suspended. 

At the entrance of this double-chambered tomb, and opening 
on the same passage, is another small tomb, evidently an appen- 
dage to the family-vault, and apparently of more recent formation. 
It is the porter’s lodge to this mansion of the dead — and not 
metaphorically so, for Etruscan tombs being generally imitations 
of houses, the analogy may be concluded to hold throughout ; and 
these small chambers, of winch there are often two, one on each 
side of the ostium , or doorway, answer to the celluhe janitori * , 
or ostiarii — not here within the entrance, as usual in Homan 
houses, but just outside— janitor ante fores — and it is highly 
probable that the lions here found were in place of the dog 
in domestic houses — custos liminis — Gave canem! Here were 
probably interred the slaves of the family, who were fre- 
quently buried at the doors of their masters’ sepulchres. This 
little chamber has a bench of rock on one side, on which are 
rudely carved the legs of a couch, with a hypopodium or long 
low stool beneath it; representing respectively the banqueting- 
eoucli and accompanying stool, so often pictured on the 
walls of Etruscan tombs. The body was probably extended 
on its rocky bier without .coffin or sarcophagus. No vestiges 
of it, or of its habiliments, now remain— nothing beyond sundry 
small articles of pottery, perfume-vases, drinking-cups, plates, 
• 

The analogy of a phiala with similar Corncto, leaves no doubt that these disks 
decorations, depleted in the hands of a were intended to represent drinking-cups, 
banqueter in the Grotta della Pulcella, at 
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bowls, and bronze mirrors— the usual furniture of Etruscan 
sepulchres. 

The rock out of which these tombs are hewn is not tufo, Imt • 
an arenaceous clay, of greyish-brown hue, indurating by exposure 
to the air. This is a fair specimen of the Etruscan tombs found * 
at Veii, though in general they have not more than a single 
chamber. Sometimes they are formed with a rounded, sometimes 
with a gabled ceiling, always alike hewn out of the rock. 

One peculiarity of this sepulchre remains to he noticed. In 
most Etruscan tombs there is some inscription, either on sar- 
cophagus, or um, on cippus, or tile, or it may be on the inner 
walls, or external facade ; but to whom this belonged, no epitaph, 
no inscription whatever, remains to inform us. Here was interred 
some hold but unfortunate chieftain, some Veientine Lucumo, not 
less brave, not less worthy, it may be, of having his name pre- 
served, than Achilles, lltysses, /Eneas, or half the heroes of 
antiquity; hut he had no bard of fame to immortalise his deeds. 

“ Vain was the chief’s, the hero’s pride ! 

He had no poek— and he died ; 

In vain he fought, in vain he bled !— 

He had no poet— and is dead.” 

More than this we know not of him. His deeds may have been 
sung by some native Homer — some compatriot may have chronicled 
his valour with the elegance and poetic fire of a Livy, or the 
dignified pen of a Tacitus, but they and their works have alike 
perished with him. It might be that his renown was so great 
that it w as deemed a vain thing to raise a monumental stone — his 
deeds spoke for him — they were such as his friends and admiring 
countrymen fondly imagined could never die ; so they laid him 
out on his rocky bier, fresh, it would seem, from the battle-field, 
with his battered panoply for a shroud, and there 


They left him alone with his glory.’ 
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THK ANIO AND TONTK SVLAHO. 

CHAPTER III. 

CARTEL 0 1 U13ILE0. —FIDENFE. 

.... tot vacua* urlics '—Lucan. 

Revolving, as we rest on the gieen tin f. 

The vlmngch from that hour when lie from Tioy 
Went up the Tiber. Uculiuj. 

^ Ip from Veii the traveller follow the course of the Cremera for 
five or six miles it will lead him to the Tiber, of which it is a 
tributary. In the cliffs of the lonely but beautiful ravine through 
which it flows he will observe in several places sepulchral caves, 
particularly at the end nearer Veii; and on reaching the mouth 
of the glen, he will have, on the right, the ruin-capt heights w hich 
are supposed by Nibby and Gell to have been the site of the 
Castle of the Fabii. 

Exactly opposite the mouth of this glen, and on the other 
bank of the Tiber, rises the hill which was once crowned by the 
city of Fidenre. This, though beyond the bounds of Etruria 
Proper, being on the left bank of the Tiber, was an Etruscan 
C1 ty, 1 and in all probability a colony of Veii ; for Livy speaks 
ot tlie consanguinity of thfe inhabitants of the tw r o cities, though 

1 Liv. I. 15. SfraH v w QOft Plnf.mli lUnmnl \ aara n/oa ulaimwl Tw Vnit 
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some writers assign to it a Latin origin.** It seems at least to have 
been dependent on Yeii, and was frequently associated with her 
in opposition to Rome. Its history, indeed, save that on several 
occasions it fell into the hands of the Romans, is almost identical 
with that of Veii. 

The traveller who would visit the site of Fideme had better do 
so from Rome ; for unless, like Cassius, he be prepared to 

“ leap into the angry flood 
And swim to yonder point,” 

lie will find no means of crossing " the troubled Tyber ; ” and 
rapid and turbulent is the current at this point, as it was in 
ancient times . 2 3 It is but a short excursion — only five miles— 
from Rome, and the road lies across a very interesting part of the 
Campagna. There are indeed two roads to it. One, the carriage 
road, runs direct from the Porta Salara, and follows the line of 
the ancient Via Salaria. But the traveller on foot or horseback 
should quit the Eternal City by the Porta del Popolo, and leaving 
the Florence road on the left, take the path to the Acqua Acetosa. 
Here a green hill — one of those bare, square table-lands, so com- 
mon in the Campagna — rises on the right. Ascend it where a 
broad furrow in the slope seems to mark the line of an ancient 
road. You are on a plateau, almost quadrangular in form, rising 
steeply to the height of nearly two hundred feet above the Tiber, 
and isolated, save at one angle where it is united to other high 
ground by a narrow isthmus. Not a tree — not a shrub on its turf- 
grown surface — not a house — not a ruin — not one stone upon 
another, to tell you that the site had been inhabited. Yet here 
once stood Ant cm me, the city of many towers — turrigerfe An- 
temme, 4 * * * — one of the most ancient of Italy. — 


Antemnaque prisco 

Crustumio prior. 8 


2 Dionysius (II., p. 116) says that 
Fidemu was originally a colony of Alba, 
formed at the same time as Nomentum 
and Crustumcria. Virgil, 2En VI. 773. 

Steph, liyz. sub voce, Solinus (Polyliistor, 

II., p. 13) says it was settled by Aseanius 

himself. According to Plutarch (Romul.), 

Fidenre, in the time of Romulus^ was 

possessed by the Sabines. Niebuhr (II., 
p. 45f», trans.) thinks tho Fidenates were 
originally Tyrrheni, and that when Livy 

1-l< , 


ordinary confusion between the Tuscans and 
Tyrrhenes. Muller (Etrus. Einl. 2. H) 
thinks there must have been in tho 
population of Fidenm the same three 
elements as in that of Rome— Etruscans, 
Latins, and Sabines. Livy (I. 27 ) makes 
it clear that the native language of the 
Fidenates was not Latin. 

3 Dionysius (HI. p. 166) notices this fact. 

4 Virg. Mn. VII. 631. 

5 Sil. Ital. VIII. 37. cf. Dion. Hal. 
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Not ft trace remains above ground. Even the broken pottery, 
that infallible indicator of bygone civilisation, which marks the 
• sit# and determines the limits of habitation on many a now deso- 
late spot of classic ground, is here so overgrown with herbage 
, that the eye of an antiquary would alone detect it. It is a site 
strong by nature, and well adapted for a city, as cities then were ; 
for it is scarcely larger than the Palatine Hill, which, though at 
iirst it embraced the whole of Home was afterwards too small for 
a single palace. It has a peculiar interest as the site of one of 
the three cities of Sabina, whose daughters, ravished by the 
followers of Komulus, became the mothers of the Homan race . 6 
Aiitemmc was the nearest city to Home— only three miles distant 
—and therefore must have suffered most from the inhospitable 
violence of the Homans. 

It was a bright spring morning when I first visited the spot. 
All Home was issuing from its gates to witness the meeting of 
the huntsmen at the tomb of Ctecilia Metella. Shades of Elaccus 
and Juvenal ! can ye rest amid the clangour of these modern 
Circciises? Doth not the earth weigh heavy oil your ashes, 
when ‘‘savage Hritons,” whom ye were wont to see “led in 
chains down the Sacred Way,” Haunt haughtily among your 
hearths and altars ? — when, spurning the sober pleasures of 
the august and solemn city, in the pride of their wealth and 
power, they startle all Home from its propriety by races 
and fox-hunts, awakening unwonted echoes among the old 
sepulchres of the Appian Way, and the ruined aqueducts of the 
Campagna ? 

Here, beyond the echo of the tally-ho, I lay down on the green 
swurd and gave myself up to enjoyment. Much was there to 
afford delight — the brightness and beauty of the scene — the clear 
blue sky — the gonial warmth of the sun, by no means oppres- 
sive, but just giving a foretaste of his summer’s might — there 
uas the interest of this and other sites around — and there was 
Hivy in my hand. No one can thoroughly enjoy Italy without 
him for a companion. There are a thousand sites and scenes 
which might be passed by without interest, but which, once 
touched by the wand of this magician, rise immediately into life 
and beauty. Be he more of a romancer than historian — I care 
n °t ; but prize him as among the first of Roman pods. To 
read him thus, reclining on the sunny sward, with all the influ- 

6 Liv. I. 9, 10; Dionys. II., p. 101; Plut. Romul. The other two were Csenina, 
andiW,i TC ^.. ... 1 * ’ 
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enccs of nature congenial, and amid the scenes he* has described, 
was perfect luxury. 

Here no sound — , # 

Confus® sonus urbis et illajtabile murmur- 


told of the proximity of the city. Rome seldom, save on great 
festive occasions, raises her voice audibly. Never does she roar 
tempestuously like London, nor buzz and rustle like Paris or 
Naples — at the most she utters what Carlyle would call, “an 
inarticulate slumberous mumbloment.” 


“ Tho City’s voice itself is soft, like .Solitude’s.” 

She is verily more “ blessed ” in the want than in the possession 
of the “noise and smoke ” of Horace’s time. — 


Oinitto mirnri beat® 

Fumum ct opes strcpitumque Rom®. 

Far beneath me, at the foot Of the steep cliff which bounds 
Antonina) to the north, flowed the Anio, not here the “head- 
long” stream it shows itself at Tivoli, and higher up its course; 
hut gliding soberly along to lose itself in the Tiber." Beyond 
it, stretched a long level tract of meadow-land, dotted with 
cattle ; and, bounding this, a couple of miles or more distant, 
rose another eminence crested by some building and jutting out 
from the adjoining heights till it almost overhung the Tiber. 
This was Castel (tiubiloo, the site of the ancient Fideme. On 
the low hills to the right, Romulus, when at war with that city, 
laid his successful ambush . 7 8 9 But in the intervening plain was 
fought the desperate conflict between the Romans and the allied 
forces of the Veientes and Fidenates, in the reign of Tull us 
Hostilius. With Livy’s vivid page before me, it required little 
imagination to people the scene anew, and to picture the Romans 
encamped at the confluence of the streams at my feet, and the 
army of Veii crossing the Tiber, and joining the troops of Fidcmc 
in yonder plain. Tullus Hostilius marches his forces along the 
Tiber to the encounter. Mcttus Fuffetius, his ally, the leader 


7 “Tracers Anio.” Hor. I. 04. 7, qui Anio influit in Tiberim.” cf. Servins 

13. Statius, Silv. I., 5, 25. ‘ (ad J2n. VII. 631) and Festus (v. Am- 

8 Varro (de Ling. Lat. V. 28) says the nensdb). 

name of the city was derived from its 9 Liv. I, 14. Dion, Hal. II., p. U7. 
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„f the Albans, meditating treachery, and willing to throw his 
uei»ht into the heavier scale, is creeping np the hills on the 
• right, where with his army he remains a spectator of the combat, 
till fortune befriends the Homans. Here I see the Fidonates 
, thing back to defend their city; and there the Veientcs are 
driven into the Tiber, or cut down in numbers on its banks. 
And I shudder to behold in imagination the terrible vengeance 
inflicted by the victorious Homan upon his treacherous ally. 1 

On the same field was fought many a bloody tight between 
the Homans and Etruscans. Here, in the year of Home 1117, 
the Fidenates, with their allies of Veii and Falerii, were again 
defeated, and Lars Tolumnius, chief of the Veieutes, was slain. 3 
\ud a few years later, Mauritius /Emilius and Cornelius Cossus, 
the heroes of the former fight, routed the same foes in the same 
plain, and captured the city of Fidenav" Hen 1 too, Annibal 
pitched his camp when lie marched from Capua to surprise the 
City/ 

I turned to the right, and there, at the foot of the hill, the 
Ponte Salaro, a venerable relic of antiquity, spanned the Anio. 
It may be the identical structure which, in the year of Home 
;J93, was the scene of many a fierce encounter between the 
Unmans and Gauls encamped on opposite banks of the stream, 
and on which Manlius Torquatus did combat with the gigantic 
Felt who had defied the Homan host, and like another David, 
smote his Goliath to the dust. 5 

I turned to the left, and the ruins on the further bank of the 
Tiber marked the supposed site of the Castle of the Fabii ; 
nertivr still several crumbling towers indicated the course of the 
Fbuninian Way; and yon cave at the base of a cliff was the cele- 
brated tomb of the Nasones. Further down the 'fiber was the 
Ponte Molle, the scene of Constantine’s battle with Maxentius, 
and of the miracle of the flaming cross. On every hand was 
some object attracting the eye by its picturesque beauty, or 
exciting the mind to the contemplation of the past. 

The Ponte Salaro is on the line of the ancient Via Salaria, the 
high road to Fideme. It is a very tine bridge, of three arches ; 
tlie central one, eighty feet in span, and about thirty above the 

1 Liv. I. 27, 28. cf. Dion. Hal. III., 3 Liv. IV. 32, 33, 31. 

l' : 1«1— 172. Flor. I. 3. VaL Max. 4 LiV. XXVI. Id. 

II. 4. 1. KnniiiK, Ann. II. 30, cf scq. 6 Liv. VII. i>, Id. Scrv. ail 212n. VI. 
•M'ict., Vir. 111., iv. 825. Aul. (loll. IX. 18. cf. Bio Caasitis, 
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stream ; the side ones stilted, and not more than twelve feet in 
span. The structure is faced with travertine ; but this indicates 
tJie repairs made by Narses in the sixth century after Christ; 
the original masonry, which is uncovered in parts, is of tufo, 
in the Etruscan style, and may possibly be of Etruscan con- 
struction ; as it may be presumed were many of the public, edifices 
of Rome and her territory for the first few centuries of her 
existence. Its masonry is rusticated, and in the arrangement 
and • dimensions of the blocks precisely similar to that of the 
ancient walls at Sutri, Nepi, Civita Castellana, Rieda and other 
Etruscan sites in the southern district of the land.® 

Just beyond the bridge is an osteria , in what was once a Roman 
sepulchre, where he who foots it to Fideiiae may refresh himself 
with decent wine. The road runs through the meadows for a 
couple of miles to Castel Giubileo. In the low hills to the right 
are caves, which have been tombs. Just before Fidena), at a 
bend in the road, stands the Villa Spada, the height above which 
is supposed to be the site of the Villa of Phnon, the scene of 
Nero’s suicide. 

The first indications of the ancient city are in the cliffs on 
the right of the road, in which are remains of tombs with niches, 
and a sewer, all excavated in the rock beneath the city-walls 
—walls, 1 say, but none exist, and the outline of the <*ity is to be 
traced only by the character of the ground and the extent of the 
fragments of potteiy. The height above the tombs bears these 
imc<|uivocnl traces of bygone habitation ; and at certain parts on 
Hie edge of the cliffs are remains of opus hicertum , probably of 
some Roman villa. The hill of Castel Giubileo, on the other 
hand, has also formed part of the city, nncl its steep, lofty, and 
isolated character leaves little room to doubt that here was the 
Arx of Fidente. A farm-house now crests its summit, raised to 
lhat elevation for protection, not from man’s attack, but from 
a more insidious foe, the malaria of the Cninpagna. The ancient 
\ ia Salaria, whose course the modern road follows, passed 
between these two eminences, as does the railroad, that is, 
through the very heart of Fidena). In the cliff beneath the 
hinn-house is another tomb. The whole face of the steep, when 
i first visited it, was frosted over with the bloom of wild pear- 
trees, and tinted with the flowers of the Judas-tree — 

6 This bridge was blown up in 1867, portion now remaining of tlio ancient 

^ tlaribaliii was threatening Rome, anti structure. 
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“ One white empurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms.” 

Had the whole of the city been comprehended on this height, 
it would he easy to understand Livy's description; “the city, 
lofty and well-fortified, could not be taken by assault ; *' 7 but as 
it also covered the opposite eminence, the walls which united them 
must have descended in two places, almost to the level of the 
plain. These were the vulnerable points of Fidemo, and to them 
was perhaps owing its frequent capture. It seems probable, from 
the nature of the position, that the earliest town was confined to. 
the height of Castel Giubileo. Y r ct, in this case, Fideme would 
soarcely answer the description of Dionysius, who says, “ it was 
a great and populous city ” in the time of Romulus . 8 This was 
doubtless meant in a comparative sense, in reference to the neigh- 
bouring towns. Fideme, however, could never have been of great 
size or importance. It was little more than two miles in circuit. 
Its vicinity to and frequent contests with Rome gave it a pro- 
minence in history, to which, from its inferior size and power, it 
was hardly entitled. 

Making the circuit of Castel Giubileo, you are led round till 
you meet the road, where it issues from the hollow at the 
northern angle of the city . 9 Resides the tombs which are found 
on both sides of the southern promontory of the city, there is 
a cave, running far into the rock, and branching off into several 
chambers and passages. Fideme, like Yeii, is said to have been 
taken by a mine ; 1 and this cave might be supposed to indicate 
the spot, had not Livy stated that the cumcnlus was on the 
opposite side of Fidenm, where the cliffs were loftiest, and that 
it was carried into the Arx. 

The chief necropolis of Fideme was probably on the heights to 
the north-east, called Poggio de’ Sette Ragni, where are a number 
of caves ; and here, also, are traces of quarries,, perhaps those of 
the soft rock for which Fideme was famed in ancient times.® 

The ruin of Fideme is as complete as that of Antemmr. The 
hills on which it stood are now hare and desolate ; the shepherd 
tends his flocks on its slopes, or the plough furrows its hosonn 
Its walls have utterly disappeared ; not one stone remains on 

1 Liv. IV. 2*2. more expressly by Livy (TV. 2*2). 

8 Dion. Hal. II., p. 110. ' 1 Liv. loc. cit. Dionysius (I IT.. p. 

8 This is tlio steeliest and most im- mentions a prior capturo of Fide lire by 
pregnable side of Fideme, and as such is Ancus Martius by means of a nniimltm. 
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another, and the broken pottery and the tombs around are the 
sole evidences of its existence. Yet, as Nibby pbserves, “ few 
ancient cities, of which few or no vestiges remain, have had the 
good fortune to have their sites so well determined as Fidenae." 
Its distance of forty stadia, or five miles from Rome, mentioned 
by Dionysius, 3 and its position relative to Yeii, to the Tiber, and 
to the confluence of the Anio with that stream, as set forth by 
Livv, 4 leave not a doubt of its true site. 

The history of Fidence is a series of struggles with Rome, of 
captures and rebellions, if the efforts of a people to free them- 
selves from a foreign and unwelcome yoke may be thus designated. 
We have no less than eight distinct captures of it recorded. 5 Livy 
sneeringly remarks, “it was almost more often captured than 
attacked.” 6 It was first taken by Romulus, and by him made a 
Roman colony; and such it continued, save at intervals when it 
threw off the yoke, till its final capture and destruction in the 
year of Rome 328. 7 * Its destruction was an act of policy on the 
part of Rome. She had experienced so much annoyance from the 
towns in her immediate neighbourhood, especially from Fidenro, 
which she had subdued again and again, and re-colonised with 
Romans, but which, from the hostility of the Etruscan inhabi- 
tants, was ever a thorn in her side, that to rid herself of these 
foes at her very gates, she destroyed or suffered to fall into decay 
Fidelia?, Antemme, Veii, and other towns of the Campagna. 
The destruction of Fideme was complete, and in after ages its 
desolation became a bye- word. 

Gahiis dcsertior atque 
Fidenis vicus s 

Yet its site seems to have been inhabited in the time of Cicero, y 
and still later it was a village, or more probably only the site of 
some private villa. 1 Under the Empire it seems to have risen in 

3 Dion. Hal. II., p. 116; III., p. 167; neighbouring people, suddenly rising, and 

and X., p. 648. Strabo V., p. 230. striking such terror into tho Romans, that 

* Liv. I. 14, 27; IV., 17, 21, 31, 32, they commemorated the event ever after by 
33, 34; see also Dionysius III. pp. 165, a public festival on tho Nones of July, called 
131,191,193. “ To| ulifugia ” or “ I’oplifugia.” Varro 

5 See the Appendix to this Chapter. do L. L. VI. 18. Maemb. Saturn. III. 2. 

6 Liy. IV. 32,*— propo ssepius captas Dionysius, however (II., p. 118), gives a 

quam oppugnatas. different version of tho origin of thi» 

7 Florus (I. 12) speaks of it a#i having festival. 

been burrit by its inhabitants. Yet not 8, Hor. I. Epist. XI. 7. 

n»any years after, shortly after the Gauls 9 Cic. de Leg. Agrar. II. 35. 

had evacuated Rome, wc hear of the Fide- 1 Strabo V., pp. 326, 230. 
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importance, for an amphitheatre of wood was erected there, in the 
reign of Tiberius, which gave way during the performance, and 
twenty, or as some accounts say, fifty thousand persons wei$ 
mutilated or crushed to death by its ruins. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that such was the population of Fidenre in 
those times, for Tacitus states that a great concourse had flocked 
thither from Koine, the more abundant from the propinquity of 
the place . 2 

Though there are few local antiquities — little more than asso- 
ciations of the olden time— remaining at Fideme, the scenery 
should alone be sufficient to attract the visitor to the spot. From 
these heights you look down on “the yellow Tiber” winding 
through the green valley— rafts floating down its stream, and 
buffaloes on its sandy banks, slaking their thirst, or revelling in 
its waters. That opening in the cliffs on its opposite bank is the 
glen of the Cremera, whose waters, oft dyeing the Tiber with 
crimson, told the Fidenates of the struggles between their kins- 
men of Yeii and the common foe. Those ruins on the cliff above 
the glen are supposed to mark the site of the Castle of the F abii, 
that band of heroes, who, like Leonidas and his Spartans, devoted 
themselves to their country, and fell in her cause. Further, in 
the same direction, yon distant tree-capt mound points out the 
site of Yeii; it is the tumulus of Yaccareccia. On the high 
ground to the left may he recognised the palace at Isola Farnesc, 
and the inn of La Storta ; and the solitary towers at intervals 
between this and Koine, mark the line of the Via Cassia. There 
you see the undulating heights around the lake of Bracciano ; and 
the grey head of the Ciminian beyond ; the tufted cone of Monte 
Musino; and that pyramid of Nature’s raising, Soraete, rarely 
now snow-capt as in days of yore, but towering in dark and lonely 
grandeur from the plain. Do you seek for snow ? — turn to the 
range of Apennines, whose frozen masses are glittering like ice- 
bergs in the sun, piled above nearer and darker heights, among 
which Monte Gennaro, the “Luoretilis amienus” of Horace, stands 
prominent ; and at its feet Tivoli, ever dear to the poet — 

“ Sit mca) secies utinam senectai I 

sparkles out from the dense olive-groves. There, where the 
purple range sinks to the .plain, “cool Praeneste” climbs the 
steep with her Cyclopean walls. Here, as your eye sweeps over 


2 Tacit. Ann. iv. 62, 63 ; cf. Sncton, Tiber. 40. 
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the bare Campagna, it passes the site of many a city, renowned 
in the early history of Italy, but now, like Fideuae and Antemnae, 
# Hi utter desolation, and lost to the common eye . 3 And there, on 
the slope of the Alban, that most graceful of mountains, with its 
soft flowing outlines and long drawn swells, still brightened by 
towns— once stood Alba, the fostermother, and rival of Home ; 
Tusculum with its noble villas and its Academy, where the 
greatest of Romans lived, wrote, debated, taught, and where 

“ Still the eloquent air breathes, burns, with Cicero ; 

and from its highest peak shone the Temple of Jove, the common 
shrine of the Latin cities, a worthy altar to the King of Heaven. 
Then, after again sweeping the surface of the wide Campagna, 
strewn in this quarter with league-long lines of ruined aqueducts, 
with crumbling tombs, and many a monument of Roman gran- 
deur, your eye reaches at length the Imperial City herself. She 
is in great part concealed by the intervening Pincian, but you 
catch sight of her most prominent buildings — the pinnacled 
statues of St. John Lnternn, the tower and cupolas of Sta. Marin 
Maggiore, and the vast dome of St. Peters ; and you look in 
imagination on the rest from the brow of Monte Mario, which rises 
oil the right, crested with dark cypresses and snow-white villas. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 

None. 

ITintJUi was taken, 1st, l»y Romulus, who pursued tin* routed citizens 
within the gates. Liv. I., 14; Dion. Hal. II., p. lid; Pint, lhmml. 

The 2nd time by Tull us llostilius, who reduced it by famine. ]>ion. 
Hal. III., p. 172. 

The 3rd byAncus Martins, by means of a eumrulus. 1 lion. Hal. HI., p. 180. 

The 4th by Tanpiinins Prisons, by storm. Dion. Hal. JI1., p. 194. 

The fjth in the year of Borne 2.00, by the Consuls Valerius Poplicola, and 
Lucretius Tricipitinus, also by storm, Dion. Ilal. V. p. 310. 

The (ith in the year 250, by the Consul Lai gins Fhmis, by famine. Dion. 
Hal. V., p. 325. 

The 7th in the year 319, by the Dictator A. Serviliiu* Prisms, by means of 
a cunirulua. Liv. IV., 22. 

The 8th, and last time, in the year 328, by the Dictator Mam. Aimilins 
Mamercinus, in the same manner as it was first taken by Romulus (Liv. IV., 
34), though Floras (I., 12) says it w^as set oh fire by its own citizens. 

* Pliny (III, 9) enumerates fifty-three maining — interim sine vestiyiis ; among 

towns of ancient Latium, which in his day them were Antemnae and Fidenae. 
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Nnr rough nor barren arc the winding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewed uitli floweis,— t Warto>\ 

On Lough Neagh's banks as the fisherman strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
lie secs the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.— Moo it K. 

• The next Etruscan town of any note in history northward from 
Veii was Sutrium, but there is an intervening district, containing 
several sites of that antiquity, which merit the traveller’s atten- 
tion. Moreover, this district possesses much geological interest, 
for it contains no less than four extinct craters, three of them 
now lakes, and one, the Lago Bracciano, the largest sheet of 
water in Etruria after the Thrasymene and the “ great Volsinian 
mere.” 

The high-road northwards from Storta pursues the line of the 
ancient Via Cassia, of which I was unpleasantly reminded by the 
large blocks of basalt which had formed the ancient pavement, 
and were now laid at intervals by the side of the road— proh 
pudor /—to be Macadamised for the convenience of modem 
travellers. This is, alas, too often the case in Italy, where the 
spirit of utilitarianism is fully rife. If a relic of antiquity be 
convertible into cash, whether by sale or by exhibition, it meets 
with due attention ; but when this is not the case, nobody cares 
to preserve it— the very terms in which it is mentioned are those 
of contempt— it is il pontacm—ar, le mnmccia— and “ worth 
nothing; ” or, if it can be turned to any account, however base, 
the most hoary antiquity will avail it nought. Stones are torn 
from the spots they have 'occupied twenty, or five-and-tweuj| 
centuries, where they served as corroborations of history, ' 
elucidations of national customs, as evidences of long extinct 
jciyilisatioru Aijd„j3s.Jan()«jarkst. .tom 
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thence to be turned to some vile purpose of domestic or general 
convenience. This is not an evil of to-day. It existed under 
• tlfe old governments of the Peninsula as fully as under that of 
Victor Emmanuel. Let us hope that a government which pro- 
fesses to reverence and prize memorials of the past, will put a 
htop to such barbarous spoliations and perversions; or the 
ancient monuments of Italian greatness will ere long exist in 
history alone. 

Just after leaving La Storta, a road, branches to the left towards 
Rmcciano and its Lake. It follows nearly the line of the ancient 
Via Clodia, which ran through Sabate, Blera, and Tuscania, to 
(.'osa. The first station on that Way beyond Veii was Careiie, 
fifteen miles from Rome, represented by the ruined and utterly 
deserted, but highly picturesque, village of Galera, which stands 
ou a cliff-bound rock, washed by the Arrone, about a mile off 
the modern road. The only mention of Careiie is made by 
Erontinus and the Itineraries, and there is no record of an 
Etruscan population here, yet there are said to be remains of 
ancient walls on the west of the town, and Etruscan tombs in the 
dills around . 1 The modern town dates from the eleventh 
century, and was a possession of the Orsini family, whose 
abandoned castle with the tall campanile form the most pro- 
minent features in this scene of picturesque desolation. 

Two miles beyond La Storta bring you to the Ostcria del 
Eosso, a lonely way- side inn. The stream here crossed is that 
of I due Fossi, which washes the western walls of Veii. In the 
wood-hung cliffs around are traces of Etruscan tombs, part of the 
necropolis of that city. 

Seven miles more over the bare undulating Campagna ^ to 
Baccano, the ancient Ad Baccanas, a place like many others in 
Italy, known to us only through the Itineraries, once a Roman 
Mutatio, and now a modern post-house, situated in a deep hollow, 
originally the crater of a volcano, and afterwards a lake, but 
drained in ancient times, by emissaries cut through the encircling 
hills. At the eighteenth milestone is one, cut through the rocky 
soil to the depth of about twenty feet, which Gell seems to think 
may have been formed in ancient times, but I believe it to ho 
modem, and the work of the Cliigi family, the territorial lords of 
Baccano , 2 , 

1 Front, do Aquaed. II., p. 48 . Gell, found that after receiving one or two 
II- *. Galena. Nibby II., p. 92 . streamlets, it loses altogether its artificial 

... 2 . 1 -folio-rad. .it. for. .. Rbanmter... .and .so. , continues, till ib, finds 
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Nothing like the Alban Emissary now- exists in the hollow. 

On the height however towards Home there are several cunicuti, 
which drain the water from an upper basin of the crater., Th<ty * 
are carried through Monte Lupolo, a lofty part of the crater rim. 
Here are also a number of holes in the upper part of the hill, ' 
said to be of great depth, and called by the peasants “pozzi" 
or wells ; probably nothing more than shafts to the emissaries. 

It was these passages that were mistaken by Zanclii for the 
cuniculu8 of Camillus, and which led him to regard this as the 
site of ancient Veii. 

The lake is now represented by a stagnant pond in the marshy 
bottom of the crater, which makes Bacon no one of the most fertile 
spots in all Italy — in malaria. Fortunately for the landlord of 
La Posta, summer is not the travelling season, or his inn would 
boast its fair reputation in vain. This neighbourhood in the 
olden time was notorious for robbers, so that the “ Biversorium 
Bacchanaj ” passed into a proverb. 3 Let the traveller still he 
wary; though he be in no peril of assault, he may yet fall a victim 
to some pcrfidns caiipo, who thirsting for foreign spoil “ expects 
his evening prey.” In the ridge of the surrounding hills are 
several gaps, marking the spots by which ancient roads entered 
the crater. On Monte Rnzzano, the hill above Baccano, are 
some ruins called, on dubious authorit}', Fanum Bacchi— -though 
it is probable that the Homan mutatio derived its name from some 
such sliriue. There is a large cave on the said Mount, which is 
vulgarly believed to contain hidden treasures. From the hills of 
Baccano, travellers coming from Florence are supposed to get 
their first view of Home. But the dome of St. Peters may be' 
distinctly seen in the Campngua horizon, from the Monte Cimino, 
a distance of forty miles, or twice as far as Baccano. 

Two miles to the north of Baccano, and to the right of the 
road to Florence, lies Campagnano ; the first view of which, with 
Soracte in the hack-ground, is highly picturesque. It is a place 
of some size* and importance, compared to other villages of the 
Campagnn, and its position, and some caves in the neighbour- 
hood, seem to mark it as of Etruscan origin. A few Roman 
remains are to be seen in the streets. 

a natural vent from the crater at Madonna but, as they all sink towards the lake, 
del Sorbo, three miles to the south-east of they cannot be emissaries : they are either 
Baccano, where it forms one of the sources natural clefts, or they have been sunk for r 
of the Cremera. I observed other deep roads. 

elefts opening upon it, and running 3 Dempster, dc Etrur. Reg. II., p. 161. 
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From Campagnano a path runs eastward, first through vine- 
yards, and then across a wide valley of corn, to Scrofano, five 
idiles distant. This is a small secluded village, also of 
Ktruscan origin, for the cliffs around it, especially to the west, 
are full of tombs ; among them are several columbaria . It lies at 
the foot of Monte Musino, that curious tufted hill which is seen 
from every part of the Campagna, and is thought to have been 
the site of ancient religious rites. 'Hie name Musino is generally 
supposed to be a corruption of the Ala Mutter , which was in the 
territory of Veii, 4 though some place the Ara at Belmonte, nearer 
the Flaminian Way. 5 The hill is conical, of volcanic formation, 
the lower slopes being composed of ashes and scorite, strewed with 
blocks of lava. It is ascended by broad terraces leading spirally 
to the summit, on which are the remains of a large circular 
structure, which, Gell suggests, may have been the Altar. There 
is also a large cavern near the summit, reported, like that of Monte 
Uazzano, to contain great treasures ; access to which is said to be 
debarred by an iron grating — so far w'ithin the mountain, however, 
that no one can pretend to have seen it. The dump of oaks and 
chestnuts which tufts the hill-top, is sacred from the axe, though 
the wood on the slopes is cut from time to time ; and the only 
explanation of this which 1 could obtain, w r as, that the said clump 
preserves Scrofano from the sea-wind, which is deemed unhealthy, 
and that, were it cut, the wind, instead of pursuing its course 
at a great elevation, would descend upon the devoted village. 
This seems so unsatisfactory; that 1 cannot but regard it as a 
modern explanation of nn ancient custom, the meaning of which 
lias been lost in the lapse of ages and the change of religious 
faith. The immunity of the dump is in all probability a relic of 
the ancient reverence for a sacred grove. Gell justly remarks of 
the artificial terraces round this hill and the building on the sum- 
mit, that this extraordinary labour can only be accounted for by 
concluding the place was sacred. The analogy, indeed, of the 
winding road still extant, which led to the temple of Jupiter 


* Plin, II. 98. Dempster (Etr. Reg. II. 
1>. 140) thinks it should have been spelt 
“ Murciap,” Murcia or Murtia being 
another name for the Etruscan Venus. 
Tertulhan, do Spect. cap. VI JL Pliny 
(XV. 86) derives the name of Murcia from 
the myrtle, which was sacred to that 
Goddess— ara vetus fuit Veneri Myrtese, 
‘Plain nunc Murcii.m vocant. According 


to the same writer (II. 9S) the soil at the 
Ann Mutise was so peculiarly tenacious, 
that whatever was thrust in could not be 
extracted. Nardmi (Veio Antico, p. 260) 
asserts that the same phenomenon is to be 
observed on the slopes of Monte Musino. 

6 Westphal, Rom. Kamp., p. 185. 

6 Gell (I. , p. 166) gives another version 
of this belief. 
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Latialis on the summit of the Alban Mount, is sufficient authority 
for such a conclusion. The terraces here, however, are too broad 
for simple roads ; the lower being sixty, the upper forty feet In 
breadth. Gell imagines them to have been formed for the Salii, 
■or for the augurs of Veii — the rites of the former consisting in 
dancing or running round the altar. The local tradition is, that 
the.Monte was the citadel of Veii, 7 though that city is confessed 
to be at least six miles distant, and it has hence received its vulgar 
appellation of LaFortezza; and the cave is believed to be, the 
mouth of Camillus’ cuniculus. The said cnniculua is also to be 
seen — so sny the village oracles — at a spot two miles distant, on 
the way to Isola F arnese, called Monte Sorriglio (or Soviglio), in 
a subterranean passage, wide enough for two waggons to pass, 
which runs eight miles under ground to Prima Porta, on the 
Flami nian Way, where Camillus is pronounced to have com- 
menced his mine. These things are only worthy of mention as 
indicative of the state of local antiquarian knowledge, which the 
traveller should ever mistrust. 

In summer it is no easy matter to reach the summit of Monte 
Musilio, on account of the dense thickets which cover its slopes. 
The view it commands, however, will repay any trouble in the 
ascent, which is easiest from Scrofano, whence the summit may 
be a mile distant. The most direct road to Scrofano from Pome 
is by the Via Flaminia, which must he left to the right about a 
mile or more beyond Borghettaccio, where a path pursues the 
banks of a stream up to the village. It may also be reached 
through Fonnello, either directly from the site of Veii, whence it 
is six miles distant, or by a path which leaves the modem Via 
■Cassia at the Osteria di Merluzzo, near the sixteenth milestone. 
From this spot it is about six miles to Scrofano. 

The ancient name of Scrofano is quite unknown. Its present 
■appellation has no more dignified an origin than a sow ( scrofa — 
possibly from an ancient family of that name), 8 as appears from 
the arms of the town over one of the gateways, which display 
that unclean animal under a figure of San Biagio, the “Protector” 

7 Tliis tradition is probably owing* to the their dictum is naturally accepted by their 
recorded opfnion of Cluverius (ltd: Ant., Hocks. Who, indeed, should gainsay it * 
II., p. 630), that Sciofano was the site of “In a nation of blind men, the otfe-eyed 
.ancient Veii. Such traditions generally man is king,” says the Spanish proverb, 
originate with the priests^ who often dabble s Nibby (III. p. 77) records a derivation, 

in antiquarian matters, though rarely to which, as he says, “is not to be despised)" 
the advancement of science, being too —certainly not, if Mpnte .Musino wore 
much swayed by local prejudices,— and hallowed ground — Scrofano, a sacrofano. 
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of the place. Almost the only relic of early times is a Roman 
up pus of marble under the Palazlzo Serraggi. 

* From Baccano, two tracks, cut in ancient times in the lip of 
the crater-lake, and retaining vestiges of Roman pavement, run 

* westward to the lonesome little lakes of Stracciacappa, and Mjir-’ 
tignano (Lacus Alsietinus), and thence continue to the spacious 
one of Bracciano (Lacus Sabatinus); branching to the right tb 
Trevignano and Oriolo, and to the left to Anguillara and Brac- 
ciano . 9 

The lake of Bracciano (Lacus Sabatinus), like every other in 
this district of Italy, is the crater of an extinct volcano. It is 
nearly twenty miles in circuit, and though without islands, or 
other very striking features, is not deficient in beauty. 

Salmte, which gives its name to the lake, is not mentioned as 
an Etruscan town, though it was probably of that antiquity . 1 
It must have stood on or near the lake, though its precise site 
lias been matter of dispute. By some it lias been thought to 
have occupied the site of Bracciano, but at that town there are 
no vestiges or even traditions of antiquity, the earliest mention 
of it in history being of the fourteenth century. Some have 
supposed it to have stood on the eastern shore, while others take 
it to be the city mentioned by Sotion as engulfed of old beneath 
the waters of the lake . 2 It has been reserved for M. Ernest 
Desjardins, a learned and enterprising Frenchman, who has 
taken great pains to trace out the stations on the Via) Clodia 
and Cassia, to determine its true site. This is at Trevignano, 
a little village on the northern shore of the lake, lying at the 
loot of a rock of basalt, now crested by a mediaeval tower . 3 

M. Desjardins has arrived at this conclusion, both by carefully 
working out the position of Sabate from the Itineraries, and by 
finding early Etruscan remains on the spot. He noticed, on issu- 

9 The“Sabatiastagna ,, of Silius Italicus Ilolstenius (ad Cluver. p. 41) and Wcst- 
(VlII t| 492) probably included the neigh- phal (p. 150) point out some .ruins at a 
Inuring lakelets of Martignano and Strac- spot more than a mile beyond Bracciano, 

< ucappa. near g # Marciano or S. Liberato, as those 

^ ^ ie earliest mention of it is in the year of Sabate, but Nibby declares them to be 
*107, after the fall of Veii and Falerii, when the remains of a Roman villa of the early 
the conquered territory was given to the Empire. 

Etruscans who had favoured ltomo in the Sotion (do Mir. Font. ) says a town was 
<*ontcst, and four new tribes, one called swallowed up by this lake, and that many 
Sabatina, were formed. Liv. VI. 4, 5. foundeetions and temples and statues might 
Ftet. v. Sabatina.' The town, in fact, is be seen in its clear depths, 
not named except in the Peutingerian Table ; 3 The discovery is recorded in the Ann. 

nit there can be no doubt of its existence. Inst. 1859, pp. 34—60. 

Cluver II. p. 524. Nibby I. p. 325. 
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ing from the gate of the village facing the west, the only gate now 
remaining, a large fragment of walling of squared blocks of ratlur 
regular masonry, which lie declares to be in perfect conformity 
with the, Etruscan fortifications of Cortona and Perugia. 4 . This 
masonry, which is probably of basalt or other hard volcanic 
stone, proves the existence of an Etruscan town on this spot, 
and as there are no other such remains on the shores of the 
lake, there can be no doubt that here stood Sabate. 

At the Bagni di Vicarello, three miles beyond, there aiv 
abundant remains of Imperial times, villas and baths, which 
mark the site of the Aqme Apollinares/' Here in 1852, in 
clearing out the reservoir of the ancient baths, a most interest- 
ing discovery was made of a large collection of copper coins from 
the earliest <cs rude and tes si (put turn of Etruria down to the 
money of the Empire ; as well as of sundry silver vases — all 
votive offerings, now preserved in the Kirclicrian Museum at, 
Home. 

The Forum Clodii is generally supposed to have stood at Oriuolo, 
but M. Desjardins places it on the hill above S. Liberato, on the 
west of the lake, where arc some extensive Homan remains. On 
the ancient road, between this and Biedu stands the ruined town 
or castle of Ischia, supposed, but on no authority, to be 011 c of 
the Novem Pagi of antiquity. 0 

1 retain pleasurable reminiscences of a midsummer ramble on 
the shores of this lake. My path ran first over flats of corn, 
then falling beneath the sickle — next it led through avenues ol 
mulberries, whitening the ground with their showered fruit, while 


4 Nibby (III. p. ‘287) bad previously 
suspected this to bo an Etruscan site fioni 
tins fragment of ancient masonry, which 
lie described as composed “of irregularly 
squared blocks, joined together as in the 
walls of Collatia, Ardea, and other very 
ancient cities." M. Desjardins {op. cit. p. 
48) finds fault with this description, and 
declares there is not the least resemblance 
between this fragment and the walls of 
the Latin towns on the south of the Tiber, 
I cannot add my testimony in this instance, 
the walling having escaped my observation 
when I passed that way ; but I can recon- 
cile these conflicting descriptions by the 
authority of another French antiquary, 
who describes the walls of Ardea as com- 
posed “of enormous blocks cut in regular 


cement, like those in the walls of Vultona, 
Fopulonia, Oo.su, or ltiisellie. I measim'<l 
some of these blocks, which are as muih 
•as 3 metres in length." Noel des Vergers, 
Etruiic, I., p. 182. 

5 Desjui dms, Ann. Inst. 1851), pp. 31— 
60. The fact is determined beyond a doubt 
by a number of dedicatory inscriptions in 
honour of Apollo found on the spot. 

6 Westphul (p. 157) thinks the Novem 
1’agi are represented by the neigh bom ing 
sites of Yiano, Ischia, Agliola, Uarberano, 
&c. 13ut this is mere conjecture. The 
only mention of them is by Pliny (N. ib 
HI. 8), who places them in his list ^ 
Etruscan towns between Nepet and Tr*" 
fectura Claudia Foroclodii, but as his list 
is alphabetical, it gives us uo clue to their 
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the whole strip of shore was covered with the richest tessellation 
n f wheat, hemp, maize, flax, melons, artichokes, overshadowed 
• by ^ines, olives, figs, and other fruit trees, intermingling with 
that “gracious prodigality of Nature,” which almost dispenses 
, v\th labour in these sunny climes— and then it passed the hamlet 
of Trevignano and the wrecks of Roman luxury at Bagni di 
Vinirello, and climbed the heights above, where cultivation ceases, 
and those forest aristocrats, the oak, the beech, and the chestnut, 
hold undisputed sway. From this height the eye revels over the 
broad blue lake, the mirror of Italian heavens, — 

“ It was the* rmiro time of June, 

When the skies are deep in the stainless noon—" 

reflecting, on one shore, the cliff-perched towns of Anguillara 
and Braeciano — the latter dominated by the turretted mass of its 
feudal castle — and oil the other, the crumbling tower of Trevig- 
nano, backed by the- green mountain-pyramid of Rocca Romana. 
But the glassy surface of the lake does not merely mirror remains 
nf the olden time, for in its clear depths, it is said, may still be 
scon the ruins of former days, on certain parts of its shores. 
There is no doubt that the waters are now higher than in ancient 
times— proof of which may be seen in a mass of Roman reticu- 
lated work off the shore near Vicarello ; and in the fact recorded 
l»y Nihby and Desjardins, that the ancient road between that place 
and Trevignano is now submerged for a considerable distance. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

Note. 

Tin* stations and distances on tin 1 Via (India are thus given by the 
Itineraries. 


antonink itinerary. peutixgkrian table. 


Knnu 


Roma 



. M.r. XV. 

Ad Sextuin . 

. . . m.p. vr. 

\'pi:w Apollinaris 

.xvnr. 

Oareias 

. . . . VIIII. 

Tirquiniog . 

. . XVII. 

Ad Nonas . 

. . VIIII. 

Cosani 

. XV. 

Sabate 

. . . . — 



Roto Clodo . 

. . . . — 



lilera . 

. xvr. 



Toscana . . 

. . . . VIIII. 



Matemo 

. . . . XII. 



Saturnia 

XVIII. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE OF SUTIU, FROM THE ENTRANCE. 


CHAPTER V. 

V SUTBI. —SVTItWM. 

Graminciira cainpiun, quoin collibus undiquc curvis 
Cmgebant silvjt* ; incduiquo in valle theutri 
Circus umt. Vijw. 

Jnmgiwuc aini»liithcatrum .... quale sola reium natura possit effingcrc. 

Plin. Epist. 

It was a bright hut cool morning in October, when I left the 
comfortless inn of Ilaccano, and set out for Sutri. The wind 
blew keenly in my teeth ; and the rich tints of the trees wherever 
they appeared on the undulating plain, and the snow on the 
loftiest peaks of the Apennines, proved that autumn was fast 
giving place to winter. 

About four miles from Baccano on the Via Cassia is Le Sette 
Yene, a lonely inn in the midst of an open country. It is one of 
the largest and most comfortable hotels between Florence and 
Home, on the Siena road. Close to it is an ancient Koman 
bridge of a single arch, in excellent preservation. 

The next place on the Via Cassia three miles beyond Sette 
Yene, is Monterosi, wdiich does not appear to have been an Etrus- 
can site. It is commanded by a conical height, called Monte (h 
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Lucclietti, crested with some ruins of the middle ages. The 
view from it well repays the small difficulty of the ascent ; for it 
c opimands the wide sea-like Campagna — Soracte, a rocky islet in 
the midst, lorded over by, the snow-eapt Apennines— -the sharp 
wooded peak of llocca Roman a on the one hand, and the long 
sweeping mass of the Ciminian on the other. 

Montcrosi has two inns, both wretched. L' Angelo is said to 
he the better. Of La Posta I have had unpleasant experience, — 
animus meniinisse barret / Hence there is a carriageable road fol- 
lowing the line of the old Via Cassia to Sutri, the ancient Sutrium, 
seven or eight miles distant ; 1 * but as very inferior accommodation 
is to be had there,, the traveller who would take more than a 
passing glance at that site had better drive on to Ronciglionc, 
and visit it thence. 

Soon after descending from Monterosi, and after passing a 
small dreary lake and crossing a stream of lava, the road divides ; 
the right branch leading northward to Nepi, Narni and Perugia ; 
the other, which is the Siena road, running in a direct line to 
Uonciglione, which, as it lies on the lower slope of the Ciminian, 
is visible at a considerable distance. In truth, it bears quite an 
imposing appearance, with its buildings stretching up the slope, 
and its white domes gleaming out from the wooded hill. The 
celebrated castle-palace of Capraruola, the cluf -iV amir of Vignola, 
also adorns the slope of the Ciminian a few miles to the right. 

Hut the beauties of Ronciglione are not to be seen from a 
distance. The town is romanticalty situated on the brink of a 
deep ravine, with precipitous dills, in which many caverns, 
originally sepulchres, mark the site of an Etruscan town . 3 Its 
memory and name, however, have utterly perished. Uonciglione 
has very tolerable accommodation ; even a choice of hotels — the 
Aquila Neva and the Posta — and the traveller will do well to 


1 The distance of Sutrium from Romo 
uas thirty >thrcc miles. 

Via Cassia. 

Itinerary of Pkutingemax 

Antoninus. Tablk. 

Runa Roma 

Itocaius M.r. XXL Ad Sextum M. V. VL 

Kutrio XII. Veto* VI. 

Forum Cassi XI. Vacanas ' VIIII. 

Sutrio X1T. 

nr n *.:»: tv/r \ 


Its present distance is thirty -two miles, 
hut the measurement is taken from the 
modem gate, a mile from the Forum, whence 
the distances were anciently calculated. 

2 “Not far from Capraruola,” says 
Uonarroti (Michael Angelo’s nephew), “ I 
saw an Etruscan inscription in letters 
almost three feet high, carved in the rock, 
through which the roail to Sutri (as I 
unddtstnod) is cut, hut on account of the 
loftiness of the site distrusting my copy, 
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make it his head-quarters for excursions to Sutri, which lies 
about three miles to the south. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the road to it is wretched enough, and if it resemble 
the ancient approaches to the town, it would incline us to 
believe that the proverb ire Sutrium (to be prompt) was applied 
ironically. 

Like most of the ancient towns in Southern Etruria, Sutrium 
stood on a plateau of rock, at the point of junction of two of the 
deep ravines which furrow the plain in all directions , 3 being 
united to the main-land of the plain only by a narrow neck. 
The extent of the town, therefore, was circumscribed ; the low 
but steep cliffs which formed its natural fortifications forbade 
its extension into the ravines. Veii, whose citadel occupied a 
similar position, crossed the isthmus, and swelled out over the 
adjoining table-land, just as Itomc soon ceased to be confined 
to the narrow plateau of the Palatine. But the same principle of 
growth seems not to have existed in Sutrium, and the town 
appears never to have extended beyond the limits prescribed by 
nature. It was thus precluded from attaining the dignity of a 
first-rate city, yet on account of its situation and strong natural 
position it was a place of much importance, especially after the 
fall of Veii, when it was celebrated as one of “ the keys and 
gates of Etruria;” (claustra portoeque Etruriie); Nepete, a town 
similarly situated, being the other. 4. As a fortress, indeed, 
Sutrium seems to have been maintained to a late period, long 
after the neighbouring Etruscan cities had been destroyed. 

The modern town occupies the site of the ancient, and is pro- 
bably composed of the same materials. Not that any of the ancient 
Sutria tecta are extant, hut the blocks of tufo of which the houses 
are constructed, may well have been hewn by Etruscan hands. _ 
Every' one who knows the Italians, is aware that they never cut 
fresh materials, when they have a quarry of ready-hewn stones to 
their hands. The columns and fragments of sculpture here and 
there imbedded in the walls of houses, prove that the remains of 
Roman Sutrium at least were thus applied. There are some fine 
fragments of the ancient walls on the south side of the town, and 
nut a few sewers opening in the cliffs beneath them. 

8 The ground fa the neighbourhood of however, classes it among the cities of 
Sutri is much broken, and some parts Etruria with Arretium, Ferusia, andVolsinii, 
answer to the description given by Livy and Plutarch (Camil.) calls it “a flourish- 
(IX. 35)_~ anpreta strata saxjs, _ ..in^ aod x&l th v tpyin.'l.* oy- 
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As tlie walls of Sutri are similar to those of most of the 
Etruscan cities in the southern or volcanic district of the land, 
' I •shall describe the peculiarity of their masonry. The blocks 
are arranged so as to present their ends and sides to view in 
alternate couises, in the style which is called by builders ** old 



Etruscan wall, nine courses 
k " ,, seven ,, 

<’ „ „ four ,, 

d. ,, ,, seven ,, 

<'• „ Sewers, cut in rock. 

/. Mediaeval bastion. 

!/• Columliaiium. 
h. Madonna del Parto. 


-1 Porta Mcnona. 
■H- ,, Romana. 

C. ,, di Me/za. 

,, Vecclna. 
& » Furia. 

J 1 '. Cathedral. 

<f. ][. Pia/ze. 


English bond,” or more vulgarly, “headers and stretchers ; ” but 
as this masonry is of classic origin, I will designate it by the 
more appropriate term of emplccton, which was applied by the 
(n’eoks to a similar sort of masonry in use among them 5 — a term 
significant of the interweaving process by which the blocks were 
wrought into a solid Avail. The dimensions of the blocks being 
1 ie same, or very nearly so, in almost every specimen of this 
masonry extant in Etruria, 0 I will gi\;e them as a guide in future 


H'nnrL traV ’ II,f VIIT ' 7 * For further fi The only exceptions I remember are at 
arits on emplccton mflsnnrv. uut Piin-n) pi u haro flux lUmAnvAn. - — 
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descriptions, in order that when the term cmplccton is used, it 
may not he necessary to re-specify the dimensions. This 
masonry is hodomon , i. e. the courses are of equal height— aboit •> 
one foot eleven inches. The blocks which present their ends to 
the eye are generally square, though sometimes a little more or 
a little less in width ; and the others vary slightly in length, but 
in general this is double the height, or three feet ten inches. It 
is singular that these measurements accord with the length of the 
modern Tuscan hracclo of twenty-three inches. The same de- 
scription of masonry was used extensively by the Romans, under 
the kings and during the Republic, in Romo itself, as well as 
in Lutium and Sabina, and was brought to perfection in the 
magnificent wall of the Forum of Augustus ; but that it was also 
used by the Etruscans in very early times is attested by their 
walls and tombs ; so that while it is often impossible to pro- 
nounce any particular portion to be of Etruscan or Roman origin, 
it may safely he assented that the style was Etruscan, imitated 
and adopted by the Romans . 7 

Sutri has four gates; one at the end of the town towards 
Roncigliono, another at the opposite extremity, and two on the 
southern side. A fifth in the northern wall is now blocked up; 
and it is said that this and the two on the opposite side are the 
original entrances, and that the two at the extremities have been 
formed within the last century. If so, Sutrium had the precise 


7 The earliest walls of Romo— those of 
the Roma Quadrata, on the Palatine— aio 
of this masonry, and of the precise di- 
mensions mentioned above. So are also 
those of the second period, on the Aven- 
tine. Roman masonry, however, of this 
description, especially on the south side 
of the Tiber, is often of inferior dimen- 
sions, as in the Porta Roraana of Sogni, 
where the courses are only eighteen inches 
deep, and the Porta Cassamaro of Fcrcntino, 
where they are still less — from fourteen to 
seventeen indies. The specimens in Etru- 
ria are much moie uniform. Mr. JJunbuiy, 
in his new edition of Sir William Gell’s 
Rome (p. 1128), questions whether these 
walls of Sutri, or in fact any masonry of 
this desciiption found on Etruscan sites, be 
of Etruscan construction, and assert^ that 
“ it is certain that it is not found in any 
Etruscan cities of undoubted antiquity ; ” 
referring it always to the Romans. True 


cites were built by a Roman colony in this 
style (see the woodcuts at pages 97 and 101); 
but what can be said to tlio masonry of 
precisely the same character and dimen- 
sions, which may be traced in fragments 
around the heights of Civita Castellans, 
marking out the periphery of a city which 
is now universally admitted to be no 
other than the Etruscan Faleni, — de- 
stroyed, be it remembered, on its con- 
quest? How is it that in no case in' 
Eti in ia is this masonry found based on a 
different description, as though it were 
Roman repairs of earlier fortifications, hut 
is ahvajs found at tlio very foundations 
and often in positions where the walls 
must have been completely secure from 
tho contingencies of warfare ? And uhat 
can be said to the numerous instances of 
its existence in connection with undoubted 
Etruscan tombs at Cervetri and Cometo, 
if it were not employed by the Etruscans 
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number of gates prescribed by the Etruscan ritual. 8 Over that at 
the western end the claims of the town to distinction are thus set 
fofth— ' “SUTMIJM ETRURIA: CLA1TSTRA, UR1JS S0CIA ROMANIS COLONIA 

conjuncta julta;’* and over the Porta Romana, the other modern 
gate, are painted the arms of the town — a man on horseback, 
holding three ears of corn — with the inscription “ a pelasgiis 
sttrlum conpitur.** Now, though the village fathers should 
maintain that the latter epigraph is a quotation from Livy, 
believe them not, traveller, but rather credit my assertion that 
there is no historic evidence of such an origin for Sutri — for on 
no substantial authority doth this derivation rest. 9 

Though Sutrium was undoubtedly an ancient Etruscan city, 1 
we know nothing of its history during its independence. The 
first mention made of it is its capture by the Romans. It is 
singular that, in all the notices we have of it, we find it en- 
gaged in war, not like Yeii and Fideiue with the Romans, but 
with the Etruscans. It was taken from the latter at an early 
period, probably in the year u.c. 360 ; 3 and in 371, or seven years 
after the Gallic conquest of the City, it was made a Roman 
colony. 3 From the date of its capture, so soon after the fall of 
Yeii, it seems probable it was one of the towns dependent on 
that city, like Fidelia; ; yet it is nowhere mentioned in such a 
connection. 4 It was celebrated for the fidelity to its victors 
displayed in several sieges it sustained from the confederate 
Etruscans. The first and most remarkable was in the year 36fi, 
when it was besieged, as Livy tells us, by almost the whole force 
of Etruria, and compelled to surrender ; and the miserable in- 
habitants were driven out, with nothing but the clothes on their 
backs. As the sad train was pursuing its melancholy way on 


s Sei viiis (art JKn. I. 42(5) says no Ktrus- 
< .m uty was deemed perfect that hart less 
tli-m three gates. 

The only shadow of anthoiity for such 
,a " ,,r, yin is derived from the “ Catonis 
Oi igmos ” of Annio of Viterho, that 
most impudent trifler and nefaiious 
hnpn.stor,” as Cluverius styles him, but 
'vhose forgeries long passed as genuine, 
hue mc find, “ Sutiium a, Telasgis condi- 
lllm * * 1 ^ insigni grano dictum.” Sutrium 
J? rr°buhly the Latinized form of the 
btrusoan appellation. We find “Sutrinas” 
il »jd ‘ Suthrina ” in Etruscan inscriptions, 
*|»»eli Vermiglioii (Iscriz. Perug. I. pp. 

1 h thinks have reference to this 


town, though evidently pioper names. 

1 Stepli. Uy/ant. voce 'S.ovrpiov. 

2 Dio. loins (XIV. p. 311, cd. Rhod.) 
states that the Romans attacked it in this 
year. 

6 Veil. Taterc. I. 14. It must have 
hecn one of the colonies of the Trium- 
virate, for it is called in an inscription in 
tho church Colonia Julia fiutrina 
((it liter, 302, 1). Fcstus (rare Munici- 
pium) speaks of it as a municipiam. 
Fronton, do Col. 

4 Mullers Etmsker, II. 2, 1. The 
passage in Livy (XXVI. 31), “inVeiento, 
aut Sutrino, Ncpcsinovc agro,” can only 
refer to the contiguity of the lands. 
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foot towards Rome, it chanced to fall in with the army of Camil- 
lus, then on his road to relieve their city, which he imagined 
still held out. The dictator, moved by the prayers of the princes 
of Sutrium, by the lamentations of the women and children, Lade 
them dry their tears, for he would soon transfer their weepings 
and wailings to their foes ; and well did he keep his word. That 
self-same day he readied the town, which he found an easy prey, 
for the gates were unguarded, the walls unmanned, and the vic- 
torious Etruscans intent only on gathering the spoil. In a very 
short time he was master of the place ; the Etruscans submitted 
almost without resistance, and ere night he restored the inhabit- 
ants to their homes, and reinstated them in their possessions. 
Thus Sutrium was taken twice in one day. 5 From the rapidity 
of this exploit the proverb “ire Sutrium ” took its rise. 6 The 
gateway, now blocked up, on the northern side of the town, is 
pointed out as that by which Camillus entered, and hence it lias 
received the name of Porta Furia, from the gentile name of the 
dictator. But such an antiquity is apocryphal ; for the gate as it 
now exists is of the middle ages, and lias an arch slightly, yet 
decidedly, pointed. 7 It is now blocked up, and does not seem to 
have been used for centuries. 

In u.c. 368, Sutrium was again taken by the Etruscans, and 
rescued by Camillus ; 8 and in 443, it w ? as long besieged by the 
same foes, but saved by Fabius and Roman valour. 9 Near Su- 
trium, too, after Fabius had returned from his expedition across 
the Ciminian Mount, he signally surprised the Etruscans, and 
slew or captured sixty thousand. 1 Sutrium is subsequently men- 
tioned by several ancient writers, 3 and the last intimation of its 
existence in classic times is given by an inscription of the time 
of Adrian. 3 It seems never to have shared the fate of Yeii and 
Fideme — to have lain uninhabited and desolate for centuries; 
for its existence can be traced through the middle ages down to 
our own times. 


5 Liv. VI. 3 ; Tlut. Camil. ; Diod. Sic. 
XIV. p. 325. 

6 Flautus, Cas. Act. III., sc. I. 10. 
Fcstus vocc Sutrium. 

' Yet Canina (Etruria Marittiina I. 
pp. 72, 76) maintains it to be an ancient 
Etruscan gate, and refers it to tho time of 
Tarquinius Fii&cus. 

8 Liv. VI. 9. 

9 Liv. IX. 32, 33, . 35. pjpdor. . XX, 


1 Liv. IX. 37. 

2 Strabo, V. p. 226 ; Liv. X. U , 
XXVI. 34 ; XXVII. 9 ; XXIX. 15. Sil. 
Ital. VIII. 493. Appian. B.O., V. 31. 
Fcstus voce Municipium. Flin. III. 8. 
Ptol. Geog. p. 72, ed. Bert. Front tie 
Colon. Ter tn Ilian (Apolog. 24) mentions 
a goddess Hostia, or, as some editions have 
it, Nortia, worshipped at Sutrium. Muller 
(Etrusk I II. 7 ) ,wquldrrad jt, Horta. 
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On descending from the Porta Romana, I entered a glen, 
bounded by steep cliffs of red and grey tufo, hollowed into caves. 
To the right rose a most picturesque height, crowned with a 
thick grove of ilex. Over a doorway in the cliff was this inscrip- 
tion “ Here stay thy step ; the place is sacred to God, to the 
Virgin, to the repose of the departed. Pray or pass on.” I did 
neither, but entered, and found myself, first in an Etruscan 
sepulchre, and then in a Christian church— a little church in the 
heart of the rock, witli three aisles, separated by square pillars 
left in the tufo in which the temple is excavated, and lighted by 
windows, also cut in the rock which forms one of the walls. It 
is believed by the Sutrini to have been formed by the early 
Christians, at a time when their worship was proscribed within 
the town. That it is of early date cannot be doubted ; the walls 
of the vestibule and the ceiling of the church retain traces of 
frescoes of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The altar-piece 
was an old fresco of the Madonna and Child, which was under 
repair by a young artist of Sutri. This gentleman took me into 
an adjoining cave, which served as a sacristy, and showed me a 
door, which, he said, led to catacombs, supposed to communicate 
with those of Rome, Nepi, and Ostia. There are many wild 
legends connected with these mysterious subterranean passages ; 
tin* truth is that, though their extent has been greatly exag- 
gerated, they are very intricate, and it is not difficult to lose one- 
self therein. On this account the Sutrini have blocked up the 
door leading to their subterranean wonders. Finding I had not 
yet seen the lions of Sutri, the young artist threw down his brush 
and palette, and insisted politely on doing the honours of his 
native town. He pointed out a cavern adjoining the vestibule of 
the church, now a charnel-house, full of human bones. The 
vestibule itself had originally been ail Etruscan tomb, and the 
church, in all probability, another, enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions. It is called La Madonna del Parto. 

On the top of the cliff, in which the church is excavated, stands 
the villa of the Marchese Savorelli, in a beautiful grove of ilex and 
cypress, which had attracted my eye on leaving the gate of Sutri. 
I walked through the grove to the further edge of the cliff, and 
lo ! the amphitheatre of Sutri lay beneath me — a structure which, 
from its unique character, and picturesque beauty, merits a de- 
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The Amphitheatre. 

Imagine a miniature of the Colosseum, or of any other amphi- 
theatre you please, with corridors, seats, and vomitories ; the seats 
in many parts perfect, and the flights of steps particularly sharp 
and fresh. Imagine such an amphitheatre, smaller than such 
structures in general, not built up with masonry, but in its every 
part hewn from the solid rock, and most richly coloured — green 
and grey weather-tints harmonising with the natural warm red 
hue of the tufo ; the upper edge of the whole not merely fringed 
with shrubs, but bristling all round with forest trees, which on 
one side overshadow it in a dense wood, the classical ilex ming- 
ling with the solemn cypress ; — and you have the amphitheatre 
of Sutri. The imagination of a Claude or a roussin could not 
have conceived a sylvan theatre of more picturesque character. 

Apart from its natural charms, this amphitheatre has peculiar 
interest, as being probably the type of all those celebrated 
structures raised by Imperial Rome, even of the Colosseum 
itself. We have historical evidence that Rome derived her 
theatrical exhibitions from Etruria. Livy tells us that the ludi 
scrnici , “ a new thing for a warlike people, who had hitherto 
known only the games of the circus,” were introduced into Rome 
in the year 890, in order to appease the wrath of the gods for a 
pestilence then desolating the city — the same, by the way, which 
carried off Furius Camillus; and that huUones were sent for from 
Etruria who acted to the sound of the pipe, in the Tuscan fashion. 
He adds, that they were also called “ liixtriones” — hister, in the 
Etruscan tongue, being equivalent to Indio in the Latin. 4 All 
this is corroborated by Valerius Maximus ; and Tcrtullian and 
Appian make it appear that the very name of these sports was 
indicative of their Etruscan origin, 5 Indio a Lydia — the traditional 
mother-country of the Etruscans. The Roman theatres of that 
day must have been temporary structures of wood, the first per- 
manent theatre being that erected by Poinpej r a. u. c. 699, which 
still exists in Rome. We also learn from Livy that the Circus 
Maximus was built by Tarquinius Prisons, the first of the Etruscan 
dynasty of Rome, who sent for race-horses and pugilists to 
Etruria, 6 where such and kindred games must have been 

4 Liv. vii. 2 . * lxvi. 

8 Val. Max. II. 4. 3 ; Tertul. de Liv. I. 35 ; cf. Dionys. Hal. III. p. 
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common, as they are represented on the walls of many painted 
tombs, and on sarcophagi, cinerary urns, and cippi. We have 
• historical evidence also, that the gladiatorial combats of the 
Romans had an Etruscan origin . 7 Therefore, though we find no 
■ express mention of circi, theatres and amphitheatres in use 
among the Etruscans, we may fairly infer their existence. There 
is strong ground for the presumption that the edifices they used 
were copied by the Romans, as well as the performances; H and if 
a build^g of this description be discovered in Etruria, it may 
well, primd facie , urge a claim to be considered as of Etruscan 
construction . 9 It is true that some authorities of weight regard 
this amphitheatre of Sutri as Roman and of Imperial times, 
founding their Opinion on its architectural details , 1 although an 
argument drawn from that source is far from conclusive, as we 
shall afterwards have occasion to show ; but on the other hand 

institution of such games at Agylla. Vale- Ciesar, when C. Curio constructed ono of 

1 ins Maximus (loc. cit.), on the other hand, wood, in sepaiatc halves, which could ho 

states that the Circensiun games were first brought together into an amphitheatre, or 

U'lchiatcd by Romulus, under the name of swung round at pleasure into two distinct 

Consuaha. Dionys. II. p. 100 ; Virg. theatres (Plin. Nat. Hist., XXXVI. 24, 

JSn. VIII. 036. It seems pjobahle that 8); ami as we know that the first stone 

the Lndi Circeiisc* , introduced by Tarqnin, building of this desciiption was erected by 

weie a new form of the original Consualia Statilius Taurus in the reign of Augustus 

of Romulus. Hexing to the sound of the (Dio Cass. Id. 23 ; Sueton. Aug. ?9), ami 

flulo is said by Eratosthenes (ap. Athen. that the Colosseum, and all the other ain- 

IV. r. 39) to have been an Etiuscan phithcatrcs extant, were constructed duiing 

( ''''tom. the Empi 1 e ; — the question naturally arises, 

‘ Nuolaus Daniasccnus, ap. Athen. loc. ITow, if such edifices previously existed in 

ut. In continuation of which statement, Etiuscan cities, there were none erected at 

wc may mention that the name lanida, Rome, or in her territories, before the 

which was given to the superintendent or time of (hesar 1 for we know that until the 

tiainer of the Roman gladiatms, was an amphitheatre was introduced, the Romans 

Etiuscan word ^Isid. (trig. X., 247). were content to hold their wild-beast fights 

Muller (Etrusk. IV. 1, 10) is of opinion and mnumckitr in the Circus, and their 

that the origin of the custom of gladia- gladiatonal conduits in the foium, at the 

tonal combats at funerals should be re- banquet, or at the funeral pyro. It may 

ferred to the Etruscans ; ‘‘at least such lie that in the construction of ainplii- 

a sanguinary mode of appeasing the dead theatres, Etruria did not long precede 

must have appeared a very suitable oblation Rome, and that this of Sutri, if it be 

to the Manes among a people who so long really of Etruscan origin, is not to be 

lehiiucd human sacrifices.’' refened to the remote days of the national 

* Tho existence of theatres is strongly independence, but rather to a period before 
implied by the passage of Nicolaus Hama- all nativo peculiarities in art and customs 
Menus above cited, who says, “ Tho Ro- had been completely obliterated, 
mans held their gladiatorial spectacles not 1 Nibby {voce Sutrium) considers it of 
only at public festivals and in theatres, the rime of Augustus ; Canina (Etr. Marit. 

icceiving the custom from the Etruscans, I. p. 56) thinks it an imitation of Roman 
hut also at their banquets.*’ structures of this’ description, while Micali 

9 As we know' there was no amphi- (Ant. Pop. It. I. p. 145) regards it a 
theatre erected in R^liefove thejimeof Etruscan. 
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the structure has certain characteristics of a native origin, which 
may be observed in the cornice of the podium which surrounds 
the arena — in the doors in the same, narrower above than belcAv, 
and above all in its mode of construction which is decidedly un- 
Roman, and peculiarly Etruscan ; while the irregularity of the 
structure— the seats and passages being accommodated to the 
natural surface of the rock — and its singular, nay rustic, sim- 
plicity, distinguish it widely from the known amphitheatres of 
the Romans . 3 In one sense it is undoubtedly Roman, <£ it can- 
not claim an antiquity prior to the conquest of Sutri. 

This curious relic of antiquity is an ellipse — the arena beiii?, 
according to my measurement, one hundred and sixty-four feet m 
length, by one hundred and thirty-two in its greatest breadth. 
The doors in the podium open into a vaulted corridor which 
surrounds the arena. This corridor, with its doors, is of very 
rare occurrence ; found elsewhere, I believe, only at Capua and 
Syracuse . 3 Above the podium rise the benches ; at the interval 
of every four or five is a pracinctio or encircling passage, for the 
convenience of spectators in reaching their seats. There are 
several of these pnccinctio lies, and also a broad corridor above 
the whole, running round the upper edge of the structure ; but 
such is the irregularity and want of uniformity throughout, that 
their number and disposition in few parts correspond. Above the 
upper corridor, on that side of the amphitheatre which is over- 
hung by the garden Savorelli, rises a wall of rock, witli slender 
half-columns carved in relief on its face, and a cornice above, but 
both so ruined or concealed by the bushes which clothe the rock, 
as to make it difficult to perceive their distinctive character. In 
the same wall or cliff are several niches or recesses, some upright, 
high enough for a man to stand in ; others evidently sepulchral, 
of the usual form and size of those in which bodies were interred. 
The upright ones, being elevated above the level of the pne- 
cmctiOfVreiQ probably intended to hold the statues of the gods, in 
whose honour the games were held . 4 Such a thing was unknown. 


* The only other amphitheatres I know, 
which are in parts rock-hewn, are those of 
Syracuse, Ptolemais in the Cyrenaica, and 
Dorchester. 

8 Tho podium, or parapet, now rises 
only three or four feet above the groynd, 
but the arena has not. been cleared put to 
its original level. The corridor that sur- 
rounds it is between five and six feet high, 
and the same in width. Similar doors in 


the podium I have observed in the stadium 
at Ephesus. 

4 Nibby conjectures these to have been 
for tho designutores , or persons whose 
office it was to assign posts to the specta- 
tors ; in other words, masters of tho cere- 
monies. But Plautus (Pan. prol. 19) in- 
timates, as indeed it is more natural to 
suppose, that the designaton $ walked 
about, and handed people to their seats, 
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X believe, in Roman amphitheatres ; hut I remember something 
like it in Spanish bull-rings — a chapel of the Virgin in a similar 
position, in the very roof of the gallery, before which the matador 
kneels on entering the arena, to beg her protection in his en- 
counter with the bull. The horizontal recesses, on the other 
baud, have clearly no connexion with the amphitheatre, but are 
of subsequent formation, for in almost every instance they have 
broken through the half-columns, and destroyed the decorations 
of the aj^iitheatre, proving this to have fallen into decay before 
these sepulchral niches were formed, which are probably the work 
of the early Christians. 

Another peculiarity in this amphitheatre is a number of re- 
cesses, about half-way up the slope of seats. There are twelve 
in all, at regular intervals, but three are vomitories, and the rest 
are alcoves slightly arched over, and containing each a seat of 
rock, wide enough for two or three persons. They seem to have 
some reference to the municipal economy of Sutrium, and were 
probably intended for the magnates of the town . 5 At the southern 
end is a vomitory on either side of the principal entrance ; at 
the northern, on one side only of the gateway. The latter 
vomitory is now a great gap in the rock, having lost the flight 
of steps within it, which must have been supplied with wood or 
masonry. The other vomitories are perfect . 6 They have grooves 
or channels along their walls to carry off the water that might 
percolate through the porous tufo ; and similar channels are to 
bo seen in other parts of the amphitheatre, and furnish an argu- 


uistead of shouting to them from u fixed 
^t,ition on the top of the building. If it 
were a thentre instead of an amphitheatre, 
we might suspect them to be foi the 7jx e * a 
ci hi oxen pots which we re used for throw ing 
out the unco, though Vitruvius tells us 
5) that these were placed among the 
>>eats of the theatre ; but there could have 
hecu no need of this in an amphitheatre, 
where all appealed to the eje, nothing to 
the ear. 

4 Ihe number twelve may not be with- 
out a meaning, as there were twelve cities 
in each of the three divisions of Etruria, 
1 he only parallel instance is in the theatre 
of Catania, in Sicily, which had four simi- 
ar reecshes. (Serrad. Antich. Sicil.v. p. 13. ) 

Till the year 558 of Rome, the senators 
a<l always mingled indiscriminately with 
the people at public spectacles. But Atilius 
fcerranus andL. Scribonius, cediles, followed 


the suggestion of the elder Afiicanus, and 
set aside this custom by appointing separate 
places to thesenatms and the people, which 
csti aiiged the minds of the populace, and 
greatly injuied Seipio in their esteem" 
(Val. Mux. II. 4. ' 1 ; Lir. XXXIV. 54). 
Augustus assigned to e\ery lank and each 
sex a distinct place at the public shows 
(Suet. Aug. 44). 

6 They arc seven or eight feqt high at 
the mouth, and the same in width, with 
a well-formed arch ; but within the passage 
the arch is depressed, almost like that of 
the later Gothic. They contain flights of 
steps relieved by landing-places. The 
entrance-passage is hewn into the form of 
a regular vault, sixteen or seventeen feet 
high, and about the same in width. Its 
length is sixty-eight feet, which is here the 
thickness of the rock out of which the 
structure is hewn. 
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ment for its Etruscan origin ; as this is a feature very frequently 
observed in the -rock-hewn sepulchres, and roads of Etruria. 
The sharpness of the steps in some parts is surprising, but thfcis 1 
explained by the fact that this amphitheatre, only within the last 
thirty-five years, has been cleared of the rubbish which had 
choked and the trees which had covered it for centuries, so that 
its existence was unknown to Dempster, Gori, Buonarroti, and 
the early writers on Etruscan antiquities . 7 We are indebted 
for its excavation to the antiquarian zeal of the Marqui|g^avorelli, 
its present proprietor. Its worst foe seems to have been Nature, 
the tufo being in parts split by the roots of trees, remains of its 
forest covering, now reduced to mere stumps, which are too deeply 
imbedded to be eradicated. 

The exterior of this structure exhibits no “ arches upon arches," 
no corridors upon corridors — it is in keeping with the simplicity 
and picturesque character of the interior. Clifts of red tufo in 
all the ruggedness of nature, coloured with white and grey 
lichens, hung with a drapery of ivy or shrubs, and crowned with 
a circling diadem of trees, with the never-to-be-forgotten group 
of ilices and cypresses on the table-land above — Sutri itself, at a 
little distance on another rocky height, the road running up to 
its open gate, and its clnircli-spire shooting high above the mass 
of buildings — the deep dark glens around, with their yawning 
sepulchral caverns, dashing the scene with a shade of mystery 
and gloom. 

A little down the road, beyond the amphitheatre, in a range of 
tufo cliffs, are many sepulchral caverns; some remarkable for 
their sculptured fronts. Not one of these facades remains in a 
perfect state ; but there are traces of pediments, pilasters, and 
half-columns, with arches in relief, and fragments of mouldings 
of a simple character. In their interiors, some are small and 
•shallow, others deep and spacious; some have fiat ceilings, others 
are vaulted over, now witli a perfect, now with a depressed arch; 
and some have simple cornices in relief surrounding the chamber. 
In some there are benches of rock for the support of sarcophagi; 
in others these benches are hollowed out to receive the body— 
and in many are semi-circular cavities recessed in the walls for a 
similar purpose; All these features are Etruscan characteristics, 
but most of these sepulchres hoar traces of an after appropriation 
to Roman burial, in small upright niches, similar to those in 


7 It is Himpljr mentioned by Muller (Etrusk. II. p. 241, n. 40). 
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Homan columbaria , which have the same yariety of form as in 
those in the jrocks at Yeii, and like thenfj contain sunken holes 
f<>r*the olhe , of which th&e t are from two to six in each niche. 
In one instance the niches are separated by small Doric-like 
pilasters, hewn out of the tufo. A feature that distinguishes 
them from the niches of a genuine Etruscan character is that 
they want the usual groove running round the back of the recess 
and opening in two holes in front, to carry off the moisture that 
percolate the rock. The facades of many tombs on this 
>dte have similar grooves, which sometimes form a sort of graven 
pediment over the doorway. 

\ot one of these open sepulchres remains in a perfect state. 
The Spaniards have a proverb, “ An open door tempts the devil 
to enter.’* Such has been the fate of these sepulchres — in all 
ages they have been misapplied. The Homans, both Pagan and 
Christian, introduced their own dead. In the dark and turbulent 
ages succeeding the fall of the Empire, they were probably in- 
habited by a semi-barbarous peasantry, or served as the lurking- 
places of banditti; and now they arc commonly used as wine- 
cellars, hog-sties, or cattle-stalls, and their sarcophagi converted 
into bins, mangers, or water-troughs. 

Beyond the sculptured tombs, in a field by the road-side, I 
found a sepulchre differing from any I had yet entered. It was 
<lu ided into several chambers, all with recesses excavated in their 
walls to contain bodies, with or without sarcophagi — in tiers 
of shelves one above the other, like berths in a steamer’s 
cabin. Such an arrangement is often observed in the catacombs 
<»f Italy and Sicily, and would lead one to suspect these 
tombs to have had a Christian origin, were it not also found in 
connection with Etruscan inscriptions at Civita Castellana, and 
(Vrvetri. 

Home distauce beyond is a cave called the Grotta d* Orlando, 
a personage, who, like his Satanic Majesty, has his name attached 
to many a marvel of nature and of art in the southern countries 

Europe. He it was who cleft the Pyrenees with one stroke 
of his sword, Durandal, with the same ease with which he had 
been wont to cleave the Saracens from crown to seat. This 
(, rotta may have been an Etruscan tomb, of two chambers, the 
u, itcr and larger supported by a square pillar. But what has it 
to do with Orlando ? Tradition represents that hero, while on 
ilIS "ay to Borne in the army of Charlemagne, as having lured 
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cave, which would- deadly tempt an iEneas and Dido at present . 8 
On the same cliff jrit^ the Villa Savorelli is a ruin, pointed out 
as the house in whiclt Charlemagne took up his abode, wheif <>n 
his way to Home, to succour Adrian I., but it is evidently of 
much later date. Nor is Orlando the only hero of former times 
of whom Sutri has to boast. She lays claim to the nativity of 
that much execrated character, Pontius Pilate, and a house is 
still shown as the identical one in which he was bom ; though 
the building is obviously of the middle ages. 

There are other curious traditions hanging about this old 
town of Sutri. At the angle of a house in the main street is 
an ass’s or sheep’s head of stone, minus the ears, which, like 
the Moorish statues in the vaults of the Alhambra, is believed to 
have been placed there as the guardian of hidden treasure. Not 
that any stores of wealth have yet been brought to light, for no 
one has been able to determine on what spot the eyes of this 
mysterious ass are fixed; but its. existence is not the less 
implicitly believed, and not by the Vulgar only. The artist who 
accompanied me round Sutri, and his father, who is one of the 
principal inhabitants, had jointly made researches for the said 
treasure. Thinking they had discovered the direction of the 
asinine regards, they hired an opposite house, commenced delving 
into its foundations, and doubted not to have found the object of 
their search, had they not been stopped by the authorities, who, 
wishing to keep the spoils to themselves, had forbidden all 
private enterprise in this line. He had made however more 
profitable excavations. He hud opened tombs in the ground 
above the sculptured cliffs, and lmd brought to light vases, 
bronzes, and other valuable relics of Etruscan date. Sutri lias 
been so little explored, that it is probable many treasures of 
antiquity are yet to be found in its neighbourhood. The tombs 
hollowed in the cliffs have been rifled ages since, but those below 
the surface, with no external indications, have in some cases 
escaped the researches of former plunderers. It is among these 
alone that art- treasures arc to be expected. 

The traveller will find no inn at Sutri ; and even for refresh- 
ment he must be dependent on the go.od-will of some private 
townsman, who will dress him a meal for a consideration. 

In the glen to the \vest pf the town, on the road to Caprauica, 

8 It is not improbable that this legend meeting the fair Isabella in a cave : — 
originated in those stanza^ of Ariosto (XII. “ Era holla si, che facea il loco 
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there is a cavern of large dimensions, but, of natural formation, 
nt the mouth of which is a church called, £a Madonna della 
Gnftta. The cave is extremely picturesque, its roof stalactited 
with pendent ferns. 

The Via Cassia runs beyond Sutii through this wooded ravine 
to Capranica, another Etruscan site with a few* tombs and sewers, 
hut nothing of extraordinary interest. It is now a place of 
more importance than Sutri, having 3000 inhabitants — excellent 
fruit and wine— mineral waters beneficial in disorders of the 
kidneys, bladder, and spleen, (ask for the Fonte Carbonari, for so 
the spring is dubbed by the peasantry, instead ol Carbonato) — 
•md, what is of more importance to the traveller, possessing a 
hoxpitiiim formerly kept by a butcher, Pietro Ferri, where, if lie 
will not find comfort, lie may be sure of its best substitute, un- 
bounded civility and readiness to oblige. The women here wear 
the skirt of their gowns over their heads for a veil, like Teresa 
Pnnza and other Mancliegas, and being very brightly arrayed, 
are always picturesque. I could perceive no Roman remains at 
Capranica, the ancient name of which lias not come down to us. 
It is three miles distant from Sutri, eight or more from Vetralla 
also on the Via Cassia, three from Bassano, four from Ronoiglione, 
and nine from Oriuolo. On this latter road T found in several 
spots remains of Roman pavement, and about halfway from 
( h iuolo, or near Agliola, I observed a long portion of the road- 
entire, running directly between the two towns, and probably a 
cross road connecting the Claudian and Cassian "Ways. The 
church of San Vincenzo, on a height above Bassano, is a con- 
spicuous object in this district, and is the great shrine of the 
neighbourhood, where, on the first fortnight in November, a 
general i( perdono ” is dispensed, and the countryfolks flock in 
thousands to obtain remission. 

Beyond Capranica, some three or four miles, and a little off 
the road to the left, are the ruins of Vicus Matrini, a station on 
the Via Cassia, still retaining its ancient name, but having little 
to show beyond a few crumbling towers and sepulchres, all of 
Homan date ; and a mile or so beyond it, is a way-side osterin , 
called Le Capaunaccie, which has sundry relies from the said 
ancient station embedded in its walls. This is the highest point 
<>f the road, which here crosses the shoulder of the Cimininn, 
but its rise is so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible. The 
fu*ht part of the road from Capranica passes through shady 
QV£l w:d a. . amL.Yi" 'uva r/.te \ .tb^u . ,it. .tva .wide taapta. of 
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corn-land — the most wearisome scenery to the summer traveller, 
when the sun’s glare is reflected with sickening intensity from 
the ever-restless, ever-dazzling surface. He who has crossed«the 
torrid plains of the Caftilles, La Mancha, or Estremadura, under 
a dog-day sun, will .readily acknowledge that scpetes are hrUe 
only in poetry or to the eye of the proprietor. A gradual descent 
of four miles, mostly through orchards, loads to Vetralla, on the 
verge of the great central plain of Etruria, which here hursts 
upon the view. The road from Home to this place, a distance 
of forty-three miles, follows as near as may be the line of the 
ancient Via Cassia. It is still carriageable throughout ; indeed, 
a “ diligence ” runs to Vetralla once or twice a week, professedly 
in nine hours, which are increased indefinitely at the convenience 
of the driver. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 

Note. — -E.mpm:«ton Masonry, vide p. G5. 

I am aware that this interpretation of empleeton differs from that, generally 
adopted, especially hy Italian writers on ancient architecture, who take it to 
he descriptive of masonry formed of two fronts of squared blocks, with the 
intervening space filled with rubbish and mortar; thus forming “three 
crusts,” as Vitruvius says, “two of facings, and a middle one of stuffing.” 
This, however, was the mode employed by the Homans, as an expeditious 
substitute for the more solid construction of the Greeks, as Vitruvius (11., 8) 
expressly asserts ; but the application of tin* term empire ton to it, was 
evidently an abuse. The Italians err in taking the word to be significant of 
filling /;?, stuffing, as though it were derived from ifimvXrgu or tfinXrjda, to 
fill up, instead of eg 7 rXeK«, to weave in — a word expressive of the peculiar 
arrangement of the blocks. Marini, in bis edition of Vitruvius (Home, 18.%, 
I., p. fi7) commits the error of rendering e/irrXocco by impleo. Orsini, in his 
Dictionary of Vitruvius, makes emplecfon to mean “something full or to he 
filled.” italdus, in his Lexicon, makes the same blunder, which De Laotus, 
in his, quarrels with, hut does not correct, though he quotes Salmasius 
(Exereit. Plin., p. 12111), who comes nearer the mark, and acknowledges its 
derivation from 7 rXe/<co ; but only perceives an analogy with the dressing of 
women’s hair, where the outside is made smooth, while the inside remains 
rough, as this masonry is described, (anina also (Arch. Ant. V., p. 130) 
explains empire ton as signifying I he stuffed masonry above mentioned, but 
thinks it applicable to constructions of small stones like bricks (VIII., P* 
1D4). Tliis stuffed masonry was used extensively by the Homans, especially 
in small work, and it was even" employed by the Greeks on a larger scale, ns 
the remains of their cities testify. It may he scon also in part of the 
Cyclopean walls of Arpiiiuni, and even in the Etruscan ones of Volterra. 
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Tim Greeks, however, sometimes, ns nt Passtum, Syracuse, and elsewhere in 
Sicily, hound the facings of their walls together by solid masonry. So Pliny 
r em arks, in his description of emplecton , though lie says, where it was not 
possible, they built as with bricks, which evidently means, as bricks were 
list'd in facings merely, the rest being filled in with rubbish. The point 
aimed at, according to the same writer, was to lay tho blocks so that their 
ecutres should fall immediately over tho joinings of those below them. 

Vitruvius, however, is the best authority for the application of emplecton 
to solid masonry, for, after mentioning it as descriptive of a stylo used by 
the G reeks, and after distinguishing the Roman variety, lie says, “Graiei 
vero non ita ; sod plana (eoria) collocantes et longitudines ehorornm alternis 
enngmcntis in crassitudinem instruentes, non media farviuvt , sed o suis 
frontalis perpetuum et in unam crassitudinem parietem consolidant. Prietcrea 
interpmiunt singulos perpetua crassitudinc utritque parte frontatos, quos 
fiuirdi'ovs appellant, qui maxirne religando confirmant parietum soliditatem.” 
This is a just description o t the walls of Fallen, which, not being mere em- 
bankments, display the blocks in Home parts u stretching through ” from side 
to side. T would not maintain that the term emplecton should be confined to 
this sort of masonry. It is also applicable to that where the diatoni or cross 
Mocks, instead of occurring in alternate courses, and continuously, arc found 
only from time to time ; it is applicable, in short, to any masonry where the 
principle of intenceiiriuff is preserved. I use it throughout this work to 
designate that species of opus r/nndratum, which is so common in ancient 
stiuuturcH in the southern distriit of Etruria, ns well as in Home and its 
iicighbouihood. 

There are difficulties, I own, in this passage of Vitruvius, describing 
( * reek masonry; in fact, the text is generally admitted to be corrupt, as 
the variety of readings prove ; but it is still clear that the term emplecton, 
however misapplied by the Romans, or their descendants, was properly con- 
Imcil by the Greeks to masonry, of which an interweaving of tho blocks was 
the principle. The analogy to brick-work, indicated by Vitruvius (cf. IT. 3), 
is confirmatory of this. Abeken (Mittelitalien, p. 151) is tho only writer 
besides myself, so far-as I am aware, who takes this view of emplecton. 

An excellent example of Greek emplecton masonry is presented by the 
C.istle of Euryalus in Epipolrd at Syracuse, where the four towers above the 
fosse, and the piers for the drawbridge within the fosse, are of this masonry 
iiisticated, but it is on a rather smaller scale than is usual in Etruria. 



CHAPTER VI. 

X VPL—NEPJITS. 

Where Time hath leant 

His hand, hut broke Lis scythe, there is a power . 

And ninjac in the mined battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages aic its-dower.— Byron. 

If on reaching the Guglia, or sign-post, beyond Monterosi, 
instead of taking the road to Iionciglione and “ Firenze,” tlie 
traveller follow the more holy track of “ Loreto,” three short 
miles will carry him to Nepi. Let him remark the scenery 
on the road.- He has left the open wastes of the Campagna 
and entered a wooded district. It is one of the few portions 
of central Italy that will remind him, if an Englishman, of 
home. Those sweeps of bright green sward— those stately unle- 
arned oaks scattered over it, singly, or in clumps— those neat 
hedge-rows, made up of maples, hawthorns, and brambles, with 
fern below, and clematis, dog-roses, and honeysuckles above ; 
they are the very brothers of those in Merry England. The 
whole forps a lively imitation of— what is most rare on the 
Continent — English park-scenery; audit requires no stretch of 
fancy to conceive oneself journeying through Surrey or Devon- 
shire. 

Hie first view of Nepi dispels the illusion. It is a quaint- 
looking town. A line of crumbling wall, laden with niaehi- 
colated battlements, and a massive castle within rising high 
above it, would give it the appearance of a fortress, were it not 
for the square red tower of the cathedral with itjj white pyramid 
of a spire, shooting high' and bright into the deep blue sky. 
Behind it soars Soracte, its serrated mass blued by distance; 
and far away in the horizon is the range of snow-capt Apennines. 

On entering the gate the eye is caught by a fine - piece of 
ancient walling, in nineteen courses, or about thirty-six feet and 
a half in height, and of considerable length. Its crumbling 
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weather-worn condition proclaims its antiquity, and the size and 
arrangement of. the blocks . mark its Etruscan character. Just 
within the inner gate is another fragment of less extent, only ten 
courses high, and still more decayed. These are probably the 
very walls which Camillas and his soldiers scaled when they 
stormed the town, 886 years before Christ. 1 2 

But instead of entering the town, cross the court-yard to the 
right, And pass through another gate in the fortifications. 3 Here 
you arc on the brink of the ravine which bounds Nepi on the 
■south. The view of the cliff-bound city — of the profound, lonely 
ravine — of the lofty venerable walls of the keep, with their 
jnachicolfttcd battlements towering above you — of the lowly mill 
at their feet, vying with them in picturesque effect, as it shoots 
out a jet of foam which sinks in a cascade into the glen — would 
alone claim admiration. But there is yet more for the attention 
of the antiquary. At the verge of the cliff, to which, indeed, it 
forms a facing or embankment, and only a few steps from the 
gate of the town, is another bit of the ancient walling of Nepete, 
and the most perfect specimen remaining. It is of four courses 
only, in an excellent state of preservation. Like the two other 
portions mentioned, it is of emjdacton, precisely similar to the 
^ alls of Sutri. 

The wall, of which this is a fragment, seems to have extended 
along the face of the precipice. Much seems to remain imbedded 
in a mass of Homan opus bicrrtum , which apparently once faced 
flie whole structure, showing the priority of the emplecton . 3 If 
this formed part of the walls of Nepete, the ancient must have 
been somewhat larger than the modern town. 

This is all I could perceive of the ancient walls of Nepete. 
These portions, be it observed, are on the weakest side of the 
town, where it receives no protection from nature. On every other 

1 Liv. VI. 10. ' 

2 Tl«o road from this gate is a hy-path 
to Sette Yene, shorter by Several miles, but 
■ sfll( l to bo a wretched track, utterly im- 
practicable for vehicles. 

3 Nibby (II. p. 400) thinks these relics 

of the ancient walls of Nepi aro of Roman 
construction, and of the time of the colony 
formed here A. U. C. 381, because their 
masonry is analogous with that of the walls 
of the new Falerium (Fallcri) raised not 
long after that date. Canina (Etruria 
JVt -I r !♦.♦ .T. . . 


Rut it is also precisely similar to the 
masonry of tho ancient walls at Civita 
Castellano, which they admit to be Etrus- 
can. There is no reason to suppose that 
these walls at Nepi are of less ancient con- 
struction. The discovery since their day 
of the walls of Roma Quad rata proves 
that this style of masonry was used in 
the earliest days of Rome, and as we find it 
also in very primitive cities and tombs in 
Etruria, there can no doubt that it was 
originally employed by the Etruscans, and 
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side, as it is situated on a long cliff-bound tongue of land between 
two ravines that meet at its tip, there was little need of walls. 
But at the root of the tongue, where the ground on which Vie 
city stands meets the unbroken level of the Campagna, it was 
most strongly fortified in ancient times ; and this necessity con- 
tinuing throughout the troubled period of the middle ages, the 
walls were preserved as much as might be, or replaced, where 
dilapidated, by the strong line of fortifications and flanking 
bastions, which still unite the ravines. From the analogy of 
other Etruscan cities, it is probable that the inhabitants were 
not satisfied with the natural protection of their precipices, but 
surrounded the city with walls, which, in after times, were 
demolished, probably for the sake of materials to build or repair 
the edifices of the town. 

My aim being simply to point out objects of antiquarian- 
interest, I shall say little of the modern representative of Nepete. 
It is a small town, not larger than Sutri; and its position is. 
very similar, though the plateau it occupies rises much higher 
from the ravines, and the cliffs are in most parts more pre- 
cipitous. As regards its natural strength it has certainly no less 
claim than Sutri to the title of “ key and portal of Etruria .” 4 

In strolling around the place, I was surprised at the small 
number of tombs. The opposite cliff of the ravine to the south, 
has not a single cave ; and on the other side of the town there 
are far fewer than usual in the immediate vicinity of Etruscan 
sites, which present facilities for excavation. The Nepesini seem 
to have preferred burying their dead beneath the surface of the 
ground, to hollowing out tombs or niches in the cliffs ; and the 
table-lands around the town are probably burrowed thickly with 
sepulchres. In the rock on which the modem avails are based, 
close to the gate that opens to Civita Castellana, are traces of 
sepulchral niches ; and here also a sewer, like those at Sutri, 
opens in the cliff. The ravine is spanned by a bridge , 5 and 
also by an aqueduct with a double tier of arches, the work of the 
sixteenth century. 

No one should cross this bridge without a pause. The dark 
ravine, deepening as it recedes, leading the eye to the many- 
peaked mass of Soracte in the distance, by the towers and battle- 

i 

4 Liv. VI. 9. vated appellation than “LaButtata della 

8 The stream below is said by Nibby to Mol a,” or the Mill-force. The stream in the 
retain the classic name of Falisco, though opposite ravine is called ** Cava-terra 1 — ■ 
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incuts of the town on one hand, and by a stately stone-pine 
raising its spreading crest into the blue sky on the other, is set 
off* like a picture in its frame. It is one of those scenes in 
which you could scarcely suggest an improvement — in which 
Nature rivals the perfection of Art. 

There is little to detain the antiquarian traveller in Nepi. 
In the Piazza, beside a fine fountain of large size, are several 
Horn an altars and statues found in the neighbouihood, one of 
them having reference to the goddess Feronia ; and a mutilated 
bas-relief of a winged lion. 

Of the old inn, “La Fontana,” no one speaks well; and I 
retain a most uncomfortable remembrance of it. A new locanda , 
“Hotel de la Paix,” has since been opened, in which the tra- 
veller will fare well enough — but let him look to his bill — suspire 
farm! 

Ncpcte never took a prominent part in history ; at least, wc 
find little more than incidental mention of this town. It early 
fell under lloman dominion, for in the year 3GB, a few years after 
the capture of the City by the Gauls, we find it mentioned with 
Sutrium, as an ally of Home ; both towns seeking assistance 
against the Etruscans, by whom they were attacked. Ncpcte 
surrendered to the Etruscans, because a portion of the inhabi- 
tants were better affected towards their countrymen than towards 
their recent allies ; but it was retaken at the first assault by 
Camillus; and the rebellious citizens met their punishment from 
the axes of the lictors. 6 It was made a Homan colony ten years 
later than Sutrium, or seventeen years after the Gallic capture of 
the City. 7 Hoth these towns enjoyed municipal honours of the 
highest class, that is, while retaining their own internal adminis- 
tration, they were admitted to the full rights and privileges of 
Homan citizenship. 8 

There seems to have been some particular bond of union 
between Nepete and Sutrium ; for they are frequently coupled 
together by ancient writers. 9 Similar bonds seem to have existed 
among other Etruscan cities, even those of the Confederation; for 
instance, Arretium, Cortona, and Perugia appear to have had a 
minor league among themselves 1 — a vinculum in vinculo — a bond 
arising, as in this case, from proximity and community of interest. 


6 Liv. VI. 9, 10. 8 Fcstus, voce Municiiiium. 

7 Veil. Pat. I. 14. Livy (VI. 21) makes 8 Liv. VI. 9 ; X. 14 ; XXVI. 34 ; XXVII. 

l>e the same year as Sutrium, or A. U. 9 ; XXIX. 15. Festus (loc. cit.). 


Nepete, like Sutriuni, Has retained its name, 3 and maintained 
an existence from ancient times, Under the Empire, it seems to 
have teen of inferior consequence ; 1 3 but in the middle ageS it ' 
rose greatly in importance, and at one period exercised no little 
influence over Home herself, 4 It is now an insignificant town, 
with about 1500 inhabitants, 

Nepi is live miles distant from Montei'osi, eight from Civita 
Castellana, five from Fallen by a path through the woods, the 
line of the ancient Via Amelina; seven from Sutri by a short cut, 
and nine by the carriage-road. 


5 It is called Nepete by Livy, anil by 
inscriptions, but Nepita by Strabo (V, p, 
22(1), Ncpe by Paterculus and the Pen- 
tingerian table, Ncpet by Pliny (III, SI, 
Nepeta by Ftolemy (llcog. p. 72), Nepisby 
Fronting (do Col.), Ncpetns by Dionysius 
(XIII, ap, Stepli, Byz.). 

H Strabo (V, p, 226) classcsSrrtriumwitli 
Arretium, Perusia, and Volsmii, as cities 


tioned among tbo smaller towns (io%m), 
1 This was in the eighth century, Mhcn 
Totone, Duke of Nepi, created bis biotluu 
Pope, under the title 'of Constantine IL, 
ami maintained him in the Seat of St. 
Peter for thirteen months, “Nepi seems 
at that epoch to have risen like a rncHr, 
and rapidly to have sunk to her former 
iondition,”-Nihby, m Nepi, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CTVITA CASTELLANA . — FALERIl (VET E RES). 

Faliscis, 

Mtrnia contigimus vii'ta, Camille, tibi. — Ovid. Amor. 

Foi giunsi in nna vallo incolta c fiern, 
l)i ripe cinta c spavcntose tnne ; 

(-lie nel mezzo sil un Basso hayca nn cabtcllo, 

Forte, e ben posto, e a maraviglia bello. — Ariosto. 

From Nepi, which is thirty miles from Home, the high road 
runs direct to Civita Castellana, a distance of nearly eight miles ; 
but to the traveller on horse or foot I would recommend a route, 
by which he will save two miles. On passing the bridge of Nepi, 
let him turn immediately to the right ; a mile of lane-scenery 
with fine views of Nepi will carry him to Castel di Santa Elia, a 
small village, which looks much like an Etruscan site, and was 
perhaps a castcllum dependent on Nepete. The road to it and 
beyond it seems in parts to have been ancient, cut through the 
tuio ; there are few tombs by its side, but here and there portions 
of masomy, serving as fences to the road, may be observed, 
which are of ancient blocks, often found in such situations. He 
then enters on a bare green down, rich in the peculiar beauties 
of the Campagna. A ravine yawns .on either hand. That on the 
right, dark with wood, is more than usually deep, gloomy, and 

hied* . .to. /^i w +<? , :,~p,r.d 
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that direction the plain — in winter an uniform sheet of dark rich 
brown from the oak-woods which cover it, studded here and 
there with some tower or spire shooting up from the foliage*- 
stretches to the foot of the Ciminian Mount. Bonciglione and 
Capraruola gleam in sunshine on its slopes, each beneath one of 
its dark wooded peaks. The towers of Civita Castellana rise 
before him. Towns shine out from the distant mountains of 
Umbria and Sabina. The plain on the right is variegated in 
hue, and broken in surface. Soraete towers in lonely majesty 
in the midst ; and the chain of Apennines in grey or snow-capped 
masses billows along the horizon. A goatherd, shaggy with 
skins, stands leaning on his staff, watching the passing traveller ; 
and with his flock and huge baying dogs, occupies the foreground 
of the picture. Just so has Dante beautifully drawn it — 

“ Le capro 

Tacifce all’ ombrn mentre che ’1 sol ferve, 

Guardate dal pa&tor clie ’n su la verga 

Poggiato a’ t>, e lor poggiato serve.”— Purg. XXVJI. 7d 

All in the shade 

The goats lie silent, ’ncath the fervid noon. 

Watched by the goatherd, who upon his staff 
Stands leaning ; and thus resting, tendeth them. 

A stone-piled cross by the way-side, recording that here 

“ Some shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife.” 

seems strangely at variance with the beauty and calm of the 
scenery. 

To reach Civita Castellana by this road, you must cross the 
wide and deep ravine which forms its southern boundary. The 
high-road, however, continues along the ridge, approaching the 
town by level ground, and enters it beneath the avails of fee 
octagonal fortress — the masterpiece of Sangallo, and the political 
Bastille of Borne, when the Pope retained his temporal sove- 
reignty. 

What traveller who has visited Home, before the days of rail- 
roads, has not passed through Civita Castellana? There is 
scarcely any object in Italy better known than its bridge — none 
assuredly is more certain to find a place in every tourists sketch- 
book; and well does it merit it. Though little more than a 
century old, this bridge or viaduct is worthy of the magnificence 
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of Imperial Rome ; and combines with the ravine, the town on its 
verge, the distant Campagna, Soracte, and the Apennines, to 
font! one of the choicest unions of nature and art to be found 
in that land where, above all others, their beauties seem most 
closely wedded. Yet beyond this, little or nothing is known of 
Civita Castellana. Not one in five hundred who passes through 
it, and halts awhile to admire the superb view from the bridge, or 
even descends from his carriage to transfer it to his sketch-book, 
ever visits the tombs by the Ponte Terrano. Still fewer descend 
to the 1*011 te di Treia ; and not one in a thousand makes the tour 
of the ravines, or thinks of this as a site abounding in Etruscan 
antiquities. My aim is to direct attention to the objects of 
antiquarian interest with which Civita Castellana is surrounded. 

Very near the bridge, and on the verge of the cliff on which 
tlie town is built, is a portion of the ancient walls, of tufo, in 
mph etnu. seventeen courses in height, and precisely similar in 
the si/c and arrangement of its blocks, to the walls of Sutri and 
Xepi, already described. It forms an angle at the verge of the 
precipice, and is nothing more than a revetment to the ground 
within . 1 

If you here enter the town, and continue down the long street 
on the left, you will arrive at the nunnery of St. Agata, at the 
north-east angle of the plateau, on which Civita is built. Ry its 
side is a road cut in the rock, which a very little experience will 
tell you is Etruscan. It has on one side a water-course or gutter 
sunk iu the tufo, which, after running high above the road for 
some distance, discharges its waters over the precipice. There 
art* tombs also — genuine Etruscan tombs — on either hand, though 
the forms of some are almost obliterated, and others are sadly 
injured by the purposes they are now made to serve — shepherds’ 
huts, cattle -stalls, and hog-sties. They are mostly in the cliff, 
which, as the road descends rapidly to the valley, rises high 
above your head. Here, too, opening in the cliff, are the mouths 
of several sewers, similar to those at Sutri and the Etruscan sites 
described. - 


1 Canina gives illustrations of three 
pieces of the walls on this north side of 
the ancient city, and represents them all 
as showing the ends only of the blocks. 
Etruria Marit. tav. 6. All tho fragments 
which I saw were certainly of that masonry 
^hich I have designated as cmplecton , and 
sl>owa the -ends and side** of the 


blocks in alternate courses. 

- These sewers are about C ft. in height, 
2 ft. 6 in. wide at the liottoni, tapcung to 
1 ft. 6* in. at the tup. One runs into the 
rocks some littlo distaucc, and then rises 
in an upright square chimney, into which 
another passage opens horizontally above. 
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‘It was probably these' subterranean passages being ignorantly 
mistaken for the cunkulm of Camillas that gave rise to the notion 
of this being the site of Veii ; but such* sewers are to be fotind • 
beneath the walls of every Etruscan city in the.tufo district of 
the land, where the rock would admit of easy excavation,* ,and are « 
found also on all the ancient sites yf the Campagna, even in the 
Capitoline, Palatine, and Avcntine hills of Home. Here you are 
at the extreme angle of the plateau of Civita Castelhina ; the 
ravine spanned by the celebrated bridge opefns on one hand, w bile 
another and, wider glen lies on the other, bounding tjie plateau to 
the east . 3 The road passes two ruined gateways of the middle 
ages, and winds down into this valley, through Which Hows the 
Treia', spanned by a neat bridge of three arches. Here fetands a 
large building in ruins ; the table-land of Civita rises above your 
head in a range of steep, lofty cl ill's of red tulb, based on a 
stratum of white sandy breccia. At the brow of tlie cliff, just 
above the bridge, is a long line of wall of the middle ages, in one 
place based on more ancient masonry of larger blocks, evidently 
part of the Etruscan walls, the very “ liimnia alia " sung by 
Ovid . 1 A sewer in the cliff beneath them rivals them in anti- 
quity. 

This line- of cliff runs due north and south for some distance— 
it then suddenly turns at right angles, where a glen opens to the 
west, and the streamlet of the Saleto, or, as it is also called, the 
llicano, issues from it to unite its waters with those* of the Treia. 
It is a lonely and wild, but attractive spot. No sign of mail save 
in the stepping-stones over the stream, or in the narrow track 
through the meadows or brushwood. Not a sound to remind you 
of the neighbourhood of the town over your head. The lofty 
cliffs on either hand bare their broad faces with a contrasted 
expression — smiling or scowling as they catch or lose the sun. 

Here it is advisable to cross the stream to get a better view of 
the cliffs of the city. Soon after entering this glen you may- per- 
ceive a portion of ancient wall sunk in a holjtaw of the cliff, 


** Gcll points out this anglo of the cliff 
pierced by toml« and sewers os the site of 
the ancient city (which ho supposes to havo 
been Fescennium), intimating his opinion 
that the city occupied this comer, of the 
plateau only (I. p. 292). Had he made 
the tour of the height of Civita Castcllana, 
he would hqve observed unequivocal traces 


distant, proving that it was not confined 
to a mere comer of the plateau,* but ex- 
tended over tho wljolo area, whose limits 
are defined by natural boundaries, and was 
thus one of tho largest cities in the south 
of Etruria. This peninsular platform, 
which he mistook for tho site of the ei\d r0 
city, was .probably that *of the Arx. 

01^ Tiiu* tt IXiu ^ai»i) V /| 
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filling ft natural gap. You may count as many as twelve courses. 
A little beyond you meet with another piece in’ a similar situa- 
tion, and of live or six courses. You cannot inspect the masonry 
as you could wish, on account of the height of the cliff, which 
rises more than two hundred feet above vour head, and, as the 
wall is at the very brink of the precipice, it is obviously not to be 
viewed from above. A practised eye, however, has no difficulty 
in determining its character — the difference between it and the 
jiiedheval masonry, a long line of which presently follows, is most 
decided. Below this wall, and half-way up the cliff, are many 
tombs, with traces also of sewers. 

At the Ponte Saloto, where you meet the short cut from Civita 
to Nepi, you cross the stream, and take the road to the city, 
passing many tombs hollowed in the rock, resembling those near 
the Ponte Terrano, which will presently bo described. The cliff 
here turns to the north-west, and a path runs along its brow, out- 
ride the modern walls. On this side there is rather a natural 
fosse than a ravine, for the cliff rises nearly one hundred feet 
above the lower part of the isthmus which unites the plateau of 
Civita with the plain of the Campagna. Jt is probable that 
wherever the cliffs were not sufficiently steep they were scarped 
by art, to increase the natural strength of the position — no diffi- 
cult task, as tufo has a tendency to split vertically. Jlemains of 
the ancient walls may be observed in the foundations of the 
modern, from which they arc easily distinguished by the superior 
massiveness of the blocks, by their different arrangement, and by 
the absence of cement. It will be remarked that all these frag- 
ments of ancient walling either exist in situations at the verge of 
the precipice, most difficult of access, or serve as foundations to 
more modern walls ; whence it may be inferred that the rest of 
the ancient fortifications have been applied to other purposes ; 
and a glance at the houses in the town suffices to show that, like 
Nutri, Civita is in great measure built of ancient materials. 

Passing round the castle of Sangallo, you re-enter the town by 
an adjoining gate, where are traces of an ancient road cut in the 
rock at the verge of the precipice, which bounds the city on the 
north ; its character marked by the tombs at its side. The wall 
ot the city must here have befcn on the top of the rock in which 
the tombs are hollowed and the roafl sunk ; and it seems most 
probable that here was the site of a gate, and that the modern 
fortress stands without the walls of the ancient city. It is curious 
to observe Jiow.,do>se..to..their. ci.ties. the..Etnisc>tns.. buried, their 
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dead — even up to the very gates ; though very rarely within the 
walls, as was the custom in some of the cities of Greece, and 
occasionally permitted at Rome . 5 These tombs are large conical 
niches or pits, eight or nine feet high, by six in diameter. They 
are very common in the tufo district of Etruria, and are also met 
with in the neighbourhood of the ancient cities of Latium, in the 
Campagna south of the Tiber, and at Syracuse and other ancient 
sites in Sicily. Some have supposed them depositories for 
grain , 0 and were they found only as close to ancient cities as in 
this case, this would be probable enough ; but around Civita 
there are others in very different situations; and having seen 
them on other Etruscan sites, far outside the ancient walls, and 
in the midst of undoubted tombs, I have not the smallest doubt 
of their sepulchral character. Resides, they have, almost invari- 
ably, above the cone a small niche of the usual sepulchral form, 
as if for a cipjnts, or for a votive offering. I think it not unlikely 
that they contained figures of stone or terra-cotta, probably the 
effigies of the deceased, which were at the same time cinerary 
urns, holding their ashes, — such figures as have been found in 
several cemeteries of Etruria. 

Instead of entering the town, follow the brink of the precipice 
to the Ponte Temino — a bridge which spans the ravine, where it 
contracts and becomes a mere bed to the Rio Maggiore. It has 
a single arch in span, but a double one in height, the one which 
carries the road across being raised above another of more 
ancient date. Over all runs an aqueduct of modem construction, 
which spares the Civitonici the trouble of fetching water from the 
bottom of the ravines. 

The cliffs above and below the bridge are perforated in every 
direction with holes— doorways innumerable, leading into spacious 
tombs — sepulchral niches of various forms and sizes — here, rows 
of squares, side by side, like the port-holes of a ship of war— 
there, long and shallow recesses, one over the other, like an open 
cupboard, or a book-case, where the dead were literally laid upon 


5 For this custom in Greece, see Becker, 
Charicles. Excurs. sc. IX. At Rome it 
was forbidden by the Twelve Tables to bury 
or burn the dead within the walls, but the 
privilege was occasionally granted to a few, 
illustrious for their deeds or virtues. Cic. 
do Leg. II. 23. Flut. Publicola. 
b The corn-pits for which these tombs 


by the Greeks of Cappadocia and Thrace. 
Varro, do Re Rust. I. cap. 57. But these 
Pollux (Onomast. IX. cap. 5. s. 49) 
mentions among tho parts of a city, with 
cellars, wells, bridges, gates, vaults ; 
whence wc may conclude they were within 
the walls. Such pits are still known in 
Sicily by tho name of tiili. 
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the shelf, — now again, upright like pigeon-holes, — or still taller 
niul narrower, like loop-holes in a fortification. This seems to 
hate keen the principal necropolis of the Etruscan city. If you 
enter any of the tombs in the faces of the low cliffs into which 
the ground breaks, you will find one general plan prevailing, 
characteristic of the site. Unlike those of Sutri, where the door 
opens at once into the tomb, it here leads into a small ante- 
chamber, seldom as much as five feet square, which has an 
oblong hole in the ceiling, running up like a chimney to the level 
of the ground above. The tomb itself is generally spacious — 
from twelve to twenty feet square, or of an oblong form — never 
circular — mostly with a massive square pillar in the centre, hewn 
out of the rock, or, in many cases, with a thick partition- wall of 
rock instead, dividing the tomb into two equal parts. The front 
face of this, whether it be pillar or projecting wall, is generally 
hollowed out, sometimes in recesses, long and shallow, and one 
over the other, to contain bodies, sometimes in upright niches, 
for cinerary urns or votive offerings. Around the walls arc long 
recesses for bodies, in double or triple tiers, just as in the 
catacombs and tombs of the early Christians. The door-posts 
are frequently grooved to hold the stone slabs with which the 
tombs were closed. 'Hie chimney in the ceiling of the ante- 
chamber probably served several purposes — as a xpimmen , or 
vent-hole, to let oft* the effluvium of the decaying bodies or burnt 
ashes-— as a means of pouring in libations to the Manes of the 
dead' — and as a mode of entrance on emergency after the doors 
were closed. That they were used for the latter purpose is 
evident, for in the sides of these chimneys may be seen small 
niches, about a foot or eighteen inches one above the other, 
manifestly cut for the hands and feet. These chimneys were 
probably left open for some time, till the effluvium had passed 
off, and then were covered in, generally with large hewn blocks. 
Similar trap-doorways to tombs are found occasionally at Corneto, 
Eercnto, Cervetri, and elsewhere in Etruria, but nowhere in 
such numbers as at Civita Castellana and Eallcri, where they 
form a leading characteristic of the sepulchres . 7 

A few of these tombs have a vestibule or open chamber in 
front, sometimes with a cornice in relief, benches of rock against 

7 I have opened tombs with such entrances had similar trap-doors, b they had no 
atTeuchirain the Cyrcnaica ; and the tombs other mode of entrance, the fagade having 
of Phrygia, described by Stcuart (Ancient merely a false doorway, as in the tombs of 
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the walls for the support of sarcophagi, and niches recessed 
above, probably for votive offerings. ■ In one instance there is a 
row of these niches, five on each side the doorway, high find 
narrow, like loopholes for musketry, save* that they do not 
perforate the rock. Sometimes a large sarcophagus is hollowed 
out of a mass of rock. It is not uncommon to find graves of the 
same form sunk in the rock in front of the tomb, probably for the 
bodies of the slaves of the family, who, in death as in life, seem 
to have lain at their masters’ doors. 

In the front wall of the tomb next to that with the row of 
niches, is an inscription in Etruscan letters, — “ Tucthuu 
which I do not recognise as ail Etruscan name. It is probable 
that this is but part* of the original inscription, the rest being 
obliterated. The letters retain traces of the red paint with 
which, as on the sarcophagi and urns generally, they were filled, 
to render them more legible. No other tomb could I find on this 
site with mi Etruscan inscription on its exterior; it does not seem 
to have been the custom in this part of Etruria, as in some 
necropolos north of the Ciminian, to engrave epitaphs on the 
rock-hewn facades of the sepulchres* 

On the inner wall of a large tomb, close to the Ponte Terrano, 
is an Etruscan inscription of two lines rudely graven on the rock, 
and in unusually large letters, about a foot in height . 8 It is over 
one of the long body-niches, which are hollowed in the walls of 
this tomb in three tiers, and is of importance as it proves these 
niches to be of Etruscait formation, and not always early 
Christian, as many have imagined. Further proof of this is given 
by the tombs of Cervotri — that of the Tarquins, for example . 9 

From the tombs on this site we learn that it was the custom 
here to bury rather than to burn the dead — the latter rite seems 
to have been more prevalent at Sutrium. These differences are 
worthy of notice, as every Etruscan city had its peculiar mode of 
sepulture ; though there is in general much affinity among those 
in the same district, and in similar situations. * 

The Ponte Terrano is a modem structure on an ancient 
basement. The northern pier, to the height of ten courses and 
to the width of twenty-three feet, is of cmplecton masonry— 

8 It is given by Buonarroti (ap. Dmpst. 9 Tadre Garrucci (Ann. Inst. 1860, p. 
II., tav. 82, p. 26), who visited it in 1691, 269, tav. G.) gives several other inscriptions 
and by Gori and Lanzi. Mr. Ainsley gives from tombs on this spot, which he pw* 
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Etruscan in style and in the size and arrangement of the blocks. 
Above it is small irregular masonry of modern -times. The 

• opposite pier is of rock, overhung with ivy and ilex. The lower # 
•arch is of the middle ages, so that the bridge unites in itself the 

• uork of three distinct epochs. Its antiquity has scarcely boon 
noticed by former writers . 1 

Whoever would see the chief beauties of Civita Castellana, 
should descend into the deep ravine on this side of the town. 
The most convenient path is near the great bridge or viaduct. 
It is a zigzag track, cut through the tufo, and of ancient forma- 
tion, as is proved by the water-troughs at its side, and by the 
tombs in the rocks. 

From the bottom of the descent the bridge is seen to great 
advantage, spanning the ravine with its stupendous double tier of 
arches, with a grandeur that few viaducts, save the’ Pont du 
(bird, can surpass. A mimic cataract rushes down the cliff to 
join the stream — a rustic mill or two nestling beneath the bridge, 
are the only other buildings visible, and contrast tlioir humility 
with its majesty, as if to show at uiie glance the loftiest and 
meanest efforts of man’s constructive power. Whoever has seen 
the magnificent Tajo* of Uonda, in the south of Spain, will 
recognise immediately some resemblance here ; hut this ravine is 
by no means so profound — the bridge is of a different character, 
wider, lighter, less solid, and massive — and here are no cascades, 
and lines of ivy-grown mills, as on the llio Verde. Nevertheless, 
there is much in the general features of the ravine to recall to 
the memory the glorious Tajo de Honda. 

The cliffs, both above and below; the bridge, are excavated into 
tombs and niches of various forms, hut few have retained their 
original shape. It must be confessed that the Ktruscans often 
displayed great taste in selecting the sites of their sepulchres. 
Where could he found a more impressive, a more appropriate 
cemetery, than a ravine like this — a vast grave in itself, sunk two 
hundred and fifty feet below the surface — full of grandeur and 
gloom ? 

The ravine, moreover, is fertile in the picturesque. Ascend 
the course of the stream, and just above a rustic bridge you 
obtain a fine view of the Ponte Terrano spanning the glen in the 
distance, the Castle cresting the precipice on the left, and a ruined 
tower frowning down upon you from the opposite height. The 
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cliffs rise on either hand, of yellow and red tnfo, dashed wit], 
grey, white, or brown, with, occasional ledges of green; t]„, 
whole crested with ilex, and draped here and there witlum, 
clematis, and wild vine. Below the great bridge you have still 
more of the picturesque. The walls of warm yellow cliff, vario. 
gated with foliage, here approach so close as to make this a more 
chasm— the fragment of Etruscan walling crowns the precipice 
on the right — huge masses of cliff fallen from above, lie about 
in wild confusion, almost choking the hollow — tall trees shoot up 
from among them, by the banks of the stream, but are dwarfed 
into shrubs by the vast height of the all-shadowing cliffs. 

There is no lack of accommodation at Civita Castellana. Tim 
principal inn, La Posta, has received a bad name on account of 
the alleged extortion and insolence of the landlord. At La Croce 
Bianca, however, the traveller will find comfortable accommoda- 
tion, civility and attention. Sausages are not now famous here, 
as in ancient times. 2 3 Civita Castellana contains scarcely more 
than two thousand souls, and extends over but a small part of 
the area occupied by the Etruscan city 5 which is now for the 
most part covered with gardens and vineyards. This city, from 
its size, must have been of considerable importance among those 
of Southern Etruria. It was formerly supposed to be Veii, and 
there is an inscription in the cathedral, calling the church 
“ Veiorum Basilica ; ” but this opinion has not the slightest 
foundation— its distance from Home being three times greater 
than that of Yeii, as mentioned by Dionysius. 3 Gell supposes it 
to have been Fcscennium, but gives no reason for bis opinion, in 
which he follows Muller and Nardini.* There is much more 
probability that it is the ancient Falerium, or Falerii, so pro- 
minent in the early history of the Itoman liepublic. My reasons 
for holding this opinion will he given in the next chapter, when 1 
treat of the mined town, a few miles distant, how called Falleri. 

2 Varro (L. L V. Ill) says they Merc 35. 

called Faliaei ventres. So also Martial 3 Dion. Hal, II. p. 1 16, ed. Sylb. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FALLEEL— i'Vl LERII (NOVI). 

Eiil)i improwiso un gran scpolcro scorto, . . . 

E in brevi note altrui vi si spouoa 
11 nome c la virtu del guerrier morto. 

Io non sapea da tal vista levarrai, 

Mirando ora lo lettre, ed ora i lmirmi.— -T asso. 

Gaudent Italuu suLliinibus oppida minis. —Claudia:* 

The road from Ponte Terrano leads to Santa Maria di Fallen, 
or F&lari, a ruined convent on another ancient site, about four 
miles from Civita Castcllana. After two or three miles over the 
heath, you reach the Fosso de’ Tre Camini, and where you cross 
the stream are traces of an ancient bridge. Just before coming 
in sight of F&lleri, you reach a tomb, which, as you come suddenly 
upon it, cannot fail to strike you with admiration. A wide recess 
in the cliff is occupied by a spacious portico of three large arches, 

a-b«U-~*amine of innsnnrv above. 
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of massive tufo blocks, now somewhat dislocated, and concealed 
by the overhanging foliage. A door in the inner wall of the 
portico, of the usual Etruscan form, slightly narrowing upwatds, 
opens into the sepulchre. Sepulchre ! to an unpractised eye the 
structure looks far more like a habitation ; and in truth it is an 
imitation of an ancient abode. The portico is surrounded by 



Pout icon d tomb with cornice of masonry, fallkui. 


all elegant cornice,, curved in the rock ; the door, to which you 
ascend by steps, is ornamented with mouldings in relief. Within 
it, is a small antechamber, with the usual chimney or funnel in 
its ceiling; and then you enter a spacious, gloomy sepulchre. Its 
flat ceiling is supported in the midst by a massive square pillar, 
in the face of which are three long, shallow niches, one over the 
other ; and in the walls of the tomb are smaller niches for urns 
or votive offerings. Under the portico the rock is cut into 
benches for sarcophagi, and long holes are sunk in the ground 
for the reception of bodies, which, with the exception of being 
covered over with tiles, must have been exposed to the passers- 
by, as the arches of the portico could hardly have been closed. 
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The cornice around the portico and the mouldings of the door 
are almost Roman in character ; yet in form and arrangement 
the* tomb is too nearly allied to the Etruscan tombs of this 
district to be of Roman construction. It is probable that the 
Romans appropriated it to their own dead; and possible that 
they added these decorations ; but, though an architectural 
adornment be proved to have been used by that people, it by no 
means follows that they originated it. Had not history in- 
formed us that the Corinthian capital was of Creek origin, the 
frequency of it in the ancient buildings of Rome and Italy, and its 
rarit}” in Greece, might have led us to a different conclusion. 
Now, we know almost nothing of Etruscan architecture from 
written records ; and therefore when we find, in a position which 
favours an Etruscan origin, architectural decorations analogous 
to those used by the Romans, it were illogical to pronounce them 
necessarily to be the work of the latter. On the contrary, it were 
quite as reasonable to regard them us Etruscan, knowing that, 
before the time of the Empire at least, the Romans were mere 
imitators of the Etruscans and Greeks in the arts, servile enough 
in that respect — bnitatores , servinti jiecus ! — however they may 
have taken the lead of the world in arms. Nevertheless, whether 
Etruscan or Roman, the tomb is probably of a late period. 

Lhis is the only instance known, of an Etruscan tomb with a 
cornice of masonry, and it was thought to be unique also as 
regards its portico ; but I was fortunate enough to discover a 
group of tombs of similar cliarcter, very near this, which were 
before unknown. 1 


Among them is one which seems also to have had a portico, 
but the cliff out of which it was hewn is broken away. What 
now forms its front, has been the inner wall, if not of a portico, 
of an antechamber or outer tomb, and on it, to my astonishment, 
1 found a Latin inscription, in very neatly formed letters, about 
four or five niches high, graven deep in the tufo. 


L. YECILIO. VI. F. E 
PO . . AE. ABELES. 

LECTV. I. DATV 

. . VECILIO. L. F. ET. PLENESTE 
. ECTV. I. AMPLIVS. NIHIL 
INVITEIS. L. C. LEVIEIS. L. F. 

ET. QVEI. EOS. PARBNTARET 
NE. ANTEPONAT 

an o t^ Ue . two arches in its portico ; seems to liavo had two more ; and a third 

er as only ono standing, though it is a mere portico of two arches, without 
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The last line was buried in the earth, and having no instru- 
ment at hand, I could not uncover it ; but I communicated the 
discovery to the Archeological Institute 3 of Borne; and “my 
friend, Dr. Henzen, one of the secretaries, proceeded imme- 
diately to Fallen to inspect the inscription. To him is due the 
discovery of the last line, which explains the whole. To him 
also am I indebted for the correction and explanation of the 
inscription. 

“ To Lucius Vecilius, son of Yibius and of Polla (or Pollia) 
Abeles, one bed (sepulchral couch) is given — to ... Vecilius, 
son of Lucius and of Plenesta, one bed. — Let no one place 
anything before (i.c., another body in) these beds, save with the 
permission of Lucius and Caius Levius, sons of Lucius, and (with 
the permission) of whoever may perform their obsequies (/>. 
their heirs).” 

The beds are the long niches in the walls of the tomb, of 
which there are eleven. The inscription is curious for its ancient 
Latinity alone ; but most interesting as an evidence of the fact 
that the Homans made use of the tombs of the Etruscans, or else 
constructed sepulchres precisely similar. No one can doubt the 
Etruscan character of this particular tomb, and yet it belonged to 
the Homan family of the Levii, who gave it or let it out to the 
Vecilii, as we know to have been frequently the case with the olhc 
of Roman columbaria. The mention of the mother’s name after 
the father’s is a genuine Etruscan ism.* It is general in Etruscan 
epitaphs, and was retained even under Homan domination, for 
some sarcophagi hear similar epitaphs in Latin, with “ natus ” 
affixed to the mother’s name in the genitive or ablative. But 
those sarcophagi were found in Etruscan tombs, in the midst of 
others with Etruscan inscriptions, and are only the coffins of the 
latest members of the same families, belonging to a period when 
the native language was being superseded by that of the con- 
querors. This may he the case here also — the Levii may have 
been an Etruscan family ; as indeed seems highly probable. If 
not, we have here a Homan usurpation of an Etruscan sepulchre, 
or it may be an imitation of the Etruscan mode of burial, and 


an inner chamber, the portico itself being 
the tomb, as is shown by the rock-benches 
within it. 

3 Sec Bull. Instit. 1844, p. 02. 

3 This custom the Etruscans must 
have derived from the East, as it was not 

V ru^. i.« . i. n * 


the Lycians always traced their descent 
through the maternal line, to the exclu- 
sion of the paternal — a fact recorded by 
Herodotus (I. 173), and verified by 

modern researches. Fellows’ Lycia, Y- 
276. The Etruscans being less purely 
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jilso an instance of the adoption of the customs of that people by 
the Romans . 1 * * 4 

.Hist beyond these tombs the city of I'Yillcri comes into view. 
And an imposing sight it is— not from its position, for it is on 
the very level of the plain by which you approach it— but from 



THE \\ ALLS OF FALLKRT, FROM TIIE EAST. 

its lofty Willis mid numerous towers, stretching away on either 
liiiud to a great distance in an almost unbroken line, and only just 
dilapidated enough to acquire a picturesque effect, which is 
heightened by overhanging foliage. You approach it from the 
east, at ail angle of the wall where there is an arched gateway ou 
either hand— one still open 5 , the other almost buried in the earth. 


1 Pi. Hcn/cn, who is facile prwccpx in 

the airlueology of inscriptions, refers tins 

t" .1 l emote period, undoubtedly to the 

tunc of the Republic, and befoie the 
esl, iblishnient of the Colonia Junonia by 
tin' Triumvirate, and considers the tomb 
*' s °ne of the most ancient on this site. 
Hull. Inst. 1844, pp. 129, 1(51-8. In the 
neighbourhood of this tomb Signor Gnidi, 
in opened five others which contained 
cl number of inscriptions in a diameter 
nnd language neither Etruscan nor Latin, 
and therefore pronounced to be Faliscan. 

They were painted on sepulchral tiles, 
lyglit weic written like the Etruscan, 
f 10,11 to left, and two in Roman 


of the ten differed from the Etruscan in 
the forms of the A. E. P. K , and m the 
use of the 0, assimilating mtue to the 
(frock. lhit tin* language was much moic 
akin to the Latin. Copies of these inscrip- 
tions are given in Ann. Inst. ISGO, tav. 
d’Agg. (i. If., and they are explained by 
Padie (burned (op cit., ]>p. 272-!)), who 
lefers them to the sixth century of Rome. 

5 This gtlfcc, as will lie seen m the 
woodcut, has a tower immediately to the 
left of him who approaches it, which is 
contrary to the precepts of Vitruvius 
(I. 5), who recommends that the ap- 
proach to a city-gate be such, that the 
right side of the foe, which is nnpro- 
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The walls here aye about seven feet thick, and in thirteen 
courses, or about twenty-five feet high ; they are of red tufo 
blocks, of the size usual in the emplecton masonry of Etruria, 
fitted together without cement and with great nicety. In parts the 
tufo lias lost its surface, but in others the masonry looks as sharp 
and fresh as though it had been just constructed, without a sign 
of age beyond its weather-stained coating of grey. Both walls and 
towers are perpendicular or nearly so ; the latter, which are at 
unequal distances, but generally about one hundred feet apart, 
are square — about seventeen feet wide, and projecting ten feet. 
They are external only ; the inner surface of the wall, which rises 
high above the level of the ground within, is unbroken by pro- 
jections ; it is similar in appearance to the outer surface, though 
not so neatly smoothed and finished. 

Following the northern wall of the city, after passing ton 
towers, you reach a small arched gate or postern. Outside it arc 
remains of Roman tombs of opus incertum , on mounds by the 
side of the road which issued from this gate; blocks of basalt, 
now upturned by the plough, indicate its course. It was the 
Via Amerina, which ran northward to Ilorta and Amelia. 
Fussing a breach which Gell takes for a gateway, you next cross 
a long wall or embankment stretching away at right angles from 
the city; it is of ancient blocks, probably taken from the city 
walls. A little beyond is what seems a window, high in the wall 
and partly blocked up, hut it is a mere hole cut in later times. 

On turning the corner of the wall you reach the Porta di 
Giove, a fine gate in excellent preservation, flanked by towers. 
The arch-stones and encircling moulding arc of peperino ; and in 
the centre over the key-stone, is a head in hold relief. Why 
called Giove I do not understand ; it has none of the attributes of 
Jupiter, but in its beardless youth and gentleness of expression, 
seems rather to represent Bacchus or Apollo . 6 See the woodcut 


fiom the ramparts. The angular form of 
this city, and of the towers in its walls, 
is also at variance with the rules laid 
down by the samo author, who denounces 
angles, as protecting the foe rather than 
the citizen. 

6 Canina takes tho head to bo that of 
Juno, rather than of Jupiter, as she was 
the great goddess of the Falisci. Etruria 
Marit. I. p. 70. The gate is nearly 
eighteen feet in height, and ten feet eight 

inoltiM in ctrtan rp| tA .Ur.il. U.. .Ua. 

trie citizen. 


posts is more than seven feet, which is- 
also tho thickness of the city wall. The- 
imposts arc also of peperino — above them 
the arch is blocked up with brickwork. 

Canina is inclined to regard this gate 
as Etruscan. He says (Archit Ant. VI. 
p. 54), from a comparison of it with those 
of Pa:stum and Voltcrra, that it cannot be 
otherwise than of early date, and not 
wholly Roman, as .some have supposed ; 
and again (Ann. Inst. 1835, p. 192) he 
as "EtrifscViih ’ He ^says’ (Arcfiit. “Am.’' v v^ 
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at the head of this, chapter. Within the gatejis a double line of 
ancient wall, flanking a hollow way or road, which now leads to the 
milled convent of Santa Maria di Falleri, the only building stand- 
ing within the walls . 7 

The wall soon turns again and follows the course of the valley 
through which flows the Miccino. Here it is based on low tufo 
cliffs, in which are the mouths of several sewers. On this side it is 
for the most part greatly dilapidated : sometimes you lose sight of it 
altogether for a considerable distance, then again trace it by 



detached portions or by towers only, which jet boldly into the 
valley on projecting masses of cliff. The rock beneath the walls 
is in many places hollowed into niches or caves, once evidently 
tombs ; and on the other side of the stream are tall cliffs, full 
of long sepulchral niches one above the otherwhere the Falerians 
of old stored up their dead — shown in the above woodcut On 

of this sort of. decoration being Etruscan. up, which seems to have been a window. 
It was also extensively used by both Greeks It is not visible from without, because the 

and Homans. ancient wall just in that part is faced 

' within the gate, to the right as with mediaeval masonry; but its form is 
)ou enter, is a sower-like hole, now blocked distinguishable. 
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that side also are the remains of several Boman tombs — massive 
piles of opus incertum , towering high above the light wood that 
covers that bank of the stream. This necropolis has been little 
explored, and I regret that I have not been able to give it due 
examination. Dr. Henzen found one tomb here with a Christian 
inscription . 8 

One of the city-towers stands on a projection of the cliff where 
the wall makes a semicircular bend inwards. Beneath this tower 
is a tomb of unusual size, square and lofty. It would seem at 
first sight to have been formed as a cellar to the tower, but further 
observation shows that it was of prior formation, for its original 
doorway is blocked up by the masonry of the tower itself. 
Whence it may be inferred that the city was of subsequent con- 
struction, and that the tomb had been profaned by the founders. 
Near this is another instance of the city-wall blocking up an 
ancient tomb. Facts of importance, as bearing on the question by 
whom and in what age the city was built. 

A little beyond this you reach another deep recess in the line 
of cliff, with a magnificent mass of walling rising to the height of 
twenty-eight courses, or fifty-four feet, and stretching completely 
across the hollow. In the centre is a gate, the Porta del Bovc, 
fine in itself, but appearing quite insignificant — a mere drain-hole 
in the vast expanse of wall . 9 Towers, bannered with oak-saplings, 
and battlcmented with ivy, crest boldly the projecting cliffs at 
the angles of the recess. “ Desert caves, with wild tlmnc and 
the gadding vine o’ergrown,” yawn around. Soracte soars bluch 
in the distance above the wooded glen. The whole scene is 011c 
of picturesque grandeur, rendered more impressive by the silence, 
loneliness, and desolation . 1 


s Jiull. lust. 1S14, p. 1<)8. 

<J This is perhaps the loftiest lelio of 
ancient city-walls extant in Italy, save the 
JJabtion in the polygonal walls of Norba 
in Latiuin, which is about the same height. 
The wall of the Forum of Augustus at 
ltome, in the same style of masonry, is, 
however, considerably higher. 

1 The gate dciives its present appella- 
tion from something carved in relief on 
its key-stone, which may once have been 
a bull’s skull, a favourite ornament of 
gateways among the Romans. Another 
appellation, Porta della Puttana, is yet 
more dilKcult of explanation. Within are 
traces of a vaulted passage, much wider 
than the gate itself, leading up to the 


higher giouml of the lity. It must Lave 
been a very steep ascent, as the gate opens 
at the bottom of a deep gulley, and the 
ground within is almost on a level with 
the top of the wall. A large tice, now 
reduced to elmicoal, lies prostrate on the 
ramparts, which, when it flourished high 
above the w-all, must liavo greatly m* 
cicascd the picturesque effect from below r . 
The gate is 8 feet in span, and the depth 
of the aich, or the thickness of the wall 
in tin’s part, is 0 feet. There are 13 
voussoirs in the arch, 3 feet 9 inches deep, 
fitted together with great neatness— al' 
are of tufo, anil are rusticated in the 
return facing of the arch. 
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Opposite the Porta del Bove are the remains of a bridge over 
the Miccino, the piers on both banks being still extant. 

# 'fhe southern wall of the city extends but a short way beyond 
the Porta del Bove. It then turns to the north ; and after pass- 

* ing nine towers in excellent preservation, you come to the site 
of another gate, now destroyed. Outside it, a Homan tomb 
rises to a considerable height. From this spot, a short distance 
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xour ox ine city. According to uen, uie circuit oi 
the walls is 2305 yards, or more than one English mile and a 
third . 3 The form of the city is a right-angled triangle, with the 
angles truncated. About fifty towers are standing, and eight or 
nine gates may be traced. “Perhaps,” as Gell remarks, “no 
place presents a more perfect specimen of ancient military 

architecture.** 


2 Gell, I. p. 421. 
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Within the walls there are hut few remains. On the spot 
where the theatre .was found nothing can now he traced of the 
seats or arches. A high bank, encircling a hollow, marks the 
outline. Here, as on the other spots where excavations have been 
made, are fragments of cornices and columns of travertine and 
marble, and other traces of the Homans. Several fine statues 
have been found on this spot . 3 

The only building now standing within the walls is the convent 
of Sta. Maria di Falleri, but even this shares in the ruin of the 
spot, and, instead of ehaunt and orison, resounds with the bleat- 
ing of sheep and lowing of oxen. It is of the Lombard style, so 
common in the ecclesiastical architecture of Italy, but of a 
more simple character than usual. It is constructed of the ma- 
terials of the ancient city, and apparently is of the twelfth century. 

We have now to consider the origin and ancient name of this 
city. That an Etruscan population occupied this or a neigh- 
bouring site is evident from the multitude of tombs and niches 
excavated in the cliffs, undoubtedly of that character, and too 
remote to belong to the city which occupied the site of Civita 
Castellana. The walls are certainly in the Etruscan style as 
regards the masonry ; but tliis is not decisive of their origin, for 
precisely the same sort of masonry was employed in the earliest 
walls of Itome, and is to be seen in other places south and east 
of the Tiber; in almost every case, however, prior to the Empire. 
Nibby* is of opinion from the method of fortification, from the 
arching of the gateways, and from the sculpture and mouldings, 
as well as from the fact that the theatre and other ancient relics 
within the walls are unequivocally Homan, that the remains now 
extant belong to a Homan city. Canina, on the other hand, a 
superior authority on architectural matters, sees much Etruscan 
character in the gateways.’ As before her intercourse with 
Greece, Home was indebted to Etruria for all her arts, ns well as 
for most of her institutions, religious, political, and social; it may 
well be that this city was built under the Roman domination, but 
that Etruscan artists and artisans were employed in its construc- 
tion. The name of the original town, moreover, seems preserved 
in its modern appellation, which it possessed through the middle 

3 The theatre is said to have been cut lateil statues of 0. and L. Caesar, which 

in the rook, like the amphitheatre of Sutii were found among its mins. A tiuc 

(Hull. Inst. 1829, p. 57 ). It was exca- statue of Juno has also been excavated 

vated in 1829 and 1830. It seems to within the walls of Falleri. 

have been of the time of Augustus, from a 4 II. p. 27. 
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a^es, and which indicates it as the Falerii of the Etruscans. Let 
us consider what is said of that town by ancient writers. 

At an early period, says tradition, shortly after the Trojan war, 
a body of Greeks from Argos, led by Halesus, or Ifaliscus, son 
of Agamemnon, settled in this part of Italy , 8 drove out the Siculi, 
who then possessed it, and occupied their towns of Falerium and 
Fescenuium . 7 Whether they were subsequently conquered by 
the Tyrrlieni or Etruscans, or entered into alliance with them, 
does not appear, but it is certain that they were incorporated 
with that people, and under the name of Falisci 8 continued to 
possess this part of Etruria till its conquest by Home. Yet they 
were always in some respects a distinct people ; their language 
was said to differ from' the Etruscan f and even as late as tilt* 
time of Augustus, they retained traces of their Argive origin, in 
their armour and weapons, and in various customs, especially in 
what regarded their temples and religious rites. The temple of 
Juno at Falerii is said to have been the counterpart of that 
dedicated to the same goddess at Argos, i.e. the Heruium, and 
her worship to have been similar . 1 There seems to have been 
a third city, Faliscum, similar in origin to the other two, and 
deriving its name from the chief of the original colonists.* 

We see then that there were three cities, probably not far 
removed from each other, inhabited by a race, which, though 


Dion. Hal. I. p. 17. Ovid. Fiist. 
IV 73, an«l Amor. III. Eleg. 13, 31. 
Cato sip. Pirn. III. 8. Scrv. ad Mn. VII. 
095. Stcph. Byzaut. v. $o\1(tkos. Soli nu» 
II. p. 13. All agree as to the Argive 
oiigm of the Falisci, save Justin (XX. 1), 
who derives them from the Clialcidcnscs 
—an oiigm w hich Niebuhr (III. p. 179) 
i ejects. 

7 Diuiiyn. Hal. I. pp. 10, 17. Neither 
Dionysius, Cato, nor Stcphanus makes 
mention of Halesns as the founder. 
Soivius (ad *En. VII. 095) points out the 
change of tho initial II. into F., the 
adoption by the llomans of the .Eolio 
digamma to express the Greek aspirate, 
— siout Formin', quae Hormiae fuerunt— 
axh vrjs 6pfirjs. 

8 Dionysius (loc. nit.) calls this Argive 
colony Pelasgi, and the similarity, almost 
amounting to identity, of this word to 
halisci is remarkable ; in fact it is not 
improbable that the appellation Falisoi 
was ono simply indicative of their Argive 
*■ e< l’elasgic) descent. 


" Strabo, V. p 220. 

1 Dion Hal. loc. cit. Ovid. Amor. III. 
Eleg. 13, 27, et scq. : see also Fasti, VI. 
49. This Juno had the epithet of Cut it is 
or Quiritis, as mc loam from Teitu Ilian 
(Apolog. 24) —and from inscriptions found 
on the spot (HoJstcn. ml Cluv. p. 57. 
(ii uter, p. 308, 1). In the Sabine tongue 
Quins signifies “ lance,” she was therefore 
the “lance- Juno/’ and is lcprescnted 
holding that weapon, Plut. Round. Mi- 
nerva also was worshipped at Faleni. Ovid. 
Fast. III. 84*1. Mars seems to have been 
another god of the Falisci, as they called the 
fifth month in their calendar after his name. 
Ovid. Fast. III. 89. A foui -faced Janus 
was also worshipped here, whose statue 
was carried to Home, where the temple of 
Janus (Juadiifrons was erected to receive it. 
Serv. ad iEn. VII. 607. Fcstus (v. Strop- 
pusVspcaks of a festival kept by the Falisci 
under the name of Strupearia, but in 
honour of what deity lie docs not mention. 

2 See Note I. in tiic Appendix to this 
Chapter. 
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of Greek origin, was, at the period it is mentioned in llomun 
histoiy, to all intents and purposes, Etruscan; amalgamated, 
like the inhabitants of Agylla, Cortona, and other Pelasgic cities 
of Etruria, with the mixed race of the Tyrrhenes, and bearing, 
from the general testimony of ancient writers, the generic name 
of Falisci. 

Of these three cities, Falcrii, or Falerium, as it is indifferently 
called, was evidently the most important. There is every reason 
to believe it one of the Twelve cities of the Confederation . 1 
Plutarch says it was so strong by nature and so admirably 
prepared to sustain an attack, that the citizens made light of 
being besieged by the Homans/ even though led by Camillus ; 
and according to Livy the siege bid fair to be as tedious as that 
of Veil ; ' which could not have been the case had not the city 
occupied a site strong by nature as well as by art. Ovid speaks 
of the steepness of the ascent to the celebrated temple of Juno 
within the city/ Zonaras also mentions the natural strength 
of its position on a lofty height . 7 All descriptive of a site 
widely different from that of Fallen, and perfectly agreeing 
with that of Civita Castellana, which, in accordance with Cluvc- 
rius, Ilolstenius, Cramer, and Nibbv, I am fully persuaded is 
the representative of the Etruscan Falerium. 

There it is /we must place the scene of the well-known story of 
the treacherous schoolmaster. 

The Falerians, trusting in the strength of their town, regarded 
with indifference the Homan army encamped about it, and pur- 
sued their ordinary avocations. It was the custom of the Falisci, 
derived probably from their Greek ancestors, to liaye a public 
schaol for the tuition of the male children of the citizens. The 
schoolmaster during the siege took his boys out of the city for 
exercise, as usual in time of peace, and led them daily further 
from the walls, till at length he carried them to the Homan 
camp, and delivered them up to their foes. As among them 
were the children of the principal citizens, he thought by this 
act to transfer to the Homans the destinies of the city itself, and 
thus purchase for himself the favour of Camillus. But the 
Homan general, with that noble generosity and inflexible virtue 
which characterised many of his countrymen of early times, 

« 

3 See Note IT. in tlie Appendix to this 5 Liv. V. 20. 

Chapter. f * Amor. Ill,, Elcg. 13, 6. 

4 Pint. Carnil. : *ce also Val. Max. VI. ' Zonar. Ann. VII. 22 ; and VIII. 13. 
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scorned to profit by such baseness, and sternly replied, — “Not 
to such wretches as thyself art thou come with thy base offers. 

# With the Falisci we have no common bond of human making ; 
but such as nature hath formed, that will we ever respect. War 

* hath its laws as well as peace ; and its duties we have learnt 
to execute, whether they demand our justice or our valour. AVe 
arc arrayed, not against that tender age which is sacred oven in 
the moment of successful assault, but against those who, though 
neither injured nor annoyed by us, took up arms and attacked 
our camp at Veii. Them hast thou surpassed in iniquity ; and 
them will I overcome, as I have the Veientes, by Homan skill, 
determination, and valour.” Then commanding the wretch to 
be stript, and his hands to be bound behind bis back, be 
delivered him to the boys, who with rods and scourges drove 
him back to the city. The anxiety and terror of the inhabitants 
a t the loss of their children was turned to joy on their return, 
and they conceived such admiration of the ltoman general that 
they forthwith surrendered the city into his hands. 8 

This was in the year of Home 3G0; but the Falisci, as a 
people, are mentioned in Homan history as early as the year 
317 ; fJ from which time, to the capture of the city, they several 
times warred against Home, in alliance with cither the Veientes, 
Kidenates, or Capcnates. The Falisci remained subject to 
Home till the year 397, when they revolted, and joined the 
Tarquinienses, but were subdued by the dictator, Marcius 
Kutilus. 1 In 4G1 they joined the other Etruscan cities in the 
final struggle for independence.* In 513, after the first Funic 
war, they again revolted; but were soon reduced. 3 Zonaras, 
who lias given us an account of this final capture, says that 
“ the ancient city situated on a steep and lofty height was 
destroyed, and another built in a place of easy access.” 4 The 
description of the latter, which will not apply at all to the site 
of Civita Castellana, agrees precisely with that of Falleri, which, 
as already shown, stands on two sides on the actual level of the 
plain, and on the third, on cliffs but slightly raised from the 
valley — such a situation, as, by analogy, we know would never 
have been chosen by the Etruscans, but is not at all inconsistent 

* Livy, V. 27. Pint. Gamil. Dion. 432. 

Hal. Exccrp. Mai, XII. c. 1G. Val. Max. 2 fciv. X. 45, 46. 

' L 5, 1. Floras. I. 12. Frontin. Strat. 3 Polyb. I. G5. Val. Max. VI. 5. 

IV. 4. Zonaras, VII. 22. Eutrop. II. 28. Zonaias, Ann. VIII. 18. 

9 Liv. IV. 17. Orosius, IV. 11. 
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with a Roman origin.* Regarding Falleri, then, to be the city 
rebuilt at this period, all difficulty with regard to its name is 
removed. It is not necessary to suppose it the Etruscan Falerii; 
for the name of the original city was transferred with the inhabit- 
ants to this site, which has retained it, while the ancient site 
lay desolate, it is probable, for many ages , 5 6 till long after the fall 
of the Empire, in the eighth or ninth century of our era, the 
strength of its position attracted a fresh settlement, and it was 
fortified under the name of Civitas Castellana. 

That Civita was the site of the original, and Falleri of the 
second city of Falerii, is corroborated by the much superior size 
of the former, and by the fact that no Roman remains have been 
discovered there, while they abound at the latter place . 7 

This is the opinion regarding Falerii held by most antiquaries 
of note, and it seems clear and consistent . 8 Some few, as 
Nardini, Muller, Gell, and Mannert, led astray by the resem- 
blance of the name, view Falleri as the original Falerii, and 
without just grounds regard Civita Castellana as the site of 
Fesccnnium. 

Regarding, then, the remains of Falleri as belonging to Roman 
times, the resemblance of its walls and gates to Etruscan 
masonry and architecture is explained by the date of their con- 
struction, as they belong to a period when the Romans were 
imitators of the Etruscans in all their arts ; besides, the inhabit- 
ants were still of the latter nation, though they had received ft 
Roman colony. This may also, to some extent, explain its tombs, 
which, with a few exceptions, are purely Etruscan. Neverthe- 
less, as already shown, there is ground for believing that such 
tombs existed here long prior to the erection of the walls of 
Falleri, and therefore that a genuine Etruscan town occupied 
a neighbouring site — but where that town may have stood, or 


5 Sec Note III. in the Appendix to this 
Chapter. 

6 The “ apple-bearing Fali>ci ” men- 
tioned by Ovid (Amor. III. , Eleg. 1 3), as 

the birthplace of )iis wife may have been 

Falleri ; but the temple of Juno continued 
in his day to occupy the original site, as is 
proved by bis mention of the walls con- 
quered by C.unillus, and the steep ascent 
to the town, — cliffidlis clivis via— Ihere 
being nothing like a steep to Falleri. The 
dense and venerable grove, too, around the 
temple, may perhaps mark the desolation 


rounded every temple. It is probable, how- 
ever, that there was still some small popu- 
lation on this spot, os usual in' the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of celebrated shrines, 
and to that Ovid may have referred under 
the name of Falisei. The Colonia Junonia, 
referred to by Frontinus (de colon.) — 
appcllatur Faliscos, quie a III viris cst 
assignata— and in an inscription found at 
Falleri, must apply to the second city. 

7 Nibby, II. v. Falerii. 

8 See Note IV. in the Appendix to this 
Chapter. 
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what its name may have been, I pretend not to determine. It 
was probably some small town dependent on Falerii, the name 
of which has not come down to us. 

Fallevi was on the Via Amerind which branched from the Via 
Cassia at Le Sette Vene, and ran northward through Nepi to 
Todi and Perugia. It is five miles from Nepi, as set down in 
the Table, and three from Corcliiano on the same line of ancient 
road. In this direction, or northwards from Fiillori, the road 
mav be traced by fragments more or less perfect almost as far as 
Orte, on the Tiber . 9 

For my guide to Falleri I took a man from Civita Castellana, 
named Domenico Manoini, a most civil fellow, simple but 
intelligent, and, what is more than can be said for Italian guides 
in general, satisfied with a just remuneration. Having tended 
cattle or sheep all his life-time in the neighbourhood, lie knows 
the site of every grotta or tomb, and in fact, pointed out to me 
those with the porticoes and Latin inscription, which were pre- 
viously unknown to the world. The antiquity-hunter in Italy 
can have no better guide than an intelligent shepherd ,* for these 
men, passing their days in the open air, and following their 
Hocks over the wilds far from beaten tracks, become familiar 
with every cave, every fragment of ruined wall, and block of 
hewn stone ; and, though they do not comprehend the antiquity 
of such relies, yet, if the traveller makes them aware of what he 
is seeking, they will rarely fail to lead him to the sites of such 
remains. The visitor to Falleri who would engage the services 
of the said Domenico, must ask for “Domenico, detto Figlio del 
Ue,” or the King’s Son; which is no reflection on any crowned 
head in Europe, but is a s obriqiwt belonging to him in right of 
his father, who was generally called “The King,” whether from 
his dignified bearing, or from out-topping his fellows, like Saul, 
I know not. These cognomina are general among the lower 
orders in Italy — a relic, doubtless, of ancient times — and no one 
seems ashamed of them ; nay, a man is best known by his nick- 
name. At Sutri I was guided by a Sorcio, — or “ Mouse ” — 
(remember the three great Republican heroes of the same name, 


9 The distances on the Via Amcrina are 

Faleros 

V. 

thus marked in the Peutingerian Table : 

Castello Amcrino 

XII. 

Roma 

Ameria 

YIIII. 

AdScxtum M.P, VI. 

Tuder 

-- 

Ycios VI. 

7 „ -jTTxtr - 7 


VI. 

VY 
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P. Decius Mus!); atNarni, I was driven by Mosto, or’ “N PW 
Wine;” at Chianciano by the “ Holy Father ” himself; and at 
Pitigliano I lodged in the house of II Bimbo, or “the Baby.” 
I should mention that this son of the shepherd-king of Chita 
Castellana, will provide the traveller with horses at three francs 
each per diem. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII. 

Note I. — Tine Tiihee Towns of the Falikci.— See page 107. 

Niuiiy doubts the existence of a third town, and thinks that Faliscum 
is merely another name for Fnlcrium, seeing that Falisei was the name 
of the people, and Falcrii of their city; just as the inhabitants of Koine 
were called Quirites, and of Arch»a, Itutuli. .(Haver (IJ., p. 5-14) is much of 
the same opinion. Now, though “ FalisCi " was undoubtedly tin* name oi 
the race, as sliown l>y most writers, particularly by Livy, and though sonic- 
times employed, in this sense, indifferently with Faleiii, and though Falisemn, 
Falisea, or Falisei, is often confounded with Falerii the town, as by Ovul, 
l'liny, Diodorus, (XIV., p. .‘110), and perhaps by Seivins ; yet Falisemn is 
mentioned by Strabo (V., p. 22(»), by Stepliauns (v. ^aXiarKos), and Noliiius 
(II., p. 1.'3), in addition to Falerium. Tin* last-named author speaks of the 
three cities in the same passage, — ah llalcso Argivo Phaliseam ; a Phaleno 
Argivo Fhalerios ; Feseen ilium quoque ah Argivis. See Mill ler’s opinion on 
this passage (Etrusk. IV., 4, 3, n. 31). Strabo also mentions “ Faleiium and 
Faliscum" in the same breath ; and ns by the former he must mean the 
second, or Homan Falerii, seeing that the original Etruscan city had ceased 
to exist long before his time, it is clear that the latter must refer to some 
other place — probably the /Equum Falisemn which lie indicates as lying on 
the Flaminian Way between Oeiiculum and Home. See Note 111. 


Note !L — Faleiui one of the Twelve. — S ee page 108. 

That Falerii was one 1 of the Twelve Clitics of the Etruscan Confederation, 
there is every reason to believe. Its position, in a portion of Etruria which 
could scarcely belong to Veii, or to Volsinii, the nearest cities of the League 
— its size, much superior to any of the known dependent towns, and second 
only to Ore and Veii, among the cities south of the Ciminian — and the 
importance ascribed to it, by ancient writers — make it highly probable that 
it was one of the principal cities of Etruria. (Jluver (II., p. 545) thinks the 
fact may he deduced from the passage of Livy (IV. 23) already commented 
on, in connection with Veii (ut »upra, p. 28). Miiller thinks Falerii has 
equal claims to this honour with Veii and Ore ; and that it was much too 
powerful, and acted too independently, to bo the colony of another city. 
Etrusk. II. 1, 2. Eutropius (1. 18) says it was not inferior to Veii. Dempster 
(de Etrurift llegali, II. p. 52) places Falerii among the Twelve. Niebuhr is 
not of this opinion ; perhaps because he regarded the Falisei as iEqui, rather 
than as Etruscans, I list. T. lip. trnns. 
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Note III. — Faliroitm.— Sop page 110. 

Niebuhr (Ilist. Rom. I. p. 72, Eng. trails.) is of opinion that the epithet 
of /Equi, attached by Virgil (/En. VII. G ( .)5) and Silius ltalieus (VIII. 491, 
<f. V. 17G) to the Falisci, was applied to them because they were ^Equi or 
Volsei, and remarks that the names Falisci and Volsei are clearly identical. 
Muller (einl. II. 14), however, shows that the Etruscan element was pre- 
dominant at Falcrii ; that the city was never found in political connection 
with the Sabines, Umbrians, or yEquians, but solely with the Etruscans, and 
thinks that the epithet refers to the position of the second city of Falerium 
in the plain, as stated by Zonaras. Servian, however, in his comment on 
I his passage of Virgil, interprets /Equi as, ‘‘.Tust, because the Roman people, 
having got rid of the Decemvirs, received from the Falisci the Fecial laws, 
and some supplements of the NIL Tables which they had bad from the 
Athenians.” Uluver (ital. Ant. IT. p. f#.'W) and Miiller (Etrnsk. IT. (i) 
icfnte this statement ; and the latter will not allow that they were called 
ii Falisci, either from their uprightness, or their origin from the race of 
the ./Equi, as Niebuhr supposes ; hut solely from the situation of their second 
utv. 1 pretend not to reconcile tin* variances of such authorities; hut 
meiely point out the glaring anachronism of which the Mantuan bard is 
guilty, provided the opinion of Miiller be correct. The same epithet, how- 
c\ ei, in another cams— /Kquinwelium — we are expressly told, was significant 
of the level nature of the ground .(Dion. Hal. Excerp. Mai, XII. 1). It 
s< ciiis to me nunc probable, from a comparison with Strabo (V. p. 22G), that 
iEqimm Faliseum was a synonym not of Roman Falcrii, but of Faliscum, 
the third city of the Falisci. See Note I. and note i , on page 123. 

Note IV. — Fvllkrt not the Etui scan Fu.uui. — See page 110. 

The name of most weight in the opposite scab* is that of Muller ; but 
though lus opinion was “ the result of careful consideration,” it is, in this 
» .iso, of no weight, seeing that it is founded on a mistaken M*ew of the local 
« lmiaeteiistics of Fallen’, which, it is evident, he had never visited. He has 
been misled by false statements, and his arguments, on such premises, are of 
<oiii.se powerless. He says (Etiusker, einl. IL, 14), “ the walls of the ancient 
«ily of Falcrii, built of polygonal bloiks of white stone, unecmcnlcd, .are 
‘-'itu.ited on the heights about throe miles to the west of Civita Castellana ; 
and the site is still called Falun.” He takes his infoimatioii, as to the 
position of the ruins, fiom Nani ini (Vein Antico, p. H#3), and from Hicklei’s 
I ’lau of the Uainpagna, a map full of iuaeeuraeies, both in names and sites : 
though lie owns that Uluver, Ilolstenius, and Mazzocehi state that Fallen is 
hi tin* plain. Hut it is on this false notion that lie founds bis main argu- 
ment, which is the eoi respondenee of the position of F.ilari with that 
ascribed to Falcrii, by ancient writers. Again, he says, “it is quite 
niciedible that such massive walls as these are the work of the conquered 
Falisci, or of a Roman colony. Falari must therefore be regarded as the 
ancient Falcrii.” Now, there are no polygonal walls in existence in Southern 
Etruria, save at P>igi on the coast ; and the blocks of which those of Falcrii 
•ne composed are of the comparatively s until size, usually employed in 
Etruscan cities in this part of tin* land, and precisely accord in dimensions 
;ilJ d arrangement with those of Roma Quad rata, of the Tabularium, and 
1 . 1 W^iPtlp*V,.^v-anm,n : n ,W»at 
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wffiqmim Faliscum, as ho calls it — he places, with Nardini, on some unde, 
termined site in the Plain of Borglietto, near the Tiber, because Strabo fia \» 
it was near the Via Fl^minia. Civita Castellana, he follows Nardini and tin* 
early Italian antiquaries, in supposing to bo the ancient Fesconniuni, and 
contents himself with saying that it cannot he Falerii, 

It should he stated that Festus offers a singular derivation for the name 0 f 
this city — Faleri oppidum a sale dictum — which Cluvcr (II. p. 542) explains 
as the consequence of a blunder in transcribing from the Greek authors— 
otto roiJ flXos instead of anb toG 'AXjjo-ou, Its obscurity is in some measure 
relieved by Korvius (ad iEn. VIII. 285), who calls Alcsus the son 0 f 
Neptune, and by Silius Italicus (VIII. 47G), where lie refers to Ilalesus nc 
the founder of Alsium, on the sea-coast. Some readings, however, of Festus, 
give “ Faleri a falc” — fain meaning something lofty, being derived, sin 
Festus, from the Etruscan word falamlo , which signifies heaven. 




UOltt’HIANo, AN KTUT/sCAN SITE. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FESOENNIUM. 

Fcstadic.w fundat convicia Fosccnuinus. — S eneca. 

Horn ! uo.s homunculi indignamur, si quia nostrum intcriit aut omMis ©it quorum vita 
hrevior esse dchct, cum uno loco tot oppidftm cadavcra projcchi jareant 1 

Skrv. Sulpit., Epist. ad M. Tull. Ciccr. 

Tin: second town of tlie Falisci, Fesccnnium, or Fescennia, or 
& aseenium, as Dionysius calls it, was founded, like Falcrii, by 
the Siouli, who were driven out by the Pelasgi ; traces of which 
latter race were still extant in Dionysius* day, in the warlike 
tactics, the Argolic shields and spears, the religious rites and 
<-'<Te monies, and in the construction and furniture of the temples 
'>f the Falisci . 1 This Argive or Pelasgic origin of Fcscennium, 
{ls well as of Falerii, is confirmed by Solinus . 2 Virgil mentions 

* Dion. Hal. I. pp. l(j f 17, and calls it a town of Campania (ad JEn. 

* Solin. If. p. ]3. Servius, however, VII. G95). 

•iicnbcs to Fesccnnium an Athenian origin, 

I 2 
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Fescennium as sending her hosts to the assistance of Turnus ; 3 
hut no notice of it, which can be regarded as historical, has come 
down to us ; and it is probable that, as a Faliscan town, it 
followed the fortunes and fate of Falerii. It was a Roman 
colony in' the time of Pliny . 4 5 We know only this in addition, 
that here are said to have originated the songs, which from an 
early period were in use among the Romans at their nuptials ; r< 
and which were sung also by the peasantry in alternate extempore 
verses, full of banter and raillery.® 

To the precise site of Fescennium we have no clue, though, 
irom its connection with Falerii, and the mention made of 
it by Virgil, we may safely conclude it was in- the district 
between Soracte and the Ciminian mount, i. e. in the ager 
Fali8Cii8 . Muller’s opinion, that it occupied the site of Civita 
Castellana, has been shown to be incorrect. The assumption 
of Cluver, that it is represented by Gallese, a village about 
nine miles to the north of Civita Castellana, seems wholly 
gratuitous; he is followed, however, in this by subsequent 
writers — magni nominis umbra ? The truth is, that there are 
numerous Etruscan sites in this district, none of which, 
save Gallese, have been recognised as such, so that, in the 
absence of definite description by the ancients, and of all 
monumentary evidence on the several localities, it is iin- 


3 Virg. iEn. loc. cit. 

4 Plin. HI. 8. 

5 Servius, loc. cit. Festus rare Fesccnnini 
versus. Plin. XV. 24. Catnl. LXI. 1*26. 
Seneca, Medea, 113. Claud ian gives a 
specimen of Fesccnnina, on the nuptials of 
Honorius and Maria. Festus offers a deri- 
vation— -quia faacinum putabantur arcerc 
— which Muller (Etruak. IV. 5. 2. n. 8.) 
thinks is not satisfactory. Dr. Schmitz, 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, objects 
to the Feseennian origin of these songs, on 
the ground that “ this kind of amusement 
has at all times been, and is still, so popular 
iu Italy, that it can j-carccly be considered 
as peculiar to any particular place.” He 
further maintains that these songs cannot 
be of Etruscan origin, because Fescennium 
was not an Etruscan, hut a Faliscan town. 
Hut whatever may have been the origin of 
the Fulisci, ages before we find mention of 
the Fesccnnine verses, they had been incor- 
porated with the Etruscan Confederation, 


of Cmtona, Ca>re, Alsimn, Pyrgi, all whitli 
cities had a Pelasgic origin. 

6 Livy (VII. 2) calls them — vermin 
incompositum temerc ac rudein. Catullus 
(loc. cit.)-— proeax Fesccnnina locutio. So 
also Seneca (loc. cit.). Fesccnnine sccnr 
to have been a proverbial synonym for 
“ playing the fool.” Macrob. Saturn. II. 

10. In their original character these 
Fesccn nines, though coarse and bold, weie 
not malicious ; but in time, says Horace, 
the freedom of amiable sport grew to 
malignant rage, and gave rise to dissen- 
sions and feuds ; whereon the law btept in, 
and put an end to them altogether. Epist. 

11. I. 145. Augustus himself wrote Fes- 
eennincs on Pollio, who would not respond, 
save with a witty excuse — non est facile in 
cum scrihere, qui potest proscribcrc.— 
Macroh. Satur. II. 

7 Cluv. Ital. Antiq. II. p. 551. Nihby, 
II. p. 28. Cramer, I. p. 226. Abeken’s 
Mittelital. p. 36. Westphal, Map of the 
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possible to pronounce with certainty which is the site of 
Fescennium. 

This district lying between the Ciminian on the west, Soracte 
on the east, the Tiber on the north, and the modern Via Cassia 
on the south, with the exception of the road which passes 
through Nepi and Civita Castellana to Ponte Felice, is to 
travellers in general, and to antiquaries in particular, a terra 
incognita . This tract of country, though level, is of exceeding 
beauty — not the stern, barren grandeur of the Campngna around 
Kome — but beauty, soft, rich, and luxuriant. Plains covered 
with oaks and chestnuts — grand gnarled giants, who have lorded 
it here for centuries over the lowly hawthorn, nut, or fern — such 
sunny glades, carpeted with green sward ! — such bright stretches 
of corn, waving away even under the trees ! — such “ quaint 
mazes in the wanton groves ! ” — and such delicious shady dells, 
and avenues, and knolls, where Nature, in her springtide frolics, 
mocks Art or Titania, and girds every tree, every bush, with a 
fairy belt of crocuses, anemones, purple and white cistuses, 
delicate cyclamens, convolvuluses of different hues, and more 
varieties of laughing dowers than I would care to enumerate. 
A merrier greenwood you cannot see in all merry England ; it 
may want the buck to make it perfect to the stalker’s taste ; 
but its beauty, its joyousness, must till every other eye with 
delight — 

“ It is, I ween, a lovely spot of ground, 

And in a season at ween June and May 

Half prnnkfc with spring, with summer half embrowned . . 

Is nought around but images of rest, 

Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between, 

And flowery beds that slumb’rous influence kest 
From poppies breathed, and beds of pleasant green.” 

Ever and anon the vine and the olive come in to enrich, and a 
dock of goats or of long-horned cattle 8 to animate the landscape, 
which is hedged in by the dark, forest-clad Ciminian, the naked, 
craggy, sparkling Soracte, and the cver-fresh and glorious range 
of Apennines, gemmed with many a town, and chequered with 
•shifting shadows. 

All this is seen on the plain ; but go northwards towards the 

" The waters or the pastures of this but the local breed is now of the grey hue 
district, the “ager Faliscus,” were sup- common in the Campugna. This district 
posed by the ancients to have the property was anciently fertile in fla>t (Sil. Ital. IV. 
of turning cattle white <riin. Nat. His. II. 223). There is little enough, either of 
IM. Ovid. Amor. III. Eleg. 13, v. 13), produce or manufacture, at present. 
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Tiber, and you find that you are far from being on low ground ; 
the river flows five hundred feet beneath you, through a valley 
which in fertile beauty has few rivals, even in Italy. Or 
attempt to approach some one of the towns whose spires you 
see peering above the woods of the plain ; and many a ravine, 
darkly profound, unseen, untliought of till you stand on its 
brink, yawns at your feet, and must be traversed to its uttermost 
recesses ere you attain your object. In these lower regions you 
are amid scenes widely different from those on the upper level. 
Your horizon is bounded by walls of rock, but what it wants in 
distance it gains in intrinsic beauty. The cliffs, broken into 
fantastic forms, and hollowed into caves of mysterious interest, 
display the richest hues of brown, red, orange', and grey ; wood 
hangs from their every ledge, and even crests their brows— a 
wood as varied in mass ns in tint — ilex, ash, alder, oak, chestnut 
— matted together with ivy, vines, clematis, and honeysuckle ; a 
stream winds brawling through the hollow, here spanned by a 
rustic bridge, there sinking in a mimic cascade ; now struggling 
among the fallen, moss-grown crags, now running riot through 
some lowly mill, half hid by foliage. A white shrine or hermit- 
age looks down from the verge of the cliff’, or a bolder-featured 
town, picturesque with the ruin of nges, towers above you on an 
insulated mass at the forking of the glen ; so lofty, so inaccessible 
is the site, you cannot believe it the very same town you had 
seen for miles before you, lying in the bosom of the plain. Such 
are the general outlines of the scenery ; but every site has its 
peculiar features, which I shall only notice in so far as they 
have antiquarian interest. 

About six miles northwards from Civita Castellans lies 
Corchiano, now a wretched village of five or six hundred souls, 
ruined by the French at the beginning of the century, and never 
rebuilt. There is nothing of antiquity within the walls, but the 
site is elearty Etruscan. No walls of that origin are extant, but 
the ravines around contain numerous sepulchres, now defaced by 
appropriation to other purposes. Traces of Etruscan roads, too, 
are abundant. On the w T ay to Gallese, to Ponte Felice, and to 
Civita Castellana, you pass through deep clefts, sunk in the rock 
in ancient times ; and in the more immediate neighbourhood of 
the village are roads cut in. the rock, and flankc® by sepulchres, 
or built up on either hand with large blocks of tufo, which have 
every appearance of remote antiquity. The tombs have no 
remaiik jz ehara J'sns.*wirh bar* chea 
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of rock around, and sometimes with a pillar or partition- wall in 
the centre. There are some columbaria as at Falleri, and not a 
lew of those singular conical tombs, sunk in the ground, and 
having an opening above, which abound at Civita Castellana. 
But the most remarkable monument on this site is about half a 
mile from Corchiano, on the road to Falleri. After crossing the 
river — the Rio Fratte — you ascend to the level of the plain by a 
road sunk in the tufo, on the wall of which is carved an Etruscan 
inscription, in letters fifteen inches in height, with an intaglio of 
at least three inches — 

imaa-m-em 

or Lahtit. Vel. Aiiniks. On the rock just beyond there has been 
another inscription, but one letter only is now traceable. There 
is no appearance of a tomb, and the rock does not seem to have 
been hewn into a monumental form, yet the inscription of a 
proper name, in such a situation (and complete in itself, as the 
smooth surface testifies), can hardly have been other than sepul- 
chral. Here, at least, is proof positive of the Etruscan antiquity 
of the road, and a valuable guide by which to judge of other roads. 
There has been a water-course down one side, and, a little above 
the inscription, a sewer, just like those beneath the walls of 
Etruscan cities, opens on the road, bringing the water from the 
ground above into the course; and again, some distance below the 
inscribed rock, another similar sewer opens in the tufo, and 
carries the water through the cliff, clear of the road, down to the 
liver. Both sewers have evidently been formed for no other 
purpose; and have every appearance of being coeval with the 
road. This, which ran here in Etruscan times, must be the same 
as that afterwards called by the Romans Via Amerina; it led 
northward from Nepi, through Falleri, to the Tiber near Ortc. 
Corchiano, the ancient name of which is utterly lost , 9 was also on 
the road, perhaps a mutatio. 

0 Among the sepulchral incriptions of tion said by lluonarroti to be cut on some 
Tbilisi, we find the proper name of rocks in the mountains near Florence (p. 
“Carcu” “ Carca$* “Carcna,” and 95, ap. Dcinpst. II.). The name Carconia 
“Carcuni,’* which ^n Latin would.be in Paliscan letters occurs in one of the 
Carconia. Mus. Chius. II. p. 218. sepulchral inscriptions found in 1851 near 
Lanzi, II. pp. 348, 409, 432, 455. The Sta. Maria di Fdlleri. Ann. Inst. 1860, 
name of “ Curcli,” which hears a strong tav. Gh 
affinity to Corchiano, occurs in an inscrip- 
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There is considerable interest around Corchiano, and the anti- 
quary or artist, who would explore the neighbourhood, would do 
well to make it his head-quarters, as it is centrally convenient, 
and accommodation might formerly be had in the house of the 
butcher of the place, Giuseppe Lionidi. The persons who 
entertain strangers at these out-of-the-way places are often 
butchers, and generally well to do in the world, that is, as well-doing 
is esteemed in Italy. At such places the traveller cannot look 
for comfort, but he will generally meet with great attention from 
the whole household. 

About two miles from Corchiano oil the road to Bassanello, at 
a spot called Puntone del Ponte, is a singular tomb, with a sort 
of court in front sunk in the rock , 1 and with the remains of a 
portico, of which but one square pillar is now standing. On the 
inner wall of the portico, high under the cornice, is an Etruscan 
inscription, which is imperfect, but seems to state the age of the 
defunct. In its general style this sepulchre resembles the triple- 
arched tomb at Fallori. It now serves as a pig-sty; therefore 
beware of fleas — swarming as in Egyptian plagues — beclouding 
light nether garments ! 

Seven miles north of Corchiano, on the road to Ortc, is 
Bassanello, perhaps an Etruscan site. There is nothing of 
interest here ; but half-way between it and Corchiano, is a 
deserted town called Aleano or Liano, alias Sta. Bruna, from a 
ruined church on the site. The walls and other ruins, so far as 
I could see, are mediaeval, and highly picturesque ; but there are 
tombs of more ancient date in the cliffs beneath the walls, and in 
the neighbourhood. In many parts of this road you trace the 
Via Ameiina, by the line of basaltic blocks, running almost due 
N. and S., and in one part, near the Puntone del Ponte, you 
tread the ancient pavement for some distance. 

Three miles from Corchiano and nine from Civita Castellana, 
lies Gallese, the town which has been supposed to occupy the site 
of I escennium. It stands, as usual, on a mass of rock at the 
junction of two ravines. It has evidently been an Etruscan site, 
and though no w r alls of that construction are extant, there are 
several sewers in the cliffs beneath the town, and plenty of tombs 
in the rocks around. Within the town are a few Hom an remains, 
fragments of columns, inscriptions, and bas-rf»fs, but nothing 

1 This court in front of tho portico Macrob. Sat. VI. 8) as a vacant space 
must represent the vestibule described by before the door of the house, through 

flnlj.". A « -11 VlfT ~ , 
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which throws light on the ancient name of the place. This, 
however, has been determined by a worthy canonico of Gallese, 
now deceased, 1 0 be the JEquum Faliscum, mentioned by Strabo, 
Virgil, and Italicus, and he wrote a work thereon, still in manu- 
script, entitled, “ La Antica Falisca, o sia notizie istoriche della 
citta di Gallese, dal Canonico Teologo Amanzio Nardoni.” His 
is not a new idea, for on the front of the Palazzo Comunale or 
Town-hall is inscribed — 

SPECULA DUM VI VENT DUBABIT VITA PlIALlSCIS. 


The derivation of Gallese from Halesus, or Haliscus, the son 
of Agamemnon, and reputed founder of the Faliscan race, is 
plausible enough ; but another less venerable origin has been 
sought for the name by the townspeople, who have assumed for 
the arms of the town a cock — Gallese a ffallo. vEquum Faliscum 
seems, from Strabo, to have been on the Flaminian Way, Lut 
Gallese lies about midway between that and the Via Amerina, two 
or three miles from each. The town is circumscribed by nature, 
and can never have been of importance — scarcely large enough to 
he the ancient Fescennium. Gallese is very accessible by railway 
from Home, from which it is 74 chilometres distant, and three 
miles from the station bearing its own name. 

Six miles north-west of Corchiano lies Vignanello, also an 
Etruscan site, but with no remains of interest. It is a mean and 
dirty town with a villanous ostcria , yet of such importance that a 
vehicle, miscalled diliyencc, runs thither from Home twice a week. 
Four miles beyond is Soriano, another ancient site, possibly the 
Surrina Vetus whose existence may be inferred from the “ Sur- 
rina Nova” which occupied the site of Viterbo, it is boldly 
situated on the lower slope of the dark Ciminian, lorded over by 
its venerable castle ; and retains many a picturesque trace of the 
earthquake which shattered it in the last century. 

I had the fortune to discover the site of an ancient city in this 
district, which seems to me to be more probably that of Fescen- 
nium than any one of those yet mentioned. It lies about a mile 
»nd a half west of Ponte Felice, on the way thence to Corchiano, 
and the site is indicated by a long line of walling, an embankment 
to the cliffs on one side of a ravine. From the character of the 
ground the city nHfet have been of great size, for it is not the 
usual narrow ridge between two ravines, but a wide area, some 
niiles in circuit, surrounded by ravines of great depth ; more like 
the site of the ancient FaleriL on the heights of Civita Castel- 
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laim, than of any other town in this neighbourhood. The area 
of the city is covered with dense wood, which greatly impedes 
research ; on it stands the ruined church of San Silvestro, which 
.gives its name to the spot. The wall is the facing to a sort of 
natural bastion in the cliff, considerably below the level of the 
■city. It is so conspicuous that I am surprised to find no men- 
tion of it in any work on the Campagna, not even in Westphal or 
Nibbv. 

Forcing a way through pathless thickets, I climbed to the wall 
and found it to extend in an unbroken mass for 150 or 200 feet. 2 
In the size and arrangement of its blocks it is more like the frag- 
ments at Tarquinii and Ctere, than any other remains I can recollect 
in Etruria. The whole is much ruined in surface, and bears the 
appearance of very high antiquity. It has evidently been the 
wall of a city, for no mere castle would have had a bastion such 
as this, nor would it have occupied such a site, on a ledge of the 
cliff, completely commanded by higher ground; and though in 
the style of its masonry it differs somewhat from the general 
type, yet in its position, as a revetement to the cliff, it exactly 
corresponds with the usual walling of Etruscan cities. Tlmt 
such is its character is corroborated by the existence of numerous 
tombs, not in the cliffs of the ravines, but, as at Nepi, on the 
level of the high ground opposite, together with fragments of 
walling, and sewers which were probably intended to drain this 
level and keep the tombs dry. 

The size of this city, so much superior to that of the neigh- 
bouring Etruscan towns, and its vicinity to the Via Flaminia 
which ran just below it to the East on its way to the Tiber and 
Otricoli, greatly favour the view that here stood Fescennium. 
Not that that city is known to have been on the Flaminian, but 
the ancients generally made their roads to accommodate any 
place of importance that lay in the same direction ; 3 and that 


2 About eight or ten courses arc 
standing, formed of tufo blocks, from IS 
to 22 inches iu height, and square, or 
nearly so (not alternating with long 
blocks as in the usual emplecton ), and 
laid often one directly over the other, as 
in the Tullianum prison, and other very 
•early structures. * 

J The ancient road departed from the 
dine of the modern Via Flaminia about 
Aqua Viva, leaving Civita Castellana two 
or three miles to the left, and continued to 


Uorghetto, crossing the Tiber by the bridge 
now m ruins, called Le Pile d* Augusto: 
but its precise course through this district 
has not been deteimined. Westphal, Ro- 
mis. Kamp. p. 136. It did not run to the 
original Falerii, because that city had been 
destroyed be forests formation, and the 
second Falerii was accommodated by the 
Via Amcrina. But Fescennium continued 
to exist under tlie Empire, and therefore 
was most probably connected with the City 
by a road. 
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Fescennium ms of more importance than the many nameless 
Etruscan towns in this district, it is fair to conclude from the 
mention of it by Dionysius and Virgil, and from its being coupled 
with Falerii, one of the cities of the Confederation. If it were 
certain that iEquum Faliscum was not merely another name for 
Falerii, it might well have occupied this site, for Strabo seems to 
indicate it as being, on the Flaminian Way, between Otricoli and 
Rome, which must mean somewhat on the Roman side of the 
former place . 4 In one of the three Itineraries, indeed, which 
give the stations on the Flaminian, a town of that name is placed 
in this neighbourhood; but on the wrong bank of the Tiber. 
Neither Fescennium nor ;Equum Faliscum is mentioned by 
Ptolemy. If this be the site of Fescennium, as the latest men- 
tion of that town is made by Pliny, it is probable that at an early 
period of the Empire it fell iiito decay, and was deserted, like so 
many other Etruscan towns, and “ the rejoicing city became a 
desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in.” Its only inhabit- 
ants are now the feathered tribes, and the only nuptial songs 
which meet the ear are those of countless nightingales, which in 
spring-time not only “ smooth the rugged brow of Night,” but 
even at noonday fill the groves and ravines with tuneful echoes, 

“ Stirring the air w ith such a harmony ” 


Jis to infuse a spirit of joy and gladness into this lonely and 


desolate spot. 

1 Stiaho, it must lie obseived, does not 
W'lk from Ins own knowledge, hut records 
it ,is a lupnit— oi 5i klKovfKpaXmov \tyov- 
vt¥ > (V. p. 220). This is according 
t» the version of Oliver (II. p. 538), who 

] iuils it.../',/. >iy 1 1 ‘vjr.avl** aty* wmJ.s 4 in7i 


of the evidently corrupt to\l also approved 
of by Muller (Jitrusk, einl. 11. 11, n. 101), 
15i»tli those authorities, however, take this 
for a synonym of the second Falerii, which 
was built in the plain, not of the third city 
iM 'iVi'vi 'C^bcniyiy 'uJiiVij fu w\i iii.wu 
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CHAPTER X. 


EEKOXIA AND CAPENA. 

Ha;c duo practcrea disjcctis oppida muris. — Yirg. 

Itur in agros 

Dives ubi ante omnes colitur Feronia luco 

Et sjicer lmmectut fluvialia rura Caponas.— Sil. Ital. 

Another Etruscan city which played a prominent part in the 
early history of Home, was Capemi . 1 * It is tirst mentioned by 
Livy in his account of the last Yeientine war, when it united 
with Falerii in assisting Yeii, then beleaguered by the ltomans. 
The latter city, from her power and proximity to Home, was the 
bulwark of Etruria; and it was foreseen by the neighbouring 
people, that should she fall, the whole land would be open to 
invasion . 3 * * * * * * Falerii and Capena, fearing they would be next 
attacked, made strenuous attempts to raise the siege, but finding 
their efforts vain, they besought the aid of the great Confedera- 
tion of Etruria . 3 Now, it had so happened that the Yeientes had 
greatly offended the Confederation, first, by acting contrary to 


1 Capena is evidently a nmuc uf Etruscan 

origin. A tomb of tho family of “Capeni,” 

or “Capenia,” was discovered at Perugia 

in 1843 (Vermigl. Scavi Perugini, p. 9). 

Among Etruscan family names, we meet 

with “Capnas” (Verm. lsc. Perug. I. p. 

226) and “Capevani,” (Lanzi II. p. 371) 

probably a derivation from Capena with 

tho insertion of tho digamma. In tho tomb 



f ignor Giulietti of Chiusi has an urn in- 
scribed 1 1 Thania Capnci. ” Stephanus calls 
this town Citpinna. 

2 Liv. V. 8. 

3 Liv. V. 17. *Cato (ap. Serv. ad 

.VII. 697) states that Capena was a colony of 

Veii, which would bo an additional reason 
for her eagerness to assist the latter in her 
extremity. 
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the established custom of the land, in taking to themselves a 
king; and in the next place, their king had made himself 
personally obnoxious by interrupting the solemn games— an act 
amounting to sacrilege. So the Confederation had decreed that 
no succour should be afforded to Yeii so long as she retained her 
king. 4 * * To the representations of the Jalisci and Capenates, the 
magnates of Etruria in conclave assembled, replied, that hitherto 
they hud refused Veii assistance on the ground that as she had 
not sought counsel of them, neither must she seek succour, and 
that they must still withhold it, being themselves in peril from 
the sudden invasion of the Gauls. 1 The two allies nevertheless 
persisted in their efforts to raise the siege, but in vain : their 
lands were several times ravaged, and their armies overthrown 
and on the fall of Veii, the fate they had anticipated befell them. 
Their territories were again invaded, and though the natural 
strength of their cities preserved them from assault, their lands 
were laid waste, and the produce of their fields and orchards 
utterly destroyed. 7 The territory of Capena was particularly 
fertile, 8 and such a blow as this was more efficacious than the 
sword, for it compelled the citizens to sue for peace, though at 
the expense of tlieir independence. A few years later (A.TJ. 365) 
the Homan citizenship was granted to such of the inhabitants of 
Veii, Falerii, and Capena, as had sided with Home in the recent 
struggle ; and the conquered territory was divided among them.® 
Such means did Home employ to facilitate her conquests, and 
secure them more firmly to herself. 

That Capena continued to exist as late as the time of 
Aurelian, is proved by scattered notices in ancient writers and 
by inscriptions. From that time we lose sight of her. Her 
site probably became desolate ; and her name was consequently 
forgotten. When interest was again awakened in the antiquities 
of Italy, she was sought for, but long in vain. Cluvcr 1 placed 
Capena at Civitella San Paolo, not far from the Tiber; 
Tfolstenius, 2 at Morlupo; while Galetti, from the evidence of 
inscriptions discovered on the spot, 3 has determined it to 


4 Dv, v. i. 

* Liv. V. 17. 

“ L iv. V. 12—14 19. 

7 Uv. V 24. , 

8 Cicero pro Flac. XXIX. 

Liv. VI. 4. Those of Capena were 
formed into a new tribe, called Stellatina. 


1 Cluv. II p. 549. 

2 Adnot. ad Clur. p. 62. 

3 Galetti, Sopra il Si to di Capena, p. 
4 — 23.’ One of theso inscriptions is now 
at Morlupo, another in the church of S. 
Orestc, and a third in that of S. Silvcstro, 
on the summit of Soractc. cf. Grater, p. 
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have been at Civitucola, an uninhabited hill, half-way between 
the two. 1 

This hill lies far from any high road or frequented path, and 
still further from any town where the traveller may find accom- 
modation — in a part of the Campagna which is never visited by 
strangers, save by some adventurous antiquary, or some sports- 
man, led by his eagerness far away from his accustomed haunts. 
It was more accessible when the Via Flaminia was in use as the 
higli-way from Home to Civita Castellana, for it lies only five or 
six miles off that road. The nearest point on the railroad from 
which it may be visited is Monte Rotoudo, from which station it 
is about five miles distant ; but when I visited it, the nearest 
point was Civita Castellana, sixteen or eighteen miles distant, and 
it was a long day’s journey there and back, on account of the 
nature of the country to be traversed, which is practicable only 
on foot or on horseback. In truth it was necessary to lea\e 
Civita at break of day, to avoid the risk of being benighted — no 
agreeable accident in a country so lonely, and whose inhabitants 
are not well reputed for honesty. 

Domenico, my guide to Fallen, could not attend me to Capena, 
and sent his brother in his stead — Antonio, commonly called 4 4 II 
Re ” — the King — a nom dc (juerre which, as the eldest son, lie 
had inherited from his father. Domenico, I learned, was having 
his pigs blessed. A mad dog had attacked them, and the hogs 
had defended themselves stoutly, rushing upon and goring him 
with their tusks till they trampled his dead body under their feet. 
They paid dearly for it, however ; ten of them were bitten in the 
conflict, and to save them from hydrophobia Domenico had sent 
to the Mccrclotc to bless them and put the iron of San Domenico 
on their foreheads. 

I requested an explanation. 

Saint Domenick, it seems, was once on, a time on his travels, 
when his horse dropped a shoe. He stopped at the first farrier’s 
he came to, and had it replaced. The farrier asked for payment. 

4 Cramer, T. p. 231 ; Nibby, wc Capena ; tho opposite direction, but from Capua, 
Gi'll, I. j). 263. Dempster (Et. lteg. II. p. and that tho termination is but the caily 
17»> made the blunder of placing it in Latin adjectival form, as we know it to 
Latium, on tho Appian Way, because tho have been tho Etruscan. Frontinus indeed 
Porta Capena of lloinc opened on thaft road, (dc AqunxL, p.*27) says the Via Appia 
as Serviua (.ul JEn. VII. 697) had said:-- —a portft Capcnft usque ad Capvain; and 
Porta Capena juxta Capenos est. There Dionysius (VIII. p. 483) calls the gate 
QVB.te. Uttlo. ,d«»,riy«sd ............. 
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The saint-errant was as astonished as the knight of La Mancha 
could have been at such a demand ; but with less courtesy he 
said to liis horse, “ Give him back the shoe.” Whereupon the 
obedient animal flung out his heels, and with a blow on the fore- 
head laid the farrier dead. Domenico in his simplicity could 
not perceive that the farrier was at least as worthy of his hire 
ns the priest, to whom lie had paid three pauls for saying a 
benediction over his hogs, and branding their foreheads with the 
mark of a horse -shoe. 

For the first five miles the road was the modern Via Flaminia, 
which after crossing the Treia, ascends to the level of the 
Canipagim, and continues through a country partially wooded 
and cultivated, yet not without beauty, to the foot of Soracte. 
The mountain itself is sufficient to obviate all tedium on the 
ride. At first it presents the form of a dark wedge or cone, the 
end towards you being densely clothed with wood ; but as you 
approach it lengthens out gradually, peak after peak disclosing 
itself, till it presents a totally different aspect — a long serrated 
ridge, rising at first in bright green slopes from tlio plain, then 
darkening above with a belt of olive-groves, and terminating in a 
b« hi crest of grey rock, jagged and craggy, its peaks capt with 
white convents, which sparkle in the sun like jewels on a diadem. 
The whole mass reminds one of Gibraltar ; it is about the same 
length — more than three miles — it rises to about the same 
height above the plain 5 — it has the same pyramidal form when 
foreshortened, a similar line of jagged peaks. 13 ut there is less, 
abruptness, and more fertility. There is not the stern savage 
grandeur of the Spanish Rock ; but the true Italian grace and 
ease of outline — still the beautiful though verging on the wild. 

At the Romitorio, a hamlet of a few ruined houses, I left the 
^ia lriaminia, and striking across some fields and through a 
wood, ascended, by wretched tracks saturated with rain, to the 
olive-groves which belt the mountain. The view on the ascent 
is magnificent — the vast expanse of the wild, almost uninhabited, 
f ampagna at my feet — hero dark with wood, from which the 
towers of a few towns arose at wide intervals — there sweeping 
away in league after league of bare down or heath — the double- 
u'adod mass of the Ciminian on the right — the more distant 

s „ ^'^altar ^ about 1500 feet above the But the plain from which Soracte is viewed, 

T ' koniute, accon ^ n £ to Nibby, is 2150 being considerably elevated above the sea, 
icnc fcet; according to Ixoll, 2270 French the heights of the two mountains appear 

111 iei obt. \\ estphal calls it 2200 feet. nearly eq ua l. 
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Alban on the other hand— the sharp wooded peak of Roeca 
liomana between them — the varied effects of light and shade, of 
cloud and sunshine, as storms arose from time to time and 
crossed the scene, darkening and shrouding a portion of the 
landscape, which presently came forth laughing in brilliant sun- 
shine; while the lowering cloud moved on, blotting out one 
object after another on which the eye but a moment before had 
been resting with delight. 

On emerging from the wood, Sant Oreste was seen before us, 
situated on a bare elevated shoulder of the mountain. From the 
rocky ridge leading to the village a new scene comes into view. 
A riclity wooded valley lies beneath, with the Tiber winding 
through it; and the Apennines rise beyond, peak above peak 
in steps of sublimity, and stretch away far to the south till they 
sink all faint and grey into the Latin valley, at the steep of 
Palestrina. 

The rock of which the mountain is composed here starts lip in 
bold crags on every side ; it is a sort of limestone, called from 
its colour “ palombino ; ” it is not however of dove-colour alone, 
hut it is to be found of various shades of grey, and sometimes 
almost white. Among these crags a path winds up to the 
summit of the mountain. Here the traveller will find a colony of 
recluses, and the several churches of Sta. Lucia, La Madonna 
delle Grazic, Sant Antonio, and San Silvegtro. The latter 
stands on the central and highest peak of the mountain, and is 
generally supposed to occupy the site of the ancient temple of 
Apollo, to which deity Soracte was sacred. 6 It can boast of no 
small antiquity itself, having been founded in a.d. 746, by Carlo- 
man, son of Charles Martel, and uncle of the celebrated Charle- 
magne, in honour of the saint whose name it bears. 

Sant Oreste is a wretched village, with steep, foul streets, and 
mean liouses-r-without any accommodation for the stranger. I 
was at once impressed with the conviction that it must have 
been an Etruscan site. Its situation is too strong by nature to 
have been neglected, and is just such as would have been chosen 
for a city in the northern part of Etruria ; the plateau rising just 
as high above the plain as those of Cosa, Rusellre, and Satumia. 
At the foot of the steep and rocky hill on which the village 
stands I found confirmatiqn of my opinion in a number of tombs 

8 Virg. ASn. XI. 785. Sil. Ital. V. 170. ‘ the name of the Mount was Pelasgic, slD, l 
—VII. 062. — VIII. 494; Tlin. VII. 2; So- suggested "Stcpds — cucWj as its derivation, 
lintis. PolvhiaL^lI. i>. 15 . N?hl>v fajiciefl. . 
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in the tufo cliffs.* I did not observe any remains of ancient walls 
on the height, but if they tvere of tufo— as is most probable, since 
that sort of rock is hewn with so much facility, that notwith- 
standing the transport of the blocks up the hill, there would have 
been less labour than in preparing the bard limestone close at 
band 7 — they may have been destroyed for the sake of materials 
to construct the houses of the village. What may have been the 
name of the Etruscan town which occupied this site is not easy to 
determine ; but I am inclined to agree with Nibby in regarding 
it as Feronia, which Strabo says was situated under Soracte, and 
its name seems to be preserved in that of Felonioa, a fountain at 
the foot of this hill, on the road to Civitella di San P^iolo . 8 

At or near Feronia. was a celebrated temple to the goddess of 
that name, which, like many ancient shrines, stood in a thick 
grove— Lucus Feronhe . 9 She seems to have been identical with 
Proserpine , 1 and was worshipped by the Sabines, and Latins, as 
well as by the Etruscans . 3 Hither, on yearly festivals, pilgrims 
resorted in great numbers from the surrounding country, many 
to perform vows and oifer sacrifice — and those who were pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the goddess, walked with naked feet over 
heaps of burning coal and ashes, without receiving injury 3 — and 

7 This dime at Tivoli, whoso walls cit.) calls Feronia a city, and says the 

are volcanic (Gell, II. p. 272), though the Grove was on the same spot. This must 
rocks are travertine and limestone ; so also not be confounded with the other Lucas 
at Palestrina, ami again at Segni, where a Feronia* in the ninth of Etruria near Luca, 
gate and a portion of the walls are of tpfo, which Ftolemy (Geog. p. 72, ed. Port. ) 
though the rest are formed of the natural places among the “inland colonies” of that 
limestone of the lull on which the city land,— still less with the Temple of Feronia 
stands. The palouibino ef Soracte was mentioned by Virgil- (Mn. VII. 800) as 
quarried by the Romans, And is classod by situated in a green grove— viridi gaudens 
Vitruvius (II. 7) with travertine, as a stone Feronia luco — which was near Terrocina 
of moderate hardness, a mean between tufo and the Circwftn promdntory. It is to this 
and wlex or lava. latter shrine and the fountain attached to 

8 Nibby, II. j). 108 ; Strab. V. p. 226. it that Horace refers on his journey to 
Gell thinks, quite unnecessarily it seems Brundusium (Sat. I. 5, 24). 

to me, that this Felonica is “tbo site of 1 Dion. Hal. III. p. 173. According to 
the temple, grove, and fountain of Fero- Servius (ail iEn. VII. 700) Juno, as a virgin, 
nia. " Holstenius (Adnot. a4 Cluvtr. p. was also called Feronia. Servius elsewhere 
60) also placed Feronia in the .plain about (VIII, 564) calls Feronia the goddess of freed 
a mile from S. Oresto, where he said' there men, who, in her ternplo at Terracina, 
were extensive remains of a town. The placed a piieus, or felt scull-cap, on their 
site he referred to is probably that indi- shaven crowns. Here also was a stone 
rated by Westphal (Romis. Kamp, p. 136), bench, inscrilicd with these words : “Be- 
as occupied by an unimportant ruin, aril nemeAti servi sede&ntj surgent libcri.” 
vulgarly called Feronia. It lies between 3 Dioq. Ital. loc.,cit. ; Liv. XXVI. 11 ; 
the Flaminian Way and the mo un tain. Yarro, de Ling. Lat. Y. 74. . 

9 Liv. I. 30, XXVI. 11, XXyil. 4; £ftL 8 Strab: V. p. 226. The same is related 

jrf.thn shrkn.Qf AmlJ.o tt^JhkjnqwtoMu 
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many merchants, artisans, and husbandmen, taking advantage 
6f the concourse, brought their goods hither for sale, so that 
the market or fair held here was more splendid than any other in 
Italy. 4 From the numerous first-fruits and other gifts offered to 
the goddess, her shrine became renowned for its riches, and was 
decorated with an abundance of gold and silver. But it was 
despoiled by Hannibal on his march through Italy. 6 It was 
however maintained till the fall of paganism in the fourth 
cejitury. That the temple itself stood on a height seems pro- 
bable from the fact, mentioned by Livy, of its being struck by 
lightning.® 

In a geological point of view, Soracte is interesting. It is a 
mass of limestone rising out of the volcanic plain, not resting, as 
(iell supposed, on a basis of tufo. One of those convulsions of 
the earth, which ejected from the neighbouring craters the matter 
which constitutes the surface of the Campagna, uplieaved this 
huge mass of limestone, and either drove it through the super- 
incumbent beds of tufo ; or, what is more probable, upraised it 
previous to the volcanic disturbances of this district, when the 
Campagna lay beneath the waters of the ocean. 

Sant Oreste is about eight miles from Civita Castellans, or 
about half way from that town to the site of Capena. On 
journeying this latter half of the road, I learned two things, by 
which future travellers would do well to profit — first, not to 
attempt to cross an uncultivated country without a competent 
guide, especially on fete-days, when there are no labourers or 
shepherds in the fields ; secondly, to look well to the horses one 
hires and to ascertain before starting that they have been fed, and, if 
need be, to carry provender for them. The animals hired in these 
country-towns are mere beasts of burden, overworked and under- 
fed, accustomed to carry wood, charcoal, or flour, and with 


Plin. N. H. VII. 2; Rolinus, II. p. 15; 
Virgil, JEn. XI. 785, et seq. ; Sil. Itiil. V. 
177, et seq. 

4 Dion. Hal. III. p. 173; cf. Liv. I. 30. 

5 Liv. XXVI. 11; Sil. Ital. XIII. 84, et 
Rcq. CrAmcr (I. p. 232, 309) opines that 
the temple Hatanibal rifled was one to the 
Kune goddess at Eretum in Sabina, and 
quotes Fabretti (Insc. Ant. p. 45^), who 
states that inscriptions have been found 
near Eretum which mention a temple to 
Keronia at that place. Livy, however, re- 
cords a tradition that Hannibal spoiled this 
said shrine in the ager Capenatis, on his 


road from Reate to Rome, “ 1 turning out of 
his way from Eretum,” which ho must cer- 
tainly have done, if Monte Rotondo be the 
site of Eretum , as Cluver (II. p. 667) supposes. 
The battle of Eretum, in which the Sabines 
were defeated by Tullus Ilostilius, was the 
consequence of that people having laid 
violent hands on some Romans at the fair 
of Fanum Feroniae. Dion. Hal. loc. cit. 
it. Liv. I. 30. 

• Liv. XXXIII. 26. It has beensuggested 
that the Temple of Feronia stood »a the 
site of the Church of S. Abondio, ncai 
Itignano. Ann. Inst., 1864, p. 130. 
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difficulty to be urged out of their usual deliberate pace. Their 
mouths are as tough and insensible as their hides ; the whip is 
of little avail, and spurs are indispensable. As these are not 
always to be had, it is advisable for whoever would explore the 
by-roads of Italy, to add a pair to his luggage. 

Antonio, my guide, had never been beyond Sant Oreste, but 
the road I wished to take was pointed out to us so clearly by some 
people of that town, that it seemed impossible to miss it. hut 
among the lanes and hollows at the foot of Soracte we were soon 
at fault — took a wrong path — wandered about for an hour over 
newly-ploughed land, swampy from recent rains — at length found 
the right patli — lost it again immediately on a trackless down — 
and then, like Dante, found ourselves at the middle of our 
journey in a dark and savage wood. No poet, — “ od umbra od 
homo carta ” — nor any other being, came to our assistance, for 
not a sign of humanity was in sight ; and, to crown our difficul- 
ties, one of the horses sunk from exhaustion, owing to want of 
food, Remembering the proverb, “ sacco uioto non regge in 
piede ,” — “an empty sack will not stand upright,” — we trans- 
ferred what refreshments we had brought for our own use to our 
horses’ stomachs, and quietly awaited their time. Patience — no 
easy virtue when the rain was coming down in deluging showers 
—at length overcame all difficulties, and we found ourselves in the 
right track, on the banks of the Grammiccia, which led us to the 
site of Capena . 7 

The city crowned a hill of some elevation, rising steeply from 
the valley, and whose highest point is now crested with some 
ruins, called the church of San Martino; by which name the 
spot is known among the peasantry, and not by that of Civitu- 
cola, as I had been led by former writers to suppose ; the latter 
appellation being assigned to the spot by some documents of 
the middle ages. The whole declivity was frosted over with the 
blossom of the wild pear-trees which cover its face. Through 
these I had to climb by sliecp -tracks, slippery with the rain. 
Ihe ruins just mentioned are the only remains on the height 
,ou which the city stood. They are of opus incertum, and 
probably formed part of a villa of Imperial times,, which may 
Mibsequently have been converted into a Christian chapel. That 
51 «ty originally stood here, however, there are unequivocal proofs 
111 the broken pottery which thickly strews the hill. It occupied 

‘ f ^ ,e stream itself seems to have been 85. It is now sometimes called Fosso di 
anciently called Capenas. Sil. Ital. XIII. San Martino. 
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an elevated ridge on one side of ,a deep hollow, which Gell 
supposes to be an extinct crater, and which is noiy called fl 
Lago. 

No remains of walls could I find, save at the western angle, 
overhanging the Lago, where a few blocks mark the foundations ; 
but on the slopes beneath, to the south and east, many blocks 
lie scattered about . 8 The form of the city, however, is easily 
traced by the pottery, and character of the ground : it was long 
and narrow, especially narrow in the centre of its length, near the 
ruins of San Martino, Its circumference can hardly have been 
a mile and a half, and this marks it as a town of inferior 
importance. The highest part was to the west, and there, in 
all probability, was the Arx. I observed the sites of three gates, 
— one at the eastern, one at the western extremity, and one to. 
the south, where the land narrows opposite the ruin. By this 
gate alone vehicles could have Veaclied the city, so steep are the 
cliffs and slopes around it. After making the tour of Capena, 
it is easy to comprehend how the Roman armies several times, 
entered the territory, and laid it waste, but never attacked the 
town. It was as elevated as Falerii, and could on no side be 
approached on level ground. 

I could perceive no tombs in the cliffs around or* beneath the 
city, and one only in the low ground, to the north - 9 

The view from the height of Capena is wildly beautiful. The 


8 Gel l states that the walls may he traced 
hy their foundations round the summit of 
the hill ; hut cither he was deceived hy the 
natural breaks of the tufo rock, which at a 
little distanco may he easily mistaken for 
masonry, or the blocks since his time have 
he6n carried olf by the peasantry. 

0 That this is the true site of Capena has 
Itcen called in question. Excavations made 
here of late years tend to prove that the 
cemetery, rather than the city, of Capena 
occupied this hill of S. Martino. For these 
researches have brought to light many 
sepulchres, some described as of peculiar 
form, being sunk like shallow* wells beneath 
the surface, with niches hollowed in the 
sides, one to contain the corpse, and the 
others tho objects of art buried with it. 
These articles were, as usual, of terra cotta, 
hronie, and glass, but of different periods. 
Some of the vases were of very primitive 
forms, with figures of animals painted or 

tA..1 u 


archaic art. In some of the later tombs 
pots were found bearing inscriptions, either 
in early Latin, or in a character neither 
Etruscan nor Faliscan, and which therefore 
suggested the existence of a dialect peculiar 
to Capena. Dr. Henzen refers these in- 
scriptions to tho sixth century of Rome. 
Bull. Inst., 1864, pp. 143-150. 

With the meagre notices we possess of 
these oxcavations, it would be premature 
to pronounco that this hill was not the 
site of Capena, Tho slopes beneath many 
Etruscan cities are fuU of tombs, and the 
discovery of Roman sepulchres, even on 
tho plateau above, would hot he opposed 
to the existence of habitation in earlier 
times. Until we can. ascertain the exact 
position of the tombs which have yielded 
the archaic articles, or until further exca- 
vations decide the question, we may keep 
our judgment in abeyance as to the-»ite of 
Capena. . 
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deep hollow on the south, with its green carpet : the t steep hills 
overhanging it, dark with wood— -the groves of Capena, be it 
remembered, were sung by Virgil 1 — the bare swelling ground to 
the north, with Soracte tQwering 'above : the snow-capt Apennines 
in the eastern horizon: the deep silence, the seclusion: the 
absence of human habitations (not even a shepherd’s hut) within 
the sphere of vision, save the distant town of Sant Oreste, 
scarcely distinguishable from the grey rock on which it stands ; — 
compose a scene of more singular desolation than belongs to the 
site of any other Etruscan city in this district of the land. 

A visit to this site will scarcely repay the antiquary for the 
difficulty of reaching it. But the scenery on the way is delight- 
ful, especially between San Martino and Rignano, about seven 
miles distant, which road I took on my return. It is a mere 
mule-track, and passes over very rough ground. Now it descends 
into ravines picturesque with cliff and wood, and with an overshot 
mill, it may be, in the hollow — now pursues the level of the 
plain, commanding glorious views of Soracte, with a changing, 
but ever beautiful foreground of glen, heath, wood, or corn-land. 
On the approach to ltignano, the view is particularly fine; for 
beneath the town opens a wide ravine which seems to stretch up 
to the very base of Soracte, its cliffs overhung with wood, and a 
pretty convent nestling in its bosom, Around Rignano the land 
presents a singular stratification of white and grey rock — the 
white, called " cappellaccio ,” is a sort of friable tufo ; the grey, 
with which it alternates, is a sandstone, in very thin layers. 

Rignano is a miserable town ; tolerably flourishing, it is said, 
when the Via Elaminia, on which it stands, was the high road to 
Rome, but now falling into decay. It is evidently a Roman site, 
for altars, dppi , fragments of statues and cornices, and other 
traces of that people, abound in the streets. There is also a 
curious relic of the middle ages, a primitive cannon, made like 
a barrel, with staves of iron hooped at intervals, and with rings 
attached to serve as handles. It is the counterpart of one I have 
«eeq, I think, in the armoury of Madrid, Rignano lays claim to 
be the birthplace of the infamous Ctesar Borgia. 

Around the church of S. Abondio, which stands on a wooded 
height near Rignano, are many ancient remains, which, from the 

1 Lucosque Capenos. — 2En. VII. 607. tin. Liv. XXVI. 11, XXVII. 4, XXXIII. 

But the groves here referred to may with 26. Cato also mentions— lucus Capenatia 

equal probability be those around the shrine (ap. Priscian. IV. p. 36, cd. Aid.), 
of Fcronia, which was in tha Ager Capena- 
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description given, appeftr to be all of Roman times. From the 
mforBle columns and capitals, tlie numerous fragments of architec- 
ture, and the sarcophagi and inscribed cippi which encumber the 
Spot, it is concluded that a temple, of such magnificence as not 
to belie the description we have of the Fanum Feronite, formerly 
stood here ; and it is inferred that this must be the site of that 
celebrated shrine. As we are not told, however, of the existence 
of Etruscan antiquities on the spot, we may hesitate to accept 
the inference, until we have more precise information as to the 
locality. 2 

No one who values comfort will care to enter the osteria of 
Rignano. Woe betide the man who is compelled to pass a night 
within its walls. To avoid the companionship of squalid monks 
and disgusting cripples, I resolved to push on for Civita, though 
it was almost dark, and there were still nine miles before our 
jaded beasts. By the time we reached the Romitorio, Rornctc 
loomed an indistinct mass against the sky. Near this my guide 
pointed out a tree by the road-side, in which when a boy he had 
taken refuge from the wolves. He was returning from Rignano 
one winter’s night, when the ground was covered with snow'. On 
reaching this spot he heard their bowlings in the wood by the 
road-side. They seemed to scent him, for he had barely time to 
climb the tree when it was surrounded by a dozen yelling 
demons, whose eyes, he said, shone with “ the fire of hell.” 
The tree was then but a sapling, and bent fearfully with liis 
weight; so that he was in dread lest it should break and pre- 
cipitate him among them. After a time of terrible suspense lie 
was left alone, and at break of day ventured to descend, and with 
the protection of the Virgin reached Civita in safety. At that 
time the wood was very thick on Soracte, and afforded shelter 
to multitudes of wolves and bears which were wont to ravage 
the Campagna for miles round. Some years later the wood was 
cut, and the wild beasts disappeared with it, and retired to the 
Apennines. 

The wolves of Soracte were celebrated in ancient times. 
Senius relates that sacrifices were once being offered on this 
mount to Pluto, when some wolves rushed in, seized the smoking 

8 Signor Fubio Oori points out tf.icse of inscriptions referring to that town. An 
ruins in Ann. Inst. 1864, p. 130. He ancient road branched from the Via Fla- 
states that the site lies immediately under minia, and ran directly up to tbejiill of 
Soracte, and in the agtr Vapmatis , as may S. Abondio. 1 
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entrails from the altar, and bore them away to a cave, which 
emitted pestiferous vapours . i * 3 * The shepherds pursued them 
thither, hut were arrested by these fumes. A pestilence was 
the consequence. They consulted the oracle, and received for 
answer that the plague would be staid when they imitated wolves, 
led a life of rapine. So they became robbers by divine 
authority. Hence they were called Hirpini Sorani, or Pluto’s 
Wolves, from hirpus, which signified a wolf in the Sabine tongue, 
and Soratuts, another name for Dis Pater . 4 * It was the descend- 
ants of these Hirpini, or Hirpi, who made the annual sacrifice 
to the god of the mountain, and performed the marvellous feat 
of walking bare-footed over live coals.'* This exploit seems to 
have continued in fashion to a late period ; at least to the 
third century of our era, for Solinus speaks of it as existing in 
his day. Varro suspected jugglery, and would allow nothing 
supernatural in it, for he says they rubbed their soles with a 
certain medicament. 

Wolves are not the only beasts for which Soracte was re- 
nowned. There was a race of wild goats — caprec fenc — perhaps 
roebucks, on the mountain, which could leap more than sixty 
feet at a bound ! Well done, old Cato ! 6 

At Komniavilhi, a village on the Sabine side of the Tiber, 
opposite Soracte, tombs have been found containing vases and 
other furniture, extremely like those of Etruria . 7 


i On the eastern side of the mountain, 

near the church of Santa Romana, is a cave, 

*ith deep fissures near it, called Le Vora- 
gini, which emit foul vapours. Hence the 
fahle related by Scrvius must have taken 

its rise. Pliny (II. 95) seems to refer to 
these fissures, yet says the vapours were 
fatal to birds alone. But elsewhere (XXXI. 

19) he cites Varro as saying that fatal 
effects were produced by a fountain on all 
birds which tasted it. To this spiing Vi- 
truvius (VIII. 3, 17) seeinH also to allude; 
though he places it— agro Falisco via (Jam- 
pana in carnpo Cometo. This fountain, 
Xibby (III. p. 112) thinks is represented 
by the Acqua Forte, in the plain between 
Soracte and the Tiber, about two miles from 
Ponzano. 

^ 4 Serv. ad iKn. XI. 785 ; cf. VII. 696. 

Kestus (voce Irpini) and Strabo (V. p.^250) 


and were so called fiomlrpus, their leader, 
which word signified a w ulf in the Sammte 
tongue. The Samiutcs, be it remembered, 
weie of the Sabine race. Varro de L. L. 
VII. 29. Seivius says the mountain was 
sacred to the Manes, but other aucieHt 
writers concur in stating that it was sacred 
to Apollo. 

6 Phn. Nat. Hist. VII. 2; Varro ap. 
Serv. ad JEn. XI. 787. Solinus, Polyh. 11. 
1 *. 15. Sue p. 129, note 3. 

6 Cato ap. Varron. Re Rust. II. cap. 3. 

7 For an account of these discoveries, see 
Bull. Inst. 183fi, p. 172, Braun; 1837, p. 
j)5; p. 70—73, Braun; p. 209—213, 
Fossati; Bull. 1838, p. 71. At Sestino, in 
the Umbrian Apennines, a bronze mirror, 
with dancing figures and Etruscan inscrip 
tions incised, has recently been discovered 
Bull. Inst. 1875, p. 88. 
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OBTK.— HOllTA. 

Et terrain Hespcriam venies, ubi Lydias, anra 
Inter opima virfuii, lcni fluil agmine Thybris. — Vikoil. 

By tlie rushy-fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank, 

My chariot stays.- - Milton. 

One of tlie most -delightful excursions 1 ever made in Italy 
was up tlie Tiber, from Rome to Orte. It was as far back as 1846, 
long before the railway whistle had been heard in the Papal 
States, and when the great “ Etruscan river” was almost a sealed 
book to travellers ; for in those days the roads through the valley 
of the Tiber were mere country tracks, in few parts carriageable. 
Inns there were none fit for any one above the condition of a 
day-labourer. I therefore considered myself highly fortunate in 
having an opportunity of doing the river in a steamboat ! This 
was a small tug of some fifteen or twenty tons, which had recently 
come from England to fetch charcoal from Porte Felice, when 
tlie state of the river would permit it. The craft had no accom- 
modation whatever. My artist friend and I were happy to find 
space enough on the grimy deck to stretch our limbs at night, 
instead of seeking shelter in some filthy and well populated 
locanda on shore, knowing from experience that a by-road bed 
in Italy is not likely to prove 1 « 


a perfect Halcyon nest, 
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It was a voyage of two or three days, for the current was 
strong against us, and the boat came to an anchor at dusk, when 
the P maii culices romeque palustres ” feelingly reminded us of 
Horace’s discomforts on his road to Brundusium. .Like, him 
again in the morning, we lost much time in starting, for the sun 
was well up before we got under weigh. But these were 
annoyances of little moment. To balance them we had a plethoric 
basket of provisions, some flasks of excellent wine to cheer ’us, 
with “ allaying Tyber ” ad libitum ; we had youth, health, good 
appetites, enthusiasm, and no end of enjoyment, for the scenery 
was not only beautiful but novel, and every turn in the river 
brought new and picturesque objects into view, or produced fresh 
combinations of those already familiar. 

Times are indeed changed, when you can now run to Orte by 
rail in a couple of hours — too scanty a time to enjoy the all- 
glorious landscapes on the road ; but as the line keeps .the 
Sabine bank for the greater part of the way, you have more com- 
prehensive views of Soracte and the Etruscan shore, than you 
can obtain from the river itself. You pass the caverned heights 
of Antemme, you shoot like an arrow through the heart of 
Fidenie, and as you rush on, you catch exciting glimpses of the 
Alban Mount, of the Latin valley, with Palestrina at its mouth*, 
of Tivoli on the slope of Monte Gennaro, of the nearer triple- 
pupped Monticelli, and of . the snow-capped, “ olive-sandalled 
Apennines” in the horizon. Your first halt is beneath Monte 
Uotondo, near which Garibaldi was discomfited in 1867 ; the 
little brook you, here cross is no other than the Allia — 
“ infaustum nomen! ” — the scene of the disastrous defeat of the 
Homans by the Gauls in the year 390 (364 li.o.) which was 
followed by the capture and destruction of the City by Brennus. 
This is the nearest* station to the site of Capena, which lies on 
tbe right bank, about half-way between this and the next station 
of Pus so di CoiTese ; but if you are bound thither, get out at 
Monte llotondo, where you can obtain beasts and a guide. 1 In 
tbe plain, opposite the.PasSo, lie the “Flavinra ana” of Virgil, 

the village of Fiano represent, as is generally supposed, the 
Etruscan town 6f Flavina. 2 Beyond Fiano on the same’ side, on 
fhe crest of the wooded hills which here embank the river, stands 
Nuzzano, which has been proved by recent excavations to be an 
Etruscan site. Its, necropolis* occupies the plateau of Caraffa, 
ttboutifealf a mile to the north of the town, and it has yielded 

1 Roe the last chapter, p. 12(5. 2 Virg. JEn. VII. 690 ; Sil. Ilal. VIII. 492. 
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vases with both black and red figures, besides various articles in 
bronze . 8 There can be little doubt that others of the nianv 
towns within view, if subjected to similar research, would be 
found to occupy Etruscan sites; not excluding those on the 
Sabine bank, for the territory of Etruria, which at one time 
extended from the Alps as far south as Paastum, could not have 
been rigidly bounded by this narrow stream, and must at that 
period have embraced all the region between the Tiber and the 
Apennines ; and the Umbrians and cognate Sabines must have 
continued to feci the civilizing influences of Etruria, even when 
no longer under her dominion . 1 . 

At Montorso, the next station, the valley narrows almost to a 
gorge, and becomes more than ever picturesque, for the river 
here forms sharp bends, which give great variety to the land- 
scape. The yellow banks are overhung with trees, festooned 
with honeysuckle and wild vine, or sink into stretches of pebbly 
beach, the haunt of thirsty wallowing buffaloes ; above them on 
either hand, rise wooded heights, studded with towers and towns, 
castles and convents, the whole dominated by the rocky crests of 
Soracte, sparkling with many shrines. It is an exquisite bit of 
what is most rare in Italy— river-scenery. After all, the most 
striking and interesting feature of the Tiber valley is Soracte, 
which you seem in your progress upward completely to circum- 
ambulate. On the wav to Monte JRotondo its southern slopes, 
familiar to Romans, meet the eye. From Passo di Correse the 
mountain looks like a sharp cone or wedge of rock, soaring above 
the wooded bills at its base. As you advance ^gradually opens 
out again, till from Stimigliano it presents its northern flank fully 
to the eye, the intervening hills which have hitherto concealed 
all but its crest, here sinking to the plain, and displaying the 
mountain mass from base to summit. Another valley presently 
opens to the left, through which winds the Treja, which after 
washing the castled crags of Civita Castellana, here falls into 
the Tiber. On a low red cliff at the point of junction, a tall 
ruined tower, through whose walls the blue light of heaven is 
visible, forms a picturesque object in the scene. It is known as 
the Torre Giuliana, and is of mediaeval times, though tombs and 
sewers in the cliffs mark the site as originally Etruscan. The 
tower is shown in the woodcut on the next page. 

Here you cross the Tiber intc? Etruria, and continue in -that 

■ 

3 Ball. Inst. 1873, pp. 113-123, Ilelbig. in Sabina, scop. 1J85, note 7; also Ahn. Inst. 

4 w *i j* ux var.o .. 0 . 4 a . vu .11 1 QUA n $1'{. 
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laiul as far as Orte, passing beneath the medieval ruins of 
r,or"hetto, another picturesque village on an Etruscan site, 
below which is the Ponte Felice, by which the old post-road 
from Rome crossed the Tiber on its way to Narni, Terni, and 
Foligno. 

The station of Gallese is three miles from the town of that 
name, which, as already stated, occupies an Etruscan site, by 


~ T i- . 
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some supposed to be that of Fescennium. B From this point 
Soracto is again seen foreshortened, reassuming the lorni of a 
wedge or cone. 

Oute is 88 Idlometres, or 52 miles from Rome by railroad. 
Here the two lines from Florence to Rome, one by Chiusi, the 
other by Perugia, form a junction. 

Orte lies on the right bank of the Tiber, about twelve miles 
above Ponte Felice, and crowns the summit of a long narrow 
isolated ridge of tufo rock. Beneath the walls of the town this 
ridge breaks into naked cliffs, and then sinks gradually in slopes 
clad with olives and vines to meet the Tiber and the plain. 
Viewed from the north or south its situation appears very similar 
to that of Orvieto, though far from being so elevated and im- 
posing, but from the east or west it has a less commanding 
though more picturesque appearance. At its western end the 
ridge is particularly narrow', terminating in a mere wall of cliff, 
called La Rocca, w’iiich communicates with the town by ft viaduct. 


6 Sec Chapter IX. p. 120. 
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Thus the plan of the whole takes the form of a battledore, of 
which the handle is the Bocca and the body the town. Orte is 
still a place of some importance ; and though its air in summer- 
time be in no good repute, it retains its population throughout 
the year. The only place of entertainment for the traveller is 
the “ Antica Trattoria e Locanda ” of the Bell, but 44 it is not 
enough to have a clean tablecloth,” as the proverb says; for if 
you make a tolerable meal by day, you furnish forth a dainty 
feast by night to thousands of hungry banqueters, whose nimble- 
. ness gets them oft' scot-frcc, though credit is not the order of the 
house, as is pompously set forth in the cucina — 


w Cr edema d modu- 
li creditor V ha vreixti - 
Amico , abbi pazienza , 

Placer ti faro, ma turn wedenza? 

Of the ancient history of Horta, we have no record, unless the 
notice by Vivgil, the application of which to this town h&s been 
doubted, be received as historical. 1 We know, however, from 
better authority than that of the Mantuan bard, namely, from its 
extant monuments, that Horta was ail Etruscan city, and the 
archaic character of those remains even leads us to regard it as 
among the most ancient in the land. The only other mention of 
it is by Pliny, who cites it among the “ inland colonies” of 
Etruria ; 2 but we learn from inscriptions that it was one of the 
military colonies of Augustus. 

Orte preserves no vestiges of its ancient walls, nor is there a 
sign of high antiquity in either of its three gates. Nothing of 
classic times, in fact, is to bo seen within the town save a few 
Boman relics. The Ortani show a house on the walls as Etrus- 
can, but — credit Jiuheus ! Let no one, however, express such a 
doubt within the walls of Orte, for he will have to combat not 
merely the prejudices of liev 3000 inhabitants, but a formidable 
array of piety and learning in her clergy. 


1 Qui Tibcrim Fabarimque bibunt, quos 

frigida misit 

Nursia, et Hortinac phases, populique 
Latini. — JE n! VIL 715. 

2 Plin. III. 8. Padro Secchi, the 
learned Jesuit of Rome, follows Miiller 
(Etrusk. III. 3, 7,) in thinking the place 
derives its name from Horta, an Etruscan 

:oddess ciuivalcn 


and distinct from Nortia or Fortuna, the 
great deity of Volsinii. This goddew 
Horta is mentipned by Plutarch (Quuest. 
Rom. XL VI), who says hor temple was 
always kept open. A distinction between 
Hfer anti the Etruscan Fortuna is indicated 
by Tacitus tAnn. XV. 53). Seechi, H 
Musaico Antppioiaj)o, p. 47. n. 5. * 
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“ Odi, vede, © tace, . 

Se yuoi viver in pace.” 

These gentlemen, who'se want of experience in such matters 
may well excuse this blunder, deserve all credit for the interest 
they take in the antiquities of their town. To the learned canon 
Don Giovanni Vitali I am especially indebted for his courtesy in 
furnishing me with information about the excavations which have 
been made at Orte, and in giving me copies of inscriptions there 
brought to light which his antiquarian zeal has preserved from 
oblivion. What little I have to say of the Etruscan antiquities 
of Orte, as scarcely anything is now to be seen, I derive from his 
lips, and from those of Signor Brugiotti, a gentleman who took 
part in these excavations. 

To the south of the town, at the distance of a mile or more, 
rise lofty, cliff-bound heights, apparently ranges of hills, but in 
fact the termination of the high table-land of the Campagna. 
Here, near the Convent of Beniardines, a few tombs are seen in 
the cliffs, and in the rocks on the plain above are others, said to 
resemble those of Castel d’Asso, hereafter to be described,- having 
a false moulded doorway in the facade, an open chamber beneath 
it, and the sepulchre itself below all, underground. Excavations 
were made in this plain in 1837, witli no great profit. They were 
carried forward, however, more successfully by an association of 
the townsmen, under the direction of Signor Arduini, on a still 
loftier height to the south-west of Orte, near the Capuchin Con- 
vent, where the tombs had no external indications, hut lay beneath 
the surface of the ground. The articles found were similar in 
character to those from the neighbouring site of Bomnr/o— no 
figured pottery, hut common and rude ware of various forms, 
articles of glass, and bronzes in abundance. Among the 
latter were candelabra of great elegance and beauty, now in the 
Gregorian Museum at Rome, tripods, mirrors, vases with figured 
handles, and small statues of doities. A winged Minerva, with 
an owl on her hand, is, perhaps, unique in metal, though the 
goddess is so represented on painted vases. A leaden spade, 
which must have been a votive offering, is curious as the type of 
those still in use in this part of the country. Alabasti of glass, 
figured blue and* white. Egg-shells in an entire state, often 
found in Etruscan tombs. # A singular jar of earthenware, 
hermetically sealed, ah d half-full of liquid, which was heard 
when the jar was* shaken, and when it was inverted would exude, 
from a porou^ tpg^ ^n drops of limpid water. If testimony 
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be here trustworthy, this must be the most ancient bottled liquid 
extant. 

Numerous cinerary urns of terra cotta or ncnfro were brought 
to light, generally quite plain, with inscriptions ; sometimes with 
a head projecting from the lid, as at Veii ; as many as sixty have 
been found in one tomb. Only one large sarcophagus, with a 
reclining figure on its lid, was discovered ; whence it is evident 
that the Hortani burnt rather than buried their dead. Coins and 
other relics of Roman times were occasionally found in the sepul- 
chres along with articles of undoubted Etruscan antiquity. One 
instance was found of a painted tomb, in which a hear was repre- 
sented chained to a column ; hut I could not ascertain if this 
were of Etruscan or Roman art. It was almost immediately 
destroyed by the peasantry. 3 

In the cliffs beneath the town arc a few tombs, now greatly 
defaced, some of them columbaria ; and near the gate of S. Agos- 
tino is a Bewer of the usual size and form. On the banks of the 
Tiber, below the town, are the remains of a Roman bridge which 
carried the Via Anicrina across the river on its way to Tuder and 
Perusia. Tlie bridge was repaired during the middle ages, and 
the masonry of its piers, now standing oil the banks, and of the 
masses prostrate in the water, is of that period. Castelluni Amc- 
l'inum, tlie last stage on the Via Amerina within the Etruscan 
territory, which was distant twelve miles from Ealerii and nine 
from Aineria, must have been in the near neighbourhood of Orte, 
probably on the heights to the south of the town, near the spot 
where the modern road from Corcliiano begins to descend into 
the valley of the Tiber. 

If you follow the Tiber for about four miles above Orte, you will 
reach, on the right bank, the “Laghetto” or “ Lagherello,” or 
“Lago di Bassano,” so called from a village in the neighbourhood. 
In it you behold the Vadimonian Lake of antiquity, renowned for 
the defeat of the Etruscans on two several occasions — first, by 
the Dictator, Papirius Cursor, in tlie year 445, when after a 
hard-contested battle the might of Etruria was irrecoverably 
broken; 4 and again, in the year 471, when Cornelius, Dolabella 
utterly routed the allied forces of the Etruscans and Gauls on 
its shores. 5 In after times it was renowned for its floating 

• 

t 

3 For other notices of tli e results of these IF. 10. FJorus relates this as occurring 

excavations, see Bull. Inst. 1837, p. 129. before Fabius crofted the Oiminian, while 

4 Liv. IX. 39. in fact it 80 years after ; unlew 

0 Flor. I. 13. Polyb, II. 20. EutMp. indeed he jpSlwAltipating' the event, 
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Wands, 6 a minute description of which is given by the younger 
Pliny : — 

“ They pointed out to me a lake lying below the hill, the 
Vadimon by name, and told me certain marvellous stories con- 
cerning it. I went thither. The lake is in the form of a wheel 
lying on its side, even all round, without sinuosity or irregularity, 
l,ut perfectly uniform in shape, as though it had been hollowed 
nut and cut round by the hand of man. The water is whitish 
rather than blue, inclined to green, and turbid, of sulphureous 
smell, medicinal taste, and glutinous quality . The lake is but 
moderate in size, yet it is affected by the winds and swells into 
waves. No vessel is on its waters, for it is a sacred lake, but 
grsissy islets, covered with reeds and rushes, float on its bosom, 
and on its margin flourish the plants of the rankest marshes. 
Each of these islets has a distinct fornr and size, and all have 
their edges smoothed off, from constantly rubbing against the 
shore and against one another. All are equal in height and in 
buoyancy, for they sink into a sort of boat with a deep keel, which 
is seen from every side ; and there is just as much of the island 
above as below \rater. At one time these islands are all joined 
close together, like a part of the mainland ; at another they are 
driven asunder and scattered by the winds ; sometimes thus 
detached, the wind falling dead, they float apart, motionless on 
the water. It often happens that the smaller ones stick to the 
greater, like skiffs to ships of burden ; and often both large and 
small seem to strive together in a race. Again, all driven 
together into one spot, add to the hind on that side, and now 
here, now there, increase or diminish the surface of the lake ; 
and only cease to contract it, when they float in the middle. It 
is a well-known fact that cattle attracted by the herbage, are wont 
to walk on the islets, mistaking them for the shore of the lake ; 
nor do they become aware that they are not on firm ground, till 
borne away from the shore, they behold with terror the waters 
stretching around them. Presently, when the wind has carried 
them again to the bank, they go forth, no more aware of disem- 
baiking than they were of their embarkation. The water of this 
said lake flows out in ft stream which, after showing itself for a 
little space, is lost in a cave, and runs deep underground; and if 
anything be thrown into it before it tlms dives, it is brought to 

anil mentions it out’ itsjfaronological monian. No author mentions both. 

,j r<l<*r. But there in iTliiMi some con- r> Plin. Nat. Hist. II. 96. Senec. Nat. 
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light again where it emerges. I have written of these things to 
thee, thinking they would be as novel and pleasing to thee as to 
myself, for we both delight in nothing so much as the works of 
Nature .’* 7 

The lake lies beneath the heights, in the plain by the banks of • 
the Tiber ; but he who w ould expect Pliny’s description to bo 
verified, might search for ever in vain. It is, .indeed, no easy 
matter to find the lake ; for it has so shrunk in dimensions, that 
what must have been a spacious tract of water in the olden time, 
is now but a small stagnant pond, almost lost in the tall reeds 
and bulrushes that wave over it. These we may conclude repre- 
sent the islets, which either never had an existence, or have now 
dubbed together to stop up the lake . 8 * * The water has still a 
sulphureous appearance, though not too highly flavoured for the 
frogs, whose croakings mingling with the shrill chirrup of the 
cicala, rise eternally from the pool. I fancied I saw the stream 
of whidi Pliny speaks, in a small ditch which carries the super- 
fluous water towards the Tiber ; but I did not perceive it to take 
a subterranean course. 

Whoever visits the Vadimon, will comprehend haw it was that 
decisive battles were fought upon its shores. The valley here 
forms the natural pass into the inner or central plain of Etruria. 
It is a spot, indeed, very like the field of Thrasymene — a low, 
level tract, about a mile wide, hemmed in between the heights 
find the Tiber, which here takes the place of that lake ; but the 
heights rise more steeply and loftily than those by the Thrasymene, 
and are even now densely covered with wood, as na doubt they 
were in ancient times, the celebrated Ciminiau forest extending 
thus far. Though the Consul Fabius had once passed that fearful 
wood, it was against the express command of the Senate; so 
when the Etruscans were next to be attacked, .the Roman general, 


7 Plin. Epist. VIII. 20. 

H This process is still going forward in 
certain lakes in Italy — in the Lago d’ Me 

Natanti, or Lake of Floating Islands, near 
the road from Koine to Tivoli, and well 
known from the description of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in his “Last Days of a Philo- 
sopher" (seo also Westphal’s lldmische 

Kampagne, p. 108), and also in the Lacus 

Outiliaa in Sabina, renowned ky the 
ancients for its floating islands, and now 
called the Pozzo Katignano. “Its banks 
appear to he approaching, each other by in- 


rock being suspended over the lake, like 
broken ice 6ver a deep abyss.” The waters 
arc sulphureous, yet thefe are fish in the 
lake, 1 1 The phenomenon of floating islands 
may still be observed ; they are nothing 
more than reeds or long coarso grass, the 
roots of which bound together by the petn* 
fying nature* of the water, art sometimes 
detached from the shore." ‘Cell’s Koine, 
JI. p. 370. Floating islands are common 
enough in the great riven of SoutKAmericfl. 
I have seen them, wren far at sea, earned 
out by the \ 
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instead of again crossing the mountain, turned its extremity, and 
there encountered the Etruscan army drawn up in this natural 
puss into their land, leagued together by a solemn bond to defend 
1 heir country to the utmost — a determination which caused them 
to oiler so desperate and extraordinary a resistance. 9 

The vale of the Tiber is here rich and beautiful — the low 
ground highly cultivated with corn, wine, and oil; the slopes on 
the Etruscan side clothed with dense oak-woods, on the Umbrian 
with olive-groves and vineyards ; the towns of Giove and Venn a 
crown the latter heights ; Bassano overhangs the lake from the 
former. Looking up the stream, Mugnano is seen on its hill, 
backed by the loftier ground of Bomarzo; looking down, the 
horizon is bounded by the distant range of the Apennines, with 
their “ silent pinnacles of aged snow.” 

Bassano has been supposed by Cluver, 1 Cramer, 3 and others, 
to ho the Castellum Amerinum on the Via Amerina, mentioned 
by the Veutingerian Table, because it overhangs the Vadimon, 
ns Pliny describes the Amcrine estate — Amerina prccilia — of his 
wife’s grandfather to have done. 3 But the Castellum must have 
been near Orte, as already stated, because the road took a direct 
course from Nepi to Amelia, and the distance, twenty-six miles, 
between these places is correctly stated by tlic Table, but would 
have been considerably increased had the road made a detour to 
Bassano. Besides, I have myself traced the road by its fragments 
from Nepi to within a mile or two of Orte, and its course is due 
north and south, without deviation ; and there can he no doubt 
that it crossed the Tiber by the bridge at Orte, now in ruins. The 
ground about Bassano may nevertheless have been called Amerine, 
1 hough the Castellum itself was three or four miles distant. 

Bassano is a miserable place, without accommodation for the 
traveller ; and with no signs of antiquity, or anything to interest, 
beyond its picturesque scenery. Tt lies on the railway from Borne 
to Florence, ninety-one kilometres, or fifty-seven miles from the 
former city. It is nearly two miles from the Vadimonian Lake, 
live from Orte, by the direct road, four or five from Bomarzo, 
seven or eight from Soriano, and the same from Vignanello. 

9 Livy says, — non cum Etruscis toties of tlie ground, with which those writers 
Metis, sed cum aliquanova gentc, videretur seem to have been unacquainted, sufficiently 
dunicatio esse, — (IX. 39). Muller (II. 1.* accounts for the fact. 

4) and Mannert (p; 422) seem to me to be 1 Ital. AnfjII. p. 551. 

in error in supposing that the Etruscans 8 Ancient Italy, I. p. 224. 

made their stand on th jjffig ot on account 9 Plin. Epist. loc. cit. 
of the K acredness of tbpjfgl \p The natyre 
vnt. j ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

MONTE CIMINO.— il / ONS CIMINVS. 

Ciinini cum monte Iacum. — V iroil. 

How soon the tale of ages may l>e tuM ! 

A page, a veisc, records tlie fall of fame. 

The wreck of centuries— we gaze on joii 
0 cities, once the glorious and the free ! — • 

The lofty tales that charmed our youth renew, 

And wondering ask if these their scenes can he. 

Hkmans. 

Who that 1ms seen lias not hailed with delight the exquisite 
little lake of Vico, which lies in the lap of the Ciminian Mount, 
just above Ilonciglione ? I saw it for the first time one evening 
when I strolled up from that town, and came upon it unex- 
pectedly, not aware of its close proximity. The sun was sinking 
behind the hills, which reared their broad, purple masses into 
the clear sky, and shaded half the bosom of the calm lake with 
their hues — while the other half reflected -the orange aiM golden 
glories of an Italian sunset. Not a sound broke the stillness, 
save the chirping of the cicala from the trees, whose song served 
but to make the silence heard — and not a sign of human life was 
there beyond a column of smoke wreathing up whitely in front of 
the dark mountains. When I next visited the lake, it was under 
the glare of a noonday sun— its calm surface, deepening the 
azure of the sky into a vivid sapphire, was dashed at the edge 
with reflections of the overhanging woods, in the richest hues of 
autumn ; and with Siren smiles it treacherously masked the 
destruction it had wrought. 1 

1 The waters of this lake, the ancient evidently the crater of an extinct rolca* 10 - 

Lacus Oiminus, are said to cover a town Fable, however, gives it another origin, 

called Sueciniura, or Saccumnm, qpgnlfed When Hercules was on this mount, he wah 
by an earthquake (A mmian. Marcell. XVJI. 'begged' by the inhabitants to give them 
7. 13 ; Sotion. deMir. Font.). The latter some proof 'of his marvellous strength; 
writer states the same of the Lacus Saba- whereon bo droje^Tiron bar deep into the 

tinus. or Laco Hvftrciiinft. Tlir lake is atfrth. Whan tried in fain to stir 

1 n» i e J.V- 1 1 -. tL. : T u lj . a , — j.?--* ...imiiin. 
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Who has not hailed with yet higher delight the view from the 
summit of the long steep ascent which rises from the shores of 
the lake to the shoulder of the mountain — more especially if lie 
be for the first time approaching the Eternal City ?— for from 
this height, if the day be clear, he will obtain his first view of 
Home. There lies the vast, variegated expanse of the Campagua 
at his feet, with its framework of sea and mountain. There 
stands Soracte in the midst, which 

“ from out the plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 

And on the curl hangs pausing.” 

The white convent of San Silvestro gleams on its dark craggy 
crest, as though it were an altar to the god of poetry and light on 
this his favourite mountain. There sweeps the long range of 
Apennines, in grey or purple masses, or rearing some giant, 
hoary peak, into the blue heaven. There flows the Tiber at 
their feet, from time to time spariding in the sun as it winds 
through the undulating plain. Far in the southern horizon 
swells the Alban Mount with its soft flowing outlines ; and 
apparently at its foot, lies Home herself, distinguishable more by 
the cupola of St. Peter’s than by the white line of her buildings. 
W ell, traveller, mayest thou gaze, for even in her present fallen 
state 


lWia nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus.- 

Nor must the dense and many-tinted woods, which clothe the 
slopes of the mountain around and beneath, be passed without 
notice. It is the Ciminian forest, in olden times the terror of 
the Homan , 3 and still with its majestic oaks and chestnuts 
'indicating its ancient reputation — silv<c sunt console dipnoi f 
On descending from the crest of the pass on the road to 
A iterbo, a new scene broke on my view. The slopes around and 


a, they besought the hero to <1 raw it forth, 
which lie did; hut an immense flood of 
".iter welled up from the hole, alid formed 
J hoCiminian Lake. Seyv. ad Mn. VI f. G07. 
|he height on the northern shore is called 
Monte Vcnere — a name' it is said to owe to 
:i tcu, l'lc of Venus, that once occupied tie 
* mnimt - so far ts I can learn, the 
'•xistence of a templ^gg^ests on tradition 


3 Ilorat. Cttrm. Ra?c. 11. 

3 It was so dreaded by the ancient 
Romans, that the Senate, even after the 
great rout of the Rtru scans at Sittrium, in 
the year 444, dispatched legates to the con- 
sul Fabius, charging him not to enter the 
wood (Liv. IX. 36; Floras, I. 17); and 
when it was known that he had done so, ;«1L 
Rome was terror-struck (Liv. IX. 38). 
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beneath were still densely clothed with wood— a wide plain again 
lay at my feet — mountains also rose- beyond — the sea glittered in 
a golden line on the horizon — a lake shone out from the plain- 
even Soracte had its counterpart: the general features of the 
scene were the same as on the other side of the mountain, but 
there was more tameness, more monotony in their character, and 
the same stirring interest did not attach to every spot as the site 
of some historic event or romantic legend ; nor was there one 
grand focus of attraction to which every other object was sub- 
ordinate. Yet was it a scene of high interest. It was the great 
Etruscan pl*iin, the fruitful mother of cities renowned before 
Home was — where arose, flourished, and fell that nation which 
from this plain as from a centre extended its dominion over the 
greater part of Italy, giving laws, arts, and institutions to the 
surrounding tribes, and to Rome itself — the twin-sister of ft recce 
in the work of civilising Europe. I could not, as the consul 
Eabius once did from this same height, admire “ the rich fields 
of Etruria,” 4 for the plain is in most parts uncultivated, with 
here and there a few patches of wood to relieve its monotonous 
bareness. 

With what pride must an Etruscan have regarded this scene 
twenty-five centuries since. The numerous cities in the plain 
were so many trophies of the power and civilisation of his nation. 
There stood Volsinii, renowned for her wealtli and arts, on the 
shores of her crater lake — Tuscania reared her towers m the 
west — Vulci shone out from the plain, and Cosa from the 
mountain — and Tarquinii, chief of all, asserted her metropolitan 


4 Liv. TX. fltj — opnlcnta Etruria* nrva. 
If it were not expressly stated by Livy that 
— juga Ciminii montis tenebat, it would 
be more reasonable to suppose that Fab ins 
crossed from Sutrium by the line of the 
subsequent Via Cassia, than that he should 
have scaled this much loftier, moro diffi- 
cult, and dangerous pass. Possibly he 
chose it as being wholly undefended. lie 
was the first Homan, it is said, who dared 
to penetrate the dread Cirninian forest, 
which before his time had never been trod 
even by the peaceful traveller. It is im- 
possible to believe this statement, and that 
the forest was utterly pathless (Liv. loc. cit. 
Flor. loc. cit.), for as the Mount originally 
stood in the heart of Etruria, there must 
have been sundry passes across it for com- 
munication between the several states. 


Hcside'*, as Arnold (Hist. Home, H. ]». 
210) observes, the range could not lia\e 
binned “an impassable barrier.” The 
highest peak rises 3000 feet above the sea, 
but there arc very deep depressions between 
its crests ; and the shoulder to -the south, 
crossed by the Via Cassia, is of so slight an 
elevation, that the rise is scarcely percepti- 
ble. The difficulty must have lain rather 
in the density of the forest than in the 
height of the mountain. Niebuhr (III. p* 
279) also disputes Livy’s statement, but 
suggests that the mountain may have been 
left in a savage state by mutual agreement 
to serve as a natural frontier between 
Latiuin and Etruria. He warf evidently, 
however, quite ignorant of the pass by the 
Vadimonian La k^b qfrween the foot of the 
Mount and the ^ 
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supremacy from her far-off cliff-bound heights. Nearer still, his 
,. N e must have rested on city after city, some in the plain, and 
others on the slope beneath him ; while the mountains in the 
horizon would have earned his thoughts to the glories of 
(llusium, Perusia, Cortona, Vctulonia, Volatorno, and other 
(•it its of the great Etruscan Confederation. How changed is 
now the scene ! Save Tuscania, which is still inhabited, all 
uitliin view are now desolate. Tarquinii lias left scarce a vestige 
of her greatness on the grass-grown heights she once occupied ; 
the very site of Volsinii is disputed ; silence has long reigned in 
the crumbling theatre of Eerentum; the plough yearly furrows 
the bosom of Vulci ; the fox, the owl, and the bat, are the sole 
tenants of the vaults within the ruined walls of Cosa : and of the 
rest, the greater part have neither building, habitant, nor name 
—nothing but the sepulchres around them to prove they ever lmd 
an existence. 

I )id ho turn to the southern side of the mountain ? — his eye 
wandered from city to city of no less renown, studding the plain 
beneath him — Veii, Fideme, Ealerii, Ecscennium, Capena, Nepete, 
Nutriuin— all then powerful, wealthy, and independent. Little 
did lie foresee that yon small town on the banks of the Tiber, 
would prove the destruction of them all, and even of his nation 
and language, of his religion and civilisation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

VITERBO.— A' UlUtlNA. 

Corniinus exeroplis 02>pitlu pos.se mori. — Ku tilius. 

Malta retro rerum jacot, attpie amhayihus revi 
Obtegitur den.sa caliyino morsa vetustas.— Sil. Italious. 

Almost every town in Italy and Spain lias its chronicle, written 
generally by some priest or 'monk, who has made it a labour of 
love to record the history, real or imaginary, of his native place 
from the creation down to liis own time. In these monographs, ns 
they may be termed, the great object appears to have been to exalt 
the antiquity and magnify the pristine importance of eaqk respec- 
tive town, often at the expense of every other. It is this feeling 
which has ascribed to many of the cities of Spain a foundation by 
Japliet or Tubal-Cain; and to this foolish partiality we owe 
many a bulky volume replete with dogmatical assertions, distor- 
tions of history, unwarranted readings or interpretations of 
ancient writers ; and even, it may be, blackened with forgery. 

Among those who have been guilty of this foulest of literary 
crimes, stands foremost in impudence, unrivalled in voluminous 
perseverance, Fra Giovanni Nanni, commonly called Annio <li 
"Viterbo, a Dominican monk of this town, who lived in the 
fifteenth century. He was a wholesale and crafty forger ; lie did 
Hot write the history of his native place, but pretended to have 
discovered fragments of various ancient writers, most of which 
are made, more or less directly, to bear testimony to its antiquity 
and pristine importance. Besides these fragments of Berosus, 
Manetho, Archilochus, Xenophon, Fabius Bictor, Cato, Anto- 
ninus, and others, he forged, with the same object, a marble 
tablet, with an edict purporting to be of King Desidcrio, the last 
of the Lombard dynasty, iA which .it is decreed that 11 within one 
wall shall be included the three towns, Longula, Vetulonia, and 
i Tirrena, called Volturaa, and the whole city ttius formed shall be 
piled Etruria or Viterbum,” which city ^M6t^%riher attempted 
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to prove one of the Twelve, and the metropolis of ancient 
Etruria. His forgeries for some time imposed on the world ; but 
they have been long exposed, and he is now universally branded 
{IS an impostor . 1 

One of his statements, however, that Viterbo was the site of 
the Fanum Voltumnre, the shrine at which the princes of Etruria 
were wont to assemble in solemn conclave to deliberate on the 
affairs of the Confederation — has been assented to by many who 
denounce him, and is ail opinion that lias found supporters among 
antiquaries of note . 3 That the Fanum was somewhere in this 
district is probable enough; but as Livy, who alone mentions 
it, has given no clue to its locality , 2 and as no inscriptions have 
thrown light on the subject, it can he hut pure conjecture to 
assign it to this or that particular site. Viterbo, inasmuch as it 
contains a church named Santa Maria in Volturna, may he 
allowed to put in some claim to that honour, certainly stronger 
than can be urged for Castel d’ Asso. Vet such is far from 
amounting to positive evidence, for, to say nothing of the corrup- 
tion of words in the course of two thousand years, Voltumna or 
Volturna was a deity of the Etruscans, and probably had temples 
in various parts of the land. 

That the long lost Vetulonia occupied this or a neighbouring 
site, is an opinion held not only by Annio, and the early 
antiquaries of Italy, hut even in our own times has found its 
advocates, who cite in support of their views the oriental magnifi- 
cence of the sepulchres of Norchia and Castel d* Asso . 4 A much 
more probable site will be indicated for Vetulonia in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Though Viterbo lias been a bone of contention to archaeologists, 
ever since the days of Annio, its name contains a clear indication 
of its antiquity, being evidently compounded of Vet us urhs . 5 
There are, moreover, indisputable proofs of the existence of an 
Etruscan town on this spot, in the numerous sepulchral caves in 


1 The authenticity of the Dosidciio 
decree has been much disputed. Even 
HoLstenius (Adnot. ad Cluver. p. 68) con- 
tended for its authenticity ; and as late as 
1777 Faurc maintained it to be genuine. 

, 2 Cluverius, II. p. 565 . Cellarius, 
^cog. Ant. I. p. 581. Ambrosch, Mepi. 
l'*t. IV. p. HQ! 

3 Lir. IV. 23, 25, 61 ; V. 17 ; VI. 2. 

* Inghir. Mem. Inst. IV. p. 98 et seq. 

Thl« l^rvevrk.^x] ’uu — \j i it fW, 1 J(. ’ \t\j/ \JlAi — 


Amlnowh, in his reply to the letters of 
Inghiranu on the subject. 

6 Yet old Fazio degli Uberti could find 
another derivation— 

1 * Che nel principio Vcghicnza fu dccta, 
Sino al tempo che a Roma fu ncmica, 

Ma Vinta poi agli Roman dilecta, 

Tanto per lo buone :tcque e dolcie sito 
Chc'n vita Erl>o del suo nomo tragecta.” 

Dittamundi, III. cap. 1C. 
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the cliffs around, and in the tombs which frotii time to time huve 
been excavated, yielding genuine Etruscan objects. No remains 
of the ancient town itself are extant, beyond the foundations of H 
bridge near the cathedral, composed of large rectangular blocks 
of cmph'cton masonry, rusticated and uncemcnted, and sundry 
sewers cut in the neighbouring cliffs. The blocks /ire of the 
same hard pcperino that forms the pavement of the town. In 
dimensions and arrangement they are like Etruscan; but the 
general style of the masonry, and the peculiarity of the material, 
so different from the red tufo rock on which these piers rest, 
induce me to pronounce them of Homan construction ; if tlie\ 
be not, as Canina suggests, a re-construction, in still later times, 
of the ancient materials/' The name of the ancient town seems 
from Latin inscriptions to have been Surrina or Sorrinn , 7 and it 
appears to have occupied the cliff* bound plateau on which the 
Cathedral stands. 

In the Palazzo Comunale, in an upper room, is shown the 
marble tablet with the decree of the king Desklerio, already 
mentioned, the authenticity of which lias given rise to so much 
discussion/ — and the Tabula Cibellaria, another of AnuioV 
forgeries, by which lie sought to make it appear that his town 
was as ancient as Corythus, or prior to the foundation of Troy. 
When I first knew Viterbo, there was u respectable collection of 
Etruscan relics up-stairs, comprising sepulchral urns, conical 
cippl with inscriptions, small idols of bronze, and other objects ot 
the same metal, pottery of buccliero , black or uncoloured, show- 
ing antiquity, not richness or elegance — with few of the beautiful 
figured vases, so abundant on the more luxurious sites of Vulci, 


8 Canina (Etruria Marit. Vol. II. p. 7o, 
tfcv. 100) gives an illustration of this piece 
of walling. 

7 The existence of a “Surrina or Sor- 
rinaNova” is made known by sundry in- 
scriptions, most of which have been found 
in the neighbourhood. Muratori, 201, U, 
and 1083, 8; Mariam, de Etrur. Metrop. 
p. 125. The names of Surina, and Civitas 
Surinam, were attached to tho place in the 
middle ages; Surianum, also, is said often 
to occur in old documents. Orioli (Nouvel. 
Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 41) says, the town of 
Surrina Nova stood half a mile from .Viter- 
bo, just whero Annio placed it, between 
the CJrbtta di Riello, the stream of the Ar- 
done, and the modem baths, where are 


town. Marini (Fiat. ArvnI. JI. p. 424), 
l of erred Suiiina Nova to Soriano on tin* 
eastern slope of the Ciminian ; but Orioli 
would rather consider that town to be the 
Surrina Vctus, from which this, distin- 
guished as Nova, may have been originally 
peopled. To me, however, it appears nunc 
probable, that the old town of this name 
was that on the very site of Viterbo, on 
the heights of the Cathedral, as already 
stated, and that when tho Roman settle- 
ment was made, on tho lower ground, indi- 
cated by Orioli, it received the epithet of 
“Nova," whilo that on tho original site 
w!ls distinguished only as “the old town, 
— vctus urbs — of which Viterbo is obviously 
a derivative. 
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Tarquinii, or Clusiuni. Hut ull these objects have been carried 
away by the Jesuits, and nothing is now left but a few monu- 
ments from Musarna, stored in a room on the ground floor. 
Here are sixteen sarcophagi of ne.nfro % some with bas-reliefs on 
the sides, and all with the effigy of the deceased of life-size reclin- 
ing on the lid. They are all from the newly discovered Etruscan 
town of Musama, and from one tomb, which we learn from the 
inscriptions to have been that of the family “ Alethnas," a name 
suggestive of a Greek origin. A singular feature in these in- 
scriptions is that they are not confined to the sarcophagi and lids 
as usual ; but some are carved on the recumbent effigies them- 
selves, in one case on the bosom, in three on the thigh— as if the 
figures were of bronze instead of stone. Another peculiarity is 
that the flesh of some of the males is coloured yellow instead of 
red. In the relief, on one sarcophagus, a soul is represented in 
a bin a, led by a demon, and followed by Cliarun. The art dis- 
played in these monuments is very rude, but it is the rudeness of 
the Decadence, not of primitive art. 

The only other collection of Etruscan antiquities at Viterbo is 
in the possession of Signor Giosafat Jhizzichelli, the proprietor 
of (Jastcl d’Asso, the discoverer of Musarna, and the explorer of 
many other cemeteries in the great Etruscan plain, and is the 
accumulated fruit of his researches. He is also the Government 
Inspector of excavations for this district. Of his courtesy and 
readiness to impart the results of his experience, 1 retain a grate- 
ful recollection. He possesses some beautiful Greek vases in 
the Second style, from C'orneto, of which the following are the 
most noteworthy : — 

Amphora . — Four naked, phallic Fauns in procession, each 
carrying a draped Mtenad on his shoulder, one of whom is 
playing the lyre, and two the double-pipes. 

Amphora . — A quadriga drawn by horses of surprising life and 
spirit. c * 

Amphora . — Hercules overcoming Nereus. 

Amphora . — Hercules contending with the Amazons. 

fcomc other vases of the same fpnn and style, with a brilliant 
lustre, and in wonderful preservation — all from Corneto. 

^ou see here — what is not seen elsewhere — the produce of 
excavations at Castel d’Asso. The vqses, which are numerous, 
ai ° 111 a very early style, but for the most part pseudo-archaic, 
mere Etruscan imitations of the so-called Phoenician style. When 
confronted with genuine vases of that style, the imitation is 
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palpable. Yet they are not of late date, but contemporaneous 
for they are always found in the same tombs with vases of 
bucchero , the earliest native pottery of Etruria. There are other 
painted vases in the late style of Magna Crtecia, and these also 
are local imitations. So that Castel d’Asso produces potterv of 
a very early and a very late period — of (500 n.c. and of 250 iuv— 
while the art of the intervening centuries is not represented. 
The tombs with architectural facades probably belonged to this 
interval ; for, though ransacked long ages since, the fragments of 
pottery found in them are not of the archaic bucchero, but of 
ordinary plain ware of a later date. Signor Bazziclielli possesses 
a beautiful bronze speech io, from this site, representing Venus 
(Turan) and Adonis (Atijns) embracing; another, of Hercules 
overcoming Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons; with other 
mirrors of inferior art, and numerous strigils, among them one 
of iron, retaining fragments of the cloth in which it was wrapt. 9 

Tn the wall of the church in front of this palace, is a Roman 
sarcophagus of marble, hearing a bas-relief of a lion contending 
with a hoar. An inscription shows it to have been raised in 
honour of a Viterbian damsel of the twelfth century,, who had such 
extraordinary beauty, that, like Helen, she became the cause of a 
war — “causa teterrima belli.” On her account the city wa* 
besieged by the Romans; and after unsuccessful assaults they 
agreed to raise the siege, on condition that the fair Galian.i 
displayed her charms from the ramparts — an instance of “tin* 
might, the majesty of loveliness ” never surpassed in any 
age. 

It may partly he owing to this Italian Helen that the daughters 
of Viterbo still enjoy a proverbial reputation for beauty. But 
these are delicate matters, not to be handled by an antiquary. 
What more shall I say of Viterbo '? It was the second city in the 
Papal State within the limits of ancient Etruria, and can still 
*boast of thirteen or fourteen thousand inhabitants, and in former 
times was often the residence of the Popes. I will say nothing ol 
tire remains of Santa Rosa, the holy patroness of the city— of the 
pulpit of San Bernardino of Siena — of the celebrated “Deposition 
of Sebastian del Piombo, from the design of Michael Angelo — of the 
palace where Olimpia Pamfili held her revels — of the Gothic 
Cathedral, stained with .the royal blood of England 1 — oi the 
quaint Episcopal palace adjoining, whose vast hall has witnessed 
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the election of some half-dozen popes— are they not all recorded 
by Murray ? Yet I must testify to the neatness and cleanliness 
of Viterbo— to the Tuscan character of its architecture— to its 
well-paved, ever dry streets— to its noble fountains, proverbial for 
their beauty— and I must not omit the abundant civility experi- 
enced in the hotel of the “ Angelo,” which the traveller should 
make his head-quarters while exploring the antiquities of the 
neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FEKKNTO. FKUKSTISTM. 

Si te gmta quics, ct ])rimam .somiius in horum 
Delcctat ; m te jnilvis stie]iitu.s«|ue rotnmin, 

Si la'ilit eaupona ; Ferciitiiiiim lie julelio.— Horat. 

The neighbourhood of Viterbo is rich in antiquities. It 
was not usual with the southern Etruscans to build on the 
summits of lofty mountains, or even on the higher slopes— 
therefore no remains are found on the Ciminian itself— hut all 
along its base stood city after city, now for the most part ui 
utter desolation, yet whose pristine magnificence can he traced 
in the sepulchres around them. The vast plain, also, north of 
the Ciminian, now in great part uncultivated, and throughout 
most thinly inhabited, teems with vestiges of long extinct 
civilisation. 

Five miles north of Viterbo, on the left of the road to Monte 
Fiascone, and near the Ponte Fo^tanile, is a remarkable assem- 
blage of ruins, called Le Casacce del Bacucco. One is an edifice 
of two stories, by some thought a temple of Serapis, most pro- 
bably because they fancied they could trace a corruption of this 
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word in its name, Bagni 'delle Serpi . 1 It is more vulgarly called 
\ H x Lettighetta, or the Warming-pan. Then there are several 
qiiiichilatenil buildings, evidently baths ; one retaining traces of 
some magnificence, being surmounted by an octagon which 
originally supported a cupola. From the character of these 
ruins, and the abundance of thermal springs in this district, it 
lias been with great probability supposed that tills is the site of 
the Aqua) Passeris of antiquity . 3 All these ruins are clearly of 
Roman times; but there is one monument on this site apparently 
of Etruscan construction. It is a mound of tufo shaped likes a 
cone, hollowed into a tomb, and girt with rectangular travertine 
masonry, like the tumuli of Tnrquinii. Its interior is very 
plain . 3 

Considerably to the east of Baeucoo, and about five miles north 
of Viterbo stand the ruins of an Etruscan city, now called Ferento 
or Ferenti. It is the ancient Ferentitium of Etruria , 4 the birth- 
place of the emperor Otho; and must not be confounded with the 
town of the same name in the land of the llerniei. That, the 
“ Fereiitinum of the rock,” stands on the summit of a lofty hill, 


1 Excavations weic nude here in 1830, 
ui'l htatueis and inosnc pavements wore 
liiought to light. Hull Inst 1831, p. 81; 
\nn hist. 18:35, 1 -7. C.timlli 

‘ (Jluvcr In. p. 5<il). The Peutingcuan 
Table places Aquse 1’a^eris hotwoen Fomin 
(Vsnand Volsinii, eleven miles from t lie 
h'linci, and nine from the latter. If Ve- 
• ull.i he the site of Konun Cu&mi, Ihc 
'lid.mrc to Uaeuceo is about correct, hut 
t lienee to Volsinii is fourteen miles ; and 
tins (ii.stanec Cluvci ius thinks was originally 
•t.itcd hy the Table, hut that XIIII. was 
<‘ni i uptrd by the transenher into VIIII. 
wIik li might very easily occur. 

IWossor Orioli also, who has published 
a long Latin inscription, found near Viterbo, 
icfiMimg to the springs and course of these 
“Aqua* Passeriana*,” is of opinion that the 
1'iitlis occupied the site of Bacucco. (Ann. 
Instit 1829, p. 174 — 179.) But Canina 
takes theUullicamc to be the Aqua Passeris, 
because there are no other hot springs in the 
neighbourhood to which Martial’s descrip- 
tion can apply— fervidi fluetus Passeris (VI. 
dng. 42). The name of Le Serpi, vulgarly 
Riven to the building at Bacucco, may be a' 
corruption of “ Scirpianum,” an estate 
mentioned by the said inscription as tra* 
versed by the Via Ferentiensis. Etr. 


Marit. IT., p. 133. 

J Bull Inst 1X.31, p. 85. It is consi- 
dered by Lenoir (Annali dell’ Inst. 1832, 
p. 277), fi om the ehai.wter of its mouldings, 
to he of Human consti notion, in imitation 
of tombs genuinely Eli ir-can ; but I have 
already shown, in ti eating of the tombs of 
Fallen, that a resemblance to Homan archi- 
tecture is not noeessaiily an evidence against 
an Etruscan origin ; and it is clear that the 
Romans could as w r el l imitate the Kti uscans 
in the mouldings as in the general character 
of the tomb. For an illustration of this tomb, 
see Mon. I tied. Inst. I. tav. XLI. 111. 

4 I5y Strabo (V. p. 226), Tacitus (Ilist. 
II. 50), Pliny (III. 8), and Suetonius (Otho 
I.), it is willed Ferentinum ; hy Ptolemy 
(licog. p. 72, cd. Hoi tii) Plierentia ; hy 
Vitruvius (II. 7) Fcrcntum It may also 
bo referred to as Fcrcntum by Suetonius 
(Vespas. 3). It seems to havo given name 
to an Etruscan family, mentioned on a 
sepulchral urn of Perugia— “A rnth Phrenti- 
natc Pisicc.” It is strange that Vcrmiglioli, 
who gives this inscription (Iscriz. Perug. 
I. 319)/ should have thought of an analogy 
with the Frentani of Samnium, or with the 
Ferentinates of Latium, rather than with 
this town of Etruria. 
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and to the traveller from Home to Naples by the tipper road, i s 
an object of interest on account of its massive Cyclopean walls- 
this is on the level of the great Etruscan plain, girt about, how- 
ever, by profound ravines. Nor must it be confounded with 
Fcrentum in Apulia, a town also situated in a plain, 

t arvum 

Pingne tenent humilis Fcrenti. 5 

We have no record of this town in Etruscan times, though the 
sepulchres around it give sure evidence of such an antiquity. It 
must have been a dependency of Volsinii. The earliest mention 
of it is in the time of Augustus, when it was a Roman colony of 
small importance, 6 and, if the passage of Horace which heads 
this chapter refer to this town, 7 it was then a quiet, secluded, 
country village. Then we hear of it as the birthplace of the 
Emperor Otho ; 8 and as the site of a temple of Fortune, 0 pro- 
bably the Etruscan goddess, Nurtia, who had a celebrated shrine 
at Volsinii, not many miles distant. It continued in existence 
after the fall of the Empire, and rose into the importance of an 
episcopal see, 1 but was utterly destroyed in the eleventh century, 
by the Viterbesi, in their zeal to exterminate a heresy with which 
its inhabitants were tainted, that heresy being that they repre- 
sented Christ on the cross with liis eyes open, instead of being 
urthodoxly closed ! 

. The area of the town is covered with ruins of the three epochs 
into which its history may be divided. The greater part are 
foundations of houses and other structures of the middle ages. 
There are considerable remains of Roman pavement of polygonal 
blocks of basalt; and setcral Roman structures in ruin, among 
which a tower with a vaulted roof is prominent. Some of the 
ruins of later date are raised on foundations of Roman antiquity. 
Tlie walls of the town are in great part overthrown, but fragments 
of them remain, and many of the rectangular blocks which com- 


8 Bar. III. Od. 4, 15. ' 

Strabo, V. p. 226 ; Frontinns (ile 
( ’olon. } also caljs it a colony ; Vitruvius (loc. 
eit.') and Tacitus (Hist. II. 50) a munici- 
pmm. « 

1 Cluver (II. p. 503) is decidedly of this 
opinion ; and shows that it could, not have 
applied to the other Ferentinum, which 
was precisely amid the dust and the noise 


of that great thoroughfare, tlie Latin Way. 
Cramer (I. p. 225) follows his opinion. 

H Sucton. Otho I. ; Tacit. Hist. II. ^ 
Aur. Viet. Imp. Otho, 

9 Tacit. Aunal. XV. 53. 

1 1 Cluver. II. p. 562. Camilli, Mon. di 
Viterbo, pp. 62, 84. An inscription K* 
corded by Orelli calls it “ nplendidUsiwa 
civitas.” 
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posed them, lie scattered on the slopes around. 3 The sites of 
several gates arc distinctly traceable. 

But the grand monument at Ferento is the theatre. In its 
perfect slate it must have been a truly imposing edifice j even 
now, though all the winds of heaven play through its open arclies, 
it is a most majestic ruin, with every advantage of situation to 
increase its effect on the senses. For it stands on the brink of a 
precipice, overhanging a wooded and picturesque ravine, amid 
solitude, ruin, and desolation, where for centuries man has left 
his dwelling to the falcon, the owl, the bat, the viper, and the 
lizard, and where his foot or voice now rarely calls forth echoes— 
with the wide plain on every hand, the dark gloomy mass of the 
t'iminian in front, the swelling Mount of Fiaseone behind, and 
the snowy ranges of the Umbrian Apennines in the horizon. 

The stage-front of the theatre is one hundred and thirty-six 
feet in length, of massive masonry, composed of large rectangular 
utlcanic blocks uncemented ; not, as in the Etruscan walls 
already described, laid lengthways and endways in alternate 
courses, but like those in the northern division of the land, 
arranged rather with regard to the size and form of the blocks 
themselves than -to any predetermined order or style* of masonry. 
1' remits peculiar character, and its evidently superior antiquity 
to the rest of the structure, I am inclined to regard this facade as 
Etruscan. The construction of its gates might be. cited as an 
objection. There are seven of these, the largest in the centre, — 
all with tint architraves composed of cuneiform blocks bidding 
together on the principle of the arch, though without cement ; as 
is proved in one gateway, where, the masonry being dislocated, 
the keystone has slipt down several inches, yet is still supported 
b\ the contiguous blocks.'* This mode of construction, like the 
arch itself, has generally been supposed a Homan invention ; but 


Hu 1 extant poitinns of the walls, arc 
tf'Heially of small niasomy, either Homan 
"> »f “ the low times ; ” but there .ire frag- 
ments on the noi thorn side, of more ancient 
and more massive character. They 
,llu in, lee, 1 very i>eculiar, the blocks being 
neatly s, l l iiuo, without any regularity in 
s '*' or anangement, and being often let 
into one another, — more like the masonry 
f ' r t ) ,at uvular quadrangle on the Viii 
£l’l ,la > w luch Gell called the “Campus 
‘ ll,x ' r Honit iorum,” but which Oanina, with 

milni morn 1 


vsfriitrt, than any other ancient walling in 
Etruria ; though there is also some resem- 
blance to the pier of a ruined budge at 
Yeii, mentioned at page 10 of this work. 

3 This has fallen since the above was 
written, ami the architrave is destroyed. 
Its place is seen to the left in the woodcut 
at page 150. 

The .central gate, which is represented in 
the woodcut, is more than 1 2 ft. in height, 
and is 10 ft. 2 in. wide ; the next on either 
hand, 8 ft. 1 in. ; the next two, 7 ft. C in. ; 
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tlicre is now little doubt that the arch* in Italy had an Etruscan 
origin ; therefore, ‘seeing the perfection to which the arched vault 
had been brought at a very early age in the Cloaca Maxima, there 
is nothing in, the peculiar style or construction of this flat arch 
which militates against its being of Etruscan formation ; for tin- 
principle of cuneiform sustentation once discovered, the progress 
from one application of it to another must have been short and 
easy. 

This massive masonry rises to the height of ten courses. On 
it rests a mass of Homan brickwork, of Imperial times, with 
several arched openings, intended to admit light into the passage 
within. This passage, or postsremum, which runs the whole 
length of the facade, is about four feet wide, and its inner wall, 
or the arena, is also of red Itonian brick. One vast mass of this 
wall has been loosened from its foundation, probably by the same 
convulsion of nature which dislocated the gateway, and reclines 
against the outer wall, adding much to the picturesque effect of 
the ruins. The passage must have been a means of communica- 
tion for the actors behind the scenes, and in two parts it widens 
ftjnto a chamber — the para seen ion of the Greek theatre — for their 
convenience in changing costumes. Within the theatre all is 
ruin— a cliaos of fallen masonry, shapeless masses of rock and 
red brick-work, overgrown with weeds and moss — the orchestra 
filled up to the level of the stage — not a seat of the raven re- 
maining, that part of the theatre being only distinguishable la 
the semicircle of arches which inclosed it. These are of regular 
and massive masonry, of a hard grey tufo whitened by lichen— a 
whiteness quite dazzling in the sunshine. The semicircle which 
they originally formed is not complete. Commencing with the 
first arch at the south-western angle of the arc, there are eleven 
in an unbroken series ; then occurs ft gap, where one has been 
destroyed ; then follow nine more in succession ; and six or seven 
are wanting to complete the semicircle. Attached to tlio first is 
another, at an angle with it, indicating the line of the chord of 
the arc, the division between the cave a and the proscenium ; ami 
its distance from the walls of the scena shows the depth of the 
stage. These arches are beautifully formed, the blocks shaped 
with uniformity, and fitted with great nicety, though without 
cement. 4, Cauina, the Bo pi an architect, regards them as an in' 


4 These arches vary from 7 i ft. to 9 ft. 
in span. They are based on pillars about 


supporting a simple lip-impost, also a single 
block ; as is likewise the mfflte raised on it, 


4 hap. -viv.] the theatre —architectural renown. 
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tcrior structure only, and thinks there was an outer range of arches 
for the external adornment of the theatre, as in those of Pompeii, 
{in d of Marcellus at Rome. He says that, from its excellent state 
of preservation, the scena in this ruin gives us a more complete 
idea of that part in ancient theatres than can be derived from any 
other remain of the same description extant, particularly in the 
distinction between the “ royal gate ” in the centre, and the 
stranger-gates ” on either hand . 5 Canina pronounced this 
theatre a Roman structure, as late as the time of Otho ; (l yet the 
lower part of the facade has an air of much superior antiquity, 
and from its resemblance to the masonry of other Etruscan sites, 
lias strong claims to be considered Etruscan . 7 

Ferentum, though small, and probably at no time of political 
importance, was celebrated for the beauty of its public monu- 
ments. Vitruvius cites them as exhibiting “the infinite virtues” 
of a stone hewn from certain quarries, called “ Anitiamo,” in the 
territory of Tarquinii, and especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Yolsinian Lake. This stone, says lie, was similar to that of the 
Alban Mount in colour, />., it was grey like pcprrino ; it was 
proof alike against frost and lire, and of extreme hardness and 
durability, as might be seen from tin 1 monuments of Ferentum, 
which were made of it. “ For there are noble statues of wondrous 
workmanship, and likewise figures of smaller size, together with 
foliage and acanthi, delicately carved, which albeit they be ancient, 
appear as fresh as if they were hut just now finished.” The 
brass-founders, he adds, find this stone most useful for 
moulds. “ Were these quarries near the City, it would be well to 

0 Kir. Mai it. II, pp. 13-2, 141. The 
plan of tins' thcatie, and its measure- 
ments in Tuscan bnteria , aie given in the 
Annals of the Institute 1.S39. Tuv. d’ Agg. 
F. 

7 The semicircle of airhex, though of 
the same niatcual .as this f.if.ide, and very 
massive, seems, from the lcgulauty of its 
masonry, to be of later date. I regai d it 
as Komati. That the biickwork is but a 
repair of a moie ancient structure is most 
clear, from the irregularity of the upper 
line of the masonry below it, and from the 
brickwork filling up its deficiencies. See 
the woodcut at page 156. It appears to 
me probable that the original Etruscan 
theatre having fallen into decay, Otho, or 
one of the early Emperors, put it into 
repair. 


The length of the elioid of the are, or the 
gi cutest width of the theatre, according to 
HiV measurement, is exactly 200 English 
feet. The depth of the stage is 33 feet. 

\ itruv. V. 6. The seven gates in the 
outei wall are a very unusual number ; but 
m the arena there is only the legitimate 
number of three ; the rest opening into the 
niuin alone. There are no traces of 
a poitico at the back of the theatre, as was 
common in (Ircek edifices of this descri -> 
tll »n. Yitniv. V. 9. 

Tins is ccitaiuly the best preserved seam 
*n Italy ; but that of Taormina in Sicily is 
1 ” nie perfect, having a second story ; and 
that of Aspendus in Faraphylia is entire , 
^ith three stories inside, and four outside, 
I learn from the drawings of my friend, 
Mr. Edward Falkener. 
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construct everythin" of this stone .' ” 8 Pliny speaks of this stone 
in the same laudatory terms, but calls it a white silex . 9 Canina 
takes this stone to be nenfro ; l but ncnfro was found at Gabii, 
and was well known and much used at Home. Moreover, ncnfro 
lias not the properties assigned to this stone by Vitruvius. 
When last at Ferento, I sought particularly to obtain light on 
this subject. Among the numerous blocks with which the site is 
strewed, I remarked very few fragments of architectural decora- 
tion ; nothing that would at all bear out the praises of Vitruvius . 3 
The cliffs beneath the town are a sort of travertine; yet the 
masonry of the theatre is of a yellowish tufo, not unlike ncnfro • 
and the town walls are composed of the same or of limestone. 
This hitter, which is also found in abundance among the scat- 
tered masses, seems too hard for the chisel. I could perceive 
nothing which answered to the description of Vitruvius. 

In the neighbourhood of Ferento are sepulchres, some of 
Roman, but most of Etruscan construction. A few of those an* 
tumuli, not of the large si/e seen at Veii, rather like those so 
abundant at Tarquinii; but the majority are caves hollowed in the 
rocks. Orioli mentions some remarkable tombs in a plain near 
the town, called Piano de’ Pozzi, because these tombs are entered 
by oblong wells or shafts sunk to a great depth in the earth, with 
niches cut in the sides for the feet and hands, as in the tombs of 
Civita Castellana and Falleri. One of the shafts into which ho 
descended was eighty feet deep, another, one hundred and 
twenty ; and at the bottom were horizontal passages, opening at 
intervals into sepulchral chambers/ 

The visitor may vary his route on his return to Viterbo, by 
way of Vitorchiano, a small town three or four miles from Ferento. 
A competent guide, however, is requisite, for there is merely a 
foot-path. Vitorchiano seems to have been an Etruscan site, from 


8 Vitruv. TI. 7. 

# Plin. Nat, Hist. XXXVI. 40. 

1 Canina, Arch. Ant. • VIII. p. 86. 
Hut ho subsequently altered his opinion, 
and in his last work (Etruria Mar it. II., 
p. 40) he asserts that the quarries in ques- 
tion have been recently found near Bag- 
nar6a, and that the stone is now used at 
Rome for pavements. He maintains that 
the lower pait of the sccna and the arches 
of the cavea of the theatre at Ferento are 
all constructed of the stone from these 


2 There is a stone, quarried at Manzinna, 
near the Lake of Bracciano, which has 

some of the properties ascribed to that men- 
tioned by Vitruvius and Pliny, and is 
much used in Rome, at the present day, for 
moulds for metal-casting. 

3 Orioli ap. Inghir. Monumenti Etruschi 
IV. p. 189. In Magna Griecia also such 
tombs liavo been found, the shafts to which 
Arc sunk sometimes perpendicularly, hke 
wells, sometimes obliquely, as in the 
Egyptian pyramids. — De Jorio. Sepol. 
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the slight excavations which have been made in its neighbour- 
hood. Its ancient name is unknown, but in 1435 it was colonised 
hy the inhabitants of Norchia, who deserted their native town on 
necount of its insalubrity, and migrated hither. Hence its modern 
name Vitorehinno (Vic us Orclanus). 1 It possesses the exclusive 
yi‘dit of providing servants for the Senator of Home — that solitary 
representative of the mighty body which once ruled the world. 
This pmilege is derived, tradition asserts, from classic times, and 
was accorded in perpetuity to Vitorehiano by a certain emperor, 
because one of its townsmen extracted a thorn from his foot. In 
virtue thereof, every forty years, the principal families in the place 
assemble and draw lots for their order of annual service ; each 
family sending one of its members to Home in its turn, or selling 
the pmilege, which custom has fixed at a certain price. The 
truth of this may he tested hy any one who chooses to impure on 
the Capitol of the Senator’s servants, distinguished by their red 
and yellow, beef-eating costume. The validity of the privilege 
was contested, some years since, and the Vitorchianesi came oft 
with Hying colours. 


4 Ann. Inst. 1833, \> 21- 



CHAPTER XV. 

BOXIABZO. 

Miicnmr penile homines 7 —mnnuincnta fatiseunt, 

Molt* eliani s.iMs nominibusqnc von it. — A usonius. 

Keec libct Jiiscos Tyirhenuijiic nionstnv 
Diccic. Ovid. 

About twelve miles east of Viterbo, on the same slope of the 
Cimininn, is the village of Bomarzo, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of an Etruscan town where extensive excavations have been 
made. The direct road to it runs along the base of the mountain, 
but the excursion may be made more interesting by a detour to 
Fdrento, which must be done in the saddle, the road being quite 
impracticable for vehicles. 

From Ferento the path leads across a deep ravine, past the 
village of lie Grotte di Santo Stefano, whose name marks the 
existence of caves in its neighbourhood , 1 and over the open heath 
towards Bomarzo. But before reaching that place, a wooded 
ravine, Fosso della Vezza, which forms a natural fosse to the 
Cimininn, has to he crossed, and here the proverb — Chi ra piano 
va sano — must be borne in mind. A more steep, slippery, and 
dangerous tract I do not remember to have traversed in Italy. 
Stiff miry clay, in which the steeds will anchor fast; rocks 
shelving and smooth-faced, like inclined planes of ice, are the 
alternatives. Let the traveller take warning, and not pursue this 
track after heavy rains. It would be advisable, especially if ladies 
are of the party, to return from Ferento to Viterbo, and to take 
the direct road thence to Bomarzo. A diligence runs daily 
between Viterbo and the railway station at Orte, passing not far 
from Bomarzo. 

f 

1 I could not learn that excavations had with no great success. He found, howover, 
been made here, though at Monte Calvello, another well-tomb, similar to thoso of 
about 14 mile beyond, lluggieri of Viteil>o Ferento, the shaft to which was 127 pahn* 
excavated in 1845 for Prince Doria, hut deep. 
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This is a village of considerable size situated on a wooded cliff- 
bound platform, with an old castle of the Borghese family at tlio 
verge of the precipice. It commands a glorious view of the vale 
of the Tiber, and the long chain of Umbrian and Sabine Apen- 
nines to the east; of the vast Etruscan plain to the north, with 
Monte Fiascone like a watch-tower in the midst, and the giant 
masses of Monte Cetona and Monte Amiata in the far horizon. 
Like most villages in the old Papal State, Bomarzo is squalid in 
the extreme ; so that as we rode down its main street, not a house 
could we see whose exterior promised decent accommodation. 
AW pulled up at one of the best, the Casa Fosci, to which we 
had been directed as a place where travellers were entertained. 

One great point of contrast between France and Italy — I may 
say, between northern and southern Europe — is that in every 
French village or hamlet, be it ever so small, there is some one 
house, often several, where Pierre or Jean so-and-so “donne a 
boire et a manger,” or “ loge a pied ct a cheval; ” but in Central 
and Southern Italy such signs are as rare as notices of spiritual 
refreshment and halting-places for the devotee are abundant. 
Here and there a withered bush at a doorway shows that wine 
may be had within; but as to an inn, except on the great liigli- 
A\a\s — you might as well look for a club-house. Some one or 
more of the most respectable inhabitants of these country-towns 
and villages is always, however — thank Mercury ! — ready to 
entertain the traveller, for a consideration — for what will not an 
Italian do for gain ? — especially the Homans, who, however 
unlike in some points, resemble their ancestors in thirst for 
foreign spoil. “Omnia Itonne cum pretio holds good now as 
in Juvenal’s day. This occasional Boniface is generally a man 
ot decayed fortunes, and, as in this instance, shows his gentle 
blood by his courtesy and attention, and by doing everything 
that the slender resources of a country village will allow, to con- 
tribute to the traveller’s comfort. The ruder sex may be content 
with their modicum of this, and tlmnk God it is not less, but 
should ladies desire to explore the antiquities of Bomarzo I can 
scarcely’ recommend them to make more than a flying visit. 

I’he site of the Etruscan town, which Bomarzo represents, lies 
0,1 a platform nearly two miles to the north of the village, 
separated from it by the deep ravine of La Yezza. From the 
brow of the further height the valley of the Tiber opened beneath 
Us , ^he r <>yal river winding through it, washing the base of many 
a town-eapt height, of which that of Mugnano was the nearest 
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and most prominent, and that of Orte the most distant, while 
midway lay the Yadimonian lake, on whose shores the Roman 
eagle twice soared in triumph,, and the fate of Etruria was doubly 
sealed as a dependent nation. 2 

The first ruin which met our eye was some Roman baths, in 
three parallel vaults of opus incerinm , very massive in character. 
They are clearly of Roman construction ; for cement, though not 
unknown to the Etruscans, was rarely, if ever, used in their 
architecture — never to such an extent as to form the principal 
portion of the masonry. This ruin is without the ancient town, 
and the platform on which it stands, called Rian della Coloima, 
is united to that of the town by a narrow neck of land. Here 
Ruggicri of Viterbo made excavations for Prince Borghesc, and 
found no less than twenty speech] in one tomb. 3 

On passing this strait, fragments of pottery, bricks, and wrought 
stone strewn over the ground, showed us we wove on the site of 
former habitation ; but no more definite remains could I perceive 
than some fragments of red tessellated pavement — probably 
marking the site of an iinpluviuHi, or tank in the court of a 
private house. The town must have been of very small import- 
ance, for its size is limited by the natural boundaries of cliffs, 
save at the narrow neck already mentioned ; and the space thus 
circumscribed forms a single field of no great dimensions. Of 
the ancient walls not one stone remains on another; hut beneath 
the brow of the hill on the cast lit; a few of the blocks, of red 
tufo, and of the dimensions usual in Etruscan walls in the 
volcanic district. In the cliff', on the same side, are two sewers 
opening in the rock, similar to those on other Etruscan sites. 

The name of this town in Etruscan times we have no means of 
determining. It has been supposed to he Mteonia, or Pneonin, 
but there is no authority for this in ancient writers. liy r others 
it has been thought to be Polimartium ; but as this is a name 
mentioned only in works of the middle ages/ it may have had no 
connection with the Etruscan town, hut may have been simply 
the original of the village of Bomarzo. 

The existence of an Etruscan town on this site had for ages 
been forgotten, when some years since it was proved by the dis- 

2 See Chapter XI. Mugnano claims to f.iMes and the plague. May not his own 
be the birthplace of Uingio Sinilwldi, a existence be called into question ?— may he 
famous traveller of the olden time, who not be an European embodiment of tho 
visited Ceylon, Japan, the Eastern Archi- oriental myth of Sinbad the Sailor ? 


pelago, China, and Tartary, at a date when ;f Hull. Inst. 1845, p. 21. 
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covery of tombs containing articles of value and interest. Exca- 
vations were commenced in 1830, and have since been carried on 
with various success. 

The platforms to the south and west of the town seem to have 
] }( rn the chief depositories of its dead. A few tombs are seen in the 
cliff's beneath the walls, but the greater part are sunk deep below 
the surface of the ground as at Tarquinii and Vulci, and were 
entered by long narrow passages, descending obliquely. Though 
very many have been excavated, few now remain open; the greater 
part, as at Veii and Vulci, have been reclosed, in order to save 
for lillage the few yards of earth occupied by the entrance- 
passages. Many tombs do not merit preservation, but on the 
other hand it is well known that some of the most interesting 
opened in former years in this and other cemeteries are not now 
to he entered, and their very sites are forgotten. 

The principal group of tombs that still remain open, is on the 
edge of tlie hill facing bomarzo. Two of them merit a few words 
of description. One is called 

(rllOTTA DELLA COLONNA 

from a massive pillar of Doric-like simplicity, which supports 
the ceiling. The chamber is about thirteen feet square, and 
seven in height, with a roof slightly vaulted, in the form of a 
camber-arch. The door is of the usual Etruscan form, smaller 
above than below, like Egyptian and Doric doorways ; and the 
vail on each side of it, within the tomb, is lined with masonry — 
a rare feature in Etruscan tombs, especially in those of subter- 
raneous excavation. The blocks are very massive and neatly 
rusticated, u clear proof that this style of masonry was used by 
the Etruscans ; a fact also attested by other remains on Etruscan 
sites. It is worthy of remark that this style, which probably 
originated in Etruria, is still prevalent in this part of Italy; and 
Hie grand palaces of Florence and Siena, so far as masonry is 
concerned, may be purely traditional imitations of those of 
Etruscan Lucumoiies, raised five-and-twenty centuries ago. 

The character of this tomb is most solemn and imposing. The 
voch-hewn pillar in the midst, more simple and severe than any 
Doric column 5 — the hare, damp walls of rock — the massive 

• 

Canina cites this as the most striking hewn columns in tlie tnrahs of Bcni-IIassan. 
cviuilile of a Doric.-likc column among the Etruria Marit. II., i>. 16(5. This column 
to he found in Etruscan tombs, is singularly formed, the side facing the 
11,1 fitter “tin a * rt hi i o ia mwa cSokcimr uYiOi 1Y n iWAvi rg; 1 j_ TJu 
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blocks of masonry — the yawning sarcophagus with its lid over, 
thrown, and the dust of the long-forgotten dead exposed to view 
— the deep gloom never broken but by the torch of the curious 
traveller — all strike the soul with a chill feeling of awe. 


CllOTTA Dipinta. 

Let us leave this tomb and enter another hard by. AVe are in 
a chamber whoso walls, gaily painted, are alive with sea-horses 
snorting and plunging — water-snakes uprearing their crests and 
gliding along in slimy folds — dolphins sporting as in their natiw 
element — and, — can we believe our eyes? — grim and hideous 
caricatures of the human face divine. One is the head of an old 
man, with eye starting from its socket, and mouth wide open as 
though smitten with terror. Another is a face elongated into a 
coffin form, or like the head of an ox, with one eye blotted from 
his visage, and the other regarding you with a fixed stare, no 
nostrils visible, the mouth gaping above a shapeless chin, and 
the hair standing out stiffiy from the head, as though electrified. 

1 could not readily bring myself to believe that this caricature 
was of ancient execution ; hut, after minute examination, I was 
convinced that it wns of the same date, and by the same hand, as 
the other paintings in this tomb, which arc indubitably Etruscan. 
All are drawn in the same broad and sketchy style, with red and 
black crayons — “ rubrica picta ant carbolic.” 

In the centre of one wall is a third head, no caricature, and 
probably the portrait of the Etruscan for whom the tomb was 
constructed, and whose ashes were found in his sarcophagus. 
The other two heads may represent respectively Cliarun and 
Typlion, i.c. the angel or minister of Death, and the principle of 
Destruction, both of whom are usually depicted as hideous as the 
imagination of the artist could conceive. 0 

Tli2>2 )<,c<utl 2 )l water-snakes are symbols frequently found in 
Etruscan tombs, either depicted on the walls, or sculptured on 
sarcophagi and urns. They are generally regarded as emblematic 
of the passage of the soul from one state of existence to another, 
an opinion confirmed by the frequent representation of boys 

shaft is 5 ft. high, ami 18 inches in ilia- G Typlion is here, as elsewhere in tins 
meter, with a plain base. The capital is \york, used conventionally, to express a di- 

2 ft. square, with its lower edge .bevelled viriity of Etruscan mythology, whose name 

down to the shaft. The whole is crowned has not yet been ascertained, but who hears 
by an abacus, 4 ft. square, and, like the some analogy to the Typhon of Egyptian and 
cauitaj.. about .1 ft. i j ccjl — Gjy^kauvO»dcsLv^JSeQXlhanter XXj. 
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jldinct- on tlidir backs. This view is, moreover, borne out by 
their amphibious character — horse ami fish, snake and fish — 
evidently referring to a two-fold state of existence. The dolphins, 
which form a border round the .apartment, painted alternately 
black and red, are a common sepulchral ornament, and are 
supposed to have a similar symbolical reference ; 7 * though they 
hau 1 also been considered as emblematic of the maritime power 
of the Etruscans, the “ sea-kings ” of antiquity.** The rolling 
border beneath them represents the waves, in which they are 
supposed to be sporting 


circum clari delphines in orbem 
iEquorn verrebant canilis, icstumque secabant. 

Wxt, to the Typhon-head is a large jar, sketched on the wall, 
out of which tw T o serpents with forked tongues arc rising. The 
demons or genii of Etruscan mythology are commonly represented 
brandishing these reptiles in their hands, or with them bound 
round their brows or wiiists, and sometimes, as in this case. 
Inning them by their side. That snakes were also made use of 
by the Etruscan priests and soothsayers, as by the Egyptian, to 
establish their credit for superior powers in the minds of the 
people, as evincing control over the most deadly and untraetable 
creatures in existence, may be learned both from history and 
from sepulchral monuments , 9 and it is possible that those used in 
the service of the temples were kept in such jars us this . 1 


7 (foil Mus. Etr. II. p. 23(5. Tngliirami 
Mon Etuis I. p. 1(10. Some have imagined 
Hut Hit; dolphins so frequently introduced 
on Ktmscan sepulchral monuments have 
U’tcience to the stoiy of Dionysos, told in 
the Ilomnie Hymn to that god, who, 
when seized hy some Tyrrhene piiatos, ns- 
Munrd the lorm of a lion (v. 41), or, as 
Apollodoi ns has it, turned the mast and 
l '.us into sci pouts, and lilled the ship with 
,v > ,m d the music of pipes, which so ter* 
uheil the crew that they leaped into the 
hlM > and weic transfoi mod to dolphins. 
Mlod III. 5, 3. cf. Ovid. Met. III. 
ft sn/. Serv. ad 2En. I. (>7. Hygimis, 
Nonnus, Dionys. XLV. p. lltil, ed. 
Ihinov. ICO.',. Eurip. Cycl. 112. lint \\ 

1 -le.ir that these pirates were Tyrrhene 

t the Lydian coast, not Etiuscans. 
M ' l ‘ Nielmhr, I. p. 42. Muller, Ktrus. 
C, “l. “■ 4. uivl J vi-i.v 


called from this f.ihle — Tyri bonus piscis— 
Seneca, Again. 451. cf. Stat. Aeliil. L 
5(5. The dolphin is also an cmldcm of 
Apollo, who once assumed its foiin, and 
drove a ship fioin Crete to (hksa. Horn, 
llym. Apol. 401, ct net/. 

8 Tvpfavol 6aA\aTTOKpaTovvT(f. Diod. 
Sic. V. p. 295, 316. Straho V. p. 222. 

y Livy (VII. 17) lecoids that the Etuis- 
can priests made use of tlieso animals to 
strike tciror into their foes. See also Flu- 
i us. T. 12, and Fiont. Strat. II. 4, 17. 

1 The scipent was an object of divination 
among the Latins (.Elian. Nat. An. XT. 
cap. 10), and probably also among the 
Etruscans, as it continues to be among ( cr- 
tain psople of Asia and Africa. Sei penis 
were worshipped by the Egyptians, anil 
cherished in tlrnir temples (.Elian. X. cap. 
31, XI. 17, XVII. 5), and the Greeks kept 

■»» t.lin fimmli-s nf 
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111 this tomb was found the curious sarcophagus, now in tin* 
British Museum, of temple -shape, with a pair of serpents, i n 
knotted coils on the roof ;• and it appears highly probable, fr om 
this and the other adornments of the sarcophagus, as Audi as 
from the serpent-jar painted on the wall, that this was tin* 
sepulchre of some augur or anuqx’.i', skilled in the mysteries of 
“the Etruscan Discipline,” and in interpreting the will of 
Heaven. His name, we learn from his sarcophagus, was “Yel 
Urinates,” a family name met with in other parts of Etruria;’ 
and his portrait is probably seen on the right-hand Avail.’' 

From the freedom of tin* sketches on the Avails, from tl le 
Greek character of the ornaments, and the peculiar style of tin* 


Eacchus (Schol. ad Aristoph. Pint. JIT. sc. 
‘2, (590), piobably because iliis leptile Axas 
a symbol of 1 exoneration ami i ('novation. 
The soipcnt is also a well-known emblem 
of Apollo, of bis son JE'-cuLpitis, and of 
Miiicixu in bei chauutci of Jl^gicin. 

The Homans also connected the soipcnt 
Avith the woisbip of the bales; this leptile 
being always found on tin 1 Lai ana of the 
houses at Pompeii. The soipcnt indeed 
seems to have been used by the llomans as 
a maik of sacred ness. They wete wont to 
]«ilnt it on as alls for the same pmpose that 
the modern Italians paint c. losses or souls 
in puigatuiy. 

1’ingo duos angiios pneii, locus 
est s&eer * o\tia, &c. f 
says Fersius (Sat T. 113) Whether it he 
a traditional custom, or a mere coiik idenoe, 
I know not, but the modem Italians, espe- 
cially the llomans, arc A T eiy fond of chalk- 
ing huge serpents on a\ alls, generally chained 
to a post. 

Soipcnts were regarded by the ancients 
as genii of the place where they w ere lound; 
oi as ministers to the dead; as when .Eneas 
secs one issue from the tomb of Jus father 
lie Avas 

Incertus geniumne loci, famulumnc 
parentis 

Esse putet. — .En. V. 95. 

So also Yal. Flacc. Argon. III. 458. — Um- 
Lrarum famuli. So says Isidore (Orig. 
XII. 4)— Angues apud gentiles, pro geniis 
loeorum cranfc liabiti semper. Scficca (do 
Ira II. 31) speaks of them at banquets, 
gliding among the goblets on the table ; so 
also Virgil describes the serpent mentioned 


(.En. V. 90). 

— agmine longo 

Tandem inter patents el le\ia poruU 
sei pens, 

Libavitquo dapes 

cf Val. Flacc. loe. eit. It is probnble that 
the sei pent wiw delineated outlie walls ot 
tombs, not so umch to ni.uk the sa< indue-, 
of the spot, as to keep it inviolate h\ ex- 
citing the superstitious tenor of intimitis 

2 The name Urinates is insenbed nn 
rock-tomb at Castel d’ Asso. It ocuu* 
also among the Etnisean family names ot 
Pemgia, Volterra, and Cliiusi. 

• { This sareopliagus is unique. Tt seems 
from the sloping roof, joint-tiles, andante- 
fixm, to have repicsented a house oi temple, 
yet nothing like a door is visible The Ini 
lnw a winged sphinx at each end of the 
ridge, and in the middle aie a pair of sei* 
pents euiiously knotted together like ioj>es 
The antefixra are female heads, piolwhlx 
Larva?, as on tlic black puttci y of Chiusi 
and Saitcauo. At each end of the monu- 
ment arc griffons, or beasts of piey, do- 
a ou ring antelopes, and on the sides at each 
angle is a figure, also in relief, one repio* 
seating Chanin with his hammer and a 
crested snake m his hand; another, a 
Avinged female genius, with a drawn sword; 
a third, a similar ligme, with «n oi|cn 
scroll; and the fourth, a waiiinr, with 
sword and shield. The wdiole was oiigni- 
ally covered with stucco and coloured, ami 
i traces of red, black, and blue, may still he 
detected. The name— Yel Urinates-*-!* 
inscribed on one side just beneath the h«. 
A plate of it is given, Mon. Incd. lnstit. 

1 WTTT 1 11. ■ lir . *1 ini. 
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sircophagus, this tomb cannot he of early date. Tt must he 
some centuries later than the Grotta Campngna at Yeii, coeval 
Autli tlie latest painted tombs of Corneto, probably subsequent to 
ihe conquest of Etruria, though betraying no foreign influence, 
miu‘ in its style of* art, and the character of its adornments . 4 

This is the only painted tomb yet found in this necropolis. 
The generality of sepulchres on this site arc quadrilateral, of 
moderate size, with a broad ledge or bench of rock round three 
sides, on which lay the bodies, sometimes in sarcophagi, some- 
times uncofliiied, with a lamp of terra-cotta or bronze at the head 
of each; and weapons, vases, and other sepulchral furniture 
iii < >uiicl. These benches were occasionally hollowed into sarco- 
phagi, which were covered by large sun-burnt tiles, three feet or 
more in length. Body -niches, so common at Sutri, Civita 
Castellana, and Ealleri, are seldom found on this site; and even 
Miiall niches lor lamps or vases are rare. I observed one tomb 
under the town-walls, which seems to have been circular, with a 
pillar in the centre — the usual form of the sepulchres of Voltorra. 
In some instances, sarcophagi have been found not in tombs, hut 
-unk like our modern coffins, a few feet below the surface of the 
gionnd, covered with large tiles, or stone slabs. These were for 
the bodies of the poor. At this site they did not always lmry 
tlieir dead ; for vases are often found containing calcined remains. 

As every necropolis in Etruria has its peculiar style of tomb, 
so there is a peculiarity also in the character of the sepulchral 
limiiture. On this site the beautiful painted vases of Yulci and 
Tnnpiinii are not common; those, however, with yellow figures, 
me not so rare as the more archaic, with black on a yellow 
grouud ; but they are seldom in a good style of art. Articles of 
bronze, often of great richness and beauty, arc abundant; consist- 
ing of helmets, often gilt, shields, greaves, and other portions of 
aiiinmr; vases of different forms; speech j, or mirrors, figured with 
mythological scenes; tripods and candelabra; and long thin plates 
( )t this metal gilt, covered with designs in relief. Besides these 
have been found swords and bow’s of steel. But perhaps the 
most remarkable article in bronze here found is an asjris, or 
circular shield, about three feet in diameter, with a lance-tlirust 

Uic tomli is 18 ft. long hy 15 "wide, wards either side. The floor is said to 
au 'l ,lwi rly 7 high in tho middle; the ceil-* have been covered with cement. The walls 
ln n is cut us usual into the form of the arc coated with a fine white stucco to re- 
ln "t «>f a house, with a lieam along tho ceive the colour, not heic, as at Veil and 

InatL ni-rtwwk nwlf-. ... 
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in it, anti its lining of wood, anti Braces of leather still remninina 
after the lapse of move than 2000 years. Go to the Gregorian 
Museum, and Behold it suspended on the walls ; for the P 0 p e 
purchased it of Signor Euggicri, the fortunate excavator, for t) 1(l 
sum of 600 scadL It was found suspended from the wall, u car 
the sarcophagus of its owner, and the rest of his armour hiuio 
there with it — his embossed helmet, his greaves of bronze, and 
his wooden-liilted sword of steel. In one tomb on this site, a 
skeleton was discovered still retaining fragments of its sliroml ; 
and in another a purple mantle was found covering two vases and 
a garland of box ! 5 In a third was a little cup of ordinary mac, 
but bearing on its foot an inscription, which proved to be no 
other than the Etruscan alphabet. What was the meaning of it 
in such a situation is hard to say — to us it is suggestive only of » 
present to a child. Though originally of little worth, it is now a 
rare treasure, being, until very recently, the sole instance known 
of an alphabet in the Etruscan character. 0 Here is a fac-simile 
of it — 

tmpi 

All these articles are now in the possession of the Prince 
Borghcse. The fullest description of the excavations at Bomarzo 
will be found in the work of Don Luigi Vittori, arcli-priest of tin- 
village. 7 

■* Vittoii, Mom. Pol i in. p. 38. Another Etruscan alphabet has latHi 

b A little pot was discovered at Cervetii been found scratched on a black howl, now 
some few years since, inscribed with an in the Museum at Grosscto, but the place 

alphabet and primer ; and a tomb at Grille, of its discovery I could not ascertain. It 

near Yol terra, opened two or tin cc centuries closely resembles this of Uomaixo in the 

ago, had a somewhat similar epigraph on its older, and generally in the fonn of the 

walls, lint in both those eases the letters letters, but contains twenty-two instead «'f 

w r ere Pelasgic, not Etruscan. Here, how- twenty. See Chapter XLVII. In the 

ever, is an alphabet which is admitted to lie Museum at Ohiusi are three Etiusoim 

in the latter character. The order adopted alphabets, all fragmentary, carved on sl.i^ 

is singular. In Reiman letters it runs thus: of tufo. They are of earlier date than tbo 

— A, 0, E, V, Z, II, TH, I, L, M, JN T , P, S, two mentioned, and the letters, which do 

R, S, T, U, TH, CH, PH. The fifth, or not observe the same arrangement, iun 

the zrta t is of a very rare form. The usual from left to right. See Chapter LIII. 

form of the Etruscan zrta is J. It will he 7 For other particulais regarding the 
observed that there are two theta a ; tho excavations on this site, see Annali dell 
ante-penultimate letter in the alphabet may Tnst. 1831, p. lit) (Gerhard); 1831 
also bo a phi. The difference between the <t p. 284; 1832, p. 269 (Lenoir); Rul- 
two aiijHHia is supposed hy Lepsius to con- lettini dell’ Inst. 1830, p. 233; 1831, 

gist in the first being accented, and the p. 6 ; p. 85 ; p. 90; 1832, p. 195; 183b 

pthpr opt ! 1.^ they arc often usccljncljfr n. 5Q„. .. _ r ... T 
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\\V returned to Viterbo by the direct road along the foot of the 
Ciminian Mount. It presents many picturesque combinations of 
rock and wood, with striking views of the Etruscan plain, and the 
distant snow-capt mountains of Cotona and Amiata. Tliis dis- 
1ri<-t is said to be rich in remains of Etruscan roads, sepulchres, 
.old buildings . 8 I observed in one spot a singular line of rocks, 
ttliich, at a short distance, seemed to be Cyclopean walls, but 
proved to be a natural arrangement ; and [ remarked some traces 
of an ancient road; but beyond this, I saw nothing — no tombs or 
other remains of Etruscan antiquity . 9 About two miles from 
Viterbo is the village of Bagnaja, with the celebrated Villa Lantc 
of Vignola, and thence the curious in natural phenomena may 
ascend to the Mcnieatore, or rocking-stone, near the summit of 
the mountain — an enormous block of peperino, about twenty-two 
feet long, twenty wide, and nine high, calculated to weigh more 
than two hundred and twenty tons, and yet easily moved with a 
slight lover. 

s Ann. Inslit. 1832, p. ‘282 (Knapp). On the corridor open four diamlicis. Onoli, 

11 At Oomano, about three miles from who dcsml es it, could not ptonounre 
I !■ )in.ii/o, on this load, there is said to be a whether it was Etiuscan, Roman, or of the 
'in; r nl.u tomb, composed of a very long Low Empiie. lap. high. JV. p. IN!), tav. 
«"iudnr lined with masonry, ending in a XXXXf. 2.) The passage and shaft are 
n.ii low iiassagc which terminates in a well. quite Etruscan features. 





CHAPTER XVL 

CASTEL D’ASSO. — CASTEL L l 'M AXLA. 

Sovr’ a’ sepolti le tombo ton ague 

Fortau segnato quel Hi* clli cun pii.i, — D ante. 

Here man's dcpaitnl ste]»s aic lured 
I Jut by his dust amid the solitude — JIemans. 

Tin; best guide to the Etrusciui antiquities of Viterbo and its 
neighbourhood used to be Kuggieri, a cajfdtieir of that city who, 
though a master-excavator himself, would condescend, for a con- 
sideration, to act the cicerone. His mantle has now fallen on a 
certain Fnuali, who also acts as guide to Custel d’ Asso, an 
Mtruscnu necropolis, which was first made known to the English 
public by the lively description of Mrs. Hamilton Gray. It lies 
about, five miles to the west of Viterbo, and can be reached by the 
light vehicles of the country, though more easily on horsc-hack. 1 

From the gate of Viterbo, the road descends between low cliffs, 
here and there hollowed into sepulchres. At the extremity of 
this cleft is a largo cave, called (frotta di Riello, once a sepulchre, 
ami a spot long approached with superstitious awe, as the deposi- 
tory of hidden treasure guarded by demons. But a small Virgin 
having been erected at the corner of the road hard by, the worthy 
^ iterbesi can now pass on their daily or nightly avocations with- 
out let or hindrance from spiritual foe. The same evil report is 
given of another sepulchral cavern, not far off, called Grotta del 
Cataletto. 

1 It is first found under this name in the Castellacoio, this site is always mentioned 
"i'iks of Annio of Viterbo. Orioli (Ann. by the shepherds and peasantry as Oastol 
'h-ll lust. ] 8H3, p. 23) asserts that its true d’ Asso. Biillctt. dell’ Inst. 1833, p. 97. 
name is Oastellaccio, as it has always been, My own experience agrees with that of 
^'1 is still, called by the lower orders oB» Orioli, and I have found peasants who did 
but the Baron Bunsen, on the not understand the name of Custel d’ Asso, 
?^ ier kind, maintains that, though there but instantly comprehended what site I 
h a ruined tower some miles distant called meant by Oastellaccio. 
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About a mile and a half from Viterbo we entered on the open 
heath, and here columns of steam, issuing from the ground bv 
the roadside, marked the Bulicame, a hot sulphureous sprint 
which has the honour of having been sung by Dante. 2 It ^ 
apparently in a boiling state, but is not of intolerable heat. 3 It 
is inclosed by a circular wall, and being carried off in small 
•channels, flows steaming across the plain. This is almost the 
only active intimation of those latent fires which, in past ages, 
have deposited the strata of this district. Tt lies midway between 
the Lake of Bolsena and that of Vico, both craters of extinct 
volcanoes. The high temperature and medicinal qualities of 
these waters have given rise to baths in their neighbourhood, and 
from the many ruins around, there seem to have been similar 
edifices in former ages, at least as far back as Homan times. 4 

We were now on the great Etruscan plain, which was here 
and there darkened by wood, but unenlivened by towns or 
villages ; no habitations visible on its vast expanse save the 
distant towers of Toscanella, and a lonely farm-house or crumb- 
ling ruin studding its surface at wide intervals. Our guide, 
being then new in his trade, mistook one of these ruins for 
another, and, after wandering a long time over the moor, fairly 
confessed he was at fault. So we took the road into our own 
hands, and with much difficulty, in consequence of the numerous 
ravines with which the plain is intersected, reached the brink of 
the wide glen of Castel d’Asso. Just opposite the mined castle 
which gives its name to the site, we found a smaller glen, open- 
ing at an angle into the large one, and here we descended, and 
presently came upon the object of our search. Tomb after tomb, 
hewn out of the cliffs, on either hand — a street of sepulchres; all 
with a liouso-like character! They were unlike any Etruscan 
tombs I had yet seen; not simply opening in the cliffs as at 
Sutri and Civita Caste 3 la mi, nor fronted with arched porticoes as 
at Fallen, but hewn into square architectural facades, with bold 
cornices and mouldings in high relief, and many with inscriptions 
graven on their fronts, in the striking characters and mysterious 
language of Etruria. 

Such a scene is well calculated to produce an impression on a 

2 Tnferno, XII. 117, and XIV. 79. The heat is said to be not greater than 

' 3 Fazio degli Ubcrti, in his Dittamundi, 50° Reaumur. Ann. Inst. 1835, 1>. 5. 
lib. III. cap. 10, says it is so hot that in * 4 Canina takes the Bulicame to bo the 

less time than a man can walk a quarter of Aquae Passeris of Martial, VI. Epig- 42, 
a mile you may boil all the flesh off a sheep, ut supra, p. 157, note 2. 

so as to leave it a mere skeleton. 
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sensitive mind, especially on one to whom an Etruscan necropolis 
is a novel spectacle. The solemnity of the site-— the burial- 
place of long-past generations, of a people of mysterious origin 
and undetermined antiquity — their empty sepulchres yawning at 
our feet, yet their monuments still standing, in eternal memorial 
of their extinct civilization, and their epitaphs mocking their dust 
that has long ago been trampled under foot or scattered to the 
winds— all this cannot fail to excite reflection. Then the lone- 
liness, seclusion, and utter stillness of the scene — the absence of 
all habitation — nothing but the ruined anil picturesque castle on 
the opposite precipice, and the grand dark mass of the Ciminian, 
looking down on the glen — tend to make this more imposing 
than other Etruscan cemeteries which are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of modem habitations. 

As I advanced down the glen I found that the tombs continued 
round the face of the cliffs, on either hand, into the great valley, 
in a line opposite the ruined castle. There might be thirty or 
forty of them — not all, however, preserving their monumental 
facades — occupying an extent of cliff about half a mile in 
length . 5 

The facades are formed by the face of the cliffs being hewn to 
a smooth surface, save where the decorations are left in relief; the 
height of the cliff being that of the monuments, which vary, in this 
respect, from twelve to thirty feet. The imposing effect of these 
tombs is perhaps increased by their form, which is like that of 
Egyptian edifices and Doric doorways, narrower above than 
below, the front also retreating from the perpendicular — a form 
ordinarily associated in our minds with the remotest antiquity. 
Still more of Egyptian character is seen in the massive hori- 
zontal cornices, which, however, depart from that type in reced- 
ing, instead of projecting from the plane of the facade . 0 These 
cornices, in many instances, are carried round the sides of the 
monument, and even where this is not the case, each tomb is 
quite isolated from its neighbours ; a broad upright groove, or a 
flight of steps cut in the rock, and leading to the plain above, 
marking the separation. In the centre of each facade is a rod- 
moulding, describing the outline of a door ; in some instances 

* ^ rio ^ ( a P- Inghir. Mon. Etna. IV. p. toms, the fascia, the ogee, and the becco di 
7o) makes it to be a mile and a half Jh civetta, or lip-moulding, generally arranged 
engtli, hut the learned Professor has here in the same relative order, but varying con- 
5 stretched a point. siderably in proportions and boldness. See 

"he mouldings of the comioe are the the Appendix, Note L 
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having panels recessed one within the other, as in the annexed 
woodcut. This is not the entrance, but merely the frontispiece 
to the tomb, and the title is generally 'engraved 
on the lowest and most prominent fascia , or, 
in some cases, on the flat surface .of. the facade 
just over the moulded door. 7 The letters are 
seldom six inches in l*eight, though, from the 
depth of their intaglio, they can be read, in the 
sunshine from a considerable distance. Jifot 
half the tombs have inscriptions, and not all 6f 
these are legible; yet, in proportion to the number of monu- 
ments, there are more inscribed facades at Castel d’Asso than in 
any other Etruscan necropolis, save that of Sovana. Most of 
these inscriptions seem to indicate the name of the individual or 
family buried below, but there are others, the precise meaning of 
which can be only conjectured. 8 

So much for the title-page of these sepulchres. The preface 
comes next, in the form of a chamber hollowed in the rock, 
receding, in most instances, a little from the face of the monu- 
ment above it, and vaulted half over, by the rock being left to 
project at the base of the facade. The front seems to have been 
always open. 9 On the inner wall, and directly beneath the 
moulded door of the facade, is a similar false door, sometimes 
with a niche in its centre. 1 Here the funeral feast may have 
been held; or the corpse may have been laid out in this cliambcr, 
before its transfer to its last resting-place in the sepulchre 
beneath ; or here the surviving relatives may have assembled to 
perform their annual festivities in honour of the dead ; aijd the 
niche may have held a lamp, a cippits, or a vase of perfume to 
destroy the effluvium, or in it may have been left an offering to 
the infernal deities, or to the manes of the deceased. 

Directly beneath this second moulded door, is the renl 

. . • 

7 This systom of false doors in the fagadcs the above woodcut ; as on a granite sareo- 

of tombs, obtains in the ancient rock-hewn phagus in the Museum of Leyden, 
sepulchres of Phrygia, which, indeed, have H All the inscriptions that remain legible 
many other points of analogy with these of are given in the Appendix, Note II. 

Etruria (see Steuart’s Ancient Monuments ,J Some of the smaller tombs are without 
of Lydia and Phrygia, Loud. 1842), and also this open chamber, and have the entranec- 
in those of Lycia, which have often recessed passage immediately below the fagadc. Thi^ 
panellings. Seo Sir C. Fellows’ works, and intermediate chamber is a feature almost 
the monuments from Xanthus now in the peculiar to the .tombs of Pastel d’ Asso, and 
British Museum. Moulded doorways often Norchia. < 

6ccur also' in Egyptian monuments, and 1 As in the .woodcut in* Chap.. XI- - 
sometimes with recessed . panel 1 in sm. as in \mb 21 1 * • • ■ ‘ 
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entrance to the sepulchre, generally twenty, sometimes thirty or 
forty feet below, the uppermost moulding. It is .approached by 
a narrow and shelving passage, cut through the rock in front of 
the monument, running down at an angle of about forty degrees, 
and originally cut into steps. The door, like the false ones 
above it, tapers upwards, but is often arched. Forcing my way 
down these passages, mostly choked with rocks and bushes, aiul 
squeezing my body through the doorways, now often nearly, 
reclosed with earth, by the aid of a taper, without which nothing* 
would have been visible, I explored most of the sepulchres. 
They are now half filled with earth, and I had to crawl on all- 
fours, over upturned sarcophagi, fragments of pottery, apd the* 
bones and dust of the ancient dead. 

The tombs are of various sizes, some very spacious, others 
extremely small — all rudely hollowed in the rock, and most of a 
quadrilateral form. The ceilings are generally flat, though 
sometimes slightly vaulted ; and I do not recollect an instance 
of beams and rafters in relief, so common in other cemeteries. 
The resemblance to houses is here external only. Some have 
the usual benches of rock against the walls for the support of 
sarcophagi: in others are double rows of coffins, sunk in the 
rock, side by side, like beds in a hospital or workhouse, and with 
a narrow passage down the middle. In one tomb these sunken 
sarcophagi radiate from the centre. The bodies, when laid in 
these hollows were probably covered with tiles. 

I was greatly surprised at the studied economy of space dis- 
played in these sepulchres— a fact which entirely sets aside the 
notion that none but the most illustrious of the nation were here 
interred. The truth is, that the tombs with the largest and 
grandest facades have generally the meanest interiors. The last 
tomb in the great glen, in the direction of Viterbo, is externally 
the largest of all, and a truly magnificent monument, its fa$ade 
rising nearly thirty feet above the upper chamber ; 2 and it is 
natural to conclude that it was appropriated to some great 
chieftain, hero, or priest ; yet, like all its neighbours, it was not 
u mausoleum for a single individual, hut a family-vault, for it 
contains eight or ten sarcophagi of nenfro . Unlike the figure* 
lidded sarcophagi and urns, so common in many Etruscan 
cemeteries, these correspond with the tombs themselves in their 
fcmiple, massive, and archaic character, having no bas-reliefs 
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or other sculptured ornaments, and, in their general form, re- 
sembling the sarcophagi of Lydia and Phrygia. I did not 
observe a singte instance of a niche within the tomb itself, hut 
in the wall of the passage, just outside the door, there is often 
one, which was probably for the cippus, inscribed with the name 
of the family to whom the sepulchre belonged. 

From their exposed position, there is every reason to conclude 
that these tombs, like those of Sutri, Civita Castellana, and 
Falleri, were rifled at an early period. As soon as the sacred- 
ness attaching to them as the resting-place of the dead had worn 
off, they must have fallen a prey to plunderers. Their site being 
always indicated by their superincumbent monuments, whatever 
of their contents the earlier spoilers might have spared must 
inevitably have been carried off or destroyed in subsequent ages. 
It is absurd to expect that anything of value should be found in 
our own days in these open tombs. But in others excavated of 
late years in the plain above, have been found various articles of 
bronze, specchj with figures and inscriptions, tripods, vases, large 
studs representing lions* heads, besides articles of gold and 
jewellery, scarabei, &c., with painted vases, some of great beauty 
and archaic design, though in general mere native imitations of 
the Greek . 3 A collection of antiquities from this site may be 
seen at Viterbo, in the possession of Signor Bazzichelli, the 
present proprietor of Castel d’Asso . 4 

Only one tomb did I perceive which, in any striking particular, 
differed from those already described. It is in the narrow glen. 
On each side of the false door of the facade is a squared buttress 
projecting at right angles, and cut out of the rock which formed 
the roof of the upper and open chambers, These buttresses are 
surmounted by cornices, and have a small door-moulding on their 
inner sides, like that on the facade. The sepulchre itself, in this 
instance, is of an unusual form — elliptical. Orioli has described 
a singular sepulchre at Castel d’Asso, which differs wholly from 
those already mentioned, being a cavity for a body, sunk in the 
surface of the plain and surrounded by an ornamental pattern, 
cut in the tufo . 3 I looked in vain for this ; but nearly opposite 

3 Orioli, Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 33, and ap. 1874, p. 257. 

Inghir. Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 188. Uriicbs, b Orioli, ap. Inghir. Mon. Etr. IV. p. 
Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 75. Abeken (Mattel- 119, tav. XXXIX. 3. The same writer 
italien, p. 256) is mistaken in supposing (p. 209) speaks of a tomb on this site with 
these articles were found in the fafaded two phalli scratched on its walls. I did 
tombs. Hot perceive such symbols in any of these 
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the castle, I remarked a deep well or shaft sunk in the plain, 
ttliich doubtless was the entrance to a tomb, such as exist at 
Ferento. There can be no doubt, from the analogy of other 
sites, and from the excavations already made, that sepulchres 
abound beneath the surface of the plain. 

In a country like our own, where intelligence is so widely 
diffused, and news travels with telegraphic rapidity, it were 
scarcely possible that monuments of former ages, of the most 
striking character, should exist in the open air, be seen daily by 
the peasantry, and remain unknown to the rest of the world for 
many ages. Yet so it is in Italy. Here is a site abounding in 
most imposing remains of the olden time, bearing at every step 
indisputable traces of by-gone civilisation, scarcely six miles from 
the great thoroughfare of Italy, and from Viterbo, the largest city 
in all this district ; and yet it remained unknown to the world at 
large till the year 1808, when Professor Orioli, of Bologna, and 
the Padre Pio Semcrhi, of Viterbo, had their attention directed to 
the wonders of this glen. 6 I am persuaded that Italy is not yet 
half explored — that very much remains to be brought to light ; a 
persuasion founded on such discoveries as this, which are still, 
from time to time, being made, of which I may cite the Etruscan 
necropolis of Sovana, discovered by my fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Ainsley — oven more remarkable than this of Castel d’Asso — and 
sundry monuments of the same antiquity, which it has been my 
lot to make known to the world. In fact, ruins and remains of 
ancient art are of such common occurrence in Italy as to excite 
no particular attention. To whatever age they may belong — 
mediaeval, Imperial, Republican, or pre -historical — the peasant 
knows them only as “ muraccia and lie shelters his flock amid 
their walls, ploughs the land around them, daily slumbers 
beneath their shade, or even dwells within their precincts from 
.'car to year; and the world at large knows no more of their 
existence than if they were situated in tlie heart of the Great 
Oesert. 

The general style of these monuments — their simplicity and 

6 The gentleman who lias the honour of by Annio of Viterbo, in the fifteenth cen- 
lllv mg indicated the site to Orioli, is Signor tury ; indeed, tho name is painted on the 
L;il e'i Anselmi, of Viterbo, who is well stored ceiling of the principal hall of the Palazzo 
Mth local antiquarian knowledge. He ha? Oomuftale, at Viterbo, which must be more 
made excavations in the necropolis of than 200 years old (Orioli, Ann. Inst. 1833, 
d’Asso. The place had been long p. 24), but it was not recognised as an 
huown as the site of a ruined castle, and Etruscan site till the year 1808. 

* ^ e ' eu mentioned under its present name 
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massive grandeur, and strong Egyptian features — testify to tilth- 
high antiquity ; and this is confirmed by the remarkable plainness 
of tiie sarcophagi, and by the archaic character of the rest ol 
their furniture, so far as it is possible to judge of it. They may 
safely be referred to the days of Etruscan independence. 

This ancient cemetery clearly implies the existence of an 
Etruscan town in its neighbourhood ; and the eye of the anti- 
quary needs not the extant remains to point out the site on the 
opposite cliff, just at that spot where a tongue of land is formed 
in the plateau, by the intersection of a deep glen opening 
obliquely into the great valley. Here, accordingly, besides 
numerous remains of the middle ages, to which the castle wholly 
belongs, may be traced the outline of a town, almost utterly 
destroyed, indeed, but, on one side, towards the east, retaining 
a fragment of its walls in several courses of rectangular tufo 
blocks, uncemented, which have every appearance of an Etruscan 
origin. The site is worthy of a visit for the fine view it com- 
mands of the tomb-hewn cliffs opposite. The extent of the 
town, which is clearly marked by the nature of the ground, was 
very small, about half a mile in circuit. What may have been 
its ancient name is a question to determine. By Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray it has been conjectured to he the Funuin Voltumnre, the 
shrine of the great goddess of the Etruscans, where the princes 
of Etruria were wont to meet in a grand national council ; but 
for this there is no authority ; Viterbo, as already shown, las 
stronger claims to that, honour, and still stronger will hereafter 
he urged for another site. It has been suggested, and with high 
probability, that it may be the site of the Castellum Axia, men- 
tioned by Cicero as near the farm of Caesennia, the wife of A. 
Ciecina, his client . 7 Its very small size shows it could never 


" Cicero pro Ca-cinfi; cf. cap. VI. and 
VII. Cluvcr (II. p. 521) could not deter- 
mine the Bite of Castellum Axia ; but 
Mariani (<le Etrur. Metrop. p. 45) as early 
as 1728, declared it to be Cartel d’Asho. 
The objection urged by Orioli (Ann. Jnstit. 
1833, p. 24) that Cartel d’Asso is too 
distant from Tarquinii to be included within 
its territory, as the Castellum Axia seems 
to have been, is not valid, for Tarquinii, as 
the metropolis of the land, most probably 
had a more extended aycr than usual ; be- 
sides, the lake of Bolsena, which is more 
remote from that city, is called by Pliny 


and by Vitruvius (II. 7) is said to be— in 
finibiis Tarquiniensium. If the strong re- 
semblance of the name, the agreement m 
the distance from Home, said by Cicero (lye. 
cit. cap. X.) to be less than 53 miles (i c. 
by the Via Cassia), as well as in the position 
on a height (cap. VII.), be taken into ac- 
count, there can be little doubt that this is 
really the site of the Castellum Axm- 
Oanina, -however, objects to place the 
Fundus Cmsenniro here, becauso it is only 
‘fifty miles from Rome, and would rather 
place it at Castel Cardinale, three m* cs 
further to the north. Etr. Marit. 1 •» 
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lmve been more than a mere fortress. This could have been 
only its Roman name ; as to its Etruscan appellation, we are 
still at a loss. It is not improbable, however, that it bore a 
somewhat similar name in Etruscan times. Acsi, we know, from 
a tomb at Perugia, to have been a family name among that 
people ; and it was not uncommon for them, as well as for the 
Romans and other nations, to derive their family names from 
those of countries, cities, towns, or rivers. 



ROCK- HUM N TOMB, NEAR CASTEL I)'aSSO. 


At the mouth of the wide glen of Castel d’Asso is a mass of 
rock, hewn into a sort of cone, and hollowed iuto a tomb, with a 
flight of steps cut out of the rock at the side, leading to the flat 
summit of the cone, which, it is conjectured, was surmounted by 
a statue . 8 About a mile from Castel d’Asso is a very spacious 
tomb, with decorated front, called Grotta Colonna , 9 which is near 
enough to have formed part of this same necropolis. 


11 Lenoir, Annali dell’ Inst. 1832, p. 276. 
1 The Grotta Colonna is nearly 70 feet 


of coffins sank in the rock, with a passngo 
down the middle. Oiioli, ap. Ingh. Mon. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XVL 


Note I.— Mouldings of Tomijs at Castkl d’Asso. See p. 179. 




Fig. 1 shows the moulding of tin* 
facade of the great tomb, mentioned at 
page 181. This arrangement is tlml 
generally followed at Castel d’Asso, hut 
with varieties in the proportions of the 
parts, and in the boldness of the gcnml 
character — as seen in fig. 2. A few of 
the monuments are moulded as in fig. a ; 
but this arrangement i*h more common at 
Norcliia, where, however, the former 
system also obtains. These three mould- 
ings are not on an uniform scale. All 
the facades on this site fall slightly back, 
as in the annexed cuts. 

The specimens of mouldings from 
this necropolis, published by Gell, and 
copied by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, are vciy 
incorrect ; though Sir William ilattwcd 
himself that they were “ the only speci- 
mens of real Etruscan mouldings that 
have ever been seen in our country.” 
Canina (Etruria Marit. tav. 97) gives 
illustrations of some of these mouldings, 
which ought to be accurate. In his 
restorations, he represents the tombs as 
being each surmounted by a pyramid ol 
masonry, but I could perceive no traces 
of such su peratructures. 


Note II. — Inscriptions. Sec p. 180. 

The inscriptions at Castel d’Asso are the following, which I give in Konian 
letters : — On a tomb on the left of the small glen, “ Arnthal Ceisks.” 

On one at the mouth of this glen on the same side is “ Ecasutii ...” 
which is but the commencement of the inscription. 

On a tomb on the opposite side of the glen, “ iiinate . . . lvies ” . 

Orioli (Ann. Inst. 1833, pp. 31-2) reads it “Urinates . . . lvies” . . Tho 
initial of the first word was very probably U, as the name Urinate occurs m 
other inscriptions — the sarcoplyigus from Bomarzo, for instance, now in the 
British Museum (sec page 170), and on ‘cinerary urns from Perugia, Voltena 
and Cliiusi. On the last named site a sepulchre of this family was dis- 
covered in 1859. Conestabile, Bull. Soc. Colomb. iii., pp. 7-12. 

. . . .Nfi 0 r . Jt hig„ ia mb. naitf joA.wIbdj?#? „ cnrr On. the fragn^t 
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. .1 standing, yon road “ Emu ; ” and on the prostrate mass is tlie rest of tlio 
ii!siiipti (lll | “ K®- ^ ITNIE '” 80 ^ tlio inscription, when entire, read thus : 

Mvmmx 

On a tnndi in the great valley is “ im," which is hut a fragment. 

On a fallen mass Urioli read “ , , , . rntiN . sl . . . " 

Oiioli (ap. Ingli. iv. p. 218; Ann. Instlt. 1833, pp. 34, 52) read on two 
tniiilm these numerals, IIAXX and 11111IIAXX, which doubtless recorded 
(Images of the dead therein interred. 

Tlie recinrence of Ecasutmnksl shows it to bo a formula. It is found 
also on other sites, and has given rise to much conjecture. Sutiiina is 
tie(|„eiilly found on bronze figures, which appear to have been votive 
ull'ei iligs. Lana (11. pp. 481, 494) derived Still! from cmipia, in which lie 
is followed by Yeimiglioli (Iscriz. IVrug. 1. p. 133) and Campanari (Urna 

Aiunte), wlio deduced the formula from tjxa and mf. One antiquary 
(Bihliot. Ital. Magg. 1817) sought itN interpretation in the Lalin-Aic dlux 
iid l’lofessor lligliarini of Florence, also sought a Latin analogy-rar 
alas, or Ik filits d (Bull. Inst. 1847, p. 8!i). The “Ulster king-at-aniis; > 
(Etnuia Celtics, I. p. 38) finds it to lie choice Erse, and to signify “ eternal 
houses of death!" Whatever it mean, it can hardly bo a proper name. 
Beyond this, we must own with Orioli (loc. cit.), that “we know nothing 
ikt it, and our wisest plan is to confess our ignorance." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MUSAENA. 

Though nought at all hut mines now I bee, 

And lyo in mine own ashes, as you see ; 

Verlaine I was ; what hootes it that 1 was, 

Sith now I am but weedes and wastefull grass 7 — Spenser. 

Most of the ancient cities of Etruria which have been dis- 
covered of late years, have been found fortuitously by travellers, 
native or foreign, who, with more or less knowledge of the 
subject, chancing to traverse ground far from the beaten tracks, 
have been attracted by the local monuments yet extant, and 
have recognised them as of Etruscan antiquity. But in 1850 
the existence of an Etruscan town was made known to the world 
in a novel manner — as “ the fruit of diligent and persistent re- 
searches, 11 made by Signor Giosafat Bazziclielli of Viterbo, acting 
on information furnished by Professor Orioli. In searching the 
archives of that city, the learned Professor found mention, in a 
chronicle of the thirteenth century, of two old towns, one called 
“ Sorena,” near the Bulicame, the other named “ Civita Muserna,” 
(in other documents Musana, or Musarna,) which towns, like the 
Theban brothers of old, were recorded to have fought so long, 
and so fiercely, that at length they utterly destroyed each other. 

The site of Sorena or Surrina, the Etruscan representative of 
Viterbo, had long been known ; it remained only to discover that 
of Musarna, whose existence was confirmed by other medieval 
documents. As Orioli was personally unable to undertake the 
task of exploring the wide and desolate Etruscan plain, he 
delegated it to Signor Bazziclielli, who under his auspices suc- 
ceeded eventually in rescaling from obscurity the long-forgotten 
town, and in proving it to be of Etruscan antiquity. 

On visiting the Macchia del Conte, a vast estate belonging 

i a _ xa+r- 1 i . _ a b ^ uf_ -7 cJLViti^ho. Oil the 
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road to Toscanella, Signor Bazzichelli was fortunate enough to 
discover the site in question. . : Leaving the higli road at the 
bridge of the Leja, turning to .the left, and following the course 
„f that stream for about a mile, he reached a ruined castle on 
lofty cliff, hearing the name of Cordigliano. Leaving this 
old fortress by its eastern gate, and skirting the line of precipices 
which turn to the south, at the distance of little more than a 
mile he came to another height, overhanging the vale of the 
Lrja, and called Oivita. It was crested with the remains of an 
orient town, which he recognised at once as Etruscan. The 
platform on which it stood is elliptical, the longer axis running 
horn north-east to south-west. On the north it sinks in a fearful 
precipice to the valley of the Leja; on the west it is bounded bv 
the same deep ravine ; and on the south it is. separated from the 
adjacent plain by an enormous fosse, of the length of the town, 
sunk with immense labour in the rock, and bounded at each 
extremity by the ruins of a tower. On the east of the town is a 
Imllow, partly natural, partly artificial, which sinkfc to the vale 
of the Leja. The area of the town is very limited, so that it is 
difficult to regard it as more than a castle, or at most a fortified 
ullage. 1 All round the height stretch the Etruscan walls, in 
parts rising some height above the surface and in admirable 
preservation, in others, level with the plain, though the founda- 
tions may be distinctly traced throughout. The walls are of 
regular masonry, composed of large blocks of tufo, joined with 
wonderful nicety, though without cement, and arranged in alter- 
nate courses of long and short blocks, in the style usual in the 
southern cities of Etruria, and which in this work is described 
as mplrcton. Beneath the walls, the cliffs on every side of the 
town are perforated with sewers. 3 

Ihe town had four gates, two on the south side, one in the 
'vest, and one in the north wall. The principal entrance was 
honi the south-east by a bridge hewn from the rock, spanning 
the tosse, of which mention has been made, and thus uniting the 
platform of the city with the adjacent plain. There is. a similar 

Canina (Etr. Mark. II. p. 135) takes ponds with that of the farm of Cicero V 
i Musarna anil Cordigliano, from their client. 

tl 'VT 11 & - 1ZC ’ to ^ ave beon mere cstatea » 2 The fragments of these walls delineated 
ie w utations of the proprietor and 'his by Caning (Etr. Marit. tAv. 119) show that 
mc ^ 0se ^ b y walls. Ho regards 3 early description of masonry, in which the 
lS ^ arf hnalc to be the Fundus Casen- blocks present their ends only to the eye, 
* ' Jt tlccr ? w.H d.i»t§ucg s fvJnjatf .Ora.- 
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bridge at the other extremity of the fosse, each being protected 
by a large tower, as already stated, whose foundations alone are 
extant. Within the walls* are. many remains of ancient buildings 
with a few traces also of still later occupation. 

The town lies between two castles, which form, as it were its 
suburbs. The nearest is Castel Cardinale, hardly a gunshot 
distant, on the further side of the valley of the Leja. It retains 
many remains of mediaeval times. The other, or that already 
mentioned as Cordigliano, is at a somewhat greater distance, 
situated on a platform very similar as regards position, but much 
more circumscribed thanihat occupied by the town. The isthmus 
of rock which uhited it to the plain was in this instance also 
■crossed by a deep fosse, which barred the approach to the castle. 
The height was anciently enclosed by walls of massive, un- 
cemented masonry, fragments of whose foundations are extant, 
and have been recognised as Etruscan. Numerous similar blocks 
strew the steep slopes beneath, overturned probably by some 
convulsion of nature, unless we are rather to believe the tradition 
which attributes it to the hostility of the Sorenesi. Beneath 
this castle, in the valley of the Leja, is the pier of an ancient 
bridge which once spanned the stream. The existence of these 
castles in close vicinity to the town, suggests a considerable 
population in ancient times, but this part of the plain is now 
utterly desolate and uncultivated. 

This ancient town of course had its necropolis, and, as usual 
in southern Etruria, there were visible traces of it in tombs hewn 
in the neighbouring cliffs, some with fasades like those at Castel 
d’Asso and Norchia, though in a simpler and severer style/ 
Other sepulchres were covered by tumuli, which rose above the 
plain; but most were sunk deep below the surface, and were 
reached by long passages with flights of steps hewn from the 
living rock . 4 

Soon after the discovery of this town, a party of gentlemen, 
with Bazzichelli at their head, repaired to the site to explore the 
necropolis*, They opened the tumuli, dug into the hill slopes, and 
dived be^Sath the plain, but they found that almost all the 
sepulchres had been rifled in former times. In a hill to the 
west of the town they opened tombs in great numbers, both in the 

upper stratum of calcareous rock, and in the red tufo beneath it; 

• 

8 One of these tombs is of remarkable 4 Illustrations of some of the sepulchre* 
character, having square holes, like win- at Castel Cardinale wiU be fonnd in Cfcnins » 
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and they found the tombs to. extend for a long distance in this 
hill, lying in tier above tier from the foot of the slope to the very 
summit. They were of small size, rddely hewn from the rock, 
Generally square in plan, and sometimes divided into two by a 
wall left in the rock, and fronting the entrance. In some the 
ceilings were carved in imitation of beams and rafters ; others 
were surrounded by benches of rock, on which were still stretched 
skeletons. The sepulchres sunk beneath the plain, were some- 
times mere pits rudely lined with tiles ; these were the resting- 
places of the poorer inhabitants. Here were also found spacious 
chambers, in one instance supported by massive piers of rock. 
In this tomb they found more than forty large sarcophagi of 
nnifro, lying in tiers around the walls, nearly all with lids 
hearing the effigies of the deceased as large as life, and witli 
Etruscan inscriptions on the lids or coffins, though sometimes 
incised on the figures themselves, either on their bodies or on 
their legs — a feature quite peculiar to this site. The inscriptions 
proved the tomb to belong to the family “ Alethnas.” Rude and 
coarse as was the art displayed in these figures, there was much 
churacter and life-like expression in the countenances, which 
were evidently portraits. The men reclined with a drinking-bowl 
m their right hand, their flesh coloured red as usual. The 
women were represented with rich dresses and ornaments, and 
bolding fans. The eyes of many were coloured blue. Sixteen 
of the sarcophagi from this tomb are now to be seen in the 
Museum of Viterbo. 

In other tombs the sarcophagi were simple chests of stone 
without ornament of any kind. One was of archaic character, 
bke the early monuments of Chiusi, with flat reliefs representing 
a funeral procession. Of similar style was a square cijtpus, dis- 
playing a winged Cliarun, armed with a mallet. Many articles 
of bronze were brought to light, generally of an early style of art 
—mirrors, with figures incised ; strigils, one with an inscription; 
coins, sometimes in the mouths of the skeletons ; spear-heads, 
one retaining in its socket fragments of its wooden shaft; a 
Satyr's head in relief, of exquisite workmanship ; a candelabrum 
on ;i h’ipod of human legs. Little or no figured pottery was 
disinterred on this site, but there were three beautiful masks 
of terra-cotta, painted red and blue, with strange head-dresses of 
ribbons. In one tomb were found a 4 pair of skulls, male and 
female, the former with the indentation of the leaden acorn from 
bis foeman’s sling, which had struck him in the forehead ; and 
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with a fracture of the parietal bone from sopie other weapon 
which was probably his coitp de *grdce+ Orioli says the profiles 
of these skulls were of the true Italian cast, the face eloqgated 
the chin sharp and prominent, “ almost of the type of our 
Dante /’ 5 

It does not appear to me that Orioli has established the 
identity of this Etruscan town with the Muserna or Musana of 
the chronicles he cites. He takes it for granted rather than 
proves it. The only clue to its position given by the chronicles 
is, that it lies “ towards the Veia.” The only mention indeed of 
Chita Musarna is found in the apocryphal records of Annio of 
Viterbo, who represents it as a ruined town, built by Hercules, 
near “ Coriti Lyanmn,” and places it five miles from Viterbo, 
not far from ’ the Vadimonian lake, a position which would tally 
better with that of Bomarzo, than of the town in question. But 
Orioli assumes the “Veia” to be identical with the Leja, and the 
“ Coriti Lyanum ” of Annio to be Cordigliano, and prefers the 
name Musarna to Muserna or Musana, because Mastama and a 
few other words in Etruscan have the same termination. 

Whether Musarna be the correct appellation of this ancient town 
or not is of little moment. Until a more likely one is found 
for it, we may be content to accept this nomenclature for want 
of a better. 

0 For further particular regarding this Inst. 1850, pp. 22—30; pp. 35—41; pp. 
Etruscan town, and especially for the in- 89 — 90. 

<iriptions in the Alethnas tomb, see I3uJl. 
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N OECI [ IA.— OA( 'LE ! 

Quid sibi saxa cavata— 

Quid pulchra vuluut monumenta FRirnKxru 

There is a temple in ruin stands, 

Fashioned l»y long-forgotten hands. — Uviion. 

At tlio same time, and by the same parties that Castel d’Asso 
uas made known, tliere was brought to light another Etruscan 
necropolis, of even greater extent and higher interest. It lies 
1 11 A re to the west, about fourteen miles from Viterbo, among the 
wooded glens which here intersect the great Etruscan plain, and 
in the neighbourhood of a ruined and desolate town, known by its 
mediaeval name of Noychia. Besides numerous rock-sepulchres, 
similar to those of Castel d’Asso, this ‘necropolis contains two of 
11 ln() re remarkable character — imitations of temples, with porti- 
oned facades and sculptured pediments, thought to be unique in 
htruria, until the discoveries of Mr. Ainsley, at Sovftiuu It is a 
spot whiclr should not fail to he visited by every one who feels 
mtcrest in the antiquities- of early Italy. 

Norchia is reached with most ease from Vetralla, from which it 
ls or seven miles distant. r JP he road from Viterbo to Vetralla 
S kirts the base of the Ciminian, but has little of the picturesque 

beauty t\f T7U....K,. 4 -,. 1 Tim villtwYn r\f Son 
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Martino is passed on th$ left, high on the slope of the mountain 
At S. Ippolito, half-way between Viterbo and Vetralla, a line of 
low aqueduct and other remains of Roman buildings are passed 
which mark the site of ancient baths, and probably also of a 
station on the Via Cassia, which, after crossing the shoulder of 
the Ciminian, in its way from Sutrium, and passing through 
Forum Cassii, hard by Vetralla, turned northward across the 
great plain to Volsinii. T lie road, for the rest of the way to 
Vetralla, follows the line of the ancient Cassian, fragments of 
whose pavement were visible when first I travelled this road. 

Vetralla stands at the western base of the Ciminian, and its 
position on a cliff-bound ridge between two ravines, the ancient 
rock-cut road by which you approach it, and numerous grottoes 
in the cliffs around, are so many proofs that it occupies the site 
of an Etruscan town. The antiquity of the place seems implied 
in its name, which has been supposed to be a corruption of Vctua 
A ula , — the derivation of the former part of the word at least can 
hardly be gainsaid. Forum Cassii, as already stated, was a 
station on the Cassian Way, eleven miles from Sutri, and twelve 
from Aqme Fasseris, lying about a mile to the E.N.E. of Vetralla, 
and its position is marked by the church of Santa Maria in 
Forcassi, corrupted by the peasantry into “ Filieassi.” There is 
nothing to be seen on this spot beyond two Roman vaults, and a 
mass of opus inccrtum. 1 

Vetralla is a place of some importance, having 6000 inhabitants. 
Viterbo is celebrated for its beautiful women, but verily good 
looks are more abundant at Vetralla — 

“ CJno ha la voce. 

L’altro mnngia la noce.” 

This town is forty-three miles from Rome, eleven or twelve from 
Sutri, nine from Viterbo, twelve from Monte Romano, twenty- 
one from Corneto, thirty from Civita Vecchia, and eighteen from 
Toscanella. All these roads, save the last, are carriageable. 

The sole interest of Vetralla, to the antiquary, consists in its 
being the best point whence to lionise the two Etruscan sites ot 
Norchia and Bioda, which are each about six miles distant. ^ 
that the osteria , for it is nothing more, of Vetralla, has very 
inviting quarters ; it lacks many tilings — comfort more than all ; 
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but' it is, the bes{; accommodation the neighbourhood for miles 
round can afford. Yet I may not do the place justice, for on 
three several occasions I have spent some days there in the 
month of November, when the weather was either extremely wet 
or lowering; and after a long day’s work, often in rain, always in 
mud, cold, and glooip, the want of comfort at night may have 
been more severely felt. I have visited it also in the height of 
summer, but being caught in a thunder-storm, my reminiscences 
of the Yetralla hostelry were not brightened. A guide to Norcliia 
or Biedn may be obtained at the osteria of Yetralla. 

Norcliia lies W.N.W. from Yetralla. For the first three miles 
you follow the high road to Corneto. Here, in a glen to the 
i-iolit of the road, may be observed many traces of sepulture, 
indicating tlie existence of some Etruscan to\yn, whoso name 
and memory have perished, unless these tombs belong to the 
necropolis of Norcliia, three miles distant, to which the path here 
turns to the right. It is more likely, however, that they mark 
the necropolis of some town near at hand. Ganina takes that 
town to be Cortunsn, which, with Contenebra, was captured by 
the Unmans in the year 307 («.c. 387), ten years after the fall of 
Veii. Gontenebra lie supposes to be no other than Norcliia. 2 
For the hitter half of the way, the road dwindles to a mere 
path, or vanishes altogether as you cross the wide desert heath, 
or dive into the deep glens with which it is in every direction 
intersected. Nothing can he move dreary than this scenery, on a 
dull November day. The bare, treeless, trackless moor has 
scarcely a habitation on its broad melancholy expanse, which 
seems unbroken till one of its numerous ravines opens suddenly 

" Kirin ia Marittiina, II., p. 50. He lofioli thu spot the Romans must have 
InuiiiU this opinion on the statement of already passed Ve Ira 11a, an undoubted 
buy (VI. 4) fiom which he infers that Etriist an site, which, as nearer Rome, lias 
these were the first towns that weie at- a hettci Jalui to he rcgai ded as Cortuosa. 
t'u Lit! ]>y tlin Romans on entering the Livy, niomivei, nsci ihes the easy conquest 
t“i i ltoiy of T.mpunii. Cortuosa, as the of that town to its being attacked by sur- 
n 1 * ii ( 4, was the first assailed, and offered prise ; and he lcproscnts Contenehra as 

which he attributes to the being compelled to suiiender on account of 

stieugtli of its position, the cliffs the pauiity of its inhabitants, they being 

m lln> neighbourhood having no great unable to resist the continuous attacks of 

•■L \ iti.m Contenehra made more resist- the Romans, who, dividing their forces 
■"'"‘i and kept the Romans at bay for into si\ bodies, kept up the assault with 
'■•'ci.tl d.iv.s, being protcctcil, ho asserts, fresh troops, night and day, till they 

foitifications, and was of niuic* weanefl the citizens into a surrender. Of 

!, "l'"it.iiice, being mentioned by Livy as a the fortifications on which Canina liases 

‘ 1 d'.” whiloCortiumwasa mere “town.” his opinion that Norcliia tlie site of 

"l'inion of Canina, however, will not Contenehra, I shall have occasion to speak 

" 11 • owiiwHcnrir mafic mom ’resist- um itOhiaws. » .. * 1 
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at your feet. *The mountains abound, which, in brighter weather 
give beaiity and grandeur to the scqne, are lost in cloud and mist • 
even Monte Fiascone has shrouded his unaspiring crest. In the 
ravines is always ijnore or less of the picturesque ; yet their silence 
and lonesomeness, their woods almost stript of foliage, and drip- 
ping with moisture, have a chilling « effect on the traveller’s 
spirits, little to be cheered by the sight of a flock of sheep pent 
in a muddy fold, or of the smoke of the shepherd’s fire issuing 
from a neighbouring cave, suggestive of savage comfort. 

Little heeded we, however, the dulness of the weather. Hastily 
we threaded these glens, eager to reach the famed necropolis. 
The few tombs we did sec here and there in the clitfs, served but 
to whet our appetite. At length wc turned a corner in the glen, 
and lo ! a grand range of monuments hurst upon us. There they 
were — a line of sepulchres, high in the face of the cliff which 
forms the right-hand barrier of the glen, some two hundred feet 
above the stream — an amphitheatre of tombs ! for the glen here 
swells into something not unlike that form. This Singular glen 
is- perhaps the most imposing spot in the whole compass of 
‘Etruscan cemeteries.^ 

The eye, as it ranges along the line of corniced sepulchres, 
singles out one of the most remote — one, whose prominent and 
decorated pediment gives it, even at a distance, an unique 
character. In our way towards it, wc passed huge masses of 
rock-cornice, split from the cliffs above, and lying low in the 
valley. We found that what looked like one tomb at a distance, 
was in fact a double tomb, or rather a tomb and a half, seeing 
that the half of one of the pediments has fallen. Its peculiarity 
consists in this — that while all the sepulchres around are of the 
severely simple style of Castel d’Asso, approximating to the 
Egyptian, these two are highly ornate, and with much of the 
Greek character. Instead of the bald horizontal cornices which 
surmount the other tombs, here are pediments and Doric friezes, 
supported on columns ; and, what is to be seen on the exterior 
of very few other Etruscan monuments, the tympana are occupied 
with figures in high relief. The inner wall of the pprtico is also 
adorned with reliefs, at least under the remaining half of the 
mutilated facade. 


3 It is said by Lenoir (Annali dell* Instit. 
1832, p. 201) that the slope from the base 
of the tombs down to the banks of the 


and a half high. I could perceive no traces 
of them ; but if they existed they nius 
have greatly* increased the resemblance o 
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Our first impression was the modern date of this double tomb 
compared with those of archaic character around; and then wo 
were naturally led to speculate on its origin. Who had made 
this his last resting-place? Was it some merchant-prince of 
Etruria, who had grown wealthy by commerce — or, it might be 
by piracy — and who, not content with the simple sepulchres of 
his forefathers, obtruded among them one on the model of sonic 
temple he had seen and admired in his wanderings through 
Greece or Asia Minor ? Was it a hero, renowned in Etruscan 
annals — some conqueror of Umbrians and Pelasgians — some suc- 
cessful opposer of that restless, quarrelsome city, that upstart 
bully of the Seven Hills? There, in each pediment, were 
figures engaged in combat — some overthrown and prostrate- 
others sinking to their knees, and covering their heads with tlieir 
shields — one rushing forward to the assault, sword in hand— 
another raising a wounded warrior. All this, however, may have 
been the ornament of the temple from which this double-tomb 
was copied ; or it may have had a symbolical meaning. Yet that 
he had been a warrior seemed certain, for in' the relief within the 
portico were shield, mace, and sword suspended against the Avail, 
as if to intimate that he had fought his last fight ; * and beneath 
was a long funeral procession. Could he have been a Greek, 
who, flying from his native land, like Demaratus of Corinth, 
became great and powerful in this the home of his adoption, yet 
with fond yearnings after his native soil, raised himself a sepulchre 
after the fashion of his kindred, that, though separated from them 
in life, he might in some sort be united with them in death ? 
No — he must have been an Etruscan in blood and creed; for 
this same procession shows certain peculiarities of the Etruscan 
mythology — the winged genius of Death, with three other figures 
in long robes, bearing tAvisted rods — those mysterious symbols ol 


4 It was llio custom of the Greeks and 
Romans, oil retiring from activo life, to 
dedicate to tiio gods the instruments of 
their craft or profession. Thus Horace 
(Od. III. 26) proposed to suspend his arms 
and lyre on the wall of the temple of Venus. 
The temple-form of this tomb is suggestive 
of such an explanation ; though, on the 
other hand, it was not uncommon to indi- 
cate on tho sepulchre itself the profession 
of the deceased by the representation of 
his implements or tools, or by scenes de- 
scriptive of his mode of life. A well-known 


but curious instanco of this is seen in the 
baker’s tomb at the Porta Maggiore of 
Rome, and another in the cutler’s monu- 
ment in the Galleria Lapidaria of the 
Vatican. Another, more analogous to this 
Norchian sepulchre, is seen on a vase, de- 
scribed by Millingen (Peintures de Vases 
Grccs, pi. XIX.), where within an inlif'tiln 
yr shrine stands tho figure of the deceased, 
with his shield and greaves suspended above 
his head. The custom is still retained in 
the East. I have observed frequent in- 
stances of it in Armenian burial-grounds. 
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the Etruscan Hades — conducting the souls of two warriors with 
funeral pomp, just as in the Typlion-tomb at Corneto. 

I have spoken of columns. None Are now standing , 6 but it is 
evident that the heavy projecting entablatures have been so sup- 
ported — that of the entire tomb by four, traces of whose capitals 
and bases are very distinct — that of the broken one, whether by 
four or six it is difficult to say ; more probably by the latter. In 
neither case do they seem to have been more than plain square 
<i nuc, the inner ones similar to those at the angles of the portico. 
They were all left in the rock out of which the facades are hewn, 
and the softness and friability of the tufo accounts for their 
destruction. 

The entablatures at a distance seem Doric, hut a nearer ap- 
proach discloses peculiar features. The pediments terminate on 
each side in a volute , 6 within which is a grim, grinning face with 
prominent teeth, a Gorgon’s head, a common sepulchral decora- 
tion among the Etruscans. Over two of the three remaining 
volutes is something, which from below seems a shapeless mass 
of rock, but on closer examination proves to be a lioness or 
leopard,— specimens of the acrotcria , with which the ancients 
were wont to decorate their temples . 7 Other peculiarities may 
be observed in the gutta , the triglyplis, the dentilled cornice 
above them, and the ornamented faacia of the pediment — all so 
many Etruscan corruptions of the pure Greek . 8 

The tomb whose facade is entire, is more ancient than its 
fellow, as is proved by the bas-relief in the portico of the latter 
encroaching considerably on the wall of the former. Yet with 
some trifling exceptions they correspond.® Indeed the sculptures 


5 The pillar at the right-hand angle of 
the entire tomb was standing when Orioli 
fir.st Msitcd these monuments. Ann. Inst. 

1 S33, p 36. 

6 The pediments to these tombs prove 
them to he mutations of temples, or of very 
distinguished houses — if we may judge 
from the analogy of the Romans, among 
*h°® pediments were such mai ks of dignity, 
that Cicero says (de Orat. III. 46) if you 
( ’ , '»hl lmild in heaven, where you have no 
almwcis to fear, yet you would never seem 
to c attained dignity without a pediment. 
Juhus 0^, as a great mark of distinc-, 

l J>», vas allowed a pediment to hig house. 
Flf J r - IV - 2. cf. Cic. Phil. II. 43. 

• Llltna 


I guwuwuo vi a 

° lrcs ’ an d aa such were often placed at the 


entrances of tombs, or jointed within them 
over the doorway— and aie sometimes found 
i n a similar position as acrotcria to porticoes, 
as in a templc-Iiko sarcophagus at Chiu si, 
which bears a lelief of a death-bed scene. 
Micali. Mon. Ined. tav. XXII. They are 
id so often found carved on the lids of 
sarcophagi, one at each angle, as if to 
guard the effigy of the deceased. Panthers 
or leopards aie also sepulchral emblems, 
and are frequently repiesented in the pedi- 
ments of painted tombs. 

8 The yutUz arc inveitcd, having the 
points downwards, and they are only three 
in number. The triglyplis are without the 
half-channels on their outer edges, aud are 
therefore more properly diglyphs. 

9 The pediment is rather higher in the 
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iti the two pediments are by some considered as relating to* the 
same subject ; though what* that may be) it is not easy from the 
dilapidated state of the figures to decide.. One lias conjectured it 
to represent the contest for the body of Patrocllis ; another the 
destruction of Niobe’s children ; one has seen in* it an interment 
or games of chance, and the gladiatorial combats which the Etrus- 
cans held at their funerals; while a fourth regards it as the 
representation of some dispute about peace or wav at the Fanum 
Voltumna?. The attitudes of the figures alone — arid in some 
cases not even these — are distinguishable. All the* details which 
would give character and meaning are effaced. The broken half 
of the pediment docs not serve to clear up the mystery, though 
it was discovered, half buried in the earth, with the figures in ex- 
cellent preservation, and was removed to Viterbo, where it is still 
to he seen, in the possession of Signor Giosafat Bazzichelli . 1 
Whatever be the subject of these sculptures, they have not the 
archaic Etruscan character displayed in the bas-relief beneath 
the portico. 

The surface of this rocky wall is so much injured, that doubt 
must ever hang over certain parts of this relief. Thus much is 
clear and unequivocal — that there is first a large, circular, convex 
shield , 2 like the asph of the Greeks, and then a mace, both sus- 
pended against the wall. Next is a figure, now almost effaced, 
which from its large open wings must be that of a genius . 3 Over 
this is a plumed helmet, either worn by a figure behind the 
genius, not now distinguishable, or more probably suspended. 


older tomb. This has no gutUv like the 
other. ‘The portico is loftier in the imper- 
fect monument. 

1 A plate of it, with the rest of the relief, 
is given in the Mon. Inod. Inst. \. tav. 
XLVI1T. 

2 Oiioli (Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 38) thinks 
here was originally a boss of metal in the 

centre of the shield, but there arc now no 
traces of such an ornament. Tn the rock- 
hewn temple-tombs of Phrygia, the shields 
found on the architraves or pediments are 
bossed. Those represented in Etruscan 
monuments have very seldom a boss, and 
are always circular, like the Argolie shields 
and the arrrrlSes cukvkAoi of the Homeric 
heroes ; Diodorus (Eclog. lib. XXIII. 3) 
says the Romans at first used a square 
shield, hut afterwards exchanged it for the 
aspis of the Etruscans. Similar shields 


phylia, as w ell as on city -walls. ’Sec Fellows 
Asia Minor, pp. 175, 192, where E/ek. 
A.wii. II, is cited in illustration. They 
weic also suspended by the* Greeks in their 
sepulchres ; as in the pyramid l«tweeii 

Argos and Epidaurus, described by Pausani.is 

(II. 25, 7). From the frequency of them 
painted or sculptured in the tombs of 
Ccrvetri and Corneto, they worn to have 

had a votive meaning an.ong the Etruscans, 

as well as among the Greeks and Romans. 
The latter people used to -emblazon them 

with the portraits of their ancestors or with 

their heroic deeds. Pliny (XX XV. 3).. _ 

a One wing is most distinct. There i* a 
corresponding arched ridge where tho other 
.ought to be. Oripli/Ann. dell’ Inst. 1833, 
p. 53) thinks this figure represents Aenu» 
Libitina, the goddess who pi%wded owr 
funerals. It is certainly a female, for the 
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Another -figure seems to have, followed, alid above it .bangs by a 
<ord a short curved sword 4 ; a. second helmet • succeeds * which 
seems to be worn by a figure ; . then a straight sword suspended ; 
mid three draped figures, about the size of life, probably repre- 
senting souls, each bearing one of the mysterious twisted rods, 
close the procession. 5 This may have been continued in the fonner 
half of the relief, now utterly destroyed. It -is clear that the 
ground of the whole has been originally painted red, and traces 
of the same colour, and of yellow, maybe observed liere apd there 
about the figures ; and from the same on the fallen half of the 
pediment, it is certain that the reliefs of both tympana and of the 
portico — and probable that the architectural portions of the tombs 
also — were thus decorated. This is one among .numerous proofs 
in tombs, sarcophagi, and urns, that the Etruscans, like, tin* 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, had a polychrome system of 
decorating their architecture and sculpture. 

Vnrious are the opinions of archaeologists as to the date of these 
monuments. All arc agreed on one point, that .both the architec- 
ture and sculpture are ‘decided imitations of the Greek. They 
lmve been considered as early as Dcmaratus, the father of Tar- 
qninius Priseus, to whose time belongs the first historical mention 
of the influence of Greek over Etruscan art; but the spirit 
and freedom of the sculptures in the pediments, do not indicate 
so early an age ; while the somewhat archaic stiffness and, quaint - 
m ss of the three figures which close the procession in the portico, 
scejn to show, that art had not entirely thrown aside the coii- 
mitional trammels of its infancy. 1 think then we shall not he 
fur from the truth in referring them to the close of the fourth 
century of Rome. 0 


4 Similar cuived swords are represented 
•'ii mw oral Etruscan monuments. A curved 
•''V s I sword, with the sharp edge on the 
miifr side, as in a scythe, found in an 
Ktnivan tomb, was formerly in the Cam- 
bria collection at Rome. 

J tfwoli rods as these have been found 
a'piiscntcd on only two other Etruscan 
monuments, the Typhon-tonib of Taiquinii, 
^lierc they are home in a procession u*ry 
Mrmliir to this, and t|ie Tomb of the 
Reliefs 4 Ccrvetri. Their precise meaning 
in unknown. - Orioli (Aun. Iqst. 1834, p. 

( >1 ) . suggests* that they may be eithef 
funalui, links used at funerals, made of 
papyrus qr rope twisted and covered with 
wax or Pitch (Virg. jEn. I. 731. Serv. in 


loco), or that they may have an affinity to 
the saored and golden bough —fatatft virtja 
—torn from the giove of Pioseipine, 
and borne by iKneas into hell as a gift to 
that goddess. Yjrg. iEn. VI. 136, 406, 
636. Ovid. Met. XIV. 114. Urlichs 
(Hull. Inst. 1839, p. 45) buggests that 
they may be magisterial rods. It is possi- 
ble they are emblems of supplication ; a 
Orcs.tcs sat at the altar with a topmost 
luanch of olive wound round with much 
wool. JEschyl. Eumen. 43. 

0 Gerhard secs no rigidity in the reliefs 
of the* pediments siieh as might bo expected 
in monuments iu the midst of othcis of so 
\ cry ancient a character ; arid thinks tho 
design showp rathet the decadence than 
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There are no moulded doors in the facades of these tombs, as 
in those adjoining, and at Castel d’Asso ; but the resemblance to 
temples is sufficiently obvious. The analogy is strengthened by 
a depression in the stylobate of the unbroken tomb, which seems 
to indicate the steps leading up to the portico. In the porticoes 
being avteo style, or having very wide intercolumniations, and in 
some minor particulars, these monuments may illustrate the 
temple of the Tuscan order, described by Vitruvius ; 7 but in most 
points the facades have more of a Greek character . 8 Of the 
proportions and adornments of the columns nothing can now be 
said. 

The external magnificence of these temple-tombs raises anti- 
cipations of a corresponding degree of adornment within. But 
these are soon destroyed. The tombs, which are entered as 
usual by narrow, steeply -descending passages, are like the plainest 
at Castel d’Asso — large chambers rudely hollowed in the rock, 
utterly devoid of ornament, and containing a double row of sar- 
cophagi sunk in the tiifo, with an economisation of space which 
quite dispels the notion of their being the burial-places, each of 
an illustrious hero or fuicumo. They are, in fact, like most of 
those around them, family sepulchres. 

Let not the traveller suppose that in these tombs he has seen 
all the wonders of Norchia. The glen which contains the temple- 
tombs opens to the west on a wide area where four glens meet. 
Immediately opposite, as you emerge on this space, are a few fine 
detached tombs, almost at the foot of the clifls. To the left, on a 
tongue of land which projects into the hollow between two other 
ravines, stands the ruined and picturesque church of Norchia, 


infancy of art ; yet considers tliem prior 
to the Roman conquest of Etruria (Hull, 
.loll* Inst. 183], pp. 81, 80). Prlichs 
views them as of a subsequent period 
(Bull, dell' Inst. 1830, p. 45). Then 
similarity to the reliefs of the sarcophagi 
and urns is noticed by sevcial writers. 

7 Vitrnv. IV. cap. 7, of. III. 3. Lenoir 
(Ann. Inst. 1832, p. 200) points out the 
correspondence of these fayades with the 
aropostyle temples of tho Etruscans — 
hnrycce, barycephalce , humiles, latas. When 
I speak, in tho text, of the resemblance to 
temples, I refer to the apparent character 
of these tombs, for it is possible that they 
are imitations, not of temples, but of mere 
houses; seeing that the Etruscans are kn<3wn 
to have had porticoes to their abodes, which 


they so constructed to free themselves from 
the confusion and annoyance of crowds ot 
attendants. Diod. Sic. V. p. 316. 

8 The Oavaliero del Rosso is said to have 
proved that the dimensions of these tombs 
are on the scale of the Greek cubit. Ann 
Inst. 1833, p. 56. Their general dimen- 
sions may be learned from the woodcut at 
p. 193, by the figures under the portico, 
which arc nearly, the sine of life; hut to 
ho more explicit, the length of the broken 
fayado is 15 ft. 6 in. ; of the entire one, 
25 ft. 6 in. The portico is about 9 ft. 
high, and projects 4 ft. The height of the 
entablature is 8 ft. 6 in., and of ihe entire 
fayade, 17 ft. 6 in., exclusive of the stylo- 
bate, which averages about 5 ft. in height. 
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marking the site of the Etruscan town. The glen to the west of 
this contains very few tombs, but that on the opposite side 
abounds in them, especially in the cliffs facing the town, where 
they rise in terraces or stand in 
picturesque groups, half hidden 
by wild luxuriant foliage. A few 
may also be seen on the opposite 
*ide of the stream in the cliffs 
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MOULDINOS OP TOM IIS AT KOlK III A. 1 


which are terminated by the 
ancient town. Altogether the 
monuments in this glen are very 
numerous — twice as many as are 
to he found at Castel d’Asso, 
and more interesting from their 
variety; for though in general 
character they resemble the tombs 
of that necropolis, in tlieir details 
they are often dissimilar, and 
differ also more widely from each 
other. It may suffice to state 
that tlie variations are observable 
rather in the facades and mould- 
ings than in tlie open chambers 
<>r the tombs beneath. No other example is there of a temple- 
tomb at Norcliia; yet high above tlie detached monuments in the 
open ami just mentioned, is a portico recessed in the cliff. It is 
scarcely intelligible from below, and is rather difficult of access. 
It is composed of three recesses, separated by prominent pilasters 
rounded in front like half-columns, and having curious fluted 
capitals. Each recess is stuccoed, and seems to have been 
coloured. It is obvious that this elevated portico was not a mere 
tomb-stone, like the monuments around, but a sepulchre itself, 
each recess serving as a niche for the deposit of a sarcophagus, 
it hears a strong analogy to some Greek tombs in the island of 
Thera, recessed in the cliffs in a similar manner. 1 

The tombs at Norcliia are more numerous than at Castel 
d’Asso. There must be at least fifty or sixty with distinct 
sculptured facades, besides many others in ruin. I sought in vain 


J The mouldings of Fig. 1 are most com - * woodcut at page 186) are to l»c found at 
m ° n at Ma site. Those of Figs. 2 and 3 Norchia, but less frequently. 

•»re varieties. Those also most common at 1 Mon. Ined. Inst. III. tav. 25, 3. Ann. 
Ust °l fl ’A*o see Figs. 1 and 2 in the Inst; 1841, p. 17. 
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for one described by Orioli 2 as having a trapezium cut in the rock 
above its fuqade, in all probability to represent the roof to that 
sort of cavadiuto which Vitruvius terms displuvia&um. Nor could 
I find another, said by the same antiquary to have a sphinx in 
prominent relief on each of the side- walls of the fa9ade. s ]t 
is singular that not a single Etruscan inscription' has been found 
in this necropolis. Excavations have been made on this site by 
Signor Desiderio of Home, lmt nothing of value was brought to 
light. 

The Etruscan town of which these tombs formed the necropolis, 
occupied the site of the ruined church of Norchia. Its position 
oik a sharp point of land at the junction of two glens, and iu rela- 
tion to the tombs around, would alone tend to indicate this as the 
site of ancient habitation. But there are also remains of ancient 
gateways cut through the cliffs ; though no vestiges of Etruscan 
walls are visible — all the ruins on the height belonging to the 
middle ages. The size of the ancient town was very small, 
scarcely larger than that at Castel tl’Asso, though the number 
and magnificence of its sepulchres indicate a place of some 
importance. Its name is involved in obscurity. We know that 
in the ninth century it was called Orcle ;* but that such was its 
original appellation it is impossible to determine, as no mention 
is made of it by ancient writers. 6 Canina takes it to be Con* 
tenebra, and so marks it on his map,' lmt lias no authority for this 

* Ap. Inghir. Mon. Etrus. IV. p. 1 Ul), Ore us, jus Mantua 'was so called fiom Man- 
fcav. XLII. 2. Ann. Just. 1833, p. 30. tun. But seeing that it was willed Oiclca* 

3 Animli delP Inst. 1833, p. 20. So also caiJy as the ninth century, it is quite as 

Lenoir (Ann. Inst. 1832, p. 205), who probable that it derives its name tiom 
speaks of but one, a colossal sphinx, cut in Hercules, who was worshipped lfl tin 1 
the rotfk among the tombs. Etruscans as Erode— just as Minena ga'u 

4 In an epistle of Leo. IV., “to the her name to Athens, and Neptune Ins *" 
good man the Bishop of Toscanella,” given 1’osidoma or Prcstum. 

by Orioli (Annali dell’ Instit. 1833, p. Orcle was partly deserted in early ti»n> 
20), which, singulaily enough, mentions on account of the un healthiness of the site, 
the “petra firta ” without the city— -most and tho emigrants removed to \ llon’lnano 
probably referring to the temple-tombs. In (Vicos Orclanus), whither in 1485, undei 
tho same letter arc also mentioned “crm» the pontificate of Eugene IV., the rcs>f nI 
■xcameruta” and “ cava ca-prUis ” — i.e. a the inhabitants removed, and the town 
cave with chambers, and one where goats destroyed. Oiioli, Ann. Instit. 1833, p. 21. 
were kept. Though Orioli lays claim to the discovery 

5 Oiioli (op. cit. p. 22) suggests that it of this site, it was indicated as Etruscan 
may be identical with Nyrtia, mentioned by century before his time by Mariam U* 
tho ancient scholiast on Juvenal (X.* 74) as # Etmr. Metron. p. 46, compare bis 

a town, the birthplace of Sejanus, giving who speaks of “ Horchia. Sic appellalrntwr 
its name to or driving it from tho goddess dea Etruscorum ibi culta. Norchiam » lin ' 
Nurtia or Fortuna, spoken of liy the Satirist dirtrat, ut Na'nnium pro Annio, Npnnain pm 

= -- tl l7i t.ifi x ( riff "hrr" Vt ir. was miinaK.ii » — 
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nomenclature, which is mere conjecture . 6 In its present state of 
utter desolation, it has charms as much for the artist as for the 
•mtiquary. Who that has visited this spot can forget the ruined 
rlfijccli of Lombard architecture, wasting its simple beauty on the 
stupid gaze of the shepherd, the only frequenter of these wilds ? 
Win, that has. an eye for the picturesque, can forgot the tall cliffs 
oinvhkdiit stamls-r-here, perforated so as to form a bridge , 7 there, 
dislocated, and cleft to their base,— the rich red and grey tufo lialf- 
mantlcd with the evergreen foliage of cork, ilex, and ivy? Who 
,.„n forget the deep glens around, ever wrapt in gloom, where the 
stillness is broken only by the murmurs of the stream, or by the 
shriek of the falcon— solitudes teeming with solemn memorials 
„f a past, mysterious race — with pompous monuments mocking 
their very purpose for, raised to perpetuate the memory of the 
dead, they still stand, while their inmates have for long ages been 
forgotten ? He who Jias visited it must admit, that though name- 
less and unchronicled, there are few sites in Etruria more in- 
teresting than this— none which more imperatively demand tli*> 
attention of the antiquary. 

In his map he places the ancient town 
on the broad platform between tho Fosso 
•Idle 1’ile and tho Fosso dell’ Acqua Alta, 
and thus rcpiesents it as a place of first- 
i itc M/e, which we know Contcncbra was 
not, tor it had but a scanty population 
(Liv. VI. 1). Canina founds his opinion 
oil a pieeo of ancient walling on the spot 
in.ukoiL li in my plan, which he takes to 
be <i portion of tho walls of the Etruscan 
town, and he tlicieon pronounces it to have 
been “strongly fortified in most ancient 
tunes,” so as to Jiavc been able to resist 
the Romans for several days (Etr. Marit. 

Ih, p. f»l), Eut this bit of wall is not on 
the hrnw of the cliff as the fortifications 
' w,l, l'l he, but in the valley at their feet ; 


and if it protected anything, it was the 
tombs in the cliffs above it. (See Canina’s 
illustration, tav. XCII.) It can have 
formed no pait of tho city -walls. I see no 
l canon to alter my opinion that the Etrus- 
can town stood on the height, now occupied 
by the Lombaid church. 

* Onoli. (Ann. Tust. 1 8311, y. 20) says 
there is an ancient Homan biidge of regular 
masonry over the Hicdano, below the town ; 
but I did not pciccive it. ITe also mentions 
a road cut in the rock, and called the “Cava 
Uuja,” on whose wall is carved a Latin in- 
sciiplion. The only instance of a rock- 
hewn road that I could perceive is near the 
natural bridge, and it is now choked with 
fallen masses of rock. 
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Data sunt ipsis quoipie fata sepiilms. — Juvfnal. 

Smne tilings in it you may meet with, which are out of the common road ; a Duke theie 
h, ami the scene lies in Italy. Hkaumox r and Plitcjim. 

Another Etruscan site of groat interest, but very little known, 
is Bieda, a village live or six miles south-west of Vetralln. Tt is 
the representative of tilt ancient town of Blera, of which its 
naine is a corruption . 1 Blera could not have been a place of 
importance, under either Etruscans or Homans. Not once is it 
mentioned bv ancient historians, and its name only occurs in the 
catalogues of geographers . 2 We know that it was a small town 
sit the commencement of tin 1 Empire ; :I that it was on the Via 
('India, between the Forum Clodii and Tuscania; and there ends 
our knowledge of it from ancient sources. That it had sm exist- 
ence in Etruscan times, we learn, not from tin; pages of history, 
hut from tlie surer records of its extant monuments. 

llieda is best visited from Yetralla. The road for the first two 
miles is the highway to Corneto and Civita Veoehia. We then 
turned oil’ to the left, crossed some downs by a mere bridle-path, 
haded a stream in a wild, deep hollow’, and reached the brow 
•»f a hill, whence the village of Bieda came into view, crowning 
fii opposite height. The scenery here was very romantic. The 
height of Bieda was lofty and precipitous, and as usual was a 
t"iigue of rock at the junction of two glens, which separated it 
h‘mn corresponding heights of equal abruptness. These glens, 

1 When I in Latin Avords follows a eon- language. “Phlorex” is' a word which 
-"ii.int, the Italians arc wont to change it often occurs in Etruscan votive inscrip- 
1,1,11 * as from clams, planus , Jlarnma, tinns. 

>‘i ike chi lira, piano, Jiammu ; and r 2 Strabo V p 220 I’tolein. (Seng p. 72, 
>' siiih times changed into d, ah rams into* ed. licitii. PJm. Nat. His. Ill 8. 

\mrphj rites into porfulo. lilcra must 3 Strabo classes it among the iroA ixvui 
l* In eu called Flilora, or Phlerc, by the trvxvai of Etruria. 

'•'ium-iii!, since they had no 6 in their « 
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,‘or ravines* were well clothed with wood, now rjch with tjio tints 
of autumn. Wood also climbed the steep cliffs, struggled for a 
footing among the wild masses of tufo. split from their brow, and 
crowned in triumph the surface of the platforms Above. 

On descending the rocky slope, we found ourselves in the 
Etruscan necropolis. ‘ The slope was broken into many ledges 
and the cliffs thus formed were full of caverns — sepulchre after 
sepulchre above, beneath, aroiuid us — spine simply hollowed in 
the rock and entered by Egyptian dobrways, some mere niches, 
and others adorned with architectural- facades ; from the hanks of 
the stream to the brow of the height the whole face of the hill 
was thus burrowed. 

I had been struck at Castel d'Asso with the street-like arrange- 
ment of the tombs, and- at Norchia with their house-like character; 
hut I had .been unwilling to consider those features as other than 
accidental, and had ascribed them to the natural peculiarities of 
the ground. But here, I felt convinced that they were inten- 
tional, and that this assemblage of sepulchres was literally a 
necropolis — a city of the dead. , 

Here Vere rows of tombs, side by side, hollowed in the cliff, 
each with its gaping doorway ; here they were in terraces, one 
above the other, united by flights of steps carved out of the rock; 
here wene masses split from the precipice above, and hewn into 
4 tombs, standing out like isolated abodes — shaped, too, into the 
very forms of houses, with sloping roofs culminating to an apex, 
overhanging eaves at the gable, and a massive central beam to 
support the rafters. The angle of the roof, I observed, was that 
still usual in Italian buildings— that angle, which being just 
sufficient to carry off the rain, is naturally suggested in a climate 
where snow rarely lies a day. I have spoken only of the. exterior 
of the toipbs. On entering any one of them, the resemblance 
was no less striking. The broad beam curved in relief along the 
ceiling-— the rafters, also in relief, resting on it and sinking 
gently on either side — the inner chamber in many, lighted by a 
window on each side of the door in the partition-wall, all three 
of the same Egyptian form — the triclinial arrangement of the 
$ock-hewn benches; as though the dead, as represented on their 
sarcophagi, ’^re wont to recline at a banquet — these things were 
enough to convince me that in their sepulchres the Etruscans, in 
many respects, imitated their habitations, and sought to make 
their cemeteries as far. ns possible the counterparts of their cities. 

The cliff-bound height of fried a at its ternimation is sharp as 
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an edge. On it stood the ancient town as well as the modern 
ullage, but they did not occupy precisely the same site ; the 
former from the fragments of ancient wall at the verge of the 
precipice on both sides the height, seems to have extended to the 
wry tip of the tongue of land ; while the latter is removed almost 
,i mile further back. 

At the point of junction of the two ravines, where the streams 
from each also meet, is an ancient bridge, of one wide arch, based 
on the rocky banks of the stream, and approached by a gradually 
ascending causeway of masonry, which, as well as the bridge, is 
of tufo cut from the cliffs around. 4 The parapets have been 
overturned, probably by the large shrubs which flank it, in- 
sinuating their roots among the unccmcnted masonry, and 
threatening ultimately to destroy the whole structure. The only 
means of approach to Bieda from this side is by this ancient 
bridge, which was probably on the Via Clodia. 

From this point there scorn to have been anciently two roads 
to the town— one leading directly up to the summit of the wedge- 
shaped table-laud, the other still in use, running beneath the 
piecipice to the right, and sunk deep in the tufo rock. The cliffs 
betwmi which it passes are hollowed out for the reception of the 
dead, not, as at Vcii, in square or upright niches, which could 
hold only an urn or vase, but in low-arched recesses, as at 
Fallen, of sufficient length to contain a body, with a deep hollow * 
ioi it to lie in, and a groove around it for a lid of stone or terra- 
f, o(t.i, apparently serving also to carry off the water which might 
tinkle from the ground above. Nor are there wanting sepulchral 
( ha infers hollowed in these cliffs, nor the water-channel formed 
in the rock oil one side of the road to keep it dry and clean, and 
bee from deposits from above. 

1 lie road to Bicda creeps beneath the cliffs of the ancient town, 

" hicli ace lioney-combed with sepulchral caverns, broken and 
blackened with smoke. Here and there among them tall upright 
openings in the cliff show the mouths of ancient sewers, and at 
mt< iviils arc fragments of the Etruscan wall along the verge of 

cliff; in one spot tilling a natural gap, as at Civita Castellano. 

1(1 masonry is of rectangular, blocks of tufo, of the size and , 

accommodate the masonry of several Etruscan and Umbrian cities — 

likc f asCtlut ^ ie roai h a course of wedge- * Fopulonia, Fiesole, Perugia, Todi — and this 
dHt 0UU * WaS * ntr °d uceL b which gives a feature is also to lie seen in the substrao . 
llsl,, g towards the arch. Similar tions of the Appian Way, near Aricia. 

r,e cn,,r 'Cs I Lave observed in the walls 

r. 
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arrangement which I have described under the name of emplecton 
The ancient town certainly occupied part, perhaps the whole, <,f 
the modern village. It must have been very long and narrow 
since the height on which it stood forms but a ridge — a moiv 
spine-bone — between the parallel glens. 

Bieda, like every town and village off the main roads through- 
out the Homan State, is a wretched place, “ in linked squalor 
long drawn out,” with no osteria where the traveller, who value* 
comfort, could venture to pass the night. There is but one 
respectable house, and here we were stopped by the Count of 
S. Giorgio, who stood at the door waiting to receive us. He 
apologised for delaying us; but said that the presence of strangers 
was of such rare occurrence in this secluded village, that he could 
not allow us to pass without inquiring if lie could be of service to 
us. We learned tlmt ho was from Turin, but having bought 
some estates in this part of Italy, lie had acquired therewith the 
title of Duke of Bieda, the honour of magistracy, and almost 
feudal dominion over the inhabitants of this village and its 
territory. The purchase could only be effected on these terms, 
and on the condition of his residing six months in the year on 
this spot, which he regarded as a veritable exile from civilisation. 
He pointed out a ruin opposite, as once the palace of the Counts of 
Anguillara, the old feudal lords of Bieda, who, among other 
' barbarous privileges, claimed that of forestalling every bride- 
groom in their domain — by insisting on which the last of these 
tine old Roman gentlemen, three centuries since, fell a victim to 
popular fury, and his mansion was destroyed. Yet much of the 
power of its feudal chiefs has descended to the present lord of 
Bieda, who told us he was almost absolute ; that his will was 
law; that he had power over the lives and properties of his 
tenants, being supreme judge of both civil and criminal causes— 
in a country, be it remembered, where trial by jury was then 
unknown. His rule, however, seemed based on love, rather than 
on fear — more akin to that of the chief of a clan than to feudal 
seigniory, oil the one hand, or to the authority of an English 
landowner over his tenantry, oil the other. 

The Count courteously proposed to act as our cicerone to the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood, and mounted his steed to 
accompany us. 

^ "Our first object was an ancieilt bridge of three arches, which 
‘foy in the ravine to the south-east of the town. The Count led 
ikfi« Aa&aaitfj , rome 
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twenty foot in the tufo, with a channel or furrow in the middle, 
so deep and narrow that the horses could scarcely put one foot 
before the other, and we were obliged to adhere to the Horatian 
maxim, m medio tutissimus, lest our legs should be crushed 
against the walls of rock. 

On emerging from this cleft, the triple-arched bridge stood 
before us. The central arch was a true semicircle, thirty feet in 
span ; the side arches were only ten feet wide, and stilted. All 
were formed of rusticated blocks, with edges so sharp anil fresh 
that it was difficult to believe it the work of two hundred years 
since, much less of two thousand ; but the first step I set on the 
bridge 1 convinced me of its high antiquity. The central arch has 
been split throughout its entire length, probably by an earth- 
quake ; the blocks, being uncemcnted, have been much dis- 
located, but few have fallen. It is clear that this split occurred 
at an early period ; for in crossing the bridge, passengers have 
been obliged to step clear of the gaps, which in some parts yawn 
from one to two feet wide, and, by treading in each other’s foot- 
steps, luvse worn holes far deeper than pious knees have done in 
the steps at A’lleeket’s shrine, or in the Santa Scala at Home. 
They have worn a hollow pathway almost through the thick 
masses of rock ; in some spots entirely through — a perpendicular 
depth of more than three feet . 5 

From the superior neatness of its masonry, I have no hesita- 
tion in assigning to this bridge a later date than to that oil the 
other side of Hieda. That being of similar masonry to the town- 
"idls, may well he of Etruscan construction. This may be as 
late as the Roman domination in Etruria, yet is in the Etruscan 
stylo, and the work probably of Etruscan architects, like other 
public works in Rome and her territories, raised in the earlier 
ages of the City, in consequence of the system she adopted of 
supplying her own deficiencies in the useful and ornamental arts 
by the superior skill of her neighbours. It must be remembered 
that this part of Etruria was not conquered before the fourth 

5 The luiilge is of tufo, usually soft, ■ (lining the mitldlc ages, as the masonry at- 

” ,l k> 01 fn.tl>le, But here of a peculiarly tests, all further necessity of following the 

w ,|k <c, haul diameter, as is shown by the foot-worn track was obviated, yet the bridgo 

icinaihablc sharpness of tho rustications. was still scaiecly practicable for beasts. It 

4 m ,miH t he observed that for ages tin* is evident that the hollow pathway has been 
'•nine must have been impassable to lipast«, worn wholly by human feet, and prior to 
l,r tho same eat tlupiake that split the arcli the repairs of the bridge in the middle 
C‘Uivm 1 the outer part of it on one side to ages. 
a i tins, however, having been repaired 
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century of Rome ; yet the Etruscans must previously have had 
bridges over these streams ; and that they could raise perfect 
arches in much earlier times the Cloaca Maxima remains to 
attest. These bridges have an air of greater antiquity than the 
two at Veii, which have been accounted Etruscan. It is probable 
that they were both on the line of the Via Clodia, wnich passed 
through Blera on its way to Tuscania. 

The Count declared that the bridge was an enigma, as none 
could perceive by wliat road it had anciently communicated with 
the town — the cleft by which we had descended not being deemed 
of sufficient antiquity. But to me it was plain as the dills tint 
rose around me, that this very cleft had formed the ancient 
approach to Bieda from this side ; for I had observed, almost 
throughout its length, traces of the water- channels recessed at. 
the foot of its rocky walls, just above the original level of the road; 
and it was no less clear that the deep and narrow furrow along 
which we hud steered with so much difficulty, lmd been worn In 
1 lie feet of beasts through many ages, as from the narrowness of 
the road they had been constrained always to keep in the middle. 

The scenery in the hollow is very tine, dust beyond the bridge 
the glen again forks and the c liffs rise to a vast height. I do not 
recollect a site in the volcanic district of Etruria, save Sornno in 
Tuscany, where the chasms are more profound, and the scenery 
more picturesque, than around Bieda. 

Close to the bridge is a large cave, the cliff above which was 
pitted with bullet marks, which were thus explained bv the 
Count : — “ Every tenant of mine on returning home from the 
wild-hoar chase, if successful, discharges his piece against this 
rock, and I, or my steward, answer the summons by appearing on 
the top of the cliff and claiming the hoar’s tliigli as my right.” 

Between these ancient bridges, and just below the town, is » 
modern bridge, overhung by a ruined tower of the middle ages, 
and in the opposite steep is another artificial cleft in the rock 
another Etruscan roadway. From this height the whole face of 
the slope below Bieda is seen honeycombed with caves, originally 
sepulchres, extending in terraces and scattered groups down to 
the banks of the stream. Tt is a very warren of tombs, used by 
the Biedani as hog-sties', cattle-stalls, or yvine-cellars. 3 he 
application to the former purposes is n profanation, but of the 
latter change who shall complain ? — 

“ Better to hold the Bparkling tfape 
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At the top of tlie ascent we were in an undulating plain, appa- 
rently an unbroken level, with the village of Bieda in the midst. 
The Count pointed out the extent of his domain, which was far 
too large for the limited number of his tenantry. At the close of 
(■very year he assembles his vassals, as they may be called, and 
living determined what part of his estate is to be cultivated, 
mid having partitioned it into lots, he makes them draw for 
the several portions. lie takes a share of the produce in lieu of 
rent. 

On our return to the village we visited the church, in front of 
which stood a Roman sarcophagus with a good bas-relief, found 
in the neighbourhood. We were not a little surprised to see in 
this secluded place a genuine altar-piece of Annibale Caraeci — 
the Scourging of Christ. At the Count’s mansion we found a 
Miniptiious repast spread for us, and refusing his pressing invita- 
tion to stay the night, we groped our way in the dark to Vetralla 
—thus closing our first day at Bieda, and one of the most agree- 
able of our Etruscan travel. 

Iheda is a site which deserves much more attention than it has 
received from antiquaries. In no Etruscan necropolis are 
the tombs hollowed in the face of clilTs more numerous. The 
glens on every side of the town abound in them, and they face 
cuty point of tlie compass, though here, as elsewhere, few have a 
northern or eastern aspect. On this account, the cliffs on the 
'western side of the town, even under tlie very walls, are honey- 
combed with tombs, while scarcely one is to he seen on the 
opposite side of the glen, or in the cliffs beneath the town on the 
east. Eor variety of character the tombs of Bieda are parti- 
cularly interesting. At Castel d’Asso there is much monotony ; 
cun at Norcliia, with a few striking exceptions, one prevailing 
iashion is maintained throughout. But Bieda, without any 
marked peculiarities of its own, seems to unite those of many 
other necropoles . Here we find tombs with architectural facades, 
like those of Castel d’Asso and Norcliia, but in general differently 
moulded, and in a simpler and severer stjde. Here are many, 
as at Civita'Castellana and Sutri, having a mere doorway, without 
any inscription or external decoration. Here are the body- 
niches of the same two cemeteries— the columbarium-tombs ot 
loscanella and Bolsena, and even something like the curious 
eliff-coluinbarium of Yeii — the'Miouse-like tombs of Sovana ; and 
‘■trtain rock-hewn isolated monuments, square or conical, of a 
.cl 1 Cygjp" „ .In. T W.W ingteaSP .lfU 1 hpjich.riil. 
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1 








out of- tlie reck in front of a tomb — a practical “Siste Viator!" 
which I have observed also on other sites. 

In cornices there is a great variety at Bied/i. One struck 
* me as very peculiar; it hurt I1(> 

rounded mouldings, hut three 
distinct fascia, retreating om» 
above the other, and though not 
ornamental, its simplicity and 
massiveness made it very impos- 
ing. See the woodcut, tig. 
The moulded door, which fre- 
quently occurs on the facades, is 
in no instance like those of ( 'astcl 
d’Asso and Norchia, but inva- 
riably as in the woodcut below. 
In most instances this is ;i 
mere moulding, or pseudo-door , 
in others, a real one ; in others 
again it forms a framework to a 
small niche, which must have 
contained an urn or vase, pro- 
bably with the ashes of the 
deceased. 

These door-mouldings are very common in Etruria. < )n some 
sites, Ccrvetri, Toscanella, Yulci, and Ohiusi, for instance, they 
are found, not on the face of cliffs as here, but 
at the entrances to sepulchres, many feet below 
tlie surface ; and sometimes within the tombs 
themselves. They are also often found on 
cinerary urns, of house or temple shape. The 
form is truly Doric, particularly as it is seen at 
Iiieda ; it is found also in archaic monuments 
of the Doric colonies in Italy and Sicily.* 1 
'Whether it he the representation of tlie ordinary door, or a mere 
sepulchral Ornament, with or without a symbolical meaning, has 
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MOULDINGS OF TOMBS AT BIEDA. 


C 


IS 


MOULDED DOUR AT 
JSIKDA. 


6 At Cefalii, the ancient Cephalcediuin, 
in Sicily, wheie it is found in connection 
with Cyclopean masonry, — and at Canosa, 
the ancient Canusiiim, in Apulia, Jn a 
tomb of four chambers in eVery respect 
extremely like the Etruscan, discovered in 
1828. The architrave, however, is by no 


tombs, but more like the Doric. This tomb 
is remarkable for haVing two fake windows 
painted on one wall — one on each side a 
doorway. Ann. Inst. 1832, pp. 285—9. 
And Mon. Ined. Inst. I. tav. XLIII. Keal 
windows so situated are not uncommon m 
Etruscan tombs, and occur most frequent!) 
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been questioned. 1 have no doubt of the former, not only 
bemuse it is found on urns and tombs which are evident repre- 
sentations of houses, but on account of the high probability that 
these rows and streets of sepulchres were designed to imitate- 
the buildings in the city opposite. 



UONIUAL T(» MB, II Ml 2b IN Tllh JftUL'I.. 


Among the sepulchral varieties of Bieda, two claim particular 
notice. One of these, which lies in the glen to the east of the 
ton n, is a cone of rock, hewn into steps, or a series of circular 
bases, tapering upwards. Of these, four only now remain, and 
the cone is truncated, but whether this were its original form, it 
is not easy to say. Like the conical tombs of Vulei and 
Tavquinii, it was probably surmounted by a sphinx, lion, pine- 
cone, or some other funereal emblem, or by a cipimx, or statue. 
The rock around it is cut into a trench and rampart. Within the 
mne is the sepulchre, which is double-chambered, entered by a 
Incl passage — not lying beneath the surface as in the conical 
tombs of Tavquinii. There is a monument at Yulci very similar 
to this rock-hewn tumulus of Bieda. 

1'be other tomb to which I have referred retains some traces 
<>t colour on its walls — the only instance of this among the multi- 
tudinous sepulchres of Bieda now open. It is also remarkable for 
^ L *ing supported in its centre by a column, with base, capital, and 
abacus, of single character. Whatever figures may have been 
painted on its walls, are now obliterated ; but ribbons of various. 

f'lli ifi I ' 1 'A 1 1 ^vra wfll'o n ” ’MYl tC 1V1 ut'o ViVl tf nt n fm u Ill'll fin'fi’mCiViiim'J 
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through the soot from the shepherd’s fires, which thickly coats 
the walls. 

The tombs of Bieda present no great variety in their interiors. 
They are usually surrounded by benches of rock, about two feet 
and a half from the ground ; sometimes merely for the support ot 
sarcophagi, but more frequently hollowed out for the reception of 
bodies. The fronts of these benches are adorned with pilasters, 
often in imitation of the legs of a banqueting-couch, which the 
bench itself is designed to resemble. The niches hollowed in the 
cliffs arc usually for entire bodies, whence it may be inferred that 
the custom of burning the dead was not prevalent on this site. 
Double-chambered tombs are by no means rare, though I saw no 
instance of one with more than two chambers. 

In one of our excursions to Bieda, we varied the route bypass- 
ing through Sun Giovanni di Bieda, a wretched village two or 
three miles from the former place, in the midst of park-likr 
scenery, but with no antiquities in its neighbourhood . 7 

Bieda, it has been said, was on the Via Clodia, or Claudia. 
This Way parted from the Cassian a few miles from Koine, ran 
by Ad Cnreius, or Galera, to Sabato on the Lacus Sabatinus, ami 
through Forum C'lodii, Blera, and Tuscania to Cosa, where it fell 
into the Aurelian . 8 

• Gell has stated that there arc tombs at Yetralla and Viterbo,” whereas it is tli u> 
this spot with genuine Ktnisean mouldings, miles on the other side of Vetralln. 

but it is evident that lie had never visited H See ji. 03. 
it, since he plates it ‘‘on the real between 



CHAPTER XX. 

VkUO.—AmVM. 

NVrnon Aigolico dilectum littus Haloso 
AImuiq. Sil. Italicis. 

The place of tombs, 

Wlioie lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights Mid <»\er them the sea-wind sang, 

Shull, dull, with flakes of foam Tennyson. 

Frv roads in Ttuly are now more frequented than the coast- ‘ 
line of railway between Rome and Pisa, and none in point of 
scenery are more uninteresting. Vet along this const lie some of 
the principal cities of Etruria — cities of the most hoary antiquity, 
foremost of old in power and in wealth, in arts and in arms, 
as veil as in the intimate association of their history w ith that 
of Home, and still prominent in interest for the wonders they 
lane U’t to display in their local monuments. So far ns intrinsic 
beauty is concerned, it would he difficult to find in Italy a tract 
less im iting, more bleak, dreary, and desolate, than that which 
las between Civita Yeceliia and Rome, and to the traveller on 
fust making an acquaintance with that land of famed fertility 
and beauty, as many used to do, and some still do, at that port, 
nothing can be more disappointing. He who approaches the 
Eternal City for the first time from this side has his whole soul 
absorbed in recollections of her ancient glories, or in conceptions 
ot her modern magnificence. He heeds not the objects on the 
J'oad, as lie skirts the desert shore, or the more desolate undula- 
tions of the Campagna, save when here and there a ruined bridge 
<>r crumbling tower serves to rivet his attention more fixedly on 
the past. A thousand togaed phantoms rise before his eyes; 
or the dome of St. Peter’s s\v;ells in his perspective, and the 
treasured glories of the Vatican and the Capitol are revealed to 
bis imagination. Yet when he lias attained the desire of his 
ail d can look from the Imperial City to objects around her, 
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lie will find along this desert, arid shore, or among the wooded 
hills inland, sites where he may linger many a delightful h om . 
in contemplation of <e the wrecks of days departed." 

Most of these sites are now easily reached by the train which 
leaves Home three times a day. It was not so when I first knew 
this coast some thirty and odd years ago, when, if the diligence 
chanced to be full, it was often impossible to find any conveyance, 
not even a donkey as a monture, between one point and another. 
To such straits have I been put, that I have a lively recollection 
of entering Rome one fine morning on a fish-cart, after a night’s 
journey from Palo, spread-eagled some fifteen feet above tin* 
road, on a pile of fish-baskets. 

An hour’s run from Rome by the railway brings you to Slac- 
carese (twenty-one miles), on the river Arrone. At the mouth 
of the same river stands the Torre di Maecaresc, supposed to 
mark the site of the Etruscan town of Erogenic or Erogellie, 1 * — 
and its position on a low swampy shore, and in the vicinity of n 
noxious marsh or fen, called Stagno di Maecaresc, answers to 
the picture of Rilins Italicus — ulmmo vtrnpo xqmlente ErvycUu*, 1 
In very early times it may have been of importance ; for Tar- 
quinius Prisons invited Turianus, an artist of this place, to 
Rome, to make the terra-cotta statue of Jupiter, for his new 
temple on the Capitol. 3 We hear no more of it, however, till it 
was colonized by the Romans in 50(1 (n.c. 245); 4 * and in 503 
(iu 1 . 11)1), with the other maritime colonies of this coast, it 
was compelled to assist in fitting out a fleet against Antiochiis 
the Great. 1 * Tt was in existence at the commencement ot the 
Empire/* but after that we lose sight of it ; and now, so far as 1 


1 Cluver, IT. p. 499. Nibby, Dint, di 

lloma, II. p. 281. The Mantimc Itinci.uy 
places it between Tortus Augfisti anil 
Alsiuiu, nine miles from each. 

3 RiL I till. VIII. 477. 

3 Tliny, who lecords this fact (XXXV. 
45), calls the place Fregellro ; but that lie 
refers to the town of Etruria, and not to 
Fregollu* of the Volsci, is manifest from the 
coute.\t, as w ell as from a comparison with 
Liv. I. fid ; and is confirmed by the ex- 
tended lenown of the Etruscans in the fictile 
art. Moreover, Silius Italicus calls the 

Etruscan town Fregellaa, and Tliny (HI. 9) 

the Latin tuwn, Fregince, so that the names 
seem to ha\e been used indifferently. Yet 
Muller (Etrusk. IV. .‘1, 2) takes the tow n 
whence Turianus came for the Frcgella* of 


the Volsci, on the ground that the fictile 
art was caily piacti; eil in that land, as i s 
proved by the colebrated bas-reliefs found 
at Vclletri ; but, to reconcile this view with 
the rest of Tlmy 's statement, he suppo^'' 
this Volsci an to have studied art in the 
Etruscan school. All this seems to me 
unnecessary, and the simplest and nii*t 
rational interpretation is to suppose that 
Tliny referred to the Fregenae of Etruria. 

4 Veil. Tatere. I. 14; cf. Epitome d 
Livy, XIX. 

6 Liv. XXXVI. 3. 

t 6 Tliny (III. 8) classes it among thy 
maritimo colonies of Etruria. Straho (' ■ 
p. 225) also cites it as a small town on 
this coast, and calls it Fregenia. 
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nin le urn, there are no local remains visible to mark the Etruscan 
cluinicter of the site. 

'IV next station is Paliiloro, twenty-six miles and a half from 
I>„me, marked by a church and two large farm-houses. At a 
spot not far from this, called Selva la Uocca, the Duchess of 
Sennoneta, in 1839 and 1840, excavated some tumuli, and found 
of the most beautiful Greek style, some resembling those 
<,f Sicily and Athens ; besides pottery of more ancient character ; 
logcther v\ ith articles in gold, bronze, amber, smalt, glass, and 
alabaster. 7 * 

A mile or two beyond, at a spot called Statua, are some ruins, 
supposed to mark the site of Ad Turres, a station on the Via 
Vureliu. H 

Palo station is forty-nine kilometres, or thirty miles from 
Home bv railway, though some miles less by the old high road. 

Palo is well known to travellers as the half-way house between 
Pome and (-ivita Vceehia; but few bear in mind that the post- 
lioiise, the ruined fortress, and the few fishers’ lints on the beach, 
represent the Alsium of antiquity — one of the most venerable 
towns of Italy, founded or occupied by the Pelasgi, ages before 
the anival of the Etruscans on these shores. 9 

It is strange that no record is preserved of Alsium during the 
Etruscan period ; but this may be owing to its dependence on 
(are, with whose history and fortunes its own wore probably 
identical. That it was occupied by the Etruscans w r e learn from 
Instory, confirmed by recent researches. The earliest notice of 
it by Unman writers is its receiving a colony in the year f>07. 1 
At no time does it seem to have been of much importance ; the 
highest condition it attained, so far as w T e can learn, being that of 


7 A hr ken, Bull. Inst. 1839, p. S4 ; 1840, 
I' Ml, Mittelitalien, l». 20/ ; ,Mu\ili, 
M"imin Tncd p. 37 1. 

s Mentioned m the Itinerary of Antn- 
'iiiius, as 22 miles fiom Home Ileib it 
ls tlut Ci inner (Ancient Italy, I. i». 208) 
l 1 ' ms Alsium. 

'' Ikon. Hal. I. p. Id. Silius Jtiilieiis 
•Mil. 17«») icfers its origin to the Argi\c 
Halvais, son 0 f Agamemnon, fiom whom 
s u pposes it to have derived its name, 
hs Pelayjie origin being admitted, it seems 
.]' K t ns likely to have derived its name from 
“is— the sea ; or from &\aos — a grove, as 
Gerhard opines (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 205), 


coast. For both lie and Welcker arc of 
opinion that the Pelnsgic tongue, though 
dillermg fiom the Clieek, hoio sullieient 
analogy to it, to enable us to tiaee by tli.it; 
liieuns the origin of the names of certain 
ancient localities. 

1 Veil. Paten*. I. 14. As a maiitiine 
colony it was compelled to furnish its quota 
of • troops in the year 547 (u e. 20/), 
when in the Second Punic War Italy was 
threatened with a second invasion of Car- 
thaginians under Hasdrubal. Liv. XXVII. 
38. Pliny (III. 8) and Ptolemy (Geog. 
p 68, ed. Bert.) certify to its existence as 
a colony in their dajs. 
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a small town . 2 3 This may have been owing to its unhealthy 
position, on a low swampy coast. Yet it was much frequented 
by the wealthy Homans ; 3 anti even the Emperor Antoninus chose 
it as his retreat,- and had an Imperial villa on this shore . 4 * 


Haveva un bel giardin sopra una riva, 
Che colli intorno e tutto ’1 marc acopriva. 


At the beginning of the fifth century Alsium, like the nei»lt. 
b9uring Hyrgi, was no longer a town, but merely the site of 
large villa ; r> we have no subsequent record of it, and it was pro. 
bably destroyed bv the Goths or Saracens, who devastated tins 
coast in the middle ages. 

Not a vestige of the IVlasgie or Etrusean town is now visible; 
but there arc extensive substructions of Homan times along tin- 
beach. The fort, also, which was built in the fifteenth century, 
lias some ancient materials in its walls. About a mile to the 
east are some very extensive ruins on the shore, apparently of 
one of the Homan villas. 

Alsium, though its site had been pretty clearly indicated la 
the notices of the ancients , 6 had been well-nigh forgotten, when 
some years since the enterprise of a lady revived interest in tin- 
spot. 

About a mile aud a half inland from Palo, close to the deserted 
post-house of Monteroni, are four or five large tumuli, standing 
in the open plain. They bear every appearance of being natural 


2 ltutil. I. 224. Strabo (V. p. 22.14 n’so 
speaks of it as a mere voKlxviov. Yet the 
fact of giving its name to a lake — now Lago 
Martignano — full 20 miles distant, seems 
to imply an extensive (tyer, and no small 
importance. Foi the Lae us ALsietinus, see 
Frontinus, de A^uajduct. [i. p. 48. Oluver 
(II. p. 5*24) errs in taking the Lago Strac- 
ciacappa to be the Lacus Alsictinus. 

3 Pompey hod a villa here. Cicero, pro 
Milone, XX. M. ifcmiliiw Porcina also 

built one on so magnificent a scale, that he 
was accused of it as a crime, and heavily 
fined by the Unman people. Val. Max. 
VIII. 1, Damn. 7. And*the motlier-in-law 
of the younger Pliny had also a villa at 
Alsium, which had previously belonged to 
Rufus Yerginius, who took Mich delight in 
it, that he called it “ the nestling-place of 
liis old nge/’—smcctuti* *uw nidulum — 

and was buried on the spot. Plin. Epist. 

VI. .10; «'.f. TK 19. An inscription, found 


at (leri, mentions a villa at Alsium. 4 iv 
con ti, Mon. Ant. di Uoii, p. 12. 

4 Pronto, do Fen is Alsiensibus. Unite) 
(p. 271, 3) gives a dedicatoiy insci iptu-n 
Marcus Aurelius, by the becuiiones <>t 
the Colony of Alsium, which was found .it 
Palo. Cf. Cluvcr. II. p. 497. 

3 Kufcil. I. 224— 

Nunc vilhe grandes, oppida parva in«w. 

« Strabo (V. pp. 225, 226) places it <>» 
this coast between Pyrgi and Fregeuw. Ami 
so also the Maritime Itinerary marks it a* 
9 miles from the latter, and 12 from tltf 
former town. The Peutingerian Table ls 
in error in calling it 10 miles from P.VH? 1 ' 
for 1 2 is the true distance. These discrc- 
pancies are of little importance ; the genera 
• position of a place being thus indicate* > 
the precise site can be determined by cxtai* 
remains. 
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hillocks — huge masses of tufo rising above the surrounding level. 

I [cure their ordinary appellation of 44 Colli Tufarini. M Yet their 
isolation and similarity to the sepulchral mounds of Cervetri, 
induced the Duchess of Sermoneta, in whose land they lay, to 
probe their recesses. This was in 1838. One of the most 
uvular in form, which was about forty feet high, was found to 
I,,, girt by a low basement wall of tufo masonry, which formed a 
periphery of nearly eight hundred feet. This wall had two but- 
ircsscs on the worth, sundry drains on the south, and on the 
\\c*t a hole containing a small stone cylinder. Though the 
sepulchral character of the tumulus was thus clearly indicated, 
tin* entrance to the tomb was long sought in vain ; at length, 
some forty or titty feet up tin; slope, a passage was found 
cut in the rock, and leading to the tomb ; and it was remarked 
tlmt the mouth of the passage was pointed at by the cylinder in 
the basement- wall. Tin* tomb closely resembled the Grotta 
Itegulmi-Galassi of Cervetri; for it was a long passage, walled 
with regular masonry, the courses converging till they formed a 
Hide Gothic-like arch, which terminated in a similar square 
< liunnol or groove; and the high antiquity indicated by its con- 
struction was likewise continued by the character of its furniture. 
No painted vases of Greek form or design; nothing that betrayed 
the influence of Hellenic art ; all was here closely allied to the 
Egyptian. 7 

No other tomb was discovered in this mound, hut a well or 
shaft in the floor, twenty feet deep, opened into a horizontal 
passage, about a hundred feet long; and lie re were three other 
shafts, probably sunk to other sepulchral chambers on a still 
lower le\el. This system of shafts and galleries reminds us of 
the Pyramids, and is in harmony with the Egyptian character of 
the contents of this tomb. 

At the foot of this mound, sunk beneath the surface of the 
plain, was discovered a double-chambered sepulchre, of more 
ordinary Etruscan character, and its contents showed only that 
general resemblance to the Egyptian which bespeaks a high 
antiquity.* 

' Itu.lc pottciy of black caitli, with 8 They consisted of pottery, and terra- 
soiatcliod thcienii ; flat vat.es of ertta figuics in the Oi iental Etruscan style, 
k’lKilt, ornamented with lotus-floweis, some with four wings, forming the feet of 
) ,urL b Egyptian m character, and ostrich- , vases. ' The description of these tombs I 
Hinted, as in the Isis-toinb of Yuloi, have taken from Abcken, Hull. Inst. 1839, 

C'i'is iif smalt and amber, ami gold laminae pp. 81 — 84 ; 1841, p. 39 ; and also from 

with i< * 
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These tombs, from their position, must have belonged to the 
necropolis of Alsium ; and thus, while one bears out Dionysius 
statement of the existence of an Etruscan population on this 
site, the other confirms his testimony as to its prior occupation 
by a more ancient race. 

Were excavations continued here, other tombs would doubtless 
be discovered. But since the Duchess’s death, little has been 
■done on this coast. 

It is scarcely worth while to visit the tumuli of Monteroni, fo r 
the chambers are now re-closed with earth ; even the basement- 
wall is re-covered or destroyed, and not a trace remains to attest 
their sepulchral character. 

In spite of its venerable antiquity, Palo is a most dreary place. 
Without extant remains of interest, or charms of scenery, it can 
■offer no inducement to the traveller to halt one hour, save that 
he will here find the best accommodation in the neighbourhood 
of Cervctri ; and should lie propose to take more than a passing 
glance at that site, he may well admit the claims of Palo to be 
his head-quarters. The fare is not such as the place once 
afforded — no “fatted oysters, savoury ajiples, pastry, confec- 
tionery, and generous wines, in transparent faultless goblets,” 
■dainties fit to set before a king — conririum rerfi urn? — but, for a 
wayside hostelry, the post-house is not to he despised. Yet the 
place itself is desolate enough. Beyond a copse on either side 

Sec Canina’s Etruiia Marittimi I., p. 120 ami numerous bronze nails in the null 

nniltnv. XL., for plans and sections of these licit* wcie found some ai tides of gold, mid 

tonilis. Mirali, who takes' his notices fiom jewellciy, fragments of Egyptian vases and 

thepapeisof tlie late Duchess, gives a some- odorous quisle, and a stone in tlie form ot 

what different dew nptiuii of these tombs. an a\c-he;ul, supposed to he Egyptian, 

lie says, above the basement- wall of tlie There were no Etruscan msci iptions m anv* 

tumulus the tufo was cut into steps to the of these tombs. The masonry of the passage 

height of 18 feet, and then levelled; and he represents (Mon. Incd. iav. LVII.)a» 

oil this was raised a mound of euith to the opus quadrat um of tufo blocks, but pseud- 

height of 27 feet more. In the lower or isodomou, or in courses of unequal heights, 

natural part of the mound was discovered a These tombs were drained by many channels 

:>epulcfoe of four chambers, one of them cir- cut in the lock, and branching in all diree- 

*cular, all with rock-hewn benches, an<J with lions. Mon. Jncd. pp. 878 — 390. I^iuiist 

1>ronzc nails in the walls. These, from his be the less ancient of these tombs in ■which 

•descri]itiou of their contents, are tlie least Mrs. Hamilton (fray, who visited them 

ancient of the tombs mentioned in the text. slimtly after they were opened, saw a pair 

'The passage-tomb lie represents as 45 feet of panthers painted over the door of the 
long, sunk in the same levelled part of the outer chamber, and two hippocampi, with 
mound, though lined with masonry, regu- genii on their backs, on the walls of the 
hudysmiared and smoothed. Upon it opened, •inner. Sepulchres of Etrurisi, p. 123, third 
by a door of the usual Etruscan form, edition. 

another narrow passage, similarly lined but 9 Fronto, de Fcriis Alsiensibus, epist. I“. 

KftKwl.lll.J . r.. in nk A- iiv-v..V''CO^K, n.vu. .. u i« 
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of the village, there is nothing to relieve the bare monotony of the 
level waste. It is hard to believe Alsium could ever have been 
“ the voluptuous sea-side retreat ” it is described in the time of 
the Antonines . 1 Now the traveller is ready to exclaim— 

“ Oh, the dreary, dreary moorland ! oh, the barren, barren shore ! ” 

Vet the lover of sea-side nature may find interest here, as well 
„«j in the sparkling hay of Naples. Though to me this is no 
(Uketum littus, as it was to Halesus, yet memory recalls not with- 
out pleasure the days I have spent at Palo. The calm delight 
of a sunny shore finds its reflex in the human breast. The broad 
ocean softly heaving beneath my window, ever murmured its 
bright joy; mirroring “the vault of blue Italian day.” A few 
fslncc<ia, their weary sails flapping in the breeze, lay off shore, 
lazily rocking with the swell, which broke languidly on the red 
ruins at my feet, or licked with foam the wails of the crumbling 
fortress. Away to the right, was the distant point of Santa 
Marinella; and to the left, the eye wandered along the level 
shore, to which the dunes of Holland were mountains, uncertain 
whether it were traversing sea or land, save when it rested here 
and there on a lonely tower on the coast ; or when it reached a 
building on the extreme horizon, so faint as now to seem but a 
summer-cloud, yet gleaming out whitely when the evening sun 
fell full on its flank. This was the fort of Fiumicino, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, the port of modern Rome. Such were the 
standing features of my prospect ; which was varied only by 
scenes of domestic life, at the doors of the huts opening seaward, 
or bv herds of long-horned cattle, which came down to pick their 
evening meal from the straw scattered over the beach. When 
tlie sun’s last glories had faded from the sky, then began the life 
mid stir of Palo. The craft, which had lain in the offing all 
day, stood in after dark, and sent the produce of their nets to 
hind. Then what bustle, what shouting, on board and ashore ! 
Kpd-capped, barc-legged fellows with baskets — mv chubby host of 
Mo bargaining for the haul — sky-blue tfogameri , and cloaked 
'[uidhiincs, looking on — all common-place features enough, but 
assuming^ from the glare of torches, a rich Rembrandtish effect, 

1 Finiito, loc. cit. Were it not that the f Pollio remembered when challenged to 
1,11 ’*'»i w lliS voting to an Emperor, we might banter by Augustus. Mac rob. Saturn. II. 

him of irony ; but sovereigns, cs- 4. Fronto, however, qualifies bis praises 

1 ' 1 AJsvhp 
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to which the dark masses of the vessels, magnified by the gloom* 
formed an appropriate background. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XX. 


The ancient sites 

on this coast, 

between Rome and Centum Celia? 

thus.* given, with their distances, by the Itineraries r 


Antonine Itinerary. 

Peutinoerian Table. 

( Via Aurelia. ) 

( Via Aurelia . ) 

Roma 


Roma 


' Lorium 

M.P. XII. 

Ldtio 

M.P, XII. 

Ad Turrea 

X. 

Bebiana 


Tyrgos 

XII. 

Alsium 

VI. 

Cast rum Novum 

VIII. 

Pyrgos 

X. 

Centum -Celias 

V. 

Punicum 




Castro Novo 

vim. 



Centum Cellis. 

mi. 

Maritime Itinerary. 



Horn a 


, 


In Portum 

M.r. x vim. 

Another Maritime Itinerary. 

Fregenas 

vim. 

Portus Augubti 


Alsiuiti 

vim. 

Pyrgos M.P. 

XXXVIII. 

Pyrgos 

XII. 

Fanapionem 

hi. 

Castrum Novum 

VIII. 

Castrum Novum 

VII. 

Centum Celias 

VIII. 

Centum Celias 

V 
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hTUUSOAN SARCOl'I! \Ul T S OP TKRRA-UOTTA, FROM CEKVKTRI 


• CHAPTER XXI. 

OERVETKL— AtfrtLl on il.TSHK. 

— saxo fundata vctusto 
1'ibis Afjyllina' mmIcr ; uhi Lydia quondam 
Gena, bulla pradom, juyis iusodit Etrusm.— Vnwii. 

Buried ho lay, where thousands befoie 

For thousands of years were inhumed on the slioie. 

What of them is left to tell 

Where they lie, and how they fell ?— Byrun. 

I 1 Row the railway-station at Palo the traveller will espy before 
hiiu a small village with one prominent building sparkling in the 
sun » at the foot of the hills which rise to the north, dark .with 
"00(1. This is Cervetri, the modern representative of the ancient 
(:it .v of Ciere. Should he come by train with the intention . of 
Siting that site, lie. will probably be disappointed in finding a 
conveyance. A corriere conveys to Cervetri the mails dropped 
b . v the morning train from Rome, but the baroccino seats only 
and a place is not always to be bad. If the traveller then 
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do not care to have a walk of five miles over tlie downs, he 
should write the day beforehand to (xipvanni^ Passeggieri 0 f 
Cervetri, who will have a vettura in readiness at the Palo station. 

The pedestrian or horseman on his way to Cervetri, will leave 
the high road for a shorter path, just after crossing a streamlet 
known by the ominous name of La Sanguinara. 1 If the traveller 
be in a vehicle, he must keep the high road as far as a second 
rivulet* the Vaccina, or Cow-stream, where a country-track turns 
to the right and crosses the downs (o Cervetri. Insignificant as 
this turbid brook may appear, let him pause a moment on the 
bridge and bethink him that it has had the honour of being sung 
by Virgil. It is the Caritis amnis of the ASneid, 2 on whose 
banks Tarcho and his Etruscans pitched their camps, and .Eneas 
received from his divine mother his god-wrought arms and the 
prophetic shield eloquent of the future glories of Rome, — 

clypei non enarrabile textum. 

Illic res Italas, Romanorumquo triumphos, 

, Fecerat Ignipotens. 

The eye wanders up the shrub-fringed stream, over bare 
undulating downs, the arva lata of ancient songf, to the hills 
swelling into peaks and girt with a belt of olive and ilex. There 
frowned the dark grove of Silvanus, of dread antiquity, and there, on 
yonder red cliffs — the “ ancient heights ” of Virgil — sat the once 
opulent and powerful city of Agylla, the Ciere of the Etruscans, 
now represented, in name and site alone, by the miserable village 
of Cervetri. All this is hallowed ground — religion e pal nun hte 
8%cer — hallowed, not by the traditions of evanescent creeds, nor 
even by the hoary antiquity of the site, so- much as by the 
homage the heart ever pays to the undying creations of the 
fathers of song. The hillocks which rise here and there on the 
wide downs, are so many sepulchres of princes and heroes of old, 
coeval, it may he, with those on the plains of Troy ; and if not, 
like them, the standing records of traditional events, at least the 
mysterious memorials of a prior age, which led the poet to select 
this spot as a fit scene for his verse. The large natural mound 
which rises close to the bridge may be the cclsus collis whence 

1 Livy (XXII. 1,) relates that, in the now called the Bagni del Sasso, four mik> 
year 537, “the waters of Cjcrfe flowed, west of Cervetri. May not the above tin- 
mingled with blood u Cf. Val. Max. I. G, dition be preserved in tho name of t w 
5. The Aquiu Casretes, here mentioned, stream ? ^ 

are generally supposed to be tho same as 7 TEn. VIII. 597. Tliny (N. H. I”- u 
the 9ep/td Kaifitrapd of Strabo (V. p 220), calls it, “Cferetanus aiunis." 
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J-lnuas gazed on the Etruscan camp. 3 No warlike sights or 
sounds now disturb the rural quiet of the scene. Sword and 
spear are exchanged for crook and ploughshare ; and the only 
sound likely to catch the ear is the lowing of cattle, the baying of 
sheep-dogs, or the cry of the pceonijo as he marches at the head 
of his ilock, and calls them to follow him to their fold or to fresh 
pastures . 4 Silvanus, “the god of fields and cattle,” has st,i)l 
dominion in the land. 5 

After two miles of the country-road the traveller passes the 
chapel of Sta Marin de’ Canncti, and presently ascends between 
the walls of Cervetri and the heights of the ancient city. 

Curve tri, the representative of Agylla, is a miserable village, 
with 300 or 400 inhabitants, and is utterly void of interest. It 
is surrounded by fortifications of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and stands just without the line of the ancient walls, 
so that it is annexed to, rather than occupies, the site of the 
original city. The village, and the land for some miles round it, 
arc the property of Prince Huspoli, whose palace forms a con- 
spicuous object in the scene. This noble seldom makes excava- 
tions himself, but allows them to be carried on by his friends, 
who are of a more speculative or philarchaic turn of mind. It is 
to the enterprise of the Marehese Campana, of General Galassi, 
of the arch-priest Kcgulini, and subsequently of Signor Capranesi, 
and of the brothers Hoccanera, that we owe the numerous and 
n markable objects of Etruscan antiquity that ha\e been brought 
to light here of late years. 

Thu cicerone of whose services and keys the visitor who would 
sou the tombs must avail himself, is Giovanni Tasscgieri, a 
tobacconist, to be found in his shop in the little piazza. Most 
traudlurs will find it sufficient to lionize the site in a day’s 
excursion from Palo, where there is a tolerable inn ; hut those 
uho would devote more than a hurried day to the antiquities of 
C iL*re, and to avoid the transit to and from Palo, are willing to 
put up with village accommodation, will find a clean bed and 


d -Tji. yin. oo i. 

Hus scene, of sheep following their 
atti acted by his voice, often 
meets the eye of the traveller in the East ; 

* JL ‘ ,ul tiful allusion is made to it in Iloly 
f nt (,<ti John X., 3, ct mi.). Oxen and* 
also in Corsica, and even swine in 
*j °ld, used to follow their lieids* 

ftl'in Sit. J t V ■ . a n. i - i 


(XII. pp. G54, G fiS, ed. Casaub.), w*! o 
records this fact, remarks that while the 
swineherds of Grceco walked behind, those 
of Italy invariably preceded their herds. 

6 This region was famed for its cattle in 
the olden time. Lycophron <Cass. 
speaks of the valleys or glens of Agylla, 
abounding in flocks. 
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refreshment in the house of the said Giovanni, although they must 
not expect the delicacies for which Csere was renowned of old . 8 

Itemote as are the days of. the Etruscans, this city boasts a far 
prior antiquity. It was originally called Agylla, and is classed 
by Dionysius among the primitive towns of Central Italy, which 
were either built by the united Felasgi and Aborigines, or taken 
by them from ’the Siculi, the earliest possessors of the land, ages 
before the foundation of the Etruscan state . 7 That it was at 
least Pelasgic ' and of very remote antiquity there can be no 
doubt ; 8 though we may not be willing to admit that that occupa- 
tion of Italy can be referred with certainty to the third genera- 
tion before the Trojan war . 9 Traditions of ages so long prior to 
the historic period must be too clouded by fable, or too distorted 
by tlm medium of their transmission, to be received as strictly 
authentic. In its early days Agylla seems to have maintained 
intercourse with Greece, which corroborates, if need be, the 
uniform tradition of its Pelasgic origin . 1 

It would appear that at its conquest by the Etruscans its name 


8 Martial relished the per me of Caere 
(XIII. 54), and compared her wines to 
those of Sctia (XIII. 124). Columella pie 
Re Rust. III. 3) testifies to the abundance 
of her grapes. 

7 Dion. Ilal. I. p. 16; ef. HI. p. 
193. 

8 Dionysius is confirmed by Stiabo (V. 
pp. 220, 226), Rimy (III. 8), Seivnis (ad 
JEn. VIII. 479 ; X. 183), and Solinus 
(Polyh. cap. VIIT.), who all record tin* 
tradition that Agylla an as founded by the 
Pelasgi. Servius states that they were led 
to select this site on account of a fountain ; 
not being able to find water elsewhere in 
the neighhomhood. Strabo says these 
Pelasgi were from Thessaly (of. Scrv. ad 
.En. VIII. 600). Virgil coiioborates the 
tradition by referring the grove of Silvan us 
on this site to the Pelasgi — 

Silvano fama est veteies sacifLs.sc Pelasgos. 

Lycophron (Cass. 1355) calls Agylla, 
Ausonian. It is justly remarked by 
Lepsius (Ann. Inst., 1836, p. 202) that 
there arc more witnesses to the Pelasgic 
origin of Care, than of any other City of 
Etruria. Mommsen (Hist. Rome, I. c. 10) 
asserts that Agylla is not a Pelasgic name, 
as generally supposed, but a word of purely 


for siirli afuini the town must have pre- 
sented when viewed from the coast. 

9 It i*N stated by Hellcnicus of Lesbos, 
that the Siculi wcie expelled fiom Italy at 
that period ; Philistos of Syracuse gives tlic 
date as 80- years before the Trojan War; 
while Thucydides lcfeis the expulsion to a 
pei iod unit h subsequent to the fall of Troy 
(ap. Dion. Hal. I. p. 18). 

1 That Agylla had a Cheek origin can- 
not be deduced from the cmuiustanco 
of its having dedicated treasure to the 
Delphian Apollo (Strabo, V. p. 220), and 
of its consulting that oracle (Herod. 1. 167), 
for other people than the Greeks aic re- 
corded to have made similar dedications 
ami consultations. Croesus, king of 
Lv dia, consulted the oracle of Delphi and 
other Greek oracles (Herod. I. 46 ; Paus. 
III. 10, 8 ; X. 8, 7), and Tarquinius Su- 
perhiis sent Ins two sons with gifts to con- 
sult the Delphic oracle. Liv. I. 56. The 
language of the city, however, in very 
early times, if Strabo may be believed, was 
Greek, or if we refuse credence to the 
tradition he records, wo may, at least, 
Receive it as evidence of the general belief 
in the Greek oiigra of the city, which gave 
rise to the legend. Servius (ad Mn. V1IL 
597) derives the name from a herot epony - 
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W ns changed into Ciere, but the reason of this alteration we know 
uo t, unless we choose to attach credit to the old legend, which 
tells us that when the Lydian or Etruscan colonists were about 
to attack the city, they hailed it and inquired its name ; whereon, 
a soldier from the ramparts, not understanding their motives 
or language, replied with a salutation— xatp*—' “hail !” which 
they receiving as a good omen, on the capture of the city applied 
to it as its name . 2 But this, like most of the etymologies of the 
ancients, savours strongly of, what Pliny terms, the perversa 
xulii Hit as of the grammarians. 

In the time of JEneas,’ the city is represented by Virgil as 
under the sway of Mezentius, a cruel and impious tyrant, who 
v>as expelled by his subjects and fled to Turmis, king of the 
Rutuli; while the liberated Agyllans joined the ranks of the 
Trojan prince . 3 

In very early times, Gere is said to have cultivated the arts ; 
for Plinv asserts, that in his day paintings were here extant, 
which had been executed before the foundation of Borne ; and he 
cites them as examples of the rapid progress tins art had made, 
seeing that it appeared not to have been practised in the days of 
Troy . 4 Gere, even as early as the time of the first Tarquin, is 
represented as among the most flourishing and populous cities of 
Etruria ; 5 and she was undoubtedly one of the Twelve of the 
Confederation . 6 But what, above all, distinguished Ciere was, 
that she alone, of all the cities of Etruria, abstained from 
piracy, from no inferiority of power or natural advantages, but 
solely from her sense of justice ; wherefore the Greeks greatly 
honoured her for her moral courage in resisting this temptation . 7 


2 Str.il »o, loc. cit. Steph. Dyzant. v. 
Agjlla. Servius (ad 2En. VIII. 597) relates 
the same story, but on the authority of 

Ilyginus pie Urbibus Italicis) refers this 
blunder to the Romans. Muller (Etrusk. 
u, d. 2, 7, n. 40) thinks the original Etrus- 
* an name was “Cisra.” Lepsins (die 
Tjnhen. Pelasg. p. 28) regaids Caere as 

the original name, 'which came a second 
tune into nse ; and thinks it was Umbrian, 
^'•t Etruscan, in conformity with his theory 
o the Umlnian race and language being 
t u? foundation of the Etruscan. Canina 

( c ' le p. 25), who is of the old or 

‘ ‘I'd school of historic interpretation, 

. 8 “the change of name, and the 

fugling of the Agyllans with the Etruscan 
Adders can be established in the first ten 


years after the fall of Tioy;” w lulo 
Niebuhr, on the other hand (I. p. 127, ft. 
p. 385), will not allow it to have been made 
even so early as the year of Rome 220 (b.c. 
534). 

3 Virg. Mn. VII. 648 ; VIII. 481, ct 
saj . ; of. Liv. I. 2. 

4 Plin. N. II. XXXV. 6. 

5 Dion. Hal. III. p. 193. 

c This may be learned from the passages 
of Dionysius and Strabo already cited, as 
well as from the prominent part the city 
took, in conjunction with Veii and Tarquinii, 
and the independent course she subsequently 
followed with regard to Rome. Livy (I. 
2) also represents Caere as a powerful’ and 
wealthy city of Etruria. 

< Strabo, V. p. 220. Mommsen (loc. 
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The first mention of this , city in Roi^ap. history is, that it 
maintained a war with Tarquinius Prison^® It also joined Ytii 
and Tarquinii in the twenty years’ war with his successor, Sorvius 
Tullius, and at the re-establishment of peace, in consequence of 
the prominent part it had taken, it was punished by the Homan 
monarch with the forfeiture of a portion of its territory.® 

At the same period, or about the year of Home 220 (534 B.C.), 
the Coerites joined their fleet with that of Carthage on an expedi- 
tion against a colony of Phocceans, who had seized on Alalia in 
Corsica, and after a severe combat, all the prisoners taken by the 
allies were brought to Caere and there stoned to death. In con- 
sequence of this cold-blooded massacre, the city was punished 
with a plague ; men, herds, and flocks*— -whatever animal passed 
near the spot where the bodies of the Pliocteans lay, became 
afflicted with distortion, mutilation, or paralysis ; whereon the 
Cterites sent to Delphi to consult the oracle how they might 
atone for their crime, and were ordered to perform solemn 
expiatory rites, and to institute games of gymnastic exercises and 
liorse-racing in honour of the slain; which they continued to 
observe in the time of Herodotus. 1 

Oil the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus from Rome, he and 
his two sons took refuge in Cmrc,' 3 probably on account of his 
family connections there ; but it is not recorded that this city 
took part in Porsenna’s expedition to re-instate the exiled prince. 
Unlike Yeii, Fidcnrc, h’alerii, and other cities in this part <>i 
Etruria, Cm re, though but twenty-seven miles from Rome, seems 
to have been for ages on friendly terms with that city. 8 When, 
in the year 365, Rome was attacked by the Gauls, Ca*re opened 
her gates and gave refuge to the Fla men Quirinalis, and A cstal 
Virgins, and eventually restored them in safety to their home. 

cit.) thinks that Straho in this passage did Gahii. 

not refer to piracy, but meant that Cure 3 This fraternity and intimate connection 
protected and encouraged foreign com- were probably owing to the Polasgie ongm 

jnerce, by refraining from exactions, and of Care, and the consequent vant of * l 

that she thus became a sort of free-poit, complete sympathy with the Etiuscaus. 

both for the Phoenicians and Greeks, to Niebuhr (I. p. 386) was even inclinei 0 

which fact she owed her great wealth and’ the opinion that Pome was a mere co onj 

importance in early times. of Care — an opinion which he afteiwai b 

8 Dion. Hal. III. p. 193. modified. Lepsius (Ann. Inst. 1^0, l 1 - 

9 Dion. Hal. IV. p. 231; cf. Liv. I. 42. 203) thinks that the Pelasgic population 

Herod. I. 166, 167. of Care was preserved more or less pure ° 

3 Liv. I. 60. Dionysius (IV. pp. *276, rlate period. 

279) however, asserts that it was to Gabii 4 Liv. V. 40. Strabo, V. P* 220. a • 
he fled, where his son Sextus was King. Max. I. i. 10. Cf. Plut. Camil. I Emt. * 

j+i-iraa- Sp\tnR. whn went tn I S. _ -Befi also an inscription in theya 11 ^ ^ 
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Xay, we are told that the Ceerites attacked the retreating Gauls, 
liulen with the spoil of Rome, routed them, and recovered all the 
booty they were bearing away. For these services the senate 
decreed that the C&rites. should receive the hospitium publicum , 
„r be admitted into the most intimate relations with the Roman 
people 6 — in fact, .they received the full privileges of Roman 
citizens, save the suffrage. 6 The origin of our word ceremony — 
aerimonia — has been ascribed to this event. 7 

A year or two before the capture of Rome by the Gauls, Care 
was engaged with another enemy, Dionysius of Syracuse, who, in 
3G2, attacked Pyrgi, and spoiled its celebrated temple of Eileithyia. 
As this was the port of Caere, the inhabitants of the latter 
city rushed to the rescue, but, being probabty unprepared for 
ujir, not expecting an attack, they were easily routed by the 
Sicilians. 8 

Ca>re, though closely allied to Rome, continued to maintain 
her independence ; hut it is probable that this was threatened, 
otherwise ‘‘the sympathy of blood ” alone would hardly have 
induced her, in the year 401 (13. C. 353), to take up arms to 
assist Tarquinii against Rome, when she had for ages been 
intimately associated with the Republic. She must have re- 
ceived some provocation when she sent an army into the Roman 
territory, and laid it waste up to the mouth of the Tiber. Ere 
long, however, conscious of her unequal strength, she repented of 
this step, and besought pardon and peace, reminding the Romans 
of the services she had rendered in their distress. The senate 
referred her ambassadors to the people, wlio, moved by their 
touching appeal and the remembrance of past services, rather 
than by the excuse then urged, listened to their prayer and 


fti'en l>y Urutor, p. 41*2 — 7, anil Muratori, 
i> 172, 4. 

* V. 50. Strabo, loc. cit. 

This condition became proverbial, and 
J' li.it had originally heen conferred as an 
lonour was subsequently made significant 
disgrace ; for tnhulai Ccmtes and cera 
nritiis cainc to imply the condition of 
oman citizens, who had been deprived of 
the nght of suffrage. Hor. I. ep. YI. 62. 

2EVI. 13, 7. Strabo, loc. cit. 
lebuhr (II. pp. go, 67) is of opinion, from 
10 classification of Festus [v. Municipium), • 
j ‘ vrc was really degraded from the 
of^h CSt 1SU1 k °* c ^ I2ens> ^ip> in consequence 


ho accounts for the provcibial reference 
to the Caritan fi am lime as a disgraceful 
condition. 

7 Yal. Max. loc. cit. Festus, v. Cmri- 
monia. The etymologies of the ancients 
are rarely to be ti listed ; but Niebuhr (I. 
p. 386) thinks this derivation very plausible. 
The first syllable of the wind may not have 
been originally Can, but Coeri (for Curi) 
monia — Coerare being an early form of 
Curare (A. Cell. IV. 2) — which, at least, 
is expressive of the meaning ; the two diph- 
thongs, it is well known, were sometimes 
interchangeable, 

8 Diod. Sic. XV. p. 337. Serv. ad JEn. 
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granted them a truce for a hundred years. 9 It is highly probable 
that the Caerites paid the penalty of their error by the loss of 
their independence, for we have no record of any further conquest 
of them by the Romans; indeed, we next hear .of Caere as a 
Roman dependency, providing corn and other provisions for the 
fleet of Scipio, in the year 549, 1 and otherwise assisting in the 
Second Punic War. 2 

At the commencement of the Empire this “ splendid and illus- 
trious city” had sunk into utter insignificance, retaining mere 
vestiges of its past greatness, being even surpassed in population 
by the Thermo; Cieretame — the hot baths in the neighbour- 
hood, which the Romans frequented for health’s sake. 8 It 
revived, however, as appears from monuments and inscriptions 
found on the spot, and became a mmicipium. 4 X or was it at 
any period wholly blotted from the map, but continued to exist, 
and with its ancient name, till, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, part of its inhabitants removed to a site about three 
miles off, on which the}' bestowed the same name, and the old 
town was distinguished by the title of Yetus, or Cue re Vetere, 
which has been corrupted into its present appellation of Cervetri, 
the new town still retaining the name of Ceri. This has misled 
antiquarians, who have sought the Etruscan city on the site 
which seemed more clearly to bear its name, 5 but. inscriptions and 


9 Liv. VII. 19, 20. 

1 Liv. XXVIII. 4,-i. 

- Sil. ItiU. VIII. 474. 

J Strabo, Y. p. 220. Now the Bugni 
«lcl Sasso, so c-alled from a icmaikablc haic 
crag on the summit of the neighbouring 
mountain. It lien about live miles vest of 
Cervetri, and is \ isililc fiom the load be- 
tween Palo and Sta Stveia. Manncrt 
(Geog. p. 379) places the Aquiu Caretannp 
at Ceri ; Canina (Etr. Marit. I. p. 133) at 
Caldane, five or six miles to the S. E. 
of Cervetri. Cluver (II. p. 4 < J3)confounds 
them with tho Aqum Apollinares, r.n the 
upper road from Home to Tarquinii. Wcst- 
phal (Horn. Kamp. p. 100) makes a similar 
mistake. Hut Uolstenius (Annot. ad Cluv. 
p. 35) distinguishes between the two Aqua 1 , 
placing ono at Stigliano, the other at Bagni 
del Sasso. The true sito of the . Aqua 
'Apollinares has been fixed by M. Desjardins 
at Vicarello, on the Lago Bracciano. Ann. 
Inst. 1859, pp. 34—60. 

4 Festus v. Municipium. Gruter, pp. 


215, 1 ; 485, 5 ; cf 235, 9. Cluver, II. 
p. 493. Bull. Inst , 1840, pp. 5—8.— 
Canina. In excavations made in 1840 ou 
the site of the city, some beautiful maiblc 
statues of Tibciius, Drusiis, Uerinanicns, 
and Agrippina weic discovered, together 
with a singular bas-ieliof bearing the names 
and emblems of tlnoe Etmscan cities, Tar- 
quinii, Vctulonla. and Vulci, which monu- 
ments are now” among the chief ornaments 
of the new Museum of the Latcran. In 
the season of 1815-0, the Augustine monks 
of Cervetri discovered many more statues 
and torsi, with altais, bas-reliefs, heautr- 
ful cornices, and other architectural frag- 
ments of a theatre, coloured tiles anu 
antefixtE, and numerous fragments of 
inscriptions, with one in Etruscan, 
siach,” which is unique in having the 
letters cut in marble and inlaid on a darker 
r stone. 

b A bull of Gregory IX., in 1236, dis- 
tinguishes between these two towns, spec*’ 
fying “plcbes et ccclesiiw in CereNovft, 
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other monuments found at Cervetri df late years, liave established 
its identity with Caere beyond a doubt . 6 

Of the ancient city but few vestiges are extant ; yet the out- 
line of its walls is clearly defined, not so much by fragments, 
for there are few remaining, as by the character of the ground 
which the city occupied. This is a height or table-land, rising 
in steep cliffs above the plain of the coast, except on the northern 
side where it is united by a neck to the high land adjoining, 
AVitliin the space thus marked off by nature, not a ruin of tin* 
ancient city now rises above ground. Temples, towers, halls, 
palaces, theatres— have all gone to dust; the very ruins of Cain* 
have perished, or arc overheaped with soil; and the peasant 
follows his plough, the husbandman dresses his vines, and the 
shepherd tends his flock, ' unconscious that he is treading over 
the streets and buildings of a city among the most renowned of 
ancient times, and thirty times more extensive than the miserable 
village which has retained its name. 

Let not the traveller omit to visit the site of Ciere under the 
impression that there is nothing to he seen. If of antiquarian 
tastes, he will have the satisfaction of determining the extent, 
form, and position of the city, — lie will perceive that it was four 
or five miles in circuit, and therefore fully substantiated its 
claim to he ranked among the first of Etruria, — that it was of 
oblong form, — that it had eight gates, all distinctly traceable, some 
approached by roads sunk in the rock and lined with tombs 
others retaining their flanking walls of masonry, — he will see in 
the cliffs around the city, the mouths of sewers above, and more 
frequently tombs of various forms below ; and ho will learn from 
the few fragments that remain, that the walls of Ciere were 
composed of rectangular blocks of tufo, of similar size and arrange- 
ment to those in the walls of Veii and Tarquinii, and utterly 
different from those of V\ rgi, which are supposed to have had a 
common origin . 7 


and also, “in Cere Votcrc ct fhiihus cjus.” north of the city. Foundations may, m 

Nil i by, Dintorni di ltoma, I. p. 855. several parts, he traced/ along the bro^ ot 

6 hull. Inst. 1840, pp. 5—8 ; 1810, the dirts, and on the side opposite the him- 

p. 129. Canina in his Cero Antu-a, puli- ditaccia, for a considerable extent. MjOJ 

lished in 1888, claims to Imho been the of* the ancient blocks have been removed o 

first to indicate the true sito of thU lato years to construct walls in the neig * 
city. But Gruter (pp. 214 ; 652, 8) had ^Lourhood, and I was an indignant witae* 
long before given somo inscriptions refer- of this destruction, on one of my visits 
ring to Ciere, which were found at Cervetri. the site. Nibby (I. p. 858) speaks of tiace* 

7 Canina (Etruria Marit. tav. 45) illus- of the more ancient or Pelasgic walls m 
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If he he an artist, or lover of the picturesque, taking no interest 
in the antiquities of the place, lie will still find abundance of 
matter to delight his eye or employ his pencil ; either on the site 
of the city itself, with its wide-sweeping prospect of plain and sea 
on the one hand, and of the dark many-peaked hills on the other, 
or in the ravines around, where he will meet with combinations of 
rock and wood, such as for form and colour are rarely surpassed. 
The cliffs of the city, here rising boldly at one spring from the 
slope, there broken away into many angular forms, with huge 
masses of rock scattered at their feet, are naturally of the liveliest 
red that tufo can assume, yet are brightened still further by 
encrusting lichens into the warmest orange or amber, or are gilt 
with the most brilliant yellow — thrown out more prominently by 
an occasional sombering of grey — while the dark ilex, or oak, 
feathers and crests the whole, 

“ And overhead the wandering ivy and vine 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon, 

IUm riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With bunch and berry and llower.” 

The chief interest of (here, however, lies in its tombs. These 
are found on all sides of the city, but particularly on the high 
ground to the north, now called La Banditaccia. Let not the 
traveller conceive vain fears from a name of so ominous a sound, 
and which his imagination may lead him to suppose was derived 


dills on the cast of the city, and still tnoi e 
distinct on the western side. I could per- 
ceive no such remains ; all the fragments 
J observed being of an uniform chaiaeter— 
i octangular tufo masonry, of smaller blocks 
than usual, and very similar in sizo and 
.iriangnnent the fragments of walling 
■it Veii (]>. 12), and Tarqninii (p. 427), 
and to the ancient fortifications on the 
height of S. Sil vostro near the Tiber, 
which I take to mark the site of Fosooii- 
mum (p. 12*2), It is nevertheless possible 
that these walls arc of Pelasgic construction ; 
f ( > r , as the only material on the spot is soft 
lido, which has a rectangular cleavage, the 
Pelasgic founders of the city could not avoid 
using it eveept by fetching limestone, at a 
'’M’mise of labour, from the mountains 
n dand ; and, using the tufii, they woiuH 
nitmally hew it into forms most easily 
'yaked an, l arianged, as they did in the 

1 iSwAUkdldaSSl +,rir\il i .nn.l nUifli* noi lv 


sepulchres of Caere, whose contents nutho- 
use us to regard them as Pelasgic. The 
objection to assign sncli an origin to the 
leinains of the city walls, lies not in the 
leetaugnlaiity of the blocks, but in their 
small size ; seeing that all the aneient for- 
tifications we are best warranted in ascrib- 
ing to the Pelasgi, are composed of euounous 
m.isM's. Though I acknowledge the influ- 
ence of the local materials on the style of 
masonry, 1 do not think it amounts to a 
constructive necessity ; and though I helieve 
the relasgi may have employed one style of 
masonry at l-osa, another at Cortona, and 
a third at Agylla, I cannot admit that they 
uvcrcised no preference, or that any other 
people with the same materials would have 
arrived at the very peculiar style which 
they seem always to have follow oil, where 
practicable, and which is generally called 
after their name. For further lemarkson 

♦Tub Riihinnt,. sm» cbnn Tj_ 
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from the number of bandits infesting the spot . 8 9 The nu me j s 
simply indicative of the proprietorship of the land, which once 
belonging to the comunc, or corporation of Ccrvetri, was term 
banditti — “ set apart; ” or “forbidden ” to the public, and, as it 
was uncultivated and broken ground, the termination descriptive of 
its ugliness was added —banditaccia. It retains the name, though 
it lias passed into the hands of Prince liuspoli. To reach it from 
Cervetri, you cross the narrow glen to the north. Here in 
the cliffs opposite is hollowed a range of sepulchres, all greatly 
injured within and without . 0 

This Bauditaccia is a singular place— a Brobdignag warren, 
studded with mole -hills. It confirmed the impression I had re- 
ceived at Bieda and other sites, that the cemeteries of the Etrus- 
cans were often intentional representations of their cities. Here 
were' ranges of tombs hollowed in low cliffs, rarely more than 
fifteen feet high, not piled one on another as at Bieda, but on the 
same level, facing each other as in streets, and sometimes branching 
off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys. In one part was a 
spacious square or piazza, surrounded by tombs instead of houses. 
None of these sepulchres, it is true, had architectural facades re- 
maining, but the cliffs were hewn into smooth, upright faces, and 
here and there were fragments of an ornamental cornice cut in the 
rock. Within the tombs the analogy was preserved. Many had 
a large central chamber, with others of smaller size opening upon 
it, lighted by windows in the wall of rock, which served as the 
partition. This central chamber represented the atrium of 
Etruscan houses , 1 whence it was borrowed by the Romans; and 
the chambers around it the triclinia , for each had a bench of rock 
round three of its sides, on which the dead had been deposited, 
reclining as at a banquet. The ceilings of all the chambers had 
the usual beams and rafters hewn in the rock; and in one 


8 Mrs. Gray (Sep. Etruria, p. 367) may 
be excused for having fallen into this error, 
when the same had been stated by the 
highest archaeological authorities in Rome. 
Cere Antica, p. 51. Bull. Inst. 1838, p. 1/1. 
In truth, a spot so swarming with caverns, 
might well suggest such an appellation. 

9 One of them has a small pilaster against 
its inner wall, with eapital and abacus 
quite Done, and shaft also of early Doric 
proportions, though resting oii a square 
base. 


1 Described by Vitruvius (VI. 3), Van»> 
(L. L. V. 161), and Fcstus (v. Atriuin). 
The atrium in this case was not a true 
carccdium , not being open to the sky ; hut 
had it been, tlio purpose of 'concealment 
would have been defeated. Indeed it was 
sometimes deemed necessary to support the 
ceiling by a massive pillar of rock. Vet 
that the analogy was intended, and was 
preserved as far as possible, is evident from 
the windows around, which suppose the 
light to have been received from the centn 

plmniliftr _ 
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instance there was a fan- like ornament in relief, and walls panelled, 
precisely *as in a tomb at Vulci; 3 whence it may be inferred that 
such decorations were at one period fashionable in Etruscan 
houses. 

Many of the tombs of the Banditaccia are surmounted by 
tumuli. Tumuli, indeed, are scarcely less numerous here than at 
Tarquinii. Some of them are still unexcavated, the entrance 
being below the surface; in others the doorway opens in the 
basement, which is often of rock, hewn into mouldings and 
cornice, and more rarely of masonry. The cone of earth which 
originally surmounted these tumuli is in most cases broken down, 
in some almost to the level of the soil. As at Tarquinii, there 
are no architectural facades in this necropolis ; the decoration is 
chiefly internal. Nor could I perceive more than two instances 
of inscriptions on the exterior of tombs ; and those were no 
longer legible. 

Tombs of great interest have been opened on this spot at 
various periods, and not a few still remain open. The first you 
reach is a large tomb, lying deep below the surface of the hill, 
with two square pillars in the centre, and a row of long niches 
for bodies recessed in the walls; beside which the chamber is 
surrounded by a deep bench, separated into compartments for 
corpses, which were arranged, not in lines parallel with the 
niches, but at right angles, with their feet pointing to the centre 
of the tomb. There is nothing further remarkable m this 
sepulchre beyond an Etruscan word — cvkthn — cut in the rock 
over one of the recesses, which, from its position in the corner, 
seems to be the commencement of an inscription never completed. 
This tomb, in size, form, and arrangements, is very like that of 
the Tarquius, represented in the wood-cut at page 242. It was 
discovered in 1845. It is marked 1 in the Plan. 

GllOTTA DELLA SEDIA. 

Hard by, on the slope between Cervetri and the Banditaccia, is 
a sepulchre, on the plan of those of Bieda, with two small 
chambers, separated by a wall of rock, in which are cut a door 
and two little windows, all surrounded by the usual rod-moulding. 
But the marvel of the tomb is an arm-chair, cut from the living rock, 
standing bv the side of one of ^he two sepulchral couches in the 
outer chamber, as though it were an easy- chair by the bed-side, 

2 See Chapter XXIX., p/ 418. 
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or a seat for the doctor visiting his patient ! But why placed 
in a tomb ? Was it merely to carry out still further the analogy 
to a house ? Was it, as Yisconti suggests, for the use of the 
relatives who came yearly to hold solemn festivals at the tomb? 8 
Or was it for the shade of the deceased himself, as though he 
were too restless to be satisfied with his banqueting-couch, but 
must have his easy-chair also to repose him after his wanderings? 
Or, as Micali opines, was it to intimate the blissful repose of the 
new life on which his spirit had entered ? * Was it not rather a 
curule chair, the msir/ne of the rank or condition of the deceased, 
showing him to have been a ruler or magnate in the land ? 3 4 5 6 It 
may have been for the support of a cinerary urn ; for in the tombs 
of Chiusi, canojri, or vases in the form of human busts, which 
were probably the effigies of the deceased whose ashes they 
contained, have often been found placed on earthenware seats of 
this form. Such canopi have also been discovered at Caere. This 
tomb was opened in 1845.® 


Crossing the western end of the Banditaccia, we reach a tomb 
opening in its northern slope, called the 


Grotta delle Cinque Sedie. 

It has three chambers, one in the centre, which has its roof 
carved into beam and rafters, and a smaller one on each side, 
opening on the passage by which the tomb is approached. The 
rock-cut doorway to each chamber is arched — an unusual feature. 
In the little chamber to the left, are five small seats in a row, 
hewn from the rock, but without decorations. They give its 
name to the sepulchre. I found this tomb full of water in June, 
1876. It faces W.N.W. 

Grotta dell* Alcova. 

A little beyond that just described, and lying beneath a tumulus, 
is another sepulchre which I shall call the “ Tomb of the Alcove,” 

3 Antichi Monumenti di Ccri, p. 31. gcnuino sella curulis. It will bo borne m 

4 Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 152, mind tbafc the curule chair was one of the 

5 The form of this and similar rock-hewn Etruscan insignia of authority ,* an< ^ 
seats in other tombs of Cervctri is very like •adopted by the Romans from the Etruscans, 
that of tho beautiful marble chair, with 6 Canina gives a representation of thtf 

Jn tJu'J&lnsu. Cor^injjit Ronie,.__ tp.ipb- „j^ruri& fedt. J*. tav. w 65._ _ 
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from a large recess in the further wall, almost like a chapel in a 
Cathedral. 7 J here are in fact three of those recesses, like so 
many apsides, but the central one is the most spacious, and is 
odiously the post of honour, the last resting-place of the most 
illustrious dead here interred. In it is a massive sepulchral couch, 
ttitli cushion and pillows at its head, ornamented legs in relief, 
and a low stool, or hypopodium in front— all hewn from the living 
rock. It may represent a thalamus or nuptial-couch, rather than 
the usual festive Mvt) or lectus, for it is double, and must have 
liccii occupied by some noble Etruscan and his wife, whose skulls 
still serve as a memento man to the visitor, though a confused 
heap of dust on the couch is all that is left of their bodies and 
integuments. 

The tomb bears a striking resemblance to a temple — in its 
spaciousness — in its division into aisles by the pillars and pilasters 
which support the rafter-carved roof— in the dark shrine at the 
upper end, raised on a flight of steps — and in the altar-like mass 
of the couch within. Nor are the many large amphone which 
'drew the floor, unpriestly furniture ; though they hint at copious 
hlmtions to a certain jolly god, poured forth on the occasion of 
the annual sepulchral festivals. 

Tins tomb has other features of interest. The two fluted 
pillars which support the roof, and the pilasters against the inner 
^■ill, present specimens of capitals and mouldings of a peculiar 
hauetcr, and throw light on that little-understood subject — the 
architecture of the Etruscans, (here, indeed, is particularly rich 
m thi* respect — more so than any other Etruscan site. Many 
"1 the tombs still open have singular or beautiful architectural 
haitures ; and others of the same character are now lost sight of, 
,,r rcrlosed with earth ; one in particular, from its spaciousness 
■md the abundance of such decoration, had acquired the name of 
11 hil.izzo.” Of the students of ancient architecture who yearly 
^ ,(, lv to Home, none should omit to visit the tombs of Ccrvctri — 
5U1 ‘l would regret it. This tomb was discovered in 1845.* 


the back of this tomb is one by far the most interesting 

1^1 0ll hs tliis tomb “Sepoloro dei form; in this instance over the doorway 

ir * ai, d tfives a, plan and sections of it is cmjtlcrlon, precisely resembling the 
ti c x 1,, ; U ? Idjitt - ^ It walls of Sntii, Fidlcri, and Nepi, though 

l ^n ^ • of latficr smaller dimensions. In every 
()) ie 1 ee P pit which forms the entranco instance it is opus qumlratim , or regular 
JT 1 ^esc tombs is generally lined masonry, even in those tombs which aw 
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that has been found in this necropolis , since the discovery of the 
celebrated Grotta Regulini-Galftssi. It must be called 


Grotta de* Tarquinj, 

ur, the “ Tomb of the Tarquins ! ” Yes, reader — here for the 
first time in Etruria has a sepulchre of that celebrated family 
been discovered. The name had been met with, a few times, on 



urns, and funeral furniture , 9 but never in any abundance. Nor 
are we yet assured that it was a common name in Etruria. 
We only know that there must have been a numerous family 
of Tarquins settled at Crcre. But can this have been of the 
same race as the celebrated dynasty of Rome ? Nothing more 


The frequent traces of the passages having 
been vaulted by the gradual convergence 
of the hoiizontal courses, establish their 
high antiquity, as being prior to the inven- 
tion or at least the practice of the arch. 

9 On a spherical cfpptu , found at Oliiusi, 
was inscribed “tarcnal” (Pas&eri, Acher- 
out. p. 66, ap. Gori, III.)— “ tarcknas ” 
on a cornelian sraraba;us t found near 
Pise i lie (Vermiglioli, Iscriz. Peru^. I. p. 
81 , tav. V. 2) — “tarchi,” on a column in 
tho Musco Oddi at Perugia (id. I. p. 148) 
— “ tarchis,” on one of the urns in the 


chisa,” on an urn in the Museum of Flo- 
rence (Lanzi, Saggio, II. p. 417). — “ y Al '" 
chu,” on a black cinerary pot from Chiu^t 
now in the same collection. Tarch was no 
doubt tho primitive form, with the inflexion 
of Tarch- i-u, or un ; from this the adjcctne 
was formed by the usual addition of na or 
wit — Tarchnas (Tarquinius), Tarchnai 
(Tarquinia). Tho termination sa or *** ,s 
indicative of connection by marriage, or 
Tarch isa may be equivalent to Tarquitia-- 
an Etruscan family renowned for its s i 
in divination. See p. 7. 
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prohibit 1 * . \Ve know that when the royal family was expelled, 
the king and two of his sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at 
Ore ; Sextus, the elder— 

“ the false Tarquin 
Who wrought the deed of shame,"— 


retiring to Gabii, where he was soon after slain . 1 Wlmt more 
likelv then than that the family here interred was descended in a 
direct line from the last of the Homan kings ? Though Aruns, 
one of the princes, was slain soon after in single combat with the 
consul Brutus, at the Arsian Wood , 3 he may have left his family 
at (Jut e, and his father and brother still survived to perpetuate 
the name of Tarquin . 3 However it be, let the visitor to this 
sepulchre bear in mind the possibility, to say the least, that the 
skulls lie handles, and the dust he gazes on, may be those of that 
proud race, whose tyranny cost them a crown — -perhaps the 
Empire of the World. 

The first chamber you enter is surrounded by benches of rock, 
and contains nothing of interest ; but in the floor opens a long 
flight of steps, which lead down, not directly, but by a bend at 
right angles, to a lower chamber of much larger size . 4 It is called 
by the peasantry the “ Tomb of the Inscriptions,” and well does 
it merit the name ; for it has not merely a single lengthy legend, 
as on the pillar of the Pompcy-Tomb at Corneto, nor a name 
here and there, as in the Grotta delle Jscrizioni at the same 
place ; but the tomb is vocal with epigraphs— every niche, every 
bench, every portion of the walls speaks Etruscan, and echoes the 
name of Tarquin. 

This chamber is a square, or nearly so, of thirty-five feet, with 
two massive pillars in the centre, and a row of thirteen recesses 


1 biv. I. GO. Dionysius says tho king 
tli-rt to (i,il)ii, -where Sextus was prince, 
after staging there some time in the 
vain hope of inducing the Latins to take up 
in*' cause, he removed to the city of Etruria, 
"hence his mother’s family had come, i.e. 
T-mpnmi (V. pp. 27 G, 279) ; but no men- 
b°n is luiulo of C.ere. 

■ Liv. II. 6. 

J Livy (IT. (), 9 ) sayg the elder Tarquin 
find Jus son Titus subsequently went to Tnr- 
'luinn, Veii, and Clusium, to raise the cities* 

Etruria in their cause, and when the 
‘ luiqiaign of Porscnna had failed to reinstate 


to their relative Mamilius Octavius (Liv. 
II. 15). Wo hear no more of them at 
Cairo, yet from their choosing that city as 
their /rtf place of refuge in their exile, it 
is highly probable that they had relatives 
residing there, as "well as at Gabii, Tar- 
quinii, and Tnsculum. The existence of 
this tomb at least establishes the Etruscan 
origin of the Tarquins, which Niebuhr has 
called in question (I. pp. 370, 511). 

4 The depth of the floor below the sur- 
face must be very considerable— hardly less 
than 50 feet. The upper chamber faces 
S.S.E. Tho tomb was discovered in 1845. 
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for corpses, in the walls ; while below is a double tier of rock- 
hewn benches, which also served as biers for the dead. The 
walls, niches, benches, and pillars, are all stuccoed, and the 
inscriptions are painted in red or black, or in some instances 
merely marked with the finger on the damp stucco. Observe 
these scratched epigraphs. They are remarkable for the wonder- 
ful freshness of the impression. The stucco or mortar has 
hardened in prominent ridges precisely as it was displaced ; and 
you might suppose the inscription had been written but one day, 
instead of much more than two thousand years. No finger, not 
even the effacing one of Time, lias touched it, since that of the 
Etruscan, who so many centuries ago recorded the name of his 
just departed friend. 

Were I to insert all the inscriptions of this tomb, I should 
heartily weary the reader/’ Let one suffice to show the Etruscan 
form of the name of Tarquin. 


which in Homan letters would be 

AVLE ■ TARCHNAS • LAltTIIAL * CLAN 


The name, either in Etruscan or Latin, 0 occurs no fewer tlnui 
th'n ty-Jice times! How much oftener it was repeated in parts 
where the paint has run or faded, or the inscriptions have become 
otherwise illegible, i cannot say, but should think that not k\s& 
than fifty epitaphs with this name must have been origimdlv 
inscribed in this tomb. One fact 1 noticed, which seems to 
strengthen the probability that this family was of the rojal race 
— namely, that it appears to have kept itself in great measure 
distinct by intermarriages, and to have mingled little with other 
Etruscan families — at least when compared with similar tombs, 

5 I have given all the inscriptions that not necessarily indicate a very late date ; a 
i emam legible, whether Etruscan or Latin, the family were of the royal blood of Koine, 
m null. Inst. 1847, pp. 50 — 59. Compare the occasional use of the Latin ehaiactei 
Dr. Mommsen's version of some of them may l>e explained, without referring the* 
(p. OH) which differs from mine, though I epigraphs to the period of Roman doiuuw- 
< -an not think in every instance so correct. tion. Moreover, even though in La tm 
For the plan, sections, inscriptions, &c., of fetters, the name sometimes retains its 
thin tomb see Canma, Etr. Maritt. I. tav. Etruscan form — “ tarcna ” — which 
02. quite novol, and a presumptive evidence or 
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th<*e of Perugia for instance, this sepulchre will be found to 
contain very few other family-names introduced in the epitaphs as 
matronyniics . 7 

Most of the niches are double, or for two bodies. Some, 
beside inscriptions, have painted decorations— a wreath, for 
instance, on one side, and some crotala, or castanets, on the 
other, oi' a wreath, and a small pot or (iltibostos, represented as 
if suspended above the corpse. Between the niches are elegant 
pilasters, and in front are the logs of couches, and the usual long, 
paw -footed stools, all painted on the stucco, to make each mortu- 
ary bed resemble a festive couch. On one of the square pillars 
"Inch support the beamed roof, is painted a large round shield. 
In the ceiling between the pillars is a shaft cut through the rock, 
Irom the plain above, still covered by the slabs with which it was 
closed when the last of “ the great house of Tarquin ” wm laid in 
this tomb . 8 

Like most of the tombs of the Banditaccia, which arc below the 
surtace, this wus half full of water, as it generally is in winter. 
At the expense of wet feet, I contrived to examine them all; but 
sitter heavy rains, a visit to Che re would, to many, prove fruitless. 
One tomb was completely rcclosed with earth washed down from 
above, so that I was obliged to have it re- excavated for my 
especial inspection. 


(xKOTTA DK* SaRCOFAOI. 

Close to the Tomb of the Tarquins is another sepulchre, sunk 
deep below the surface, and approached by a similar narrow' 
passage lined with masonry. I designate it the “ Tomb of the 
Sarcophagi,” from its containing three of those large monuments, 
which are very rarely found at Caere, the dead being in general 
hud out on their rocky biers, without other covering than their 
robes or armour. The sarcophagi here are of marble. Two 
have the draped figure of a man on the lid, in an archaic 
style of art. The first reclines on his back, his right hand rest- 


* In more than forty inscriptions, I 
(n nM find only eleven names of other 
•nnil H>s 1 ant I of these, seven only were in 
truscfu, characters, and connected wity 
name °f Tarchnas : the other four wero 
1,1 Utln i •‘nd quite distinct 

the woodcut at page 242. The 
Mtt * as eithcr used as an entrance after 


tho doorway had been closed, by means of 
niches cut for the feet and hands ; or 
may havo served, by the removal of the 
coveting slabs, to ventilate the sepulchre, 
in preparation for the annual parentalia. 
Such shafts are most common in the tombs 
of Falerii ; but there they open generally in 
‘the antechamber, rarely in the tomb itself. 
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mg on his -belly, and his left holding the torque, which encircles 
his neck. He lias remarkably fine features, and wears mustacliios 
and beard* and a clmplet of leaves round his brow. Four small 
lions, of most quaint and primitive art, surround his couch, one 
at each angle. The other figure reclines on his left side, wears a 
chaplet, and holds a pldala in his right hand, while his left rests 
on his bosom. His hair is arranged in the stiff crisp curls which 
are seen in the earliest Etruscan bronzes ; his eyes are painted 
black, his lips red ; the rest of the monument is uncoloured. At 
each shoulder is a small sphinx, and a little lion at each foot. 
Another sarcophagus of similar character was found in this tomb, 
even more interesting than those described, as it bore a number 
of figures in relief and coloured, but it has been transferred to 
the Gregorian Museum. 

There is a peculiarly primitive air about these figures ; they are 
unlike those generally carved on the lids of sarcophagi, which, in 
truth, are seldom archaic in character. 'They bear a strong re- 
semblance to some archaic sarcophagi very recently found at 
Tarquinii, and now in the Museum of Corneto. 

The third sarcophagus is of temple-form, with a tiled roof, but 
without sculptured decorations. 

The marble of which these monuments are formed is pronounced 
by Canina to come from the Circteaii promontory, where, from a 
town near the quarry, and from its transparency, it is known as 
the alabaster of *8. Felice. The same marble was employed in 
the archaic sarcophagi of Tarquinii and Vulei, and the Etruscans 
made use of it, though not extensively, until they became 
acquainted with the marble of Luna. 

On the wall of this tomb is scratched an Etruscan inscription, 
which in Roman letters would be v : apijcits : ac. and on a slab 
which served as a cippns, I read lauthi ai». vcuia, in Etruscan 
characters. Hence it appears probable that the sepulchre w'fts 
that of a family named Apucus (Apicius ?) 9 

The front of the couches is painted with sea-monsters, dolphins, 
lions, and other animals, on a stuccoed surface. There are traces 
of painting also on the walls of the tomb, but nothing is now r in- 
telligible beyond a band of the usual wave-pattern on the inner 
wall. 


' Immediately above the tomb last described, is one opened m 
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the spring of 1846, which has paintings on its walls. It is 

designated the 

(xROTTA DKL TrICLIXIO. 

Tlu 1 tumulus under which it lies is enclosed by a wall of loose 
stones, and the door of the tomb is surmounted by three courses 
of masonry. This tomb lias but a single chamber, twenty-four feet 
by sixteen, surrounded by deep benches of rock, on which the 
dead were laid, and at the head of each compartment, when I 
first saw it, lay a skull, which startled the eve on entering the 
sepulchre. Just within the door are bas-reliefs — a wild-boar on 
one side, and a panther tearing its prey on the other. But the 
paintings ? — It requires a close and careful examination to dis- 
tinguish them, so much have they suffered from the dump ; and 
if unaware of their existence, you might visit the tomb without 
perceiving them. The white stucco on which the scenes are 
painted has been changed by the damp to a hue dark as the native 
rock. In a few places only where it lias remained dry has the 
painting retained its distinctness. On the left-hand wall you 
perceive the heads of a man and woman, who are reclining to- 
gether at a banquet ; and beautiful heads they are, with features 
of (ircok symmetry, and more mastery and delicacy in the design 
Ilian are commonly found ill the sepulchral paintings of Etruria. 

I To is garlanded with laurel and wears a short beard ; and his 
ilcsh is of the usual deep red, the conventional colour of gods 
and heroes ; but hors is of the white hue of the stucco, though 
her check is touched with red. He pledges her in a phiaht, or 
howl of wine, to which she replies by an approving look, turning 
her head towards him. Her face and expression are extremely 
pretty, and a variegated skull-cap, and a full rich tress at the side 
"f her face add to her charms. She wears also a necklace and 
torque of gold. A round table, resting on three deer-legs, stands 
by them, with meat, fruits, eggs, and goblets ; and a large round 
shield is suspended on the wall behind. You might fancy it a 
portrait of Pericles, who had just laid his armour by, and was 
pledging the fair Aspasia. 

A maraviglia egli gagliardo, od ella 
Quanto si possa dir, leggiadra c bella. 

• 

H’om these heads we must judge of the rest in this tomb ; for 

II ^unilar scene is reneaterl attain and .aimin' on tlie walls — eiedit 

• 3 3 J 33 3 3 5 3 I* ■ « . « L_i 
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other couples recline on the festive couch, each with a tripod- 
table by their side, and a shield suspended above . 1 But tlu* 
women have lost the fairness of their sex, and, from the dis- 
coloration of the stucco, have become as dusky as negresscs; 
while the men, from their brick-dust complexions, are much more 
distinct The men are not half-draped, as in the earlier tombs of 
Corneto, but are all dressed in white tunics, the women in yellow. 
In the centre of the inner wall stand a couple of slaves, at a 
large table or sideboard, which has sundry vases and goblets on 
and beneath it, and a tall candelabrum at its side, the counterpart 
to which is seen also on the side-wall . 2 On a mixing-vase 
which stands on this table or sideboard is inscribed the word 
“ ivnon” in Homan letters, which can hardly here allude to the 
“ white -armed,” “ ox-eyed ” goddess, but must rather refer to the 
Juno, or presiding spirit of some fair Etruscan , 3 probably of tin* 
principal lady interred in this tomb. 

The face of the sepulchral couches is also painted — above, 
with the usual wave-pattern — below, with animals, of which a 
pair of winged hippocampi , in a very spirited style, and a dragon 
with green wings, are alone discernible . 4 

The colours in this tomb have been laid on in distemper, not 
al fresco . The freedom of the design, so far as it is discernible, 


1 A singular feature is, that instead of a 
separato led us for each pair, tho revellers 
here are depicted reclining on a continuous 
couch, which, as it occupies three walls of 
the tomb, may he supposed to represent a 
triclinium , such as the Romans used. The 
figures here lie under a red and white, 
or blue and white, stiiped coverlet, or 
stragulum. The small tables by the side 
of the tridinium are not the usual rpdxefai 
{i.c. rrrp&wifa), or with four legs, as in 
most of the paintings of Tarquinii, hut 
rpliroSes, or with only three feet. 

2 Banquets by lamp-light are rarely re- 
presented in Etruscan tombs ; the revellers 
are generally depicted lying under the shade 
of the ivy or vine, or amid groves of myrtle. 

Even in the Grotta Querciola, at Corneto, 
though a candelabrum is introduced, the 
festive couches are surrounded by trees. 
In tho Tomba Golini, at Orvieto, however, 
candelabra are depicted with lights burning, 

the paintings there evidently represent 
MUlies in the Etruscan Hades. The can- 
delabra in this tomb of Coer^trc worthy of 


a number of littlo vases tied to the stem 
in clusters, and with fruit and flowers at 
the top. Candelabra , with vases so at- 
tached, have been discovered in Etruscan 
tombs at Vulci. Bull. Inst. 1832, p. ltfl. 
From this we learn a secondary use to which 
these elegant articles of furniture wcie 
applied. 

3 Sec the Appendix to this Chaptei, 
Note II. 

■* In the floor of this tomb is an oblong 
pit, just such as opens in the ceilings of w» 
many sepulchres at Oivita Castellans, and 
as is shown in the roof of the tomb of N* 
Tarquius, in the wood-cut, at page 24fc 
Whether it be tho shaft to a second sepal’ 
chral chawlicr beneath this, as analogy 
suggests, or is merely intended to drain the 
tonib, I cannot say, for I found it fall ° m 
water. In the so-called “Tomb of Solon 
at Gombet Li, in Fhrygia, described y 
Steuart in his work on Lydia and Phrygia 
*a similar well or shaft is sunk in the mid e 
of. a sepulchral chamber. I have found the 
same also in Greek tombs in Sicily. 
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the Greek character of the features, and the full faces of some 
of the males, are clear proofs of a late date — a date certainly 
subsequent to the Roman conquest ; and this is confirmed by the 
presence of the Latin inscription. 5 This tomb faces the S.E. 

A painted tomb at Cervetri has peculiar interest, for this is the 
only site in Etruria where we have historical record of the exist- 
ence of ancient paintings. Pliny speaks of some extant in his 
day, which were vulgarly believed to have been executed prior to 
the foundation of Rome. 0 Those in this tomb can scarcely lay 
claim to a purely Etruscan- antiquity. Another sepulchre, how- 
ever, was discovered some forty years since, which contained 
figures of men and animals in a very archaic style, bearing in 
their singular parti- coloured character much resemblance to those 
in the Grotta Campana at Yeii. The tomb is still open, and 
lies on the slope to the N. of Cervetri, and not far from the 
“Tomb of the Scats and Shields,” but it is not easy to find, 
and is full of water in the winter. 7 


Traversing the long street of tombs and tumuli, at the N.E. 
extremity of the lianditaccia, next to a large tumulus with a 
circular, rock-hewn base, wc reach the 


Grotta dei Rilievj, 

or “ Tomb of the Reliefs,” so called from its peculiar decora- 
tions. It was discovered in 1850 by the late Marchesc Campana, 
and is entered by a long fiiglit of steps sunk deep in the rock, the 
passage being lined with emplecton masonry. The entrance to 


" Jor notices of this torn!) see Bull. Inst., 
1>1>. 61, 97, and Canina, Etruria 
Marit, vol. I. p. 194, tav. 63, 64. Canina 
wills it the “Tornba delle Pitture,” and 
ascribes it to tho end of the Republic. 

* Thu. XXXV. 6. 

7 The paintings in this tomb are said by 
Mr. Ainsley to be more archaic than any at 
Tarquinii. A description of them has been 
SIV,, “ ], y Kramer (Bull. Inst. 1834, pp. 97 
w ho represents them as of the 
rudest character, painted on thebaro porous 
uto > "Inch ban undergone no prejuiration, 
bo mg even smoothed, to receive them. 

,p nearly elliptical, and had an 1 

”H»er and lower band of figures ; those in 
>c lower were almost offaoed ; but above, 


close vest, shooting an arrow at a stag— a 
lion devouring a stag, while a second Jion, 
squatting by, looked on— a lain flying from 
another lion— and fragments of other 
animals, and of a second man with a bow. 
Thero was much truth and expression in 
the beasts, in spite of their unnatural 
parti-colouring. The only hues used in 
this tomb are black, white, and red. The 
f*co and legs of the archer were painted 
white — a singular fact, as that was tho 
conventional hue of women. Tho door- 
moulding was striped diagonally, as in 
Egyptian architecture, with red, white, and 
black. Many of the above figures lipye 
now disappeared, and unless some mem 
are taken to wreserve them, the rest will 
eom jtfvriflin. CtL Ann- JnsiuJ RftfL j>- J.83 
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the passage is guarded by two lions of tufo, of life-size. This 
tomb resembles that of the Tnrquins in its plan, being surrounded 
by broad benches of rock, having a series of sepulchral recesses 
hollowed in its walls, and its roof supported by two similar pillars 
hewn from the living rock. But its interest is of a very different 
character. That of the former tomb lies in the historical associa- 
tions connected with the family there interred, and in its numerous 
^epitaphs recording the name of Tarquin. The interest of this 
sepulchre, which belonged to an Etruscan family unknown t» 
fame, lies in its singular and abundant decorations, in the 
numerous representations of weapons and other implements, 
generally domestic, sometimes religious, both sculptured and 
painted on its walls, pillars, and pilasters. In this particular it 
stands alone among the extant sepulchres of Etruria. 

It is of smaller size than the tomb of the Tnrquins, being only 
about twenty-five feet in length, by twenty-one feet in width ; the 
height above the benches of rock on which the pillars rest Being 
about seven feet. The roof, which is nearly fiat, is carved into a 
broad beam and rafters. The benches which surround the cham- 
ber are not the usual narrow ledges projecting from the walls, 
but broad terraces of tufo, on which the dead were laid at right 
angles to the walls, the beds, of which there are thirty-two, being 
separated by narrow ridges left in the rock. Becessed in the 
wall above the benches are a number of horizontal niches, thir- 
teen in all, each for a body, and each with a rock-hewn pillow, 
painted deep red. These niches are separated by fluted pilasters, 
and each pilaster bears a shield carved in relief, having Ionic-like 
-capitals, with lotus flowers pendent from the volutes. Above tin* 
niches runs a frieze, decorated with a series of weapons, offensive 
and defensive, all carved in high relief and coloured. Here are 
casques, greaves, swords, shields, and double strings of large 
halls, apparently of stone, and probably the missiles used in 
.slings. 8 Over the doorway, however, the weapons give J° 
two bulls’ heads, bound with fillets, as if for sacrifice, ancF'td a 
bronze patera suspended between them for the libation. To the 
left of the doorway also hangs a flat quadrangular dish represent- 
ing metal, probably for carrying meat, as it closely resembles the 

8 M. Noel tics Verges (Etrurie et les received from the Etruscans. Ho 
Htrusqucs, III. p. 2) takes them to l>o them in his plate as tassels, but to ifl.v 
the p/uilercc—mctn\ plaques used to de- * they appeared to represent a 
•corato the breasts of victorious heroes, or balls of large size, strung on a pair °* s * 
ornaments used for the heads of horses — ropes, the lowest ball being 

which .Floras (L -fil Mis ns. the i.lWang 
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butcher’s trays used now-a-days in Italy. On each jamb of the _ 
doorway hangs a large two-handled dish (lepastc), probably of 
metal, and beneath it a circular trumpet or horn . 9 Over the 
n-uti'id niche in the inner wall, on the frieze are two shields 
thinking a helmet of peculiar form, and a sword suspended in its 
^liciitli. On the narrow cornice above this frieze are represented 
.words, some naked, others sheathed, between red and yellow 
skull-caps. 

In many of the sepulchral niches were found suits of bron/.e 
.unmur— cuirass, helm, and greaves — though the heroes who had 
worn them had long crumbled to dust, but in the central niche, 
uliirli was evidently the post of honour, the skeleton of the 
tumor who occupied it still lay, when the tomb was opened, 
sti etched in his metal shroud. The wall beneath him is carved 
A ith legs so as to resemble a couch, and under it is represented 
„iie of the mysterious divinities of the Etruscan Hades, Tvphon 
nr cluinui, bearing a rudder in his right hand and a snake in his 
l.'ft, while the serpent-coils, in which his body terminates, seem 
in float just above the hjjpopodtain or low stool, the usual supple- 
ment to the banqueting-couch. Behind the stool stands (Vi berus, 
Ins three heads painted of different colours, red, white, and black, 
uni his neck bristling with a collar of snakes. To the left of 
this scene stands a square chest or closet, painted red and white, 
with a keyhole. On the pilasters, which ilunk the central niche, 
iic lepresented two heads much defaced ; 1 one evidently rep re - 
anting a bearded man; and beneath him hang a black hylic, and 
> ml ulpc. The other head is almost obliterated; the face is 
'I’nte gone, but, from a chaplet, some strings of red heads, and 
1 ' uvular fan suspended beneath it, we may infer that it lvpre- 
nted a woman. A walking-stick, on the other hand, resting 
■"■uiubt the couch, is hardly in character with this inference. 
^ this central niche contained two bodies, the busts on the 
I'dustcrs were in all probability the poitraits of the warrior and 
lus wife. 

()n all the side pilasters which separate the niches arc shields 
111 le bef, painted yellow, as if to represent brass or gold— of that 
' Ocular Argolic form, which alone seems to have been used by 

Ktpas which we learn from .self, they appeared eleaily to icpiesent 

l ‘Oi,ni-, (iv. 32) was invented by tho heads in^ relief. The curly heaul of the 

ri 1 ns ' ,l11 ^ male head is most d^timt. The uther has 

j ■ ^" i; l des Vergers represents these something tied round the throat m a knot, 

N j ‘* n, l-bag* (Etrurie, III. pi. 2), but to as is often the case with female figures in 

Mr< l ,1( ‘ r Wilkinson, as well as to my- Etruscan reliefs. 
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the Etruscans, and which the Romans adopted, in preference to 
the square shield they had previously used. 

The two pillars in the centre of the tomb are about twenty inches 
square, and have capitals akin to the Ionic, but with an anthanm 
or honeysuckle ornament, dependent from each volute, which 
gives them a singular though far from inelegant appearance 
Two faces of each pillar are represented as hung with a varietv 
of instruments, sacred and domestic, which demand a detailed 
description. On the pillar to the left, and oil the side facing the 
door, you see hanging on nails, close under the capital, a pair of 
those mysterious twisted rods, which are represented only in two 
other monuments of Etruria — the procession of souls and demons 
on the walls of the Typhon-tomb at Corneto, and that beneath 
the portico of the Temple-tomb at Norchia. Their use was 
evidently religious, and their presence in this tomb probahh 
indicates the interment of some augur or aruspex , or it may be of 
some Tiucumo of high rank in the Etruscan hierarchy. These 
rods are coloured white and yellow, as if to represent wood. by 
their side hangs a leathern strap in several coils, probably a sling: 
and such may also be the coil of rope suspended below it near the 
base of the same pillar. On the other side of the rods hang a 
large olpc, or pitcher, and a stout stick or club suspended b\ a 
rope ; lower down an axe, and a long-bladed knife or sword, while 
at the foot of the pillar a spotted cat is sporting with a mouse. 

On the same pillar, but on the side opposite the other pillar, 
are suspended high up a long straight litum t, or trumpet, a painted 
kylix or drinking bowl, and a bottle hanging by a string round its 
neck. Below hang a dagger in its sheath, a hand-bag of ven 
modern appearance, with a small bottle and a plate hanging our 
it; and a nondescript piece of furniture, more like a double lamp- 
bracket than anything else. At the base of the pillar a goose is 
picking up corn. 

On the other pillar we see suspended another pair of the twisted 
rods, and by their side a large disk or drum, hanging by a leathern 
strap. Below hang an axe, a wooden case or frame, holding a 
pair of knives, a bundle of seven long spits, strung and bound 
together, the counterpart of which, in bronze, may be seen in the 
Gregorian Museum, a mace, and a small pot like an inkstand . 
and at the base of the pillar is a large globe, apparently of met* , 
resting on a wooden stand, which, from the short heavy mallet 
suspended by its side, we take to represent an Etruscan gong* 

... .Vw r> a*- n dot* ft .b 1 !OB L d_ taOie > 
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with two handles, ruled as if to take an inscription. It i& 
flunked by a lituus, similar to that on the opposite pillar, and by 
what seems to be a spoon or ladle. On it hangs a small red bag, 
fastened with a long pin. Beneath it are suspended a pair of 
pincers, a mace, and a mallet, and between them is represented 
duck. At the foot of the pillar are a tortoise, and a dog, with a 
bell round his neck, seizing a lizard. 

At the entrance to the tomb stand two marble cippi, shaped 
like the hat of a Calabrese peasant, one of which bears the Etrus- 
can inscription — 

“ Matunas Laiusal 

Ax. CnEVTUIKKU ClirNTIIE.” 

Iii tluve of the niches also tile name “Matunas ” occurs, whence 
\ui may infer that the sepulchre belonged to a family of that 
miinc. 3 The tomb faces tt.S.W. 

A little to the west of the Matunas tomb is another beneath a 
tumulus, which has a chamber on each side of the doorway, a 
spurious atrium, or central hall, with a flat roof supported by 
tuo decagonal pillars, with bastard Ionic capitals, and three 
inner chambers, with Etruscan doors, and small windows open- 
ini' on the atrium. The roof is carved into beam and rafters, 
and the spaces between the latter an* filled with diagonal patterns, 
almost like chevrons. 


A short distance to the S. of the Tomb of the Reliefs, and 
beneath a large tumulus, lies a sepulchre, called, from its peculiar 
furniture, 


Grotta dklle Skpie e Scupi, 

or the “Tomb of the Seats and Shields.’* This tomb was dis- 
covered in 1834, but not having been preserved under lock 
and key, like most of those just described, it is now choked 
wnli rubbish, so as to be hardly accessible. Yet it is one 
of the most interesting sepulchres on the Banditaccia. It con- 
tains no less than six chambers, and from their arrangement 
and furniture, and from its manifest resemblance to an ancient 
bouse, we may regard it as a typical monument. The large 

1,11 further notices of this carious Gardner Wilkinson, on “An Etruscan toml> 
M'r> M Noel des Vergers, Ktrurie et at Ccrvetri.” Ann. Inst. 1851, p. 58. 

Uru ^ues, III. p. 1_8, pi. I. —III. Sir 
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chamber in the centre, marked c in the annexed plan, represents 
the atrium, the inner ones, marked/,/,/, the triclinia or culricula. 
those outside the door marked c, c, the tt uAw/na, or celluke janitoris. 



1* I. AN or THE Tomb OF TILE SEATS 
AND SHIELDS. 


Tho following is the explanation ot the 
p’au : — 

a. Rock-hewn steps lending down to 

the toinh. 

b. The vchtihule. 

r, r. Chambers on each side of the 

entrance. 

cl. Doorway to the tomb. 

c. Principal chamber, or atrium. 

/» /> /• I'mer chambers, or triclinia. 

'/» lh U • Entrances to the inner chambers 
A, h. Windows to the same, cut in the 
rock. 

/, i. Aim-cluilS and foot-stools, hewn 

from the rock. 

7. Niche recessed in the wall. 

k, k. Windows cut in the rock. 

Tho sepulchral benches which surround 
each chamber are here indicated ; some- 
times with a raised, ornamental head-piece. 

The shaded part of the plan ropicscnts 
the lock in which the tomh is hollowed. 


Out the most singular feature of this tomb is two nrm-chiurs, 
with footstools attached, hewn from tho living rock, and a shield 
carved in low relief, suspended against the wall over each. <>n 
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locking round tlic principal chamber, you perceive no fewer * 
fourteen similar shields represented in relief, hanging arount 
walls. They are circular, like A’golic shields, about a metie ^ 

diameter, and quite plain, without rim or boss. The a 
- .. ? ^ -v s ho W s the chairs 
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standing between the doors of the inner chambers, with the 
shields hanging above them. 8 

Grotta belle Lastre Dimnte. 

About one hundred paces from the “ Tomb of the Beliefs,” 
the Signori Boccanora in 1874 discovered a tomb of very small 
size, with a doorway only just large enough for a man to creep 
through, which, nevertheless, contained objects , of rare interest. 
Lying, some on the rock-hewn benches, which flanked the tomb, 
s „me on the floor, were found five large tiles of terra-cotta, about 
10 inches long, by 22 wide, painted with figures of very archaic 
character, and which bore traces of having been originally 
attached to the walls as decorations, just as the chambers in 
the royal palace at Nimroud were lined with marble slabs covered 
with reliefs. Two bore the figure of a sphinx, and appeared to 
have been placed one on each side the doorway. The oilier three 
formed a continuous series, and seemed to have occupied the 
inner wall. 

The tomb is now closed, and has lost its interest. But tile 
painted slabs are preserved in the Palazzo Ruspoli at Cervetri, 
where I saw them in June 1876, in the possession of the brothers 
Hoccanera. As they were for sale, and the Italian government 
Mas then in treaty for the purchase, they will probably not long 
remain on the site of their discovery, but will pass into some 
native or foreign Museum. 

Though these paintings are of high antiquity, the colours retain 
their freshness in a remarkable degree. They are limited to red, 
fellow, black, and white. The sphinxes alone are somewhat 
hided. They stand facing each other, each with one fore paw 
I'fisid, their flesh white, eyes, eyebrows, and liair, black, the 
hitter falling loosety on their shoulders and deep bosoms. Their 
°P°n wings raised behind their backs, with their tips curling up 
like elephants* trunks, have the feathers coloured alternately red, 
'•kite, and black. 

The other three tiles boar three figures each, not more than 
Jia ^ the height of the slab, which is ornamented above with a 
triple guilloclie pattern in colours, and below the figures with & 

‘Tins tomb has been described and jtav. 71) makes the mistake of placing 
"’Imputed in Bull. Inst. 1834, p. 9b. Ann. this tomb on the Monte iVOro, near Ccri. 
^t. 1835, p. 184. Mon. Ined. Inst. It. For further remarks on the shields, see 
u - XIX. A«v?epdix tn-thlj, flbant.or 
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deep band composed of broad vertical stripes, red and white. Of 
the nine figures, seven are females, two males, distinguished, as 
in the painted tombs, by the flesh, which in’ the men is a deep 
red, in the women, white. The interpretation of the scene thev 
represent is not clear. It is easier to say that it is not a banquet, 
nor a dance, nor public game, nor any such scene of festivity as 
was usually selected by the Etruscans to decorate their sepulchres 
and coffins ; nor is it a scene of mourning. It might represent a 
procession, were all the figures walking in the same direction. 
The nature of the scene not being intelligible, I can only describe 
the figures which compose it. 

The women are draped to their feet in rod, white, or yellow 
chitohes, and where the material represented is of very light 
texture, this character is expressed by black wavy lines, as in 
the woodcut at p. 262. Over the chiton they wear a mantle, rod 
or black, sometimes covering the head, in which case the lady is 
depicted lifting it with one hand like a veil. Sometimes it hangs 
on her shoulders, and her long black hair descends in a mass 
below her waist. Their shoes with long sharp points, turned 
hack at the toes, as in the earliest painted tombs of Corneto, an* 
red and black, in alternate figures ; two wear buskins like the 
men; and one is bare-footed. Three of them carry vases of 
different kinds in their hands, and two hold branches of pome- 
granates. The men, who stand together, conversing, have short 
liair and pointed beards. One wears a black cap and mantle, 
and holds a red bough. The other, whose head is covered with 
a sharp pointed petasus, wears a black pallium over a white tunic, 
and carries in one hand a chaplet, and in the other a long wand 
tipped by the figure of a small bull. Both have buskins reaching 
half way up the leg, where they are fastened by large buttons ; 
as shown in the woodcut at p. 201. These male figures are thick- 
limbed and clumsy, their muscular development exaggerated but 
not detailed, and their knee-caps distinctly though conventionally 
expressed. 4 

These paintings evidently belong to the infancy of Etruscan 
art. The clumsiness and extreme rigidity of the figures, the 

4 An elaborate and able article on these female sex seems to be clearly indicated by 
tile-paintings will be found in the lfaill. their white flesh, to be young men, »» 
Inst. 1874, pp. 128-130, from the pen of infers, from their carrying branches 
Signor E. Hrizio. He puts an inteipretn-t pomegr mates, that they are making lov 
tion on the scene, which, in my opinion, it one of the women, who accepts 
will hardly bear. He views in it a love- advances, while she rejects the attention 
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verv archaic though careful design, the utter want of expression, 
the limited scale of colour, the incapacity of the artist to delineate 
active movements, and even to express the folds of drapery, 
though conscientiously indicating those details which were within 
his power, all mark these paintings as among the most primitive 
works of Etruscan pictorial art yet brought to light. 

But these painted slabs are not unique. In 1856, the Marches© 
Ciunpana disinterred at Cervetri, six tiles of very similar cha- 
racter, which, on the breaking up of liis collection at Rome, were 
transferred to the Louvre. A few years afterwards, another 
series of painted terra-cottas, said also to have been dug up at 
Cervetri, appeared in the market at Rome. But these were 
eventually pronounced to be fabrications, and the knowledge of 
that fact naturally throw suspicion on those of the Campana 
collection, and also on those from the Boccanera senri, when 
their discovery was first made known. But these latter, while 
they confirm the doubts as to the second batch, vindicate the 
genuineness of the first; for the similarity between the two series 
m style, design, colouring, ornamentation, and general treatment, 
though not in subject, is so striking, that it is impossible to 
doubt their equal antiquity, and difficult to believe they are not 
by the same hand. 

Not being able to procure copies of the quaint and curious tiles 
now at Cervetri, I offer for the reader’s inspection, faithful tran- 
scripts of those in the Louvre. These, like the Boccanera 
scries, were the decorations of a single tomb. 

The principal scene is composed of three tiles, each about four 
feet long by two wide. In the centre is a lofty altar, built up 
mtli blocks of various colours, disposed chequer-wise, and carved 
into architectural forms, among which the torus and owl’s beak 
moulding repeatedly occur. Behind the altar rises a slender 
column, supporting a large bowl, or it may be a capital of pecu- 
liar form, and doubtless indicating the temple, before which the 
altar stands. By the altar, on which a tire is burning, stands 
a man, beardless, and with short hair, and wearing nothing 
Imt a close-fitting yellow vest, and black boots. He rests one 
band on the altar and raises the other to bis iace, as it lie were 
smelling the incense. Behind him, and on the next tile, 
fctand three figures, two of men, clad in like fashion, in tight 
Vt, sts, in one case, r<jd, in the other, white, and in similar boots ; 
l J() th are bearded, have a chaplet over their brows, and wear their 
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with ’bow t and arrows, the other with a spear. .Between them 
stands a woman, distinguished by her white flesh, with her hair 
reaching to her waist, and draped to her heels in a white chiton 
over which she wears a yellow tunic reaching to -her .knees, and 
overall a. red mantle with ornamented border. .Her shoes are 
yellow. She carries, what, but for its red colour, woftld he pro- 
nounced a branch, or a chaplet of. leaves. Each of these figures 
lias* one hand raised, as it in adoration. The procession was 
continued on another tile, but as it is imperfect, I omit a descrip- 
tion of the figures upon it . 5 

The tile to the right presents a singular scene.. The figures 
already described are standing still or moving slowly towards 
the altar, but those on this tile are rushing at full speed towards 
it. The foremost is clad like the other men, and carries a bow 
and arrows. He who follows also resembles the rest in his 
costume, though he has no beard, but the parti-coloured wings 
at his shoulders and heels, mark him as no creature of desk 
and blood, hut as a genius or demon of the Etruscan mythology 
— one of those spirits so frequently introduced on sepulchral 
monuments into scenes of death and destruction. As he rushes 
to the altar he hears in his arms the body of a woman, who from 
her helpless attitude, and her arms swaddled beneath her mantle, 
either represents a corpse, or is intended for a victim. 

The sacrifice of Ipliigenin, a favourite subject on Etruscan 
urns of late date, is naturally suggested by this scene. But to 
this interpretation it may be objected that the art is here so 
purely Etruscan, so entirely free from all Hellenic influence, 
that it would be an anomaly to regard it as the representation 
of a Greek mj'th. “ These figures,” says Dr. Brunn , 6 “are 
Etruscans of the purest blood, not ideal but. real, so far as the 
style of that remote epoch permitted, them to be represented.” 
The man at the altar, again, has none of the attributes of a 
priest, not even a beard, and is the least imposing figure of the 
group. 

On a fourth tile, belonging to tlic same series, although it does 
not fit on to the others, two grey -headed men are sitting, .face to 
fac.e, on folding-stools, each dressed in a long white tunic 
some light material, covered by a red hiantle;- One, who. holds a 

# The said 4ije in all probability originally < opposite sexes, now reijiain, and .tjbftt of the 
contained three figures, but it has been woman is mutilated. * 

reduced in width, apparently to fit it into r G Ann. Inst.' 1859, p. 334. 
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wtind, appears to be talking on some serious subject to the other, 
whose attitude, as he rests his chin on his right hand, is expres- 
sive of meditation, or of profound grief. The small female 
winged figure in the air behind him, with one hand stretched 


TAINTED TILE, HU)M AN ET1UJSCAN TOMJl. 


out towards him, evidently represents a soul, as we leam from 
analogous scenes on other Etruscan monuments, and may justly 
be taken for the soul of the woman who is borne away by the 
winged demon, and who was probably the wife or daughter of 
sorrowful old man, and we ,may infer that it is for her loss ia 
his frieiid is endeavouring to console him. <' ' . 

The fifth tile does not belong to the same series*, for it differs 
'1 imen sions . « nrL .dpcnriitioii^: vet it was found ni 
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t ] ie S}lll ie tomb, and was painted apparently by the same hand. 
It represents a man in a white shirt, covered by a brown tunic, 
sitting wand in hand, on a plicatilis, or folding-stool, in front’ of 
jin altar or pedestal, not unlike that already described, on which 



PAINTED TILE, FROM AN ETRUSCAN TOMB. 


‘stands, with open arms, the image of a goddess, with tilt ulus and 
<nnp!/v on her head, and white talaric chiton , with a brown tunic 
°'°r it, open in front, and girdled round her waist. At the foot of 
tiie altar a snake is seen approaching the leg of the sitting figure, 
"hick has given rise to the suggestion that he may represent 
1’hiloctetes in* the island of LtAnnos. 7 This view, however, is 

' Aim. Inat. 1857, pp. 251, 359. But bow and arrows of Hercules, and not with 

1‘hiloi tetPM 1 f 1 U,. - i»,i — Jil. .. ..rnn.l nr uoantro 
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difficult of acceptation, for the reasons already assigned, and he 
more probably is merely the priest of the unknown divinity, and 
the serpent, like the wand, is one of his attributes . 8 

A glance is enough to satisfy one as to the high antiquity of 
these paintings. It will be remarked that the figures show none 
of the anatomical development so ostentatiously exhibited in 
many of the early wall-paintings of Etruria. The artist bus 
cpntented himself with marking out, which he has done with 
decision and purity, the bald outlines of his figures, merely ex- 
pressing in some cases the rounding of the hip, and in a conven- 
tional manner the prominence of the knee-pan, and elbow, and 
indicating the nails. Nor in the drapery has he attempted to 
represent folds, save by thin wavy lines, where the material is 
either wool, or of a very thin texture. Yet in every part tin- 
desire to delineate nature with fidelity, so fay as lay within tin- 
limits of . liis ability, is most apparent. His ability, however, did 
not enable him to design with correctness the human figure m 
motion. Everything indicates a very imperfect knowledge ol 
his art. In point of antiquity, indeed, these painted tiles ol 
Cervetri are pronounced by the most competent judges, to he 
second only to the very archaic wall-pictures of the Grotta 
Campana at Yeii, and anterior to all the other tomb-paintings of 
Etruria . 0 

Tile colours are indelible, being burnt in with the tiles. The 
ground is white, and the flesh of the women, and the parts of the 
dresses and furniture which are of that hue, are left untouched. 
The other colours used are black, red, brown (a mixture of the two), 
and yellow. No blue, or green, is introduced, probably from the 
inability at that early age to produce pigments of those hues. 

Guotta Regulini-Galassi. 

The sepulchre at Cervetri which has most renown, and possesses 
the greatest interest from its high antiquity, its peculiar structure, 
and the extraordinary nature and value of its contents, is that 
which has received the name of its discoverers, — the archpriest 
ltegulini, and General Galassi. This is one of the very few 

* For the part that serpents werp mode 9 Holbig thinks they are separated^ 
to play by the priesthood of Etruria, seo I a long spaoe of time from the \ oien « 
p. 331. An interesting analysis of the paintings. Ann. Inst. 1863, p. 341. 
scenes on these tiles is given by II. llrunn, admits an interval, but does not thins 
Ann. Inst. 1869, pp. 325—363. a wide one. Ann. Inst.' 1866, p. 423. 
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virgin-tombs, found in Etruscan cemeteries. It was ‘opened iii 
April 1886. It lies about three furlongs from Cervetri, to the 
M>nth-west of the ancient city, and not far from tlio walls. It is 
s\ul to have been inclosed in a tumulus, but the mound was so 
large, and its top has been so broken by frequent excavations, 
and levellings of the soil for agricultural purposes, that its 
existence is now mere matter of history. 

The sepulchre opens in a low bank in the middle of a field. 
The peculiarity of its construction is evident at a glance. It is a 
rude attempt at an 
arch, formed by the 
convergence of hori- 
zontal strata, hewn to 
a smooth surface, and 
slightly curved, so as 
to resemble a Gothic' 
arch. This is not, 
however, carried up 
to a point, but termi- 
nates in a square 
channel, covered by 
large blocks of nenfro . 

The doorway is the 
index to the whole 
tomb, which is a mere passage, about sixty feet long, constructed 
mi the same principle, and lined with masonry. 1 * This passage 
is divided into two parts or chambers, communicating by a door- 
way of the same Gothic form, with a truncated top. 3 

The similarity of the structure to the Cyclopean gallery at 
Tiryns is striking ; the masonry, it is true, is far less massive, 

1 Tlic masonry ia of rectangular blocks of p. 133), as well as at Palo and Selva la 
le, l tufo, containing large nodules ; m the llocci. Tombs of this passage-form are 
'tutor chamber,, small and irregular, the generally of high antiquity. These beai 
'°uises, which are not always horizontal, an evident rc'ation to the Treasuries of 
•"■ing from 12 to 15 inches deep ; in the Mycenio and Or homcnos, and to the 
i ,|,| ( , r it is of more massive dimensions. ■ Is ur hags or Nur.ighe of Sardinia and tho 

1 The outer chamber is 33 feet, the Talajots of tho Balcarics, in as far as they 

mnei 24 ] feet long, and the thickness of are roofed in on the same principle. An«L 

t,l(i 1 1. u tition -wall, 3 feet ; making the en- they arc probably of not inferior antiquity, 
lire length 60 4 feet. The inner doorway Like the Nuraghe they may with good 

ls feet high and 44 wide at tho bottom, reasoq he regarded as the work of the 

narrowing upward to 1 foot at the top. • Tyrrhene-Pelasgi. The Druidical harrows. 
‘ uailar passjige-tbinhs have been found of our own country sometimes contain 
c .Miv*here i* 1 this necropolis, especially in passage-formed sepulchres like these of 

Jfottt ,c» 1 1 -1 . ^ ru- r4tai .... 
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but the style is identical, showing a rude attempt at an arch, the 
true principle of which had yet to be discovered. It is generally 
admitted, not only that such a mode of construction must be 
prior to the discovery of the perfect arclr, but that every extant 
specimen of it must have preceded the knowledge of the correct 
principle. It is a mode not peculiar to one race, or to one age, 
or the result of a particular class of materials, but is the expe- 
dient naturally adopted in the formation of arches, vaults, ami 
domes, by those who are ignorant of the cuneiform principle; 
and it is therefore to be found in the earliest structures of Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, and other parts of the Old World, as well as m 
those of the semi -civilised races of the New. 3 4 * * * * * - The Cloaca 
Maxima, which is tlic earliest known instance of the perfect arch 
in Italy, dates from the days of the Tar quins ; this tomb then 
must he considered as of a remoter period, coeval at least with 
the earliest days of Home — prior, it may be, to the foundation oi 
the City.* 

The great antiquity of this tomb may he deduced also from its 
contents, which were of the most archaic, Egyptian-like dm- 


3 Stephens' Yiu-atan, 1 p. 129, it an/. 
'I his tiavella's description and il lustrations 
show the remarkable analogy between these 
Ameiican pseud o-Miults and those of an- 
< lent Europe. The sides of the aicli in 
< ertain of these vaults die hewn to a 
smooth cm veil mu face, as m the Regu- 
lini tomb, and temunate not in a point, 
hut m a , -square head, funned by the im- 
position of Hat blocks; the peculi.mty 
consists iu the couihch being oiten almost 
at right angles w ith the line ot the arch, 
.showing a near approach to the cuneiform 
principle. 

4 Canina (Cere Antica, p. 80) refers it, 
-construction to the Pelasgi, or earliest in- 

habitants of Agylla, and assigns to it and 
its contents an antiqnity of not less than 
11000 years, making it coetal with the 
Trojan w-ar. He says it can be determined 

that precisely in tho reign of Tarquinius 

lhiscus, the cliango in the mode of con- 
structing the arch was eflectcil in Home, 
for Tarquin iiitioduccd the style from Tar- 
quinii. Hut though wc were absolutely 

certain that Tarquin built the (lloaca 

Maxima, we have no uuthority for deter- 

mining when the first true arch w r as 


practised at an earlier .period. At sm\ 
late, it is highly probable that it li.nl 
been known in Etruria some time bofoii* 
the consti action of the Cloaca Maxim.!, 
and if at Tarquinii whence Tai quiu im- 
giated, why not at Ciere, a neigh bouiing 
city belonging to the same people' 
legnrds this tomb all are agreed on its u*n 
high antiquity. Even Mieali, who seo 
eveiy thing ill :l inoiu modern light than 
most archseologists, admits that the st)lc 
ot aichitcctnre shows it to be prior to tho 
foundation of Home (Mon. Jned. p 33^ 

( 'annul is of opinion that the tomb in it*' 
oiiginal state was surmounted by a small 
tumulus, but that alter the ftirivul of the 
Lydians, another tumulus of much huge* 
size was constructed about it, of which it 
formed a part ; tiaccs of such a second 
tumulus having been found in an encircling 
basement of masoniyand several chanihei"' 
hollowed in tho rock below the origins 
tomb, — and that the piling up of the eart i 
around the latter was the means of P 10 ' 
serving it intact from those wdio in njPJ 
past rifled the rest of the sepulchial 
«mouml. This has been pronounced by an 
able critic, to be “a sagacious analysis. 
Inst. 1838. n. 172 
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liicter . 5 Scarcely any pottery, and none painted, was found here; 
l,ut numerous articles of bronze, silver, and gold, so abundant, so 
.juftint, and so beautiful, that it is verily no easy task to describe 
them. I shall here do little more than specify the position which 
tl 1( »y occupied in the tomb. 

In the outer chamber, at the further end, lay a bier of bronze, 
l, miicd of narrow cross-bars, with an elevated place for the head. 

| he corpse which had lain on it, had long since fallen to dust, lly 
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i^Mdc stood a small four-wheeled car, or tray, of bronze, with a 
kism-liko cavity in the centre, the whole bearing, in form and 
s| /c, a strong resemblance to a dripping-pan ; though ornamented 
111 a wa y tli at "would hardly become that homely instrument. On 
die other side of the bier lay some forty little earthenware 
hjjiu'ex ; probably the Lares of the deceased, who certainly was 
1,0 worshipper of beauty. At the head and foot of the bier 
^ood a small iron altar on a tripod, which may have served to do 
blunge to these household gods. At the foot of the bier also lay 
*' ^ lll( he of darts, and a shield ; and several more shields rested 
o^amst the opposite w T all. All were of bronze, large and round 
1 0 the Greek derm's, and beautifully embossed, but apparently 

. r • 

ti l N,ls > 110 mean authority on Egyp- 187). Tho ordinary observer would not 
<■(' ^^^^heeviilent imitation hesitate to pronoun re the figures on some 
-iffl ’ tl4 ‘‘ forma (Ana. last. 1836. n.. _u£ the vessels to, he, purely Egyptian. 
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for ornament alone, as tlie metal was too thin to have been of 
service iii the field. Nearer the door stood a fom-wheeled car 
‘which, from its size and form; ‘seemed to have borne the bier 
the sepulchre. And just within the entrance stood, on ir 01l 
tripods, a couple of caldrons, frith a number of curious handles 
terminating in griffons’ heads , 6 together with a singular vessel— a 
pair of bell-shaped vases, united’ by a couple of spheres . 7 Beside 
these articles of bronze, there was a series of vessels suspended 
by, bronze nails from each side of the recess in the roof , 8 Tin* 
caldrons, dripping-pan, and bell-vessel, arc supposed to him* 
contained perfumes, or incense, for fumigating the sepulchre. 

This tomb had evidently contained the body of a warrior ; but 
to ‘ whom had the inner chamber belonged ? The intervening 
doorway was closed with masonry to half its height, and in it 
stood two more pots of bronze, and against each door-post hung 
a vessel of pure silver. There \verc no urns in this chamber, but 
the vault was hung with bronze vessels, and others were sus- 
pended on each side the entrance. ‘Further in, stood two bron/c 
caldrons for perfumes, as in the outer chamber : and then, at tin* 
end of the tomb, on no conch, bier, or sarcophagus, not even on 
a rude bench of rock, but on the bare ground, ,J lay — a corpse?— 
no, for it had ages since returned to dust, but a number of gold 
ornaments, whose position showed most clearly that, when placed 
in the tomb, . they were upon a human body. The richness, 
beauty, and abundance of these articles, all of pure gold, i\ere 
amazing — such a collection, it has been said, “ would not be 
found in the shop of a well-furnished goldsmith .” 1 There were, 
a head-dress of singular character — a large breastplate, beauti- 
fully embossed, such as was worn by Egyptian priests — a finely 

6 Similar to this must have been the been mistaken for them. Bull. 

l rass k rater dedicated to Juno by Colieus, 1830, p. 58 — Wolff. But admitting that 

the Samian, out of the profits of his sue- there were really nails, it is far inoie I lfu ‘ 

cessful voyage to Tartessus, about 830 n.c., liable that they served to support potter? 

for Herodotus describes it as having griffons’ or other sepulchral furniture, tlmn a 1 i 111,1 - 
heads set in a row around it ; IV. 152. of metal, seeing it is now generally J c 

7 Much like that shown at page 275. lioved that the so-called “ Treasuries 1,1 

8 The nails thus supporting crockery or Greece were no other than toml«. 

bronzes in Etruscan tombs, throw light on <J Canina (Cere Ant. p. 75) ^ 

the use of’ them in tho so-called Treasury the floor under the corpse, in both tom *"• 

of Atreus, at Myccnre, whore they have was paved with stones embedded 

long been supposed to have fastened tlje sclci coUcyati in calcc — an unique feature, 

plates of bronze with which it was ima- and worthy of particular notice in* cw ^ 

gined the walls were lined. It has be eft ncction with the very remote antiquity » 

suggested, however, that no nails ever the tomb, 

existed in that celebrated Thesaurus, but 1 Bull. Inst. 1836, p. 60. 
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twisted chain; and a necklace of, very long jomts~-e.amngs‘ of 
j.vait length — a pair of massive bracelets of exquisite filagree- 
work* — no less than eighteen fibula or brooches, one of remark- 
able size and beauty— sundry rings, and fragments of gold fringes 
ami lamina, in such .quantities, that there seemed to have been 
an entire garment of pure 1 gold. It is said tliat the fragments of 
this metal crushed and bruised, were alone sufficient to fill more 
than one basket." Against the inner wall lay two vessels of 
M lw>r, with figures in relief . 3 * 

This abundance of ornament has led to the conclusion tliat the 
occupant of this inner chamber was a lady of rank — a view con- 
tinued by the inscriptions found in the tomb . 4 But may it not 
k\e been a priest with equal probability ? The breastplate is 
I'll 1 more like a sacerdotal than a feminine decoration ; and the 
oilier ornaments, if worn by a man, would simply •mark an 
oriental character , 5 and would be consistent enough with the 
"tvoug Egyptian style observable in many of the contents of this 
•sepulchre . 3 

Bull liM. lot*, cot. Though tins do* t-hc^c* "olden decorations of the Sabines to 

iil'tion is somewhat vague, it cmivejs the luve had no existent e, save in the iinagina- 

'■tnt the "rent abundance of this metal, turn of the poet wlift sail" the lay, the 

lii'li"^ found crushed beneath a mass of discoveries made since his day, especially 

i Uimi in. (soiny in Ktiusean tombs, piove the abundance of 

1 A , ‘il\er vessel of precisely similar gold ornament* m voiy eaily tunes, and 

h u.n'ter In is since been found at Pares- also their warlike application ; so that 

'"in. Ann Inst 1.800, p. 208. whatever improbability theio be m the 

4 V.imna, Cetc Antica, p. 70. Cavedoni, stoiv, aiises meiely furni its inconsistent 

*’"11 Inst. 18111, p. 40. The inscriptions with the simple, liaidy uiaiiiieis of the 

' 1,1 f, n several of the silver vessels, and Sahmes. Yet even line, the analogy of 

"" istod merely of the female name the golden ton pics of the iude and warlike 

I-vhtjiiv,” or “MiLuitiiia,” in Etuis- Gauls might be cited in suppoit of the 

' "i chaiacters. This was conjectured to legend. 

igmfv the proprietor of these vessels, who, Mnali (Mon. Toed. p. 00) thinks the 

11 " h included, was also the occupant of lueastplate and fihvltc, from their fragility, 

*** h'inh. Larthia is the feminino of Lar, w eio evidently mcie sepulelnal decorations; 
*">|s, or Luth, as it is variously written. and the bi.ioelcts show a funeieal subject — 
t ’ **"’ nei blare appears too massive and a woman attacked by lions, and rescued by 

fm a woman’s neck; and wc have two winged genu -which lie inteiprets a* 

'•iii'l int. proof in sarcophagi and painted the soul fieed fnuu the power of evil spirits 

!‘' 1m * k tli.it such ornaments were w r om also by the intervention oi good. It may he re- 
'• hh-ii //Wip would he applicable to cither liraikcd that the fonn of this tomb is that 

I "woro not inappropriate to prcsciihcd by Plato (Leg., Xil. p. 917, ed. 

-ti U"*- in dignitaries, as we learn from the Steph,) for Greek priests — “a grave 

^‘"pliagus of the 41 Sacerdoto ” in the under ground, a lengthened vault of choice 

’‘X'liin of Oorncto ; and bracelets of gold, ritnnps, hard and impel ishalde, and having 

'“lie 1 night by the old legend of Tarpeia, jiaiallcl "coueliys of lock” The benches 

‘ ,<T ;'ud as the c'ommon ornaments of alone are here wanting. 

soldiers in very, early ‘times. And fi Micah (Mon. Ined. p. 02) is of opinion 

.fo?Ruk&.(3L.P‘ ,2261 hflanrononneed tkat this, ^antl .the Isis-toinb of Yjijei._f.on- 
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On each side of the outer passage was a small circuit?, domed 
chamber, hewn in the rock, one containing an urn with burnt 
bones, and a number of terra-cotta idols ; the other, potterv, and 
vessels of bronze. These chambers seem of later formation 
Canina indeed is of'opinion that the inner chamber alone was tin- 
original tomb ; that the outer, then serving as a mere passage, 
was subsequently used as a burial place, and that, at a still later 
period, the side- chambers were constructed . 7 

All this roba , so rich and rare; has been religiously preserved, 
but he who would see it, must seek it, not on the spot where it 
had lain for so many centuries, but at the Gregorian Museum at 
Rome, of which it forms one of the chief glories. That revolving 
cabinet of jewellery, whose treasures of exquisite workmanship 
excite the enthusiastic admiration of all fair travellers, is occupied 
almost wholly with the produce of this tomb. The depository 
which has yielded this wealth, now contains nought but mud. 
slime, and serpents — the fjenii of the' spot. It has been gutted nl 
its long-hoarded treasure, and may now take its fate. Who is 
there to give it a thought ? None save the peasant, who will civ 
long find its blocks handy for the construction of his hovel, or 
the fence of liis vineyard, as lie lias already found a quarry of 
materials in neighbouring tumuli ; and the sepulchre, which nun 
have greeted the eyes of .Eneas himself, will leave not a wreck' 
behind. Much of the masonry of the inner chamber lias been 
already removed, and the whole threatens a speedy fall. Sureh 
a specimen of a most ancient and rare style of architecture lu^ 
public claims for protection, as well as the works of the eurh 
painters, or the figures of bronze, clay, or stone, which are pre- 
served in museums as specimens of the infancy of their respective 
arts. Were its position such as to render it difficult to preserve, 
there would be some excuse for neglect, but when a wooden door 
with lock and key would effect its salvation, it is astonishing that 
it is suffered to foil into ruin . 8 

tain tlio earliest monuments of Etruscan 
primitive art, as it existed lief ore it had 
been subjected to Hellenic influence. lie 
considers the silver vessels to show perfect 
imitations of the Asiatic or Egyptian style 
of ornamentation ; yet with all tills, to 
have tho stamp of nationality so ^strongly 
marked, as to distinguish them altogether# 
from purely Egyptian works. Dr. Urunn, 
on the other hand, from the anulogy of a 


these silver vases as importations from th” 
East, and probably from Cyprus, winch 
would explain their mixed Asiatic and 
Egyptian character. Ann. Inst. ISM. 
p. 413. 

7 C'cie Ant. pp. 75, 78. 

K The above was written in 1&A£» 1 
was grieved on a recent visit (June, IS ’A' 
to And that nothing has yet been done ti* 
savo this curious monument from dc- 

u£" .Avtiu uuiiii.u'u;-.'' - — r«.VA. I 
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Another tomb, of precisely similar construction, was found 
near the one just described ; but, having been rifled in past ages, 
it contained nothing but an inscription rudely scratched on the 
wall. 9 

At the same time with the Kegulini-Oalassi tomb, several 
others were opened in the neighbourhood ; in one of which was 

fir> O'.Q.ni'Nnrk 
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found a relic of antiquity, insignificant enough in itself, but of 
high interest for the light it throws on the early languages of 
Italy. It is a little cruet-like vase, of plain black ware, a few 
inches high, and from its form has not unaptly been compared to 


an ink-bottle. What may have 

"itii debtis, and in tlio inner the luwvi 
tunics have l>ecn carried off, and the 
upper overhang in such a manner, that the 
ivlfile structure appears on the point of 
collapsing. 

For the foregoing description of the 
‘‘outepts of this tomb and their arrange- 
ment, I am indebted to Canina, Cere 
Antion, parte tern; Braun, Bull. Inst. 
ls M, pp. 56—62 ; 1838, p. 173. Canina 
Wl.-ktr hitutniTO?" aKWears* iM'tifA ! T>nurc-tir 


been its original application is 

a plan, and numerous illustiatimis of this, 
tomb and its contents, tav. 50 — 59. Gnri, 
in his Monument! di Cere Antica, endea- 
vours to prove from the contents of this 
tomb the oriental, and especially Mithraie, 
cluraetcr of the Etruscan worship. 

« Byll. Inst. 1836, p. 02. Tho writer 
does .not mention in what characters was 
this inscription, though lie says it was 
not worth copying * I could not learn if 

♦hOiV’tlb m ^ . 
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not easy to say ; probably fov perfumes, as it resembles the 

diabases, in form or it may have served as an ink-stand, t.o 
hold the colouring-fnatter for inscriptions. ■ Whatever its pur- 
pose, it has jio obvious relation to a sepulchre, for round its base 
,is an alphabet, in very ancient characters, shown ii; the bottom 
line of th§ subjoined fac-simile ; and round the body of the pot 
the consonants are coupled with the. vowels in turn, in that 
manner so captivating t6 budding intelligences. Thus we read— 
“Bi, Ba, Bu, Be — Gi, Ga, Gu, Ge-^sZi, Zn, Zu, Ze — Hi, Ha, 
Hu, lie — Thi, Tha, Thu, Tlie — Mi, Ma, Mu, Me — Ni, Na, Nu, 
Ne —Pi; Pa, Pu, Pe — Ki, Ka, Ku, Ke— Si, Sa, Su, Se— Chi, 
Oha, Chu, Che — Phi, Pha, Plfu, Phe — Ti, Ta, Tu, Te.” Now, 
it must be* observed, that this inscription, though found in an 
Etruscan tomb, is not in that character, but in Greek, of verv 
archaic style ; 1 2 and there is every reason to believe it a relic of 
the earliest possessors of Gere, the Pclasgi, who are said to have 
introduced letters into Latium. 3 From the paleography, this is 
indubitably the most ancient monument extant which teaches us 
the earl}' Greek alphabet, and its authentic arrangement. 3 This 
singular relic has now past from the hands of General Galassi, its 
original possessor, into the Gregorian Museum of the Vatican. 


1 The diffeicnec between this alphabet 
and the gemuno Etruscan one, found on 
.i vase at I’omarzo, is very apparent. Sec 
the fac-simile at p. 172. That has but 
twenty lettois, this twenty-live, and both 
in their foi m and collocation there are wide 
differences. That has the Etruscan pecu- 
liarity of running fioni light to left. In 
Greek letters' this alphabot would be thus 
expressed A, B, T, A, E, F (the di- 
gam ma), Z, H (the ancient aspirate), 0, I, 
K, A, M (this is the letter effaced), N„ H, 
O, O (konpal, H, P n 2, T, T, X, *, V. It 
will be remaiked that the same force has 
not been assigned to certain of then? 
letters where they occur ir\ the primer, and 
the reader will be lcady to dispute my 
accuracy. Let him break a lance then 
with 1’iofessor Lcpsius, wh<\ is iuy ' au- 
thoiity, and who gives his view's of this 
inscription. in the Ann. Inst. 1836, pp. 
186-203. 

2 Solinus, Polyliist. cajpi VIII. 

' 3 The letters here are of the most archaic 
forms known, pome of them strongly re- 
sembling the Phoenician ; and tlio presence 
of the raw and the koppa j and the want of 


the eta and owe fit, establish the high an- 
tiquity of the pot. There are some siiiguhu 
features to be remarked. The arrangement, 
of the letters in the alphabet does not cor- 
lespond with that in the primer, and m 
both it differs from that generally received. 
The vowels in the primer are placed m an 
older entirely novel, and which is at 
variance with that of the alphabet. There 
is a curious instance of pentimento or altera- 
tion in the fourth lute. Some' of the 
characters, moreover, June new and strange 
forms,, and their force appears doubtful. 
I have given that assigned to them by 
Lej sius, who Ins eruditely discussed the 
paleography of this inscription. Notwith- 
standing its Greek or Pelagic character, 
tlicie are circumstances wlijch seem to 
betray that it was scratched by an Etruscan 
hand. Fur evidences of this, I refer the 
curioud reader to tlio said article by ftjpBius, 
merely mentioning that this inscription 
bears a strong, affinity to an alpbabggnd 
primer inscribed on the walls of an ‘Etruwan 
tomb at Colic, near Volterra. (See Chapter 

mi.) 
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Another small black pot, found by Gen. Galassi in the same 
excavations, has an inscription similarly scratched around it, and 
then filled in with red paint, which Professor Lepsius determines 
to be also in the Pelasgic, not the Etruscan, character and 
language. The letters are not separated into words, but run in 
n continuous line round the pot. Lepsius thus divides them — 

Ml NI KET1IU MA MI MATH!; MAUAM L1KIAT THIVITIIENAI 
EtIIE EliAI SIE EPANA MINETHU NASTAV HKLEPHU, 

and remarks that “ he who is so inclined may easily read them 
as two hexameter lines, after the manner of the old Greek 
dedicatory inscriptions.” Though lie pronounces that in this 
inscription we possess one of the very rare relies of the Pelasgic 
tongue, lie regards the date of it ns uncertain, as lie conceives 
that the population of Ciere remained Pelasgic to a late period . 1 


The high ground to the cast of (here, on the opposite side of 
the Vaccina, is called Monte Abatono. This Canina 5 regards as 
tln> site of the sacred grove of Silvunus, described by Virgil , 0 

Est ingens gelidum Incus propc Csuritis amnem, 

Roligione patiiun lati> sneer : undiqiui colies 
lncliwn 1 cavi, et nigra lienius abicte oingnnt. 


Silvano fama est voUtcs 

mid thinks that its name is d< 
— \\ liich are said by that poet 

* tfco the above-cited article by Lepsius, 
uli< re the inscription is given in its pmprr 
< lmractcrx ; and his ruoio 1 event lcmaiks 
i» his pamphlet, “ Uobor die Tynhenis- 
H 1011 Pclasger in Etruiicn,” pp. SO— 42, 
"here he lucidly points out the peculiantiex 
b»th in the language and cliaractcis which 
distinguish tliis inscription from the Etius- 
<,ail > *«-nd niaik it as Felaxgie. He states 
tlj.it Muller agreed with Ins opinion on this 
I'oint, though it was disputed by JKiunz 
thlementa Epigraph ices Gracue, p. 24), who 
admitted, however, that the language wax 
not Etruscan. 

J Canina, Cere Ant. p. 53. So also 
Al “-Ken, Mittelitalien, p. 37. Gcll (Topo*. 

.'f iSSmc, I, p. 1) places the grove on tho 
lolls on the opposite side of tho Vaccina. 

‘ Virg. -Sn. VIII. 597. Livy (XXL 02) 
mentions an oracle at Caere. 
vol. i. 


sacraxsc Pelasgos ; 

‘rived from the fir-trees — abides 
to have surrounded the grove . 7 

• C.ivalieie 1*. E. Visconti (Ant. Monum. 
Sepolc. di Ceii, p. 17) would dense it from 
u&cltov — a ‘■pot sacred, not to be tiodden — 
on llic ground that this was the name 
applied by the Rhodians t« the edifice they 
mixed round, the statue of Aitcmisia to 
conceal it from the public view. Vitruv. 
II. <S, 15. Rut Civ. Canina lejocts this 
denvation, on account of tho neciopolix of 
Cicre being on the opposite side, in the 
Ramlitaccia. When two Roman kniglitx 
aie breaking a lance together, who shall 
venture to step between them? Yet the 
piobability seems in favour of the fir-tiecx; 
unless the word is derived from some Abliey 
tlut in the middle ages stood on the spot. 
# J would'remark that the cemcteiies of tho 
Etruscans were not confined to any one 
side of their towns, though one spot might, 
for convenience sake, be more especially 
T 
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Noue,.)iowever, are now visible. Ceres has usurped die greater 
part of the hill, and has driven Pan to its further extremity. 

The interest of Monte Abatone is not its doubtful claim to the 
site of a sylvan shrine, but its positive possession of tombs of 
very singular character. About a mile to the east of the 
Kegulini sepulchre, after crossing the Vaccina, you find a path 
leading up to the southernmost point of the Monte. Here, at the 
very edge of the cliff, facing the city, a tomb was opened in 
May, 1845, which might formerly be seen with all its furniture, 
just as it was found. The traveller was indebted for the pre- 
servation of this monument to the late Marchese Campana, its 
discoverer, a gentleman whose zealous exertions in the field of 
Etruscan research are too well known to require laudation from 
me. Since his death the tomb has been neglected, and is no 
longer under lock and key. The traveller, therefore, will hardly 
expect to find its actual condition answer to the description 
which follows. 


Grotta Campana. 

This tomb bears considerable similarity to that of the same- 
appellation at Veii — not so much in itself as in its contents. It 
lies beneath a crumbled tumulus, girt with masonry. 8 There is 
but a single sepulchral chamber, but it is divided, by Doric-like 
pilasters, into three compartments. The first has a fan-like 
ornament in relief on its ceiling, just as exists in a tomb in the 
llanditaccia, and in another at Vulci, 9 and which being here 
found in connection with very archaic furniture, raises a pre- 
sumption in favour of its being a most ancient style of decoration. 
Just within the entrance, on one hand, is a large jar, resting on 
a stumpy column of tufo, which is curiously adorned with stripes 
and stars in relief, though not in the approved Transatlantic 
arrangement. In the opposite corner is a squared mass of rock, 
panelled like a piece of furniture, and supporting small black 
vessels. The second compartment of the tomb is occupied by 

devoted to interment ; in the case of Ca'ie Canina, Etruria Marit. I. tav. 68. 

the city was completely surrounded by J In one of the two side-chambers ■Rhic i 

tombs. open on the entrance-passage of this tomb, 

8 The entrance, as usual in the tombs of the walls also are panelled in relief wit i 

Ccrvetri, is lined with masonry, The the very same pattern as decorates the san 

doorway is cut in the rock in an arched < tomb of the Sun and Moon at Vulci. ® 

form, and around it is a groove, into which two-fold coincidence in this sepulchre » 

fitted the ancient door, a slab of stone. For icmarkable. See p. 448. 

its r»lan Mrf.inpsL..A/L r .jr|f Alii «_ tom, I>_ RP« 
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two sepulchral couches, hewn from the rock, and containing 
nothing of their occupants beyond some dark dust, mixed with 
fragments of metal, surrounded by sundry articles of crockery, 
though their skulls are still left at the heads of their respective 
biers. Between these couches, on a square mass of rock, 
retaining traces of colour, rests an earthen pan, or brazier, for 
perfumes, with archaic figures in relief round the rim; and at 
the foot of each couch stands a huge jar, 
almost large enough to hold a man, which 
probably contained the ashes of the slaves or 
dependents of those whose bodies occupied 
the couches. In the inner compartment, 
against the wall, are two benches of rock ; on 
the upper, stand several similar large jars, 
together with smaller vessels ; and on the 
lower, is a curious, tall, bell-shaped pot, of 
black earthenware, similar in form to one of 
bronze found in the Grotta llegulini-Galassi. 

It was probably a thymiatcrion, or incense- ETRUSCAN fumioator. 
burner. It is shown in the annexed woodcut. 

About a mile from the Grotta Campana, but still on the 
Monte Abatone, are two remarkable sepulchres, well worthy of a 
visit. They are not under lock and key, yet can scarcely be 
found without a guide. The spot is vulgarly called II Monte 
d’Oro, from a tradition of gold having been found there. On the 
way to it, you may observe traces of a sepulchral road, Hanked 
with many tumuli — some with architectural decorations. The 
tombs lie in a small copse, and are not easily accessible to 
ladies. To explore them, indeed, demands much of the sports- 
man’s spirit in the ruder sex, for they are often half-full of 
water. The first is called the “ Tomb of the Seat,” and is dis- 
tinguished from the other of that name, already described, by its 
position on Monte Abatone. 



Grotta della Sedia. 

This tomb lies under a large tumulus, with a square base- 
ment of masonry, which makes it highly probable that the 
superincumbent mound was in this case of pyramidal form . 1 

» 

The basement is 63 feet by 56. Vis- posed to the entrance, is a square projec- 
™nti makes it larger— 108 by 91 Roman tion or buttress in the masonry. The 
* - AA the. back, or jon the. side ou- bloeks are of tufo. anil Ibe courses recede 
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Half-way down the passage which leads to the sepulchre, y< m 
pass through a doorway of masonry, which marks the line of 
the tumulus-basement. The passage is lined with masonry, 
whose converging courses indicate the existence originally of a 
vault overhead. The tomb consists of two chambers, and 1ms 
nothing extraordinary, except an arm-chair, with a footstool 
attached, hewn out of the living rock, as in the two tombs of the 



llO.’K-CUT C1IA1K AND FOOT-STOOL. 


Banditaccia, already described. Here it is not by the side of a 
sepulchral couch, but against the wall of rock which separates the 
two chambers. 3 

This tomb had been rifled in ages past, but carelessly, for, 
when reopened in 1836, some gold leaf, and several Jibu he ol the 
same metal were discovered in one of the chambers. Other 
furniture was found, indicative of a high antiquity. 3 A singular 
feature was the skeleton of a horse, lying by the bier of his 


as they ascend, as in the walls of Servius 
Tullius at Rome. Similar squat c basements 
of masonry, generally iinplccton , anil pro- 
bably the bases of pyramids, arc not un- 
common in this nenopolis, especially in the 
glen of the Vaccina, beneath the cliffs of 
the city. 

2 Mieali, in his last woik, in which he 
seeks to establish oriental analogies in 
Etruscan monuments, expresses law opinion 
that these seats areMithraic symbols— andf 
so he also legards the celebrated marble 

hi tlnlnnn \fnn Tnfirl 


J Here were fragments of embroidery in 
How its of smalt of Egyptian workmanship 
— a piece of blue paxtn insciibed with 
hicioglyphies — alabasti in the form of 
Egyptian females — and bits of amber and 
other oriental gums placed around the 
corpse. A morsel of one of those gums 
being put to the fire emitted so powerful 
an odour as to be insupportable, says ^ is- 
conti, even in the spacious hall of thy 
Ducal palace at Ceri. Ant. Mon. di Ceri, 
pp. 29—32. The vault at the entrance 
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master, and suggesting that lie had been slain at the funeral 

obsequies. 1 * * * 


GltOTTA ToRLONTA. 

The sepulchre under the adjoining tumulus has received is 
name from the proprietor of the land, Prince Torlonia, who 
opened it in 1835. The basement is here of the usual circular 
form. ' The entrance to this tomb is its most singular feature. 
At a considerable distance a level passage opens in the hill-side, 
and runs partly underground towards the tumulus, till it ter- 
minates in a vestibule, now open to the sky, and communicating 
with the ground above, by two flights of steps. The inner part 
of this vestibule is recessed in the rock, like the upper chambers 
of the tombs of Castel d’Asso ; for there is a similar moulded 
door in the centre, and on either hand arc beiiches of rock 
which, being too narrow for sarcophagi, suggest that this cham- 
ber was formed for the funeral rites — probably for the banquet, 
and generally for the convenience of the relathes of the deceased 
in their periodical visits to the tomb. This chamber is decorated 
with rock-hewn pilasters of Doric proportions, but with peculiar 
capitals, and bases somewhat allied to the Tuscan. 

In the floor of this vestibule opens another flight of steps 
leading down to the sepulchre/ 1 There is an antechamber at 
the entrance, which opens into a spacious hall, having three 
compartments, like chapels or stalls, oil either hand, decorated 
with Tuscan pilasters, and a chamber also at the upper end, 
which, being the post of honour, was elevated, and approached 
by a flight of steps. Each chamber contained several sepulchral 
couches, altogether fifty-four in number. At the moment of 
opening the tomb, these were all laden with their dead, hut in a 
little while, after the admission of the atmosphere, the bodies 
crumbled to dust and vanished, like Avvolta’s Etruscan warrior 


1 For a detailed desci iption of this tomb 

its contents, and for illustrative plana 
!l, *d sections, see the woik of Cav. 1*. E. 

^ ls,, "»ti, Antiolii Mouuinenti Scpolerali di 
( -'o. Caniua (Etna in Marit. I. p. Ib7, 

t.iv. 7<i) dates this tomb from before the 

s< "’ n d century of Rome. 

* This tumulus is about 75 feet in 
'lumetcr. The masonry of the liasement 
Ii.in this peculiarity, that at the distance of 


to give the Mholo a resemblance to a vast 
cog-whecl lying on the ground. In the 
masonry, just above the enhance, is a pit 
shaft, as in the tomlm of Civita Gastcllana. 
• 6 Visconti (Ant. Mon. di Oeri, p. 20) 
conjectures that this flight of steps was 
originally concealed, so that a person enter- 
ing the passage or descending the steps fiom 
above, would take the vestibule nitli its 
moulded doorway for the real sepulchre. 
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at Corneto, leaving scarcely a vestige of their existence. 7 The 
external grandeur of this tomb augured a rich harvest to the 
excavator, but it had been already stript of its furniture — not ji 
piece of pottery was to be seen— so completely had it been rifled 
by plunderers of old. 8 

In that part of the necropolis, called Zambra, which lies on 
the west of Ccrvetri, towards Pyrgi, some very ancient tombs 
were opened in 1842. In construction they were like the Grotta 
Eegulini-Galassi, being long passages similarly walled and roofed 
in with masonry, and lying beneath large tumuli of earth, and 
their furniture betrayed a corresponding antiquity. 9 

It is worthy of remark that though sepulchres are found on 
every side of Caere, those towards the sea are generally the most 
ancient. 1 It may also be noticed that the tombs face all points 
of the compass. 

I have already mentioned that in very earl}'’ times, Ciere was 
renowned for her cultivation of the pictorial art, and that in the 


7 Visconti, p. 21. A full description of 
this tomb, with illustrations, will be found 
in the said work of Visconti. Also in 
Oanina(dp. cit. I., p. 196, tav. 69), who 
refers the tomb to the second or third 
ccntuiy of Rome. 

8 An external analogy to houses is not 
v cry obvious in these tumular sepulchres. 
They have been supposed to have the 
funeral pyre for their type (Ann, lust. 1832, 
p. 275), but the usual analogy may, per- 
haps, be traced in the habitations of the 
ancient Phrygians, who, dwelling in bare 
plains, on account of the scarcity of wood, 
raised lofty mounds of earth, weaving stakes 
above them into a cone, heaping reeds and 
stubble around them, and hollowing them 
out for their habitation. Such dwellings 
were very cool in summer, and extremely 
warm in winter. Vitruv. II. 1, 5. Exter- 
nally they must have resembled the shep- 
herds* cajxuuie , which now' stud the Cain- 
pagna of Rome. Indeed, if the tumuhir 
form of sepulture were not one of natural 
suggestion, and which has therefore been 
employed by almost every nation from China 
to Peru, it might be supposed that tho 
Lydians, who used it extensively, had 
copied the subterranean huts of their neigh- 
bours the Phrygians, and introduced the 
fashion into Etruria. The conical pit-houses 
of the ancient Armenians might in the same 


of that form which abound in sou them 
Etruria, and are found also south of the 
Tiber, as well as in Sicily ; for tho dcsciip- 
tion given of them (Xenophon, An.ih IV. 
5, 25 ; rf. Diodor. XIV. pp. 258-9) closely 
on responds. The intemns of these will* 
tenant*. m huts of Aimenia presented scenes 
very like those in an Italian capatma. 

9 The word Zambra seems of Saiacenic 
origin, and recalls the old romames of 
Granada ; but it was used in Italy in the 
middle ages for camera ; and it seems pio- 
bable that this spot derived its name fiom 
the sepulchral chambers hero discovered. 
The word is also met with in seveial paits 
of Tuscany, but attached to streams ami 
tm rents (sec Repetti, j mb voce) ; so that it 
is difficult to trace a connection with the 
Moorish dance For an account of the 
tombs, sec Abehen, Dull. Inst. 1840, p 131; 
Mittclitalieii, pp. 236, 268, 272 ; Muali, 
Mon. Incd. p. 375, ctseq. tav. LVI. Canina 
gives plans of four of these tombs, w'lucli 
lie thinks belonged to the neciopohs of 
Tyrgi (op. cit. I., p. 198, tav. 73). 

1 Abckon (Mittelital. p. 240) fancied 
there might be some reason for this west- 
ward position of the oldest tombs, as though 
it were chosen for its approximation to the 
sea, the peculiar element of the Tyrrhene 
race. He notices the analogy of the Nuraghc 
on the western shore of Sardinia. 
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first century of our era, paintings were extant on this site, which 
were believed to be prior to the foundation of Home. 2 There 
can be little doubt that, although not expressly named, Cierc was 
also one of the cities of Etruria, which at a very remote period 
excelled in the plastic arts. 3 Of her sculpture in marble we 
have instances in the “ Grotta dci Sarcofagi,” already described. 
Some choice specimens of terra-cotta statuary have fortunately 
come down to us to attest her skill in moulding clay. 

What visitor to the Louvre lias not been startled, on first 
entering the Musee Napoleon, at the sight of a loving pair, 
as large as life, reclining on a couch in the centre of the room? 
The life-like character of these figures, who appear engaged in 
animated conversation, their strange costumes, and still stranger 
cast of features — differing widely both from the Greek and from 
the Egyptian, yet decidedly oriental and akin to the Calmuck ; 
the varied colouring of the group, which faithfully imitates nature 
throughout ; the unusual material for statuary, which is soon 
recognized as burnt clay — cannot fail to call forth wonderment. 
What do they mean? Whence do they come ? Wlmt people do 
they represent ? To what age do they belong? are the questions 
lo which they naturally give rise. This group is an early work of 
Etruscan plastic art from Cervetri, discovered by the Marclieso 
Canipana in 1850. The monument is a sarcophagus, in which 
were deposited the bodies of the pair whose efligies recline on 
Hie lid, or rather form the lid, as the urn is moulded into the 
couch on which they are reposing. The lady lies in front, and is 
draped to her feet in a yellow chiton , or chemise, with short 
sleeves, over which she wears a red mantle with a broad border 
of white. Her neck is encircled with a gorget ; her ears arc 
pierced for rings, which have been removed ; her cap is the 
lutulna, the national head-dress in the early days of Etruria, from 
beneath which her hair descends in long tresses on her bosom 
and shoulders. Her husband, who lies behind her, wears merely 
a short tunic or shirt ; his beard is trimmed to a point, his hair 
hangs loosely behind his head. The hands and feet of both are 
modelled to the life, though certain other parts of the figures 
betray a careless treatment. A .strange incongruity in the group 
can hardly fail to strike the observer. With this Asiatic pomp of 
colour, with these features, not only ip- European, hut absolutely 
Tartar-like, and barbaric, the cAnaments of the couch are purely 
Hellenic, identical with those which are found decorating Greek 

2 Plin. N. H. XXXV. 6k * 15. XXXV. 46. 
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vases of the best style and period, which fact limits the antiquity 
of the monument to the fifth century b.c. This incongruity is 
accounted for by Dr. Brunn, by supposing that in very early 
times the native art of Etruria was subjected in a powerful 
degree to Hellenic influences, which more or less overlaid or 
obscured the indigenous element, yet that the latter was never 
entirely subdued, but exerted a reaction from time to time, 
developing the native peculiarities sometimes to such an extent, 
especially when the monument was of large size, that it produced 
the feeling of strangeness and novelty, which we lose however on 
further investigation, when we perceive that the elements are 
already familiar, — only developed in a manner novel and unex- 
pected ; 4 

Of yet more primitive character, and evincing more clearly the 
peculiarities of Etruscan indigenous art, with even less alloy of 
foreign elements, is a similar sarcophagus of terra-cotta, also 
found at Cervctri, and now in the British Museum. The wood- 
cut at the head of this chapter is copied from a photograph 
published in “the Castellani Collection,” by Mr. C. T. Newton, 
wdiose description of it I cannot do better than transcribe. 

^vTliiS Etruscan sarcophagus consists of a coffin, richly deco- 
ratecTwith reliefs all round, the four corners of which rest each 
on a pedestal ornamented with the bust of a Siren or Harpy. 
On the cover of the coffin are a male and female figure reclining 
on a mattress. The male figure is naked, and his meagre and 
emaciated condition seems caused by age and sickness, though 
perhaps much of the peculiarity of the type may be due to the 
want of skill iu the artist in the representation of nude forms. 
The female figure wears a close-fitting chiton , which does not 
reach to the feet. Her hair falls in long tresses over her bosom, 
and is gathered into a thick queue behind. Bound her neck is 
a necklace with pendants, resembling some very ancient orna- 
ments in silver and amber found at Palestrina, and now in the 
Castellani collection of jewels. Her right hand is raised as if 
she held out something which the male figure advances his right 

4 Aim. Inst. 1861, pp. 391-404. I mention . a smile ! The unmistakable resemblance, 
Rrunu’s view of this singular monument, .however, these figures bear to the Mongul 
but cannot admit his explanation of the type, cannot fail to ho recognised by any 
peculiar characteristics it displays to be one who luus lived, as I have done for years, 
satisfactory. Ho rejects all affinity to 'among Tartar races. For an illustration 
Felasgic or Lydian art, and ascribes the of this monument see Mon. Inst. vol. VI. 
peculiarities of physiognomy simply to the tav. 5V. See also an article by Dr. Emil 
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luiiid to receive. His left elbow rests on two Hut cushions, on 
which a painted Meander is still visible. The style of these 
figures is archaic, the treatment throughout very naturalistic, in 
which a curious striving after truth in anatomical details gives 
animation to the group, in spite of extreme ungainliness of form, 
and ungraceful composition. The groups seem to have been 
made in parts, fitted on after passing through the furnace. The 
relief on the front of the coffin represents a battle between two 
warriors, each attended by one male and two female figures. At 
cither end of the scene is a winged figure ; these probably repre- 
sent the souls of the two warriors. ( )n the opposite side of the 
collin is represented a banquet, at which a male and female figure 
recline. At one end are two warriors, each of whom appears to 
be taking leave of two female relations. At the other end are 
two pairs of females, seated in chairs, in a mourning attitude. 
It is to be presumed that the four scenes thus represented on the 
sides of the coffin have relation to one another, and that the four 
subjects represented are, the leave-taking of two warriors before 
going to single combat ; the death of one of them ; the mourning 
for that death ; and the funeral feast, or possibly the reception of 
the slain warrior in the realms of bliss. Hut the particular 
singh 1 combat represented lias not yet been identified. Jt should 
be noticed that in the single combat a lion is represented 
fastening on the leg of the falling warrior. 

“Above the battle-scene is an Etruscan inscription painted in 
two lines, one of which is along the edge of the mattress, the 
other immediately below. The letters are identical with the 
curliest forms of the Creek. The inscription is very similar to 
that on a gold fibula found at Chiusi, hut its interpretation is not 
yet determined. 

“ In the Louvre is a terra-cotta sarcophagus found at Cervetri, 
and formerly in the Campana Collection, on which are two 
reclining figures, very similar in type and composition to these, 
but showing more sense of beauty, and more artistic skill in their 
design and execution. 

“ These two sarcophagi may he reckoned among the earliest 
known specimens of the fictile art »f Etruria. There is no positive 
evidence as to their age, but they can hardly be later than 
me. 500.” 

To this description I will venture to add that the Tartar 
physiognomy is even more pronounced in this pair than in that 
<j n the Louvre sarcophagus j and there can be no doubt that this 
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is the earlier monument. The figures in relief below are closely 
akin in style to those on the most archaic c\ppi of Cliiusi. The 
inscription, as Mr. Newton observes, is in very early Greek 
characters, rather than Etruscan, yet, like the latter, it is written 
from right to left. Italian antiquaries generally doubt its 
genuineness. It is certainly not easy to decipher. 

The ancient pottery of Cau’c is in keeping with the archaic, 
oriental character of the rest of the sepulchral furniture. The 
large, fiuted, or fantastically moulded cinerary jars, of red or 
black ware, with figures of centaurs, sphinxes, and chinneras in 
flat relief, resemble those of Yeii ; and so the* rest of her early 
unpainted pottery, which Lepsius takes to be Pelasgic rather 
than Etruscan . 6 The nurd ancient painted vases are also found 
on this site, not only those of the so-called Phoenician sty lc, hut 
others of a much rafer class and peculiarly Doric, character, 
resembling the ancient Corinthian pottery, as wc know it 
through the celebrated Dodwell vase, and others from Greece 
and her colonies . 6 These very early vases are of course found 
in the most ancient tombs, but in those of later date, imitations 
of this early pottery not unfrequently occur. Tt is not difficult to 
detect these pseudo-archaic vases, which are probably the work 
of Etruscan hands. One of the most striking examples of these 
imitation vases is a hydria , with black figures representing the 
myth of Hercules slaying Busiris and his attendant priests . 7 
Busiris was King of Egypt, and to propitiate the gods during a 
protracted famine, was advised to sacrifice yearly a foreigner to 

6 To til c l\ihv<gi, s.a\s Lepsius, must un- Ann. Inst. 183(1, pp. 300—31 0, Abehcn. 

doubtedly lie leterml the vases of Mark The other vase, a hydrin, lopresents a 

eaith of peculiar, sometimes bizarre, but boar-hunt, as on the Dodwcll vase. Mu*, 

often elegant forms, adorned with fantastic (-hegnr. II. t«iv. 17, 2. Another g<*od 

handles, figures, nobs, fiutes, and zigzag specimen of tins class of CVntan potteiy 

patterns — as Avell as the fine obi gold is at Derlin, and represents the combat 

articles, of archaic and extremely careful between Achilles and Mem non, with birds 

style, very thinly wiought, and sown a\ ith Hying u\cr the horses’ heads -a frequent 

minute gold grains, and studded with short symbol on painted vases, which has hecn 

stumpy figures, with maiked outlines and interpreted as a typo of swiftness, or as an 

Egyptian ch.iractei istics. Tyrrh. Pel. p. 11. augury — and also wdtli peculiar paheo- 

(l Of this rare class of vases from (here, graphy. Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. ^ > 

tlieie are two in the Urcgorian Museum. Ann. Inst. 183(1, pp. 310—311. The 

One, an 61 pc, represents the combat of figures on these vases are black and violet, 
Ajuv (Aivas), and Hector, who is assisted |( on a pale yellow ground; ami the outlines 
by Jincas. The paleography of the in- are scratched, as on other vuses of t e 
seriptions, just like that of the Dodw r ell most ancient style, 
vase, determines this also to be Doric ;* 7 Ann. Inst. 1863, pp. 210—232, H© “ 

especially the uso of the p instead of the big ; 1865, pp. 296-306. Mh * 
K ; for the Aoppn is quite foreign to Al tic 1865, p. 140. Mon. Inst. \IH*» 

j - JUfln . . I mA-J . 1 J. . .inv. „3 3. ■ l/v.-lS — 
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Jupiter, Hercules, travelling through Egypt, was seized when 
asleep by the priests, who led him to the altar as a victim ; but 
lie burst his bonds, slew the king, his son, and the priests, as he is 
represented doing in the woodcut on the last page. The fair people 
represent the Egyptians, the dark, negroes. As usual in repre- 
sentations of this myth, there is much of the burlesque in the 
treatment ; the manner in which the demi-god strangles half a 
dozen of his foes at the same moment is highly ludicrous. 

Though the pottery of Cktc is generally of a more archaic 
character than that of Yulci or Tarquinii, yet beautiful vases of 
the later, or Greek, styles are also found here. 

Between CftTe and Veii, and in the territory of the former 
city, lay a very ancient Etruscan town, called Artemi, which was 
destroyed by the Iioman kings. Speculations have been raised 
as to its site, but it will probably always remain a matter of 
conjecture.* 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXI. 

Xo'ik I. — Simais as SKirmiUAL Deloilviions. See p. 257. 

Tin-: shields cnivcd or painted in this and other tombs of Care, probably 
mark them as the sepulchres of waniors, and are only a more permanent 
mode of indicating what is cxpiossed by tin* suspension of the actual 
bucklci s. This was a Greek as well as Etiusean custom. The ancient 
pyramid between Argos and Epidaimis, mentioned by Pausaiiias (II. 2f>. 7.) 
contained the shields of the slain there interred. The analogous use of them 
as external decorations of sepulchres by the people of Asia Minor and by 
the Etruscans, has already been pointed out. Vide p. 200. The shield was a 
favomitc anathema with the ancients, wlm wen* wont, at tin* conclusion of 
a war, to suspend their own bucklers, or those of their vanquished foes, in 
the temples of their gods — a very early and oriental custom, for David 
dedicated to God the gold shields lie bad captured from the men of Zobah. 
2 Sam. \iii. 7, 11. Cnesus the L\diau oJlercd a gold shield to Minerva 
Piumen, to be seen at Delphi in the time of Herodotus (L 1)2 ; cf. Paus. X. 


8 Lny (IV. Cl) alone mentions this 
town, and he does so to distinguish it fiom 
the Aitena of the Volsci, which is thought 
to hsoo occupied the heights above Monte 
Foitino. He sajs the Etruscan Artena 
belonged to Ctvrc, and not to Vcii as some 
supposed. Nihby plac'd it at Castellarcio 
in the tenuta of Castel Campanile, where 
lie found traces of an Etruscan town ; but 
6 <Hi; \\ Voedifp Ah i “irar JiftgAw 1 


at Uoccea, or Ihiceea, near the Arrone, 
twelve miles from Rome, for “there is 
.here a high and insulated point, which has 
y 11 the appearance of a citadel, and which 
seems to have been occupied at a subse- 
quent period by a patrician villa.” (!• P* 
195. ) Canina places it at a spot six miles 
to the east of Crcre, and about two to the 
north of Lc Caldane, which ho takes to be 

f V lTi^^ppX : iwaiiCt'Oi - u 
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S 7,), and sent another to Amphinraus, which was preserved in the temple 
of Apollo at Thehes. Herod. I. 52, 1)2. After the battle of Marathon, the 
Athenians dedicated their shields to the Delphic Apollo, and lived them to 
the entablature of bis temple. Pans. X. 11), 4. And traces of shields in the 
siine position may still be observed on the eastern front of the Parthenon — 
one under each tri glyph, with the marks also of the bionze letters of the 
inscriptions which alternated with them. The Roman eonqueiois of Corinth 
suspended a number of gilt shields on the entablature of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius ; and in the pediment of the same budding was a golden 
shield, also a dedicatory gift (Pans. V. 10, 4, 5.) ; and so shields have been 
found carved in the pediments of the rock-hewn, tcmple-like tombs of 
phivgia. Shields may sometimes have been symbols of protection leenved 
fumi the gods, and thus acknowledged ; but were often, like anathnnuta in 
gMii'ial, Hide emblems of the piofessiou of those who dedicated them ; ns 
was the ease with the twcnty-li\e shields of the armed lmmeis in tin* 
Olympic ,s UuJlum, Pans. V. 12. H. Sometimes they seemed to have seived 
uiciely decorative pinposes, as when Solomon adorned his palace with live 
hundred gold targets (1 Kings, x. lb, 17) ; or as when, in Asia Minor, tlie\ 
wne eaived on city walls, and the proumtia of theatres. And they wen* a 
conventional devolution also with the Homans, who cmhiu/onni them with 
die pm twits of their ancestors, and suspended them in temples or m their 
own houses. Plin. XX XV. J3, 4. The use of shields, however, as fields for 
peisonal devices, is as old as the Wai of the Seven against Thebes, if we 
may believe .Eschylus ; and Joi family emblems is also \cry anueiit, for 
\ ugil GEn. VI r. f>57) inliodiiei-s one of bis early Italian heroes with a 
hiimidablc escutcheon — 

Fulcher \vcntiaus, 1 1> jietHpic insigne patcriiuni, 

(Vutum angues, cinctaniipic gent scipentihus Ipdiam. 

f J lie shields home by the ligmes of Mineiva on the Panatheiiaic vases are 
supposed by Canina to <' 0111.1111 tlu* devices of the ftali.m eities. Pull. Inst, 
is Hi, p. Put this is open to question. We must look beyond the days of 
eliiN.iliv for the origin of aimoiial healings, and for their emblazonment on 
shields. For an ingenious fheoiv of the Egyptian origin of heialdiy, see 
Mi. Wathen’s inteiesting woik on “Ancient Egypt,” pp. 20 ft seq. 


Xotk H. — (jl'Mi ami Jr.No.MS. See p. 218. 

The spirits which were believed by the Romans to attend and piotcct 
human beings through life, wen* supposed to be of the same sex as ihcir 
individual charge ; the males being called Genii, the iemales Jmiones. 
Tibul. TV. (», 1 ; Seneca, epist. 110. Such spiiits were supposed not only to 
have presided over, but to have been the cause of birth, which is in fact 
implied in the name — Genius, a gnienrio (Fcstus, i\ Genial cs ; Censoiimis, de 
I he Natali, III.) ; and lienee the nuptial couch was called lectus ymiaUx, and 
"as sacred to the Genius. Feat. ; Serv. ad Virg. /E 11 . \ I. 0013. Some 
maintained that every man at his biith, or rather at his conception, had two 
Genii allotted to him, to attend him Jliroiigli' life — one inciting him to good 
dmls, the other to evil — and whose office it was also after death to attend 
him to the presence of the infernal judges, to confirm or refute his pleadings, 

‘rVAriiii ^ j ii. j’r mu tL 1 0 n \f\s 1 u i b H14 m * iiT v. f .V,r w c’.u : wVA . V.- , reisa*}, Av.. ji . \ uv 
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atatG of existence, or degraded to a lower. Serv. ad Virg. Am. VI. 743 • ( .f 
III. 63 ; Euclid. Soerat. ap. Censorin. III. A similar doctrine of protecting 
and attendant spirits was held by the Greeks, who called them demons— 
Satpovcs — and believed them to be allotted to men at their birth, as guardians 
always present, and cognisant not only of deeds but of thoughts, ami 
commissioned also to accompany them to the other world. Also to act as 
interpieters and messengers between the inhabitants of earth and heaven, 
riato, Plnedo, pp. 107, 108, ed. Stepli., and ap. Apuleium, de Deo Soerat. 
p. 80, ed. 1403 ; cf. Hesiod. Opera ct Dies, I. 121 et seq. } 250 et seq . ; Pind. 
Olymp. XIII. 

Genii were distinguished from the Manes and Lares, inasmuch as these 
were the deified spirits of the dead, while the Genii were the offspring of the 
groat gods (Fest. rv. Geniuin, Tages), and the givers of lift* itself, wheie- 
l'orc they were called Dii Genitales. This distinction, however, was not 
always preserved, for the Genii were sometimes confounded with the Mam s 
and Lares, and supposed, after the death of their charge, to dwell in his 
sepulchre. Serv. ad JEn. ITI. 63 ; Onsorin. loe. cit. ; cf. Plin. II. 5. 

A man was believed to he horn under the influence of a favourable or 
unlucky Genius (Pcrs. IV. 27 — yenlo sin intro) ; and the Genius or .Juno, as 
the case might he, was also supposed to be pleased or offended with the 
actions of the individual. Thus Quartilla, in Pctionius (cap. 25), •exclaims, 
“ .Tunonom meam iratam liaheam, si umpiam,” <&c. And if a man restrained 
his passions and appetites, lie was thought to “ defraud his Genius,” or if ho 
gave way to them, to “indulge his Genius.” Pcrsius, V. 151 ; Serv. ad Yiig. 
Georg. I. 302 ; Terent. ap. cund. 

As the Genius was a god he received divine honours, especially on tlu? 
birthday of the individual, when he was propitiated by libations, and offer- 
ings of flowers (Horat. Kp. II. 1, 144; Tibul. I. 7, 50; TV. 5, 9; Pers. If. 
3,) ; and so also the Juno of a woman (Tibul. IV. 6) ; and it was customary 
to anoint the head of the image, to adorn it with chaplets, and to hum 
incense before it. Tibul. I. 7, 51 ; II. 2, G ; Ovid. Trist. V. 5, 11. Even 
after death offerings weie made to the Genius of the deceased, as iEncas 
to that of his father (Ovid. Fast. If. 545), to whom he offered gifts— 

Ille patris Genio sollcmnia dona ferebat — 

a custom which explains the inscription, “ ivkon ” (Junoni), on the vase 
painted on the wall of this tomb at Cervetri. 

Women W’oro in the habit of swearing by their Juno (Tibul. III. 6, 48), as 
men by their Genius ; and a lover W'ould even sw'ear by the Juno of his 
mistress (Tibul. IV. 13, 15), exalting her above every other divinity. Juvenal 
(II. 98), denouncing the effeminacy of the Homans, sets it in the strongest 
light by saying that a servant swears by the Juno of his lord — 

Et per Junonem domini juranto ministro. 

t' 

Not only men and women, hut places and things, had tlicir Genii, accord- 
ing to the Roman creed (Festus, v. Gepium ; Serv. ad Georg. I. 302 ; Am. 
V. 85, 95). Cities, ns well as their component parts — streets, houses, baths, 
fountains, &c. — had their individual Genii; and so also with regions, 
piovinees, annies, nations — every portion, as well as the whole collectively, 
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had its presiding spirit. The Genius of the Roman People is often repre- 
sented on coins, though Prudentius might well question his individual 

character — 

Quanquarn cur Genium Roma) mihi Angitis uniiin, 

Cum portis, domibus, tlicrm is, stabulis, solcatis 
Assignare suos Genios ? ])cr<pio omni.i membra 
Urbis, petque locos, Gemoruin millia multa 
Fingere, lie propria vacet angulus ulliu ab umluA > 


These genii loci were supposed to take the visible form of a serpent (Yirg.. 
/T'n. V. ‘.In ; Serv. ad loc.) ; and so they are constantly represented on the 
household sin inert of Pompeii, eating meat or fruits from an altar. 

The doctrine of Genii and .Tunones as held by tin* Romans, there is little* 
doubt, was received from the Etruscans with that of the Laris. We know 
that the latter people worshipped Genii. A Genius Jovialis was one of 
their four Penates (Arnob. adv. Nat. 11 T. 40 ; ef. Serv. ad ;En. II. 3*25) ; and 
T.iges, their great lawgiver, was himself the son of a Genius (Post. r. 
T.igrs). And that the Etruscans held tho doctrine of good and evil spirits 
attending the soul into the other world, is demonstrated by their monuments ~ 
hy none moie clearly tlmi i by tho paintings in tho Grotta del Cardinale at 
Coineto. This dualistic doctrine is thought by Get hard (Gottheiten der 
Ktiusker, p. 1)1) not to be llellenio ; Mieali refers its origin to the East. It 
i^ not so clear that the Ftruscans held the distinction between Genii and 


•JunoncN ; for the sex of the ministering s[»irit is often not accordant with 
that of the human being, who, whether man or woman, is generally attended! 
bv a female spirit. Thus the majority of the demons represented on 
Klmsean urns, sarcophagi, and mirrors, are females. Therefore it is not 
strictly coircct to term such she-demons, .Tunones. Passed ( Parnlipnm. in 
IMnpst., ]). IM) employed this name “Geniio.” Nor is it always easy to* 
distinguish between tho attendant spirits, good or had, and the ministers of 
Fate, wlio are introduced as determining or directing events, or the Furies, 
who, as ministers of vengeance, are present at scenes of death, or assisting- 
m the woik of destruction. All have the same general characteristics. 
Wings at the shoulders — high buskins, often with long Haps, which are apt 
to be mistaken for taluria — a shoit, high-girt tunic — a double strap crossing 
the bosom, the upper ends passing over the sliouldeis, the under, behind the* 
hack, and united between tho paps in a circular stud or rosette. Tho* 
distinction must be drawn from the nature of the scene into which thoNo 
demons are introduced, from their attitude and expulsion, but chiefly from 
th<‘ attribute in their bauds, which, ill the case of a Fury, or malignant Fate, 
ls a hammer, Hword, snakes, shears, or a torch ; in the ease of a decreeing 
Fate, is a scroll, or a bottle or ink-horn, with a stylus , or in a few instances,. 
!l hammer and a nail ; and in the case of a Genius or Juno may he a simple 
wand, or nothing at all. The demons of vengeance, who are often attendants 
0,1 Fharun, from their resemblance to the Furies of Greek mythology, are 
thought by Gerhard to have a Hellenic origin. Gottheiten der Etrusker, 
P* 17. Their Etiusean appellation is ivi>t yet ascertained, although the name 
“ Natiii m ” is attached to a wingless male-demon witli hinted tusks, who, 
in moil with snakes, presides at the slaughter *of Clytaunnestra, on a mirror 
ll(, w- in the Berlin Museum (Gerhard, - op. fit. taf. VI.) ; and although the 
d' lnoii who exults over Theseus and Piritlious in Hades, as depicted in a 
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8i)inp of the sho-demons of milder character, especially those which have the 
attributes of Fates, the name ‘‘ Lasa ” has been found attached on Etruscan 
mirrors (Lanzi, Sugg. U* ^ av * VI. G. ; Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, taf. XXXVII 
CLXXXL Hull. Inst. 184G, p. 100), though a similar goddess is sometimes 
designated “ Mkan ” (Etrusk. Spiegel, taf. LXXXII., CXLI., CXLII.). Lasa, 
from its connection with other names in the instances cited, seems a generic 
appellation. It must Ik* equivalent to u Lara,” the r and 8 being interchange- 
able letters; wherefore we find “Lnses” for Lares in the Carmen Aivule. 
Lara or Laiunda is considered by Muller (Etrusk. III., 4, 13) to be identical 
with Mania, the Mother of the Manes and Lares. The origin of “ Lasa” has 
also been referred to the Aura of the Greeks (Bull. Inst. loc. pit.) ; but the 
analogy seems to be one of office rather than of appellation, for the demo- 
tion from the Etruscan u Lar” is perfectly satisfactory, Gerhard (Gottheitcn 
der Etrusker, p. 1G) on this ground translates Lasa as the ‘'mistress,” not 
only of the Genii of men, but of the analogous Junones of women, )i|, 
thinks a Lasa must never he mistaken for a Juno. 

Though the female ministeiing spirits of the Etruscan mythology an* not 
in every respect analogous to the Homan Junones, it may be well, in default 
of a specific name, to apply to them the same appellation. To tin* mild or 
decreeing Fates, the name of “Lasa” may be confidently attached; and 
the malignant Fates, or demons of vengeance, whose Etruscan, name has 
not yet been clemly ascertained, from their resemblance to the Eiinyes <u 
Eumcnides of Grecian fable, may -well be designated Fmies. In many in- 
stances they seem to be closely allied to the Kijpfs of tin* Greek poets— tin* 
she-demons of doom and violent death, who haunted battle-fields and seems 
of mortal stiife ; but I do not remember an instance on an Etruscan monu- 
ment, of a female demon being diawn with the fangs and claws of a wild 
beast, as the “ Kcr,” presiding at the mutual slaughter of the Theban Biotheis, 
was represented on the cclebiatcd Chest of Cypselus. Pausan. V. ID, 15. 
On the large sarcophagus of the Casuecini collection, now at Palermo, on 
which the final paitiug of husband and wife is represented in relief, a demon 
armed with shears and torch is seen issuing from the gale of Orcus,and over 
her is inscribed the woid “ Kl'UlU but whether this name applies to her, 
or to the gateway, is matter of dispute. Another demon by liei side is 
named “ Yantii,” but neither her at ti finite nor her diameter is cleaily in- 
telligible. The same name is also attached to a she-demon in the Francois 
tomb of Yulci, in the scene where Achilles is sacrificing Trojan captives to 
the shade of Patroclus; but here again it is doubtful if she be a good genius 
introduced in antagonism to Outrun, as M. Des Vergers opines (IFL l). 20), 
or an evil spirit urging the son of Helens to bis vengeance, as J)r. llriiim 
(Ann. Inst. 1861, p. .‘li>8) prefers to regard her. The generic appellation of 
tbe.iinoU^nt,dej»vw“.uf QWjextaiueil 




A. The keep. «. Site of an ancient gate. 

R Round tower. 6. Wall, here 16 feet thick. 

<\ (. Line of Fclasgic walls. c. Wall, U feet thick. 

/>, I) Outline of ancient city seaward, accord- d. Wall, 8$ feet thick. 

ing to Canina’s supposition. <*, Roman repairs of Fclasgic wall. 

L. Ancient Harbour, according to Canina ; /. Mocks on the beach, 

but no traces of such moles and break- g. Roman walls, 

water arc visible. /<, Fountain. 


CHAPTER XXH. 

SANTA SEVER A— VTHO l. 

Fyrgi veteres. — Yiroil. 

Grandia consumpsit mrenia tempus edax.— Ruxilius. 

Nish miles beyond Palo is the fortress of Santa Severn, standing 
<>ii tlie shore, about a furlong from the high-road. It is a square 
c-sistle, with a square keep at one angle, and a lofty round tower, 
"ith machicolated battlements, rising near it. To the casual 
observer, it lias nothing to distinguish it from other mediaeval 
bats; but if examined closely, it will be seen that its walls on the 
s nle of Civita Vecchia are based on foundations of far earlier 
‘kite, formed of massive, irregular, polygonal blocks, neatly fitted 
together without cement, 1 — -precisely similar to the walls of Cora, 

1 Unrler the walls of the fortress, how- The traveller must not bo misled by this, 

y'Cl, the blocks are imbedded in mortar: which is a modern addition, as nt OrKo^lV 
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Segni, Palestrina, Alatri, and other ancient towns in the Latin 
and Sabine Mountains — in short, a genuine specimen of what is 
called Pelasgic masonry. This wall may be traced by its founda- 
tions, often almost level with the soil, for a considerable distance 
from the sea, till it turns at right angles, running parallel with 
the shore, and, after a while, again turns towards* the sea — en- 
closing a quadrangular space two or three times larger than the 
present fort, and sufficiently extensive for a small town. 2 This is 
the site of “the ancient Pyrgi.” 8 

These, and the slight remains on the Puntone del Castrato, 
presently to be mentioned, are the only specimens of polygonul 
masonry in this part of Etruria, though such masonry is found on 
three other sites further north. The strict similarity to the wall- 
ing of cities south and east of the Tiber, seems to imply a common 
origin, and that not Etruscan. Moreover, the position of this 
town in the plain, scarcely raised above the level of the sea, 
is so unlike purely Etruscan sites, which are always strong hy 
nature as well as hy art, and the materials of its walls — limestone, 
travertine, crag, sandstone, all aqueous formations — so distinguish 
them from the volcanic fortifications of the other ancient sites in 
the southern district of Etruria, that we are led to the conclusion 
that it was built hy a different race, or in a different age. Now, 
though we have no express assertion in ancient writers that 
Pyrgi itself was of Pelasgic origin, we know that its temple of 
Eileithyia was built bv that people, and that it was the port of 
Agylla or (here, 4 which was founded or occupied by the same 


One Mock U 9 ft. C in. long, 3 ft. 9 in. high, 
and 1 ft. 9 in. thick. 

2 Oanina (Amu Instit. 1840, pp. 39, 40) 
gives the dimensions as 850 hy (J50 (track 
feet. Aboken calls it 750 by 000 ft (Mit- 
telitalien, p. 138), which nearly agrees with 
my measurement of 720 hy 650 English ft. 

8 The Itinerary of Antoninus describes 
l’yrgi as 34 miles from Home, which is the 
true distance, and 8 miles from Castrum 
Novum. The Maritime Itinerary makes it 
30 miles from Portus, at the mouth of tlio 
Tiber, 12 from Alsium, and 8 from Castrum 
Novum. The Peutingerian Table calls it’ 
10 miles from Alsium, which is correct, but ' 
9 from Castrum Novum ; sec p. 226. , These 
discrepancies ‘in the distances are of little ( 
consequence, since Pyrgi occupies the rela- 
tive position assigned to it between Alsium 
and Castrum Novum. 


4 Strabo, V. p. 220 ; J)iod. Sic XV. p. 
337, ed. Shod. Pyrgi can hardly ha\e 
been founded originally as the port of Care, 
for it was at least 8 miles from that city , 
which lay only 4 miles from the sea ; and 
there can ho no rcison why a site should 
not have been chosen fora port much nearer 
(here, as there is nothing in this spot to re- 
commend it in preference to any other part 
of the neighbouring coast, and the harbour 
it once possessed must have been entirely 
artificial. I think it much more probable 
that the earliest structure on this site was 
the celebrated temple, and that the castle 
sprung up subsequently to protect that 
wealthy shrine, and that the existence of 
a fortress here determined the people of 
Caere to adopt the spot for their port, in- 
stead of constructing another on a mo™ 
convenient site— Alsium, for instiM**- 
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race, and we have Virgil’s authority as to its high antiquity, 5 and 
itb name in proof of its Greek origin. So that while history 
oives us the strongest presumptive evidence that Pyrgi was a 
Pelasgic town, its existing remains confirming that evidence, may 
be considered decisive of the fact. 0 

The small size of the town, scarcely more than half a mile in 
circuit, as determined hy the remains of its walls, is another 
feature which distinguishes it from all the Etruscan sites already 
described. Yet in this particular it quite agrees with the descrip- 
tion we have of Pyrgi, as “ a castle ” 7 and “ a small town.” 8 It 
must, nevertheless, have been a place of considerable importance 
as a port, naval station, and commercial emporium, 9 and it was 
renowned as the head-quarters of those hordes of pirates, who 
long made the Tyrrhenians as much dreaded throughout the seas 


of Italy and Greece, 1 as the con 
later times. 

Much pf the importance of Py 
temple of Eileithyia or Lucina, 

O.mina (Ann. Inst. 1840, ]>. 37) cites 
ihnnjsius, in support of his opinion that 
this temple was founded l>y the Pclasgi 
.'it least two generations before the Tioj.iu 
War 

4 Virgil (A3n. X. 184) calls it ancient 
even in the days of Ancas ; and though at 
liberty to indulge in the pro veil ual licence 
<>t a poet, he was too good an antiquary to 
< "mm it a glaring anachronism. 

'* Can ina (Ann. Inst. 1840, p. 40) thinks 
that as the site itself did not afford the 
I'olasgie builders of Pyrgi materials for the 
polygonal masonry, to which they were 
accustomed, they cut the blocks from the 
neighbouring mountains, now called Monti 
del S'isso, which yield a calcareous stone 
n.ituially assuming polygonal forms. Some 
antiquaries, v.ith Micali (Mon. Jncd. p. 
d/3), and lJunhury (Class. Mus. V. pp. 
147—180), will n*ot admit that this poly- 
gonal masonry shows a Pelasgic origin, but 
ascribe it rather to a constructive necessity, 
rinsing out of the nature of the building 
materials at hand. My reasons for regard- 
ing the polygonal masonry of Italy, in type 
at least if not always in construction, as 
I’olasgie, will be given in Chapter L. It is 
evident that a choice was exercised in this 
instance, for the local rock is all volcanic, 
cither Boft tufo, or black lava, which lines 


burs of Jfiirlmry have* been in 

rgi must have arisen from its 
the goddess of childbirth, — a 

the shore between Pyrgi and Civita Vccchia ; 
but this may have been rejected as too hard, 
or it might not have given the desired 
el cavagc. The variety of materials employed 
- all alike thrown into polygonal forms — 
proves that the adoption of that style in 
this instance was not accidental, but inten- 
tional. At Agylla, however, where the 
rock is a volcanic tuto, the Pclasgi seem, 
at least in their tombs, to have hewn it 
into rectangular blocks. 

7 Sei v. ad An. X. 184. 

8 Until. I. 221. Strabo also (V. p. 225) 
classes it among the ro\ixyia of the IStius- 
can coast. 

9 Pyrgi was idso a fishing-town (A then. 
VI. c. 4). it seems to have suffered the 
usual evils of a seaport, that — “ qua? dam 
corruptela ac demutatio murum”— as Cicero 
terms it (dc Rep. IT. 4) ; for Lucilius (up. 
Sorv. arl An. loc. cit.) mentions the 
‘ 1 scorta Pyrgentia. ’ ’ 

1 Serv. loc. cit. — “Hoc castellum nobi- 
lisHimuin fuit co tempore, quo Thusci pirn- 
ticam exercuerunt ; nam lllic metropolis 
fiut." The small size of Pyrgi, as Muller 
remarks (Etrusk. I. 4, 8) is no proof against 
its importance in ancient times, seeing that 
the once renowned ports of Greece astonish 
the modern traveller by their confined di- 
mensions. 

u 2 
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shrine 9 so richly endowed with gold and silver, and costly gifts, 
the opima spolia of Etruscan piracy, as to have tempted" the 
cupidity of Dionysius of Syracuse, who, in the year of Rojae 870 
(b.c. 884), fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, and attacked Ipyrgi, 
ostensibly for the sake of repressing its piracies, but really to 
replenish his exhausted treasury. He surprised the place, which 
was very scantily garrisoned, spoiled the temple of not less than 
a thousand talents, and carried off booty to the amount of five 
hundred more, defeating the men of Crcrc, who came to its 
rescue, and laying waste their territory. 2 3 

This is all we know of Pyrgi in the days of Etruscan independ- 
ence. Her history must in great measure be identical with that 
of Caere, on which she was so intimately dependent. We find 
her mentioned as a Roman colony in the year 563 (b.c. 191), 
when with Fregense, Castrum Novum, and the maritime colonies 
of Latium, she was compelled to add her quota to the fleet fitting 
out against Antiochus, king of Syria. 4 * It is evident thqt under 
the Roman domination she lost much of her former importance.* 
Wc find nothing more than mere statements or hints of her 
existence, 6 till in the fifth century after Christ she is said to have 
dwindled from the condition of a small town to that of a large 


2 Rite matures aperiro partus 
Lenin Ilithyia, tuere matres ; 

Sive tu Lucina probas vocari 

Seu Genitalis 9 kc. 

Ilor. Car in. tine 13. 

Aristotle ((Economic. II. 20) and l'olyie- 
nus also (V. cap. IT. 21) call this goddess 
Leucotlioa. Niebuhr (II. pp 478, 498, 
Engl, trans.) and Muller (Etrusk, III, 8, 4) 
call her Mater Ifatuto, who was identified 
by the Romans with the Lcucothea of tho 
Greeks. But Mututa is also allied with 
Eos or Aurora (Lucret. V. 655) ; and Ger- 
hard (Gottheiten der Etrusker, pp. 9, 25) 
suggests an analogy between Eileithyia- 
Leucothca, and the Etruscan Aurora, who 
was called “ Themn." Etrusk. Spiegel, 1. 
taf. LXXVI. The natural l elation of tho 
goddess of the dawn with the goddess of 
hirths is easily understood ; that with a 
goddess of the sea, is not so evident. As 
Leucothea was deemed powerful in pre- 
serving from shipwreck, and was the patron- 
deity of sailors, it is an argument in her 
favour in this instance. Were this shrine 
sacred to her, it would seem to imply that 
the port was prior to the temple. On the 


other hand, it may he said, that Eileithyia 
being but one form of Juno, tho great god- 
dess of Argos (Hesych. s. r. Eiktidviai), the 
Pelasgic colony may well have raised a 
temple to her honour — as did the Argil e 
colony, called by Dionysius (J. cap. 21) 
Felasgic, which settled at Falerii. She is 
sometimes called the daughter of Juno 
(Paus. I. 18, 5; Iliad. XI. 271). Hornei, 
however, elscwhcro (Iliad. XIX. 119) 
speaks of this goddess in the plural num- 
ber. So also Hesychius. For a new view 
of the derivation of the name, rid. Ann. 
Tnst 1842, p. 95 (Ilonzon). 

3 Diodorus Sic. XV. p. 337 ; Serv. ad 
lEn X, 184. See also Aristot. (Econ. II. 
20 ; Strab. V. p. 226 ; Polyarn. Strut. 1 • 
cap. II. 21 ; cjt. iElian. Yar. Hist. I. 20. 

4 Liv. XXXVI. 3. 

6 Servius (loc. cit.) speaks of Pyrgi as 
% “ nohilissimuin ” in early times, and im- 
plies that she had lost her importance with 
her piracies. 

<- 6 Liv. XXV. 3 ; Cir. de Orat. IL 71 ; 
1>. Mela, n. 4 ; Hin. III. 8 ; PtoL p. 68, 
eil. Bert. ; Mart. XII. epig. 2 ; Strab. loc. 
cit. ; Serv. loc. cit. 
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villa. 7 We hear no more of her as Pyrgi, but find mention of 
her in a.d. 1068, as the Cas&e of Sta Severn. 8 

Of the celebrated temple there are no traces extant ; nothing 
to determine even the site it occupied. Canina suggests that, 
from the period in which it was built, it may have been in the 
most ancient Doric style. 9 If so, it must have resembled the 
great temples of Pie stum, standing like them on the shore, and 
rearing its massive capitals and entablature high above the 
towers and battlements of the inclosing walls, at once a beacon 
to the mariner, and a stimulus to his devotion. 

* The foundations show the walls of Pyrgi to have been in parts 
of great thickness, implying, what might be expected from its 
exposed situation in the plain, that its fortifications were of 
unusual strength and loftiness. 1 

The port, as already said, must have been wholly artificial, 
which seems indeed to be expressed in the term applied to it by 
ancient Writers. 3 Nothing remains to determine the shape of the 
harbour, but Canina thinks it was formed by two curved moles, 
each terminating in a tower, with a third mole in front of the 
opening between them, like the “ island ” at Civita Yecchia. 

There are no tombs visible around Sta Severn, not even a 
tumulus on the plain, but at the foot of the heights which rise 
inland, sepulchres have been discovered. On one spot, called 
Plan Sultnno, the Duchess of Sermoneta has excavated, and the 
tombs she found were of very simple character, similar to those 
of Palo and Selva la Pocca. 3 

5 Rutihus (I. 224), speaking of Alsium rcticnlatnm. The ancient walls seem to 

and l’jrgi, Rays — have varied from 8 to 12 and 16 feet in 

“Nunc villas grandes, oppida parva prius.” thickness. 

N Nibhy, Dintorni di Roma, HI. p. 94. 8 Canina points out that Strabo and 

'■ Annal. Inst. 1840, p. 42. Dionysius both used the term tnivuov, in- 

1 The name of Pyrgi denotes the cxis- stead of A in describing Pyrgi— the 

tence of 41 towers” in the ancient walls, former term implying an artificial port, 

yet there arc no traces of any now visible. constructed with moles or breakwaters— 

It is evident they did not project beyond tho latter a natural harbour only. Ann. 

the line of walls, as at Cosa and Falleri, Inst. 1840, p. 43. This view is favouicd 

though Canina, in his restored Plan of by Ilcsychius when he says that Mi/tiov is 

Pjrgi, has so represented them, for the smaller than \ifii\v. 

outer face of the foundations is in parts 8 Micali, Mon. lned., pp. 3/5, 385. Tho 

« learly definable for a considerable distance ; • tombs which Abckcn (Mittelitalicn, pp. 
nor jiro there traces of towers within. 1 239, 242, 267) describes as belonging to 
Perhaps they rose only on the sido towards ryrgi, or to a villago dependent on her, aio 
the sea, where huge masses of ruin, tho^ those ’at the Puntone del Castrato, treated 
wrecks of tho fortress and port, now lie of in the n<Sxt chapter*. The tombs at 
0,1 the shore, fretting th$ waves into ever- Zarabra, mentioned at p. 278, are supposed 
lasting foam. There affc traces of Roman by Canina to have belonged to the necropolis 

"°rk on this side, of opus inceiium and of Pyrgi. 
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I wandered through tlic wrciks of days departed, 

Far by the desolated shore. 

Shelley. 

Five miles beyond S. Severn is the station of Santa Murinclhu 
Here the railroad crosses the shoulder of a low headland, ou 
which stand a few buildings and a lonely date-palm. The pro- 
montory half embraces a tiny bay, with some ruins of a Roman 
mole or breakwater. A few fishing-boats are drawn up on the 
beach ; the half-draped tawny fishermen are sitting beneath their 
shade, mending their nets ; and two or three similar craft, with 
their latteen sails glistening like snow in the sunbeams, are 
gliding with swan-like motion over the blue waters. The lmmlet 
is supposed to mark the site of Pimicum, a station on the Via 
Aurelia . 1 * A few furlongs before reaching it, in a field by the 
road-side, are many traces of Homan habitation, probably 
marking the site of a villa. Here on the shore are a couple of 
ancient bridges standing in picturesque ruin near the road, and 
marking the course of the Via Aurelia along the coust. Excava- 
tions have been made in this neighbourhood by the Duchess of 
Scrmoneta, and many remains of Roman magnificence have been 
brought to light . 3 


1 Punicum is mentioned cnly bj the 

Pcutingcrian Table. Nibby (Dintomi di 

Roma, II. p. 313) thinks it must have 
taken its numo from tho pomegi anates 
( malum punicum) which flourished here, 
or from some heraldic devico of this 
character ; but it is more likely to have 
arisen from some association of thorplacc 
with the Carthaginians. Mommsen (Rom. 
Gesch. I. c. 10), indeed, is of opinion that 
there was a Phoenician settlement or factory 


the Italian peninsula, lint were that the 
ease, it is strange that we find no mention 
of ru eh a settlement in Roman writers. 

“ In the winter of 1837, on the shores 
of the little hay, were found remains of 
plinths and other buildings, with mosaic 
pavements, together with a singular oolumu, 
and a beautiful statuo of Meleager, now in 
«the Museum of Berlin. Mon. Ined. Inst. 
III. tav. LV III. For further noticed, see 
Hull. Inst. J838, p. 1 ; 1839, p. 85 ; 1840, 
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Were the traveller now to leave the train, and pursue the high- 
road towards Civita Veceliia for about a mile, and then cross 
the heath to the extremity of the range of wooded hills which 
here rise from the coast, he would find some remains of far 
prior antiquity to those at Santa Marinella, which prove the 
existence of a long-forgotten Etruscan town or fortress on this 
spot. TiCt him ask for the “ Puntime del Castnito,” or “Sito 
della Guardiola,” and he may obtain a guide at the little ostcria 
of Santa Marinella. 

I know not what induced the Duchess of Sennoncta to 
commence excavations on this site. No traces of sepulchres are 
now visible. More than once have I wandered long over the 
heathy crag-strewn ground at the foot of these hills, vainly 
seeking vestiges of a necropolis. It is certain, however, that 
here have been discovered many tombs of a remarkable character, 
being rude chambers hollowed in the rock, lined with rough 
slabs, and roofed in either by a single large cover-stone, or by 
two slabs resting against each other, gable-wise — extremely 
similar, so far as 1 can learn from the description, to those still 
to be seen at Saturnia. There is some analogy also to the 
tombs of Magna (Vnecia, and yet more to the cromlechs of our 
own land, and other parts of Europe and of the East. The 
oriental character of the furniture they contained confirms their 
high antiquity. 8 

Abcken speaks of a huge tumulus rising in the midst of these 
tombs. This, however, I found to he nothing hut the termination 


“ Tlic.sc tombs weie fouml in 1S40. The 
which lined them w ere, some calcare- 
ous, some volcanic, partly hewn, partly 
iou"h, but always put together so as to 
l>i cbdit a tolerably even surface. A single 
massive slab often lined each of the three 
hide-walls of the tomb, and a foiutli, 
leaning against the fiont, dosed the door- 
n.'iY. Sometimes the tombs had two chain - 
beis, the outer of which served as a vesti- 
bule. They contained benches, or sepul- 
<hral couches, of rock. Abeken thinks 
that these gable-roofed tombs, from their, 
uneinhlance to guard-houses, may ham 
suggested to the peasantry the name of 
bn Uuardiola, conferred on this site. Over 
every tomb rose a tumulus, of whicti 
Abeken saw few or no traces ; hut ho says 
that the most remarkable feature was a 
wnieului, or passage, lined with slabs, 


surrounding one of these tombs ; and he 
thinks it served to separate the sacred 
space of the sepulchre fiom the suirounding 
soil, or to prevent one tomb from intei- 
fering with another. It bears an analogy 
to the ticnch cut in the rock round the 
conical tomb at llieda. See p. 217. Among 
the scpulclnal furniture was found an 
alabtnton with hieroglyphics. Abeken, 
Bull. Inst. 1840, p. 113, et *e<j . ; Ann. 
Inst. 1841, p. 31 ; Mittelitalien, pp. 230, 
207. Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 356) considers 
tombs of this simple character the most 
ancient in style, though not always in con- 
struction, 'as they must have continued in 
use for ages, and probably never went out 
among the peasantry. He describes some 
as built up of many blocks, regularly cut and 
smoothed, but without cement (p. 386, tav. 
17.). 
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of the range of hills which sink to the coast; and what 
he took for a vast sepulchre inclosed by masonry, I perceived to 
be the arx of an ancient town, marked out by a quadrangle of 
foundations, almost level with the soil ; and what he* regarded as 
an outer circuit of walls to his , tumulus, I discovered to be the 
fortifications of the town itself, extendii^a considerable way 
inland, along the brow of the hill, till their vestiges were lost 
among the crags with which the ground is strewn. Traces of 
several gates also I clearly observed ; and in more than one spot 
remains of polygonal masonry . 4 

Here then stood the town in whose cemetery the Duchess of 
Sermoncta made excavations. What was its name ? We have 
no mention by ancient authors of any town on this coast between 
Alsium and Centum Celhe, whose site has not been determined. 
That this was of very ancient date, may be inferred from the 
silence of Homan writers, as well as from the character of the 
remains, which mark it as Etruscan. Now, on the coast imme- 
diately below it stands the Torre di Chiaruccia, the Castrum 
Novum of antiquity ; a name which manifestly implies the exist- 
ence of a more ancient fortress, a Castrum Vetus, in the 
neighbourhood ; which, there can be little doubt, is the place 
whose remains occupy the Puntone del Castrato . 5 This limy 
have fallen into decay before the domination of the Homans, or it 
may have been destroyed by them at the conquest, and when a 
colony was to be established, a fresh site was chosen on the coast 


4 I have given notices of this Hite in 

Hull. Inst. 1847, pp. 51 , H3. On the summit 
of the mound or tumulus, says Abeken, is 
a quadrangular inclosure of wall, within 
which rises a second, still higher, at the 
very summit of the mound. The ground 
between the two iuclobures ;s paved with 
marine breccia. Within the upper quad- 
rangle a sepulchral chamber has been 
discovered about 14 feet below ground, 
originally lined with masonry, but now 
much ruined. The entrance is not dis- 
tinguishable. The whole seems to have 
formed a cemetery, and perhaps the in- 
closing walls served to support different 
stories, rising above the sepulchral cham- 
ber ; a plan adopted by the Homans in the 
Mausolea of Augustus and of Hadrian, and 
in the Septisonium of Severus. Abeken, 
Hull. Inst. 1840, pp. 113—5 ; and Mittel- 
italien, p. 242. 




p. 34) suggests that the inner and higher 
quadrangle of masonry may have marked 
the area of a temple, like that of the 
Capitol. If so, the presence of bones m 
the passage, is explained by the well-known 
connection between temples and tombs. 

fi This conjecture of mine is confirmed by 
the actual name of the site, as Dr. Draun 
suggests (Hull. Inst. 1847, p. 94 — Castrato 
being, probably, a mere corruption of the 
ancient name. I am indebted to the Cav. 
Cauiua for the information that a mosaic 
discovered a few years since at Sta Mari- 
nella, bore the representation of a town on 
a height, uhieh he suggests may have been 
/his on the Puntone del Castrato. In the 
old fresco maps in the galleries of the 
Vatican, some ruins are indicated on this 
(weight, though no name is attached. This 
shows that the site was recognised as 
ancient ac the close of the 16th century, 
w.hen.tho8e„maT?p. w.ei^.eYeaiLted-v-.. 
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below, probably for convenience gake ; or it may be, that the 
entire population of the old town was transferred to the new, for 
the same reasons that led to the foundation of the duplicate cities 
of Falerii and Yolsinii. 

About two miles beyond Santa Marinolla stands, close to the 
shore, the solitary sq\$*re tower of Chiaruccia, marking the site 
of Castrum Novum, mentioned above. All we know of it is that 
it was a station on the Via Aurelia and a colony on this coast,® 
and that, with other neighbouring colonies, it reluctantly fur- 
nished its quota to the fleet which was despatched in the year 
HG:! (n.c. 191) against Antioclms the Great. 6 7 In the time of 
Riitilius it was in utter ruin — abmmptum fluctuquc ct tempore . 

Some miles nearer to Civita Vecchia, by the roadside, near a 
tower called Prima Torre, are two large barrows, which, from a 
slight excavation made some years since, are thought to give 
promise of valuable sepulchral furniture. 


6 Liv. XXXVI. 3 ; l»Im. HI. 8 ; Ttol. 
Mi'iig. p. (>8, c«l. Bert. ; Mela II. 4. 

' Liv. loo. cit. The Castrum Inui of 
\ ugil (Jin. VI. 77(1), which was on the 
i mist of Latiiun, seems to have l*ecn con- 
immilcd hy Scrvius (ail loe.) and I»y 
llutilius (I. 232) with this Castrum Novum 
in Etium— the former a place of great 
.uitii|uity, the latter piubahly only of 
Unman tunes. But Muller (litrusk. III. 
3, 7) thinks from ltuti Inis' mention of an 


ancient figure of limns over a gate at Cast- 
i uin on this coast, that the god may have 
been uoi dripped at both sites. Iuuus was 
a pastoral deity, equivalent to Tan, or 
Faunus. Ilolstenius (Annol. ail Cluver. p. 
35) and Manncrt ((I cog. p. 375) took Sta 
MarincUa for Castrum Novum, though 
(’liner (II. p. 488) hail previously indicated 
the ruins at Torre di Chiaruccia to bo the 
wto—an opinion which is now universally 
admitted to be correct. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CIVJTA VECCII1 A CENTUM CliLLsE. 

Ad Ccntumrolhis foiti dcflcximus Austin ; 

Tianquillft puppes in statione sedent. 

Mnlibus lequoicum concluditur ainphitheatrmn, 

Angiistosquo ad it us insula facta tegit ; 

Attnllit gcminns turrcs, lufidoque mcatu, 

Fsmcibus aietatis imndit utruinquc latus. 

A’ec positive satis laxo na\alu poitu, 

Nc vaga vd tutus vcntilct aura lutes. • 

Intel ior media* sinus mvitatus in uiles 

Instalulem tixis aeia nest it aquis. — Ui tilii’s. 

Whoever lias approached the Eternal City from the sea must 
admit the fidelity of the above picture. As Civita Vecchia was 
1400 years since, so is it now. The artificial island, with its 
twin-towers at the mouth of the port ; the long moles stretching 
out to meet it ; the double passage, narrowed almost to a closin'* 
of the jaws ; the amphitheatre of water within, overhung by the 
houses of the town, and sheltered from every wind — will he at 
once recognised. It would seem to have remained in statu quo 
ever since it was built by Trajan. Yet the original town was 
almost utterly destroyed by the Saracens in the ninth century ; 
but when rebuilt, the disposition of the port was preserved, by 
raising the moles, quay, and fortress on the ancient foundations, 
which are still visible beneath them. 1 

It is possible, in ancient times, when the ruler of the world 
made it his chosen retreat, and adorned it with his own virtues 
and the simple graces of his court, that Centum Celia) may hau* 
been, as the younger Pliny found it, “a right pleasant place - 
locus perjucunduss Now, it is a pafadise to none hut facchim 

« 

1 There are other remains of the Roman discovered that colossal arm in bronze now 
town on the shore without the wails ; and in the Gregorian Museum, which, though 
the aqueduct which supplies the town witl£ of the time of Trajan, is said to “surpass 
water is said to he erected, for the most in beauty perhaps all ancient works in tm s 
part, on the ruins of that constructed by metal with which we are acquainted. 
Trajan. On the shore, at this spot, was 3 Plin. Epist. VI. 31. 
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ami dominion • Wlmt more wearisome than the dull, dirty town 
of Civita Vecchia ? and what traveller, who in former times 
was condemned to wait here for steamer or diligence, did not 
pray for a speedy deliverance from this den of thieves, of whom 
(iasperoni, though most renowned, was not the most accom- 
plished ? Tempora mutantur: No one need now be delayed at 
Civita Vecchia, when there are four trains running daily to Rome, 
three to Orbetello, and one to Leghorn and Pisa. 

It does not appear that this site was ever occupied by an 
Etruscan town. Yet relics of that antiquity are preserved here, 
sonic in the Town-hall, mostly from Conic to, 3 and some in the 
house of the Marcheso Uugliclmi, an extensive proprietor of 
land in the Roman Marcinnia, 4 besides a collection of vases, 
bronzes, and other portable articles in the shop of Signor Bucci, 
m tilt' Piazza. 

Three miles from Civita Vecchia, on the road to Corneto, at a 
spot called Cava della Scaglia, Etruscan tombs have been opened/* 
which seemed to have belonged to the neighbouring Alga*, though 
that place is known to us only as a Roman station, mentioned in 
the Maritime Itinerary. Its site is marked by Torre Nuova, on 
the sea shore, three miles from Chita. 

Three miles to the east of Civita Vecchia, on the road to 
Allumiere, arc the Bagni di Femita, the hot springs lauded by 
Rutilius under the name of Thermic Tauri, 0 and mentioned by 
Pliny 7 as the “Aquenses cognomine Tannin/’ in his catalogue 


J Tlit’Pii consist ot three sarcophagi of 
irufro with recumbent figures on the lids, 
luu ml in the Montarozzi ; two- winged 
sphinxes and half a dozen female heads in 
stone, painted in imitation of life, and very 
auliaic in character. Besides these, theio 
aic sundry Human cippi and monumental 
tablets, among which will he found the 
names of Pompcius and Cuescnuius — families 
<>f Tdiquinu — Vcturius, which answers to 
tlie Velthur in the Grotta degli Seudi 
(j). 337) -nml several milestones, probably 
of the Via Aurelia. 

* The collection in the house of the 
March esc Guglielmi is composed of articles 
found in his 0 w n land. One of the most re- 


repicsenting the deceased, whose name is 
inscribed in Etruscan ihavaeteis iuound 
him. In the opposite tympanum is a human 
head set in a ilower ; and the angles of the 
pediments lost on lions’ heads. Mic.il i, 
Mon. Jned. jip. 403 — 7, tav LIX. Danina, 
Ktr. Mant. tav. D1X. Bull. Inst. 1850, 

p. 121, i«r»n, p. 1 0(5. 

5 Excavations weie made hoic in 1830 
by Signor Pucci, but with no great success. 
Jlis attention was drawn to the spot by a 
Figuto of Civita Vecchia, who, fifteen years 
previous, had found there a shoe of bronze, 
which lie had esteemed of no value, till a 
foreigner, entering his shop, seized upon it 
and carried it off, leaving a napoleon in 
the palm of the astonished barber. 

« mill. I. 240— 


1 ‘linkable objects is an urn of nenfro , found 
war Mon til to, in 1840. It is in the foim 
“f a little temple, supported on Ionic-like 
‘■‘Huinns, with a moulded doorway at one 
nu1, a °d a wale figure, in relief, holding a 


1 Nossc jurat Tauri dietaa de nomino therm as, 
Nec mora diflicilis millibus ire tribus. 
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of Roman Colonies in Etruria. They are still much resorted to 
by the citizens of Rome during the summer. 

Twelve miles from Civita Vecchia in the same direction, near 
Allumiere, or the alum- works, is the town of Tolfa, perched high 
on the wooded slopes of the mountains which bear its name. In 
the wide valley beneath it, through which flows the Mignone, 
rise several of those cliff-girt plateaux of tufo, which in this land 
are at once recognised as the probable sites either of Etruscan 
habitation, or of Etruscan sepulture. The loftiest of these 
heights shows on one side remains of fortifications of tufo 
masoniy, resembling that of the ancient walls of (here, and a 
hollow way below the walls seems to mark the line of road which 
formerly led up to one of its gates. The site of an ancient town 
is manifest, and its Etruscan origin is proved by the cemetery in 
its neighbourhood, but the name it bore of old is utterly un- 
known. 

The existence of Etruscan tombs on this site lmd •long ago 
been noted, 8 but systematic excavations were first undertaken in 
the winter of 1865, by some inhabitants of Tolfa. Numerous 
sepulchres were opened — small, unadorned chambers hollowed in 
the tufo, generally beneath tumuli, which were sometimes ot 
square form ; one tomb only was discovered containing rock-hewn 
benches, and these were carved to resemble couches, and below 
them were two dogs and a stag in relief in an archaic style of art. 
Beautiful painted vases, some with black, others with red figures, 
were brought to light, together with two very fine mirrors, and 
other objects in bronze, and some gold jewelry. Among the 
tombs were found a number of wells, about a metre in diameter, 
which were probably sepulchres, like those of Poggio Renzo at 
Chiusi, and of Marzabotta, near Bologna, but they do not seem 
to have been sufficiently explored to determine the fact. 9 

Corneto is now so easy of access by railway from Civita Vecchia, 
that the traveller who approaches the Eternal City by that poit, 
should make a point of visiting the painted tombs of the Monta- 
rozzi, which will open to him clearer and more comprehensive 
views of the early civilization of Italy than he can derive on an 3 
•other site, and which form an excellent introduction to the works 
•of ancient art in Rome. % 

8 Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 210. « this site, see BulL Inst. I860, PP- 22 °" 

9 For an account of the excavations on 231. Otto Benndorf. 
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CHATTER XXV. 

COEN ETO .— TAItQ UIN1T. 

The Cemetery. 

Wliut men or gmls are t.lmsp 7 Wliat maidens loath 1 
What mad pursuit * What struggle to escape ' l 
What pipes and timbrels * What wild ccstacy ? —Keats. 

Dead men 

llang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around.— Shelley. 

From Viterbo to Corneto there is an excellent road, and a 
daily service by diligence. The thirty miles between them are 
professedly accomplished jn six hours ; but “ between the word 
smd the deed there is a long distance,” as the proverb saith. 
The country is most sparsely inhabited. In the twenty-one 
miles of undulating downs of heath or corn which separate 
^ etrnlla from Corneto, there is but one village, that of Monte 
hoimmo, lying beneath the tufted hill of that name, which 
l (, rms a striking feature in the scenery of this district, and in 
whoso neighbourhood Etruscan antiquities have been discovered. 

llie most easy method of reaching Corneto from Home is by 
the Maremma railway, by which ft is 101 kilometres, or 68 miles 
distant. After leaving Civita Vecchia, the line follows the coast, 
,,lt at some distance, traversing °wide downs of com, and being 
Urn iked inland by a long olive-clad ridge, on whose further 
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with a tiara of many towers. The station is nearly three miles 
from the town, but carriages always await the arrival of the 
trains, and take a good hour to crawl up the wooded steep to the 
gate. 

By the carriage-road from Civita Vecchia the distance is about 
the same, and the time consumed on the journey not much 
greater. The country traversed is a desert of undulating heath, 
overrun with lentiscus, myrtle, and dwarf cork-trees, the haunt 
of the wild-boar and roe-buck. The road is a continuous 
ascent till it reaches the crest of the long barren ridge, where 
Corneto comes into view at the distance of several miles. The 
strangely broken surface of the down at once arrests the eye. 
To the right, separated from it by a deep vale, stretches a parallel 
ridge, browed with white cliffs. That once bore the walls, the 
temples, the palaces of ancient Tarquinii — this contained its 
sepulchres. The one was the city of the living ; the other the 
city of the dead. Formerly, how different ! now, but too similar 
— rivals in desolation ! It is a wild and dreary scene. Not a tree 
on either height, or in the vale between — wide sweeps of bare 
country on every hand — the dark, serrated range of the Tolfa 
hills to the south— an aqueduct of many arches in the fore- 
ground; and the sunny blue of the Mediterranean, the only 
cheerful feature in the landscape, gleaming on the horizon. 

The road here branches to Yetralla on the one hand, and to 
Corneto on the other. The latter track traverses the hill of the 
Necropolis, the whole surface of which is rugged with tumuli, or 
what have been such, but are now shapeless mounds of earth, 
overgrown with lentiscus, myrtle, wild olive, broom, and rank 
grass, and giving to the hill, even when seen from afar, a strange, 
pimply appearance. Jlence its appellation of “ Montarozzi.” 

“ Fanno i sepolcri tutto *1 loco varo.” 


Towards the sea the eye passes over lower grounds, in which 
are olive-groves, a farm-house or two, and several tumuli of large 
size. Lower still lies the Hat, barren strip of coast — the region 
of salt-works and deadly fevers. There, on the beach, stands a 
hamlet, dignified with the title, of Porto Clementino : a few small 
craft are at anchor off shore, Waiting for cargoes of corn and 

salt. . * . 4 

It is ft drive of nearly three miles over the Montarozzi to tne 
gate of Corneto. Here a glance brings the thoughts from the 

in. Jli»_rlavs-pf chivalry. Long lines 
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of yellow battlemented wall stretch along the crest and down the 
slope of the hill ; and the style of masonry, the absence of bas- 
tions and ravelins, and of embrasures, show these fortifications to 
date from before the invention of artillery. 

Though the chief city of the Papal Maremma, having a popula- 
tion of nearly five thousand souls, and lying on the high-road 
from Civita Vecchia to Leghorn, Corneto has no inn, where the 
traveller, frssua viarum , may repose and recruit in comfort. A 
picturesque Gothic building in the lower Piazza, styled from its 
original application and actual condition II Palazzaeeio — “ the 
great ugly Palace ” lias long served as a hostelry; but he who 
expects the luxury suggested by its twisted mullions and graceful 
tracery, will meet with disappointment. lie will lind such comfort 
and cleanliness as may be looked for in an Italian country town, 
and much civility and attention from the hostess, Luigia Bene- 
detti, and her daughters. A new hotel, bettor suited to the 
requirements of modern travellers, is about to be opened by the 
Municipality of Corneto. 

Corneto possesses little interest, save to those who love to 
dwell with the past. The scenery around it, though wild, and 
occasionally grand, is not — for Italy at least — picturesque. Bare, 
hog-backed heights — the broad desert strip of shore — no wood 
but olive plantations, dull, grey, formal, and monotonous, less 
cheerful even than treeless tracts, and which are to scenery what 
a drab coat is to humanity — these are not promising materials 
for the portfolio. The city itself is the finest feature in the scene, 
and viewed from the north, on which side the ground sinks pre- 
cipitously to the banks of the Marta, it is particularly bold and 
imposing. With this exception, the scenic delights of Corneto 
may almost be summed up in what none but the determined 
admirer of nature will appreciate — 

u Watching the ocean and the sky together, 

Under the roof of blue Italian weather.’’ 

AVitli so little of the beautiful or picturesque around it, with 
dulness and dirt within its walls, the atmosphere in summer 
leaden and febrile, Corneto lias no attractions beyond the relics 
of ancient days in its neighbourhood. 

The antiquity of Corneta is questionable. The fond pride 
of its citizens has assigned to it an origin in the remotest 
a ges, identifying it, on the strength of the first syllable — on 
fto Macedon and Monmouth principle — with the Corythus of 
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Virgil; 1 a pretension too absurd to need refutation. If it 'had 
an existence in Etruscan times, it were less unreasonable to 
suppose, with Gell, that it occupies the site of Cortuosa, or 
Contenebra, towns in the territory of Tarquinii, which were 
captured and destroyed by the Romans, A.u.c. 866. 2 Bui it is 
most unlikely that either of these towns stood so close to the great 
city of Tarquinii ; and as there are no traces whatever of ancient 
habitation, it is more probable that this site was not occupied in 
Etruscan times, or at most by an outpost or fort. 

There are not a few relics of antiquity, however, in Corneto. In 
the Cathedral, beside some curious inscriptions of the middle 
ages, is a marble slab, forming a step in the aisle, and bearing an 
Etruscan epigraph, probably sepulchral. 3 In several private 
houses there are collections of Etruscan antiquities, — in the Pa- 
lazzo Bruschi, a most numerous and valuable collection ; and a 
Museum has recently been formed by the Municipality, which 
already contains some most interesting articles discovered on the 
spot. But a description of these collections we must leave to a 
subsequent chapter, and hasten to the painted tombs, which are 
the real lions of Corneto. 

When I first visited Corneto, I had the advantage of the 
guidance of Signor Carlo Avvolta, the gonfalonierc, or chief 
magistrate of the town. He was a lively, intelligent, old gen- 
tleman, experienced in excavations, deeply interested in the 
antiquities of this his birthplace, ever ready to impart informa- 
tion, and displaying as much courtesy to strangers as cordiality 
to his friends. lie might be consulted with profit also on 
the more rousing matters of Maremma sports. Though nearly 
eighty years of age, he was still a keen sportsman, and entered 
on the fatigues and perils of the chase with the ardour of 
a man of thirty. Wherever his activity might lead him during 
the day, in the evening he was sure to be found at the cajp, or at 


* So sings a poet of the fifteenth century 
(Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 68). 

■ Cardinal Garampi (ap. Tirahoschi, Litter. 
Ital. I. p. 50, cd. Milano, 18*22) dates the 
origin of Corneto from the eighth or ninth # 
century of our era, and says it was first «, 
called Corgnitimi, perhaps from the abun- 
td^ace of cornels in the neighbourhood. 
AHm'm a suggests that it may have received * 
m name front tho height it occupies, which 
t erm inates in a double projection, liko tho 


Corneto was formerly much better popu- 
lated than at present, for its walls arc now 
half empty. 

2 Liv. VI. 4. (fell, Rome, I. p. 373. 

Wo have no clue whatever to the bite of 
theso .towns. The position which has been 
assj^taft to them cm the Marta, where it 
issues %om the Lake of Bolsena, and again 
at and near Norehia, is matter of mere con- 
jecture. * 

3 In Roman letters it would be — L abT* 
... & 
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the spezkria, where he would descant, with all the enthusiasm of 
his nature, on the last boar or roe-buck he had inade to bite the 
dust, or on the paintings and furniture of Etruscan tombs. 

It was owing to his antiquarian zeal, that the painted tombs on 
the Montarozzi, after remaining exposed to the wantonness of 
travellers and the ignorance of shepherds for years- — in one case 
for more than a century — were fitted with doors by order of the 
government. The keys were intrusted to a citizen of Corneto. 
This man, Ag&pito Aldanesi, after exorcising his vocation of 
c ml ode for some thirty years, departed this life in 1873, be- 
queathing his keys and his mantle to his son-in-law, Antonio 
Frangioni, who now worthily does the subterranean honours of 
the spot. 

The following is a list of the painted tombs in the Montarozzi 
now open, which I shall describe in the order in which they are 
generally visited : 


• 

DUcoveicd 

otta Querciola 

18551 

de* Caeciatori 

1873 

„ della Pulcella 

IKCm 

del Letfco Funebre .. 

1873 


del Triclinio. or G. Marzi . 1 s:i() 

dclMnrto IS, ‘{2 

., del Tifone, or G. Pompei ... 1832 

.. degli Scudi 1870 

.. del Cardinale US!)!) 

., dell’ Oreo, or di Polifcmo, 18(58 


Discovered 


Grotti del Veechio 18(1 1 

dei Vasi Dipinti 18(54 

., del Moribondo 1872 

delle Iscrizioni 1827 

del Barone 1827 

,, del Mare 1827 

,, Francesca 1833 

delle Bighe 1827 

„ del Pulcinella 1871 4 


This is a long programme ; therefore, should the visitor want 
either the time or the inclination to accomplish it, I would 
recommend him to make the following selection. (Irotta de* 
Caeciatori, G. Querciola, del Triclinio, del Morto, del Tifone, 
del Cardinale, dell* Oreo. These arc all within a mile of Corneto, 
and of easy access. But the earliest, and some of the most inte- 
resting tombs are beyond this point, and can only be reached 
on foot. The nearest are the (irotta del Veechio, and G. dei 
Vasi Dipinti ; but the most ancient of all the painted tombs is 
the Grotta delle Iscrizioni, which lies at tin; further end of the 
necropolis. Somewhat nearer to Corneto, but still in the heart 
<>f the Montarozzi, are tile Gryfta del Barone, and G. delle 
Bighe — typical tombs of their respective classes. 

My descriptions of the paintings in* these tombs may seem 

4 To theso may be added three other but not at present accessible, Wing tempo- 
nameless tombs, verv recently discovered. ruulv reclosed with earth (June, 187(5). 
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tedious to the ordinary reader, but lie who reads them on the 
spot will, I trust, accord them the merit of accuracy. The 
frequent visits I have made to Corneto, the long days I have 
spent from sunrise to sunset, 

u Hid from the world in the low-delved tombs/' 

the plaintings in many of which I have copied and coloured on 
the spot, so as to familiarise myself with all their details, and the 
attention I have paid to the subject, warrant me in laying claim 
to greater accuracy than can be attained by the observation of a 
passing tourist. 


About half a mile from Corneto, a deep pit to the right of the 
road marks the entrance to the 

( 1 ItOTT A QUKIICIOLA, 

a name derived from the owner of the ground in which the tomb 
lies. 

A descent of about twenty steps, hewn in ancient times from 
the solid rock, leads to the entrance of the tomb, which is closed 
by a modem door. This opens into a spacious chamber. The 
first impression is one of disappointment. The chamber is in the 
form of an Etruscan tomb — but where arc the paintings ? — why 
close a sepulchre with naked walls ? Presently, however, as the 
eye becomes accustomed to the gloom, figure after figure seems 
to step forth from the walls, and you perceive two rows of them, 
separated by a striped coloured ribbon — the upper row being 
nearly four feet, the lower little more than half that in height. 
In the pediment, left at each end of the chamber by the ceiling 
sloping down from the central beam, is a third row, not more 
than twelve inches high. 

The next impression is one of surprise. Can this be the 
resting-place of the dead? — Can these scenes of feasting and 
merriment, this dancing, this piping, this sporting, appertain to 
a tomb? There on the inner wall, and occupying the principal 
row, is banqueting scene — figures in richly-broidered garments 
recline on couches, feasting to the sound of the lyre and pipes; 
attendants stand around, son ib replenishing the goblets from a 
sideboard hard by; a train of dancers, male and female, beat time 
jyifhJjyelv fttfiijsto the. .notes, of the, ins.tmments^qii .which some 
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of them are also performing; while in the lower row are depicted 
field-sports, a boar-liunt being the most conspicuous. 

But observe that fond and .youthful pair on the central couch. 
The woman, of exquisite beauty, turns her back on the feast, 
and throws her arms passionately round the neck of her lover, who 
reclines behind her. The other guests quaff their wine without 
heeding them. The elegant forms of the couches and stools, 
the rich drapery, the embroidered coverlets, show this to be a 
scene of high life, and give some idea of Etruscan luxury. 5 
Even the dancers are very richly attired, especially the women, 
in figured robes of bright colours, with embroidered borders of a 
different hue. 6 A simple mantle, either the cliUtmy s or scarf, or 
the Initiation or blanket, suffices for the men ; but the attendants 
at the sideboard have unornamented tunics. The dancing-girls 
arc decorated with jewellery — earrings, necklaces, and bracelets 
— and have also a frontlet on their brows ; 7 while the men wear 
chaplets pf myrtle. A tihicen , or subulo, as the Etruscans called 
him, blowing the double-pipes, 8 and a citharista with his lyre, 
stand at one end of .the banqueting-scene, and a stibulo at the 
other; another performer of each description mingles in the 
dance. 9 All this feasting and merry-making is carried on in the 


;> Diodorus Siculus (V. p. 31 fi, ed. Rliod ) 
and lWdonius (ap. Athen. IV., c. 38) tell 
us that the Etruscans were wont twice a 
day to have a sumptuous banquet prepared, 
and to recline under flowered coverlets, 
di inking out of silver vessels of vaiious 
forms, and attended by a multitude of 
handsome slaves, magnificently apparelled. 
Each Irctux or couch in this scene lias 
beneath it the usual long stool — hyp •>- 
jintlimn or xubxdlium- and, though both 
are intended to have four legs, two only 
are repiescnted. The dogs beneath the 
couches answer to the kvvcs rpcurt^rjts of 
Homer. 11. XXIII., 173; Odyss. XVII. 
301). 

0 They woar the Ionic chiton , or long 
tunic, with short, loose sleeves ; and over 
it a shawl, in some instances the pcylox, 
ia others the lighter chhimyx. 

' It is the ampyx or xphen done — the 
same frontlet as is generally given hy ancient 
artists and poets to J uno, Diana, and the 

Muses. 

8 Varro, dc Ling. Lat. VII. 35 ; Festns, 
v. Suhulo. Doth these writers cite Ennius 


Subulo quondam marinas propter adstahat 
plagas— 

a position in which a fife-player has never, 
I believe, been found on an ancient monu- 
ment, though in a parable which Herodotus 
(I. 1 11) puts into the mouth of Cyrus, one 
is represented as playing — not preaching, 
like St. Anthony — to the fishes. Varro 
adds that the root of xuhitlo must besought 
in Etraiia, not in I.atium. Vossius went 
to the East for it, and fancied he had found 
it in the Arabic- xunbuf — spica, calamus. 
Macroluus (Saturn. TI. 1) icpiescnts this 
class of men as being proverbial for their 
indecent language — subulonis impudica et 
jinetextata verba. The pipes used hy the 
Etruscans at sacrifices were of ivory (Virg. 
Georg. II. 193), or of box-wood; those at 
public festivals, of lotus- wood, of asses’ 
Jkmes, or of silver. Win. XVL, fid. Winy 
i says these double pipes were of Phrygian 
origin. VII., 57. 

9 The union of the pipes and lyre in 
# ancient music, as exemplified in this and 
other Etruscan tombs, is frequently men- 
tioned by classic writers. Horace (Epod. 

r— .,v_ \ 
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open air, as is shown by the trees behind the festive couch, and 
alternating with the dancers ; yet the candelabrum indicates it to 
be by night. 

The biga , or two-horse chariot, over the doorway, from its 
disproportionately small size, seems hardly to belong to the 
foregoing scene, and was, perhaps, introduced merely to fill an 
awkward space ; though it may also have reference to the funeral 
games. 

To hunt the wild boar of Etruria — Tit sc us a per — was a favourite 
sport of the old Homans, 1 as it is still of their modern represen- 
tatives. From this and other ancient monuments wc learn that 
it was the delight of the Etruscans also. The bristly monster is 
here depicted brought to bay by the dogs. Men on foot and 
horseback are rushing eagerly to the attack ; the former, while 
brandishing a spear in one hand, have (in axe in the other to cut 
their way through the thickets, or to sever the boar’s head from 
his carcass. Behind these figures are the nets into whjjcli it was 
the custom to drive the game, in order to bring it to bay. Such 
a scene is described by Virgil, 2 in his usual circumstantial and 
picturesque manner, and with more conciseness, but not less 
accuracy, by Horace ; 3 and that such was the ordinary mode of 
hunting the boar and deer among the Greeks and Homans we 
have abundant evidence in ancient writers. In this lower band 
there seem to have been chariot-races also, though many figures 
have been obliterated from the wall. 

In each pediment are two warriors, with short curved swords, 
leading their horses by the bridle ; 4 and the angles are filled 
by panthers — animals frequently portrayed in Etruscan tombs, 
and generally over the doorway ; whence it has been concluded 
that they were introduced as figurative guarclians of the dead. 
But their presence in tombs may be explained by their being 

song accompanied the lyre, and a “barba- 1 Juven. Sat. I. 22 ; Stat. Silv. IV. 6, 

rian,” i e . , most probably a Lydian, the 10; Mart. VII. epig* 27 ; XII. ep. 14, V. 

pipes— as he elsewhere {Od. IV. If), 30) The boars of Umbria (Horat. Sat. II. 4, 

says — Lydis reinixto carmine tibiis. Lydian 40), and of Lucania (Sat. II. 3, 234; 8, 

was frequently used by tho ancients as sy- C) wcic also celebrated as a dish, but that 

nonymous with Etruscan, on account of the of Etruria had moro reputation, at least 

generally received tradition, that Etrurhj, than the former, for Statius says — Tuscus 
hail been colonised from Lydia, but the pipe aper generosior Umbro. 

was really of oriental origin. See Muller, 2 Virg. .En. X. 707 — 715. 

Etrusk. IV. 1, 3, p. 203. « 3 Horat. Epod. II. 31. 

None of the tnibulones in this tomb wear* 4 Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 821) 

the (popfitidf br capUtrum — the bands fas- considers these warriors to represent the 
tened behind the head, to assist the action souls of the deceased, figured in a heroic 
of blowing, by compression of the checks. and deified aspect. 
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sacred to Dionysus, who, according to the tradition which made 
him the son of Zeus and Persephone, the goddess .of death, was 
himself an infernal deity. 

This tomb was discovered in April, 1831. It is larger and 
loftier than any other sepulchre in this necropolis, whose walls 
are completely covered with paintings, 5 * and in its original state 
must have been truly magnificent; but the colours have now 
almost faded from the walls, and it is to be feared that ere long 
they will vanish entirely. They have faded very much during 
the last few years, and the stucco has also fallen from the inner 
wall, so as almost to have destroyed the banqueting-scene. 0 This 
is the more to be regretted, on account of the peculiar beauty of 
the design here exhibited, which places this among the best of 
the painted tombs of Tarquinii. In fact the design is almost 
Hellenic, yet accompanied by features purely Etruscan; Gerhard 
regards this as the most instructive monument extant for the 
history of* pictorial art in Etruria. 7 Yet though the influence of 
Greek art be manifest in this tomb, the subject is genuinely 
Etruscan. The most striking peculiarity is the presence of the 
two sexes on the same festive couch. It is evident that the fair 
one in this scene, from her amorous attitude, and from the 
absence of any other of her sex at the banquet, is as frail as fair 
— in short, that she is a lictara? But in others of these painted 
tombs women of most modest appearance are represented re- 
clining with the men. And this is rarely found in Greek works 
of art — bas-reliefs, or even painted vases. For, with all their 
refinement, the Hellenes never attained to such an elevation of 


5 It is about IS feet square, ami about 
10 feet high at the shies, and 12 to the 
central beam of the ceiling, which is with- 
out decoration. It looks S. 

b This may be owing to the action of the 
atmosphere, for it is probable that the 
colours lose some of their freshness by ex- 
posure. Oil the other hand, nothing is 
more injurious than humidity, which con- 
ceals the true colours, and ultimately effac6s 
them. To obviate its elfects, iron gratings 
are now substituted for the wooden doors 
with which the tombs were formerly closed. 

7 Ann. Instit. 1831, pp. 313, 319, 357. 
A strong Greek character is seen not only 
ln the general style of the design, but in 
the details of the drapery, the furniture, 
the crockery ; yet the high-necked bratcr 


form, nor have I ever seen its counterpart. 
The two amphora? at its side are not much 
superior in form. The folded cushion under 
the elbow of each banqueter is the vrayKw- 
vi ov of the Greeks, answci ing to the cubital 
or pidrinar of the Romans. The flowered 
bedding (avdtv^i arpufivij) of the figure in 
the coiner, is one of the articles cited by 
Posidonius (np. A then. IV. c. 38) as a proof 
of the cxtrirvagant luxury of the Etruscans. 

8 Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 347) 
nlakes her an honest woman and the wife 
of her feast- fellow. Mrs. Gray (Sep. of 
Etruria, j». 193), with a praiseworthy ten- 
derness for her sex, is blind to the amorous 
abandon of this fair Etruscan, and can see 
in her only “ an afflicted mother consoled 
by her remaining son." 
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sentiment towards the fair sex, as to raise it to an equality with 
the male. In the feeling with which they regarded, and the 
suspicion with which they treated their women, they were half- 
orientals ; the polished Athenians in this respect were even 
behind their ruder Dorian rivals. Their wives and daughters 
were never suffered to share the festive couch with their lords. 
Hctcerae alone were admitted to that equivocal honour. The 
superiority of the Romans in this point, 9 there is little doubt was 
owing to the example of the Etruscans, who as is abundantly 
proved from their monuments, as well as from history, 1 admitted 
their women to an equal place at the board. Such, however, was 
not the custom of the early Romans, for they reclined at table, 
while their women sat on chairs ; 3 and so also they used to 
represent their deities in the lectistcrnia , or sacred feasts, for the 
statue of Jupiter was laid on a couch, while those of Juno and 
Minerva, his sister-wife and daughter, were placed in a sitting 
posture. 3 f 

One peculiarity of this tomb is, that there are no chaplets 
represented, either suspended from the walls, or in the hands of 
the dancers. The colours used in these paintings are red, yellow, 
blue, grey, black, and white. It is said that when the tomb was 


9 Quern Romanorum pudet uxorera du- 
cere in convivium i . . . niulto tit aliter 

in Gruecift — triumphantly exclaims Corn, 
Nepos (priefat.). 

1 Aristot. ap. Athen. I. c. 42. That the 
B&mo custom prevailed among the Volsci 
seems proved by certain reliefs diacoveicd 
at Velletri. Theopompus (ap. cund. XII. 
C. 14), while he admits that the Etruscan 
women took their meals with the other sex, 
maligns them by saying, that it was with 
any one rather than with their own hus- 
bands. But the simple fact of tho two 
sexes reclining together at meals, must 
have appeared so outrageous a breach of 
decorum to the Greeks, who always asso- 
ciated such a position with hctxm alone, 
as to lead them naturally to regard the 
women as immodest ; just as a Persian on 
hearing of distant lands, where all the 
women go unveiled, would set them down 9 
as dead to all shame and virtue. Before 
the discovery of these p&iuted tombs, the 
union of the two sexes at the tanquet had 1 
been remarked by Micali (Italia avanti il 
dominio de’ Romani, II. j)*<86, tav. 37) on 
certain Etruscan monuments; but Inghi- 


rami (Mon. Etrus. I. p. 665) would not 
admit it — each consideiing his own view 
most flattering to his Etruscan forefather. 
“How so licentious a custom," exclaims 
Itighirami, commenting on his opponent, 
“ can be termed refinement, delicacy, and 
the elegant custom of a civilised people, as 
he declares the Etruscans to be, I leave to 
the judgment of any one who has the most 
superficial idea of decency." Yet in the 
same work (I. p. 408) he admits that both 
sexes are sculptured on Etruscan urns re- 
clining together at banquets ; but he in- 
terprets such scenes symbolically, fancying 
the men to represent heroes, the women, 
souls ! 

2 Varro, ap. Isid. Orig. XX. 11. — Viii 
discumbere r cepcrunt, mulieres sedere, quia 
tu r pis visus est in muliere accubitus. Y&ler. 
Max. II. 1, 2. 

8 Valer. Max. loc. cit. Yet Livy (V. 13) 
and Dionysius (Excerp, Mai, XII. 7) de- 
scribe Latona and Diana reclining with male 
divinities at the first lectistemium exhi- 
bited at Rome a. u. o. 355, just before the 
capture of Veii. 
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opened, nn Etruscan inscription was legible near the principal 
figures of the banquet ; but it has completely disappeared, the 
surface of the wall in this part having sadly suffered from time. 4 . 


Grotta de’ Cacciatoiu. 

On the other side of the road, and rather nearer to Corneto, 
oil a spot called the “ Calvario,” is a group of tombs. The first, 
called the “ Tomb of the Sportsmen,” was discovered in 1873. 
You descend into it by a steep passage as into the last. It has 
tvo chambers. The outer, about fifteen feet long, by ten wide, 
is surrounded by trees, or rather by a series of olive saplings, 
painted on the walls, from which are suspended fillets and chap- 
lets, ribbons in festoons, mirrors, and in one instance a bird-cage. 
Alternating with the trees are male figures, those on the left hand 
almost obliterated ; but on the opposite wall, you can distinguish 
two, each* with a cloth about his loins, engaged in a frantic dance ; 
one especially, who throws liis head back and raises his knee to 
the level of his chin, might be taken for one of the infuriated 
marabout* sometimes seen in eastern lands. On the ground 
behind him a subulo, similarly clad, but with a tutidus for a cap, 
lies on his back playing his pipes, and kicks his legs in the air as 
if beating time to his own music, or as if inspired with the fast 
and furious mirth of the dancers. Dancing figures seem origin- 
ally to have been carried all round the room, but are now almost 
obliterated, by the falling away of the surface. 

In the pediment over the door leading to the inner chamber is 
the scene which gives its name to the sepulchre. Two horsemen, 
one on a red, the other on a green steed, are represented 
returning from the chase, preceded by a man on foot, who seems 
to be pointing out the way through the thickets, and followed by 
a slave carrying the game on a pole across his shoulder, and by a 
peasant, with dogs, two of which are on the scent of a hare in the 
right-hand corner. 

The inner chamber, which is only ten feet square, displays yet 
more remarkable scenes on its walls. Here the artist, not content 

0 

4 For notices and opinions of this tomb, 9 1870, p. 63 (Jlclbig). For illustrations, 
consult Hull. Instit. 1831, p. 81-3 ; Ann. sec Mon. lut'd. Inst. I. tav. 33. Copies 
Inst. 1831, p. 313, et seq. (Gerhard) ; 1831, of these paintings are preserved in the 
p. 325 (Ruspi) ; 1831, pp. 846—359 ^Ger- 1 Museo Gregoriano at Rome, and are en- 
hard) ; 1834, p. 56 (Bunsen),; 1863, pp. graved in the work of that name, tom. I. 
348—351 (Helbig) ; 1866, p. 427 (Brunn) ; tav. CIV. 
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with the representation of the human figure and domestic animals, 
as in the other painted tombs of Etruria, exhibits his skill in the 
delineation of landscape, for he gives us three sea-side subjects, 
unique in character, and full of interest. On the wall facing the 
door is depicted a boat with a high sharp stem, and a* low bow, 
on which is painted an enormous eye, a fashion that has des- 
cended from Etruscan times to the fishermen of modem Italy. 
It is steered by a man with a broad oar ; several other figures are 
sitting or standing in the boat, and one is leaning over the bow, with 
ropes in his hand, as if he had just made a cast of his line or net. 
A dolphin is sporting in the waves around the bows, water-fowl 
are pluming themselves on the rocks, and the air is full of birch 
of different colours and species, which a man, standing on a rock 
in the foreground, is attempting to knock over with a sling. On 
the left-hand wall is a somewhat similar scene. The boat in the 
centre is occupied by throe naked men, watching a fourth who is 
plunging headforemost from a high rock into the waves. • Behind 
him is another man, climbing the cliff like a monkey, apparently 
with the intention of following suit . 5 6 The scene on the right- 
hand wall is almost obliterated, but you can distinguish a third 
boat with a man standing in the bow, and endeavouring with a 
barbed trident to harpoon not the fish, but a pair of geese. 
Here again a man standing on the rocks in the foreground is 
slinging stones at the wild-fowl which fill the air around him. 

On each side the door of this inner chamber is depicted a 
panther so frequently introduced into Etruscan sepulchres. 

In the pediment opposite the door, a fond couple are reclining 
on a couch, laid on the ground; he naked from the waist upwards; 
she, robed in red, black, and green, with a red tut ulus on her 
head, encircled with two blue chaplets. The difference of sex, as 
in all these painted tombs, is marked by the colour of the ffesh ; 
the man being depicted red, the woman white/’ She is decorated 


5 Signor Brizin, in his description of this 
tomb, thinks this man 1ms fallen into the 
sea, by the brow of the cliif giving way, 
and that the man behind him is trying to 
save hint (Hull. Inst. 1873, 1>. 82) ; but 
from the nudity of the falling figure, and 
of the men in the boat, l am inclined to 
regard this as a bathing scene. * 

6 A similar distinction in the colour of 
the sexes was observed by the Egyptians 
in their paintings. Vermilipn seems to 


rank and dignity also among more Eastern 
nations. “She saw men portrayed upon 
the wall, the images of the Chaldeans por- 
tiayed with vermilion. ... all of them 
, princes to look to, after the manner of the 
• Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their 
nativity.” Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15. Just so 
are the Assyrian sculptures coloured, now 
i in the British Museum. That it was also 
an ancient custom in Italy to represent gods 
and heroes of this red hue is evident from 
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with large round earrings, snake-bracelets, and a necklace or band 
round her throat. He also wears a necklace with large pendants 
in the shape of dogs' heads. While he holds a goblet of wine in 
one hand, he throws the other arm lovingly round her neck, 
and his bare foot also over her loins, as she turns towards him 
to offer him a chaplet. Two slave-girls, each with long hair 
hanging down her back, and each holding a chaplet, sit at the 
foot of the couch; one turns her head round to watch the 
amorous pair ; the other turns her back on the scene as if it had 
no interest for her. A youthful subulo plays his pipes by the side 
of the couch ; and at its head stands a naked slave boy, holding 
up a small black cross, perhaps a plectrum , for a lyre hangs on the 
wall behind him. In the corner a large hruter and three other 
vases rest on the ground, and a cup-bearer approaches them to 
replenish his pitcher with wine. 

The figures in this tomb arc; rudely and carelessly drawn, yet 
arc of nil. archaic style and with no lack of character. The out- 
lines are strongly marked with black. A broad band composed 
of sixteen stripes of different colours surrounds the chamber- 
beneath the roof, and from it depend garlands and chaplets of 
various hues. The ceiling is carved into a broad beam painted 
red ; and the slopes on either hand are studded with flower-like 
spots, alternating with squares. This tomb faces the S. 7 


Very near the tomb just described, but on the verge of the 
height facing the long ridge on which Tarquinii once stood, is 
another tomb, called 

Grotta della Pulcella. 

It was discovered in 1865, but reclosed, and opened again in 
November, 1873. It is enteied by a horizontal passage, forty-five 
yards in length, sunk in the rock, and opening to the N.E. 

statue of Jupiter was wont to be fresh figures on their sarcophagi testify, it was a 

painted with minium or vermilion on high conventional mode ot expressing a state of 

festivals, and that Camillas, the conqueror gloiifi cation and beatitude. Tibullus (11. 

of Veii, so bedaubed himself on his triumph. 1. 55) says the husl>andman of old was 

He adds that in his day the custom pro- ^ wont to dance beforo the gods — ininio 

vailed in Ethiopia, where all the great suffusus rubenti. 

men painted themselves of this hue ; and 7 A full description of these curious, 
the images of the gods were similarly be- ^ecnes, differing from mine in some par- 
dyed. Tho Romans doubtless derived the ticulars, is given by Signor E. Hrizio, Hull, 

custom from tho Etruscans, with whom, as Inst. 1873, pp. 70-85, and 07-98. 

these painted tombs and tho recumbent 
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You descend three steps, and find yourself in a small chamber, 
only ten feet square. In the wall opposite is a sepulchral recess, 
hollowed in the rock, just long and deep enough for a body, 
quadrangular below, but terminating above in a high-pitched 
pediment, from the apex of which a huge Gorgon’s head, with 
winged brows, greets you with bristling teeth, and out-thrust 
tongue; but whatever effect it may have had in ancient times, it 
no longer preserves the tomb from intrusion. On the inner wall 
of the niche you can discern traces of two winged genii or 
demons, holding up a veil with which to cover the corpse. On 
one side-wall hangs a casket, on the other, two fillets. Externally 
the niche is decorated with a broad egg and tongue border, and 
with a wave pattern as a fringe, and is flanked at each end by a 
short Doric column, not carved but painted. On the wall on 
either hand are two musicians, one with the lyre, the other with 
the double-pipes, as if playing to the corpse which lay in the 
niche between them. 

The side-walls of the tomb display banqueting-seenes, each 
wall having two couches, on which recline pairs of opposite sexes, 
distinguishable not merely by their costume, but by their com- 
plexion. The men are bare to the waist, and wear garlands of 
myrtle leaves round their brows. The women wear yellow trans- 
parent chitonc8, s or chemises, spotted with black, and red imUla 
with rich borders of other colours. All have frontlets of gold, 
and are decorated also with earrings, snake-bracelets, and neck- 
laces of different patterns ; one especially, a deep network of gold 
terminating in tassels, is worthy of attention from lady visitors. 
The stragula, or coverlets, are white or blue bordered witli red, 
or red bordered with blue. The cushions of the couches are of 
chequers alternating with meander patterns, in broad vertical 
bands. Beneath the couches are low footstools as usual. 

On the first couch on the left-hand wall the gentleman holds 
a lyre, and lifts his right hand as if to strike its chords. His 
companion holds up both her hands, either to beat time to his 
music, or to testify her enjoyment. Notice the unnatural length 
of her fingers, an archaicism in Etruscan art. Her hair is red, 

8 Yellow, or saffron-coloured gowns were 4 part in the festivals of Diana, wore dresses 
much worn by htUtrx in Greece (Aristopb. of the same hue (Lys. 645). Crocus, or 

Lysist. 44 ; Eccles. 879 ; Thesmoph'. 253), saffron, in fact, seems to have been the 

and also by married women when they * colour most attractive to a Greek eye, aud 

wished to allure their husbands (Aristopb. most in fashion for full dress in the time 

Lys. 219). Young girls also/ when taking of Aristophanes. 
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but her eye deep black, of that almond form so much admired in 
Spain and the hast. At the foot of the couch stands a naked 
boy with wine-jug and drinking-bowl, ready to minister to the 
wants of the revellers. The scene is continued on the wall 
flanking the door, where are traces of another slave, jug in hand, 
at a table or sideboard. 

Thd youth on the next couch holds a phiala over his head, 
tilting it to show that he has quaffed its contents, ,J while his lady, 
who is fair, with blue eyes and auburn hair, stretches one hand 
towards him in approbation. At the foot of this couch stands a 
pretty little girl, from whom the tomb has received its modern 
appellation. She has black hair and eyes, charming features, 
and a graceful figure ; her bosom is bare, but her yellow tunic 
descends to her heels without concealing her red boots. She 
holds a hantharus in one hand, and points with the other to her 
mistress, as if to call her attention to the goblet of wine. 

On tlie first couch on the opposite wall the lady is offering 
fruit or an egg to her mate, and both have their hands uplifted, 
as if iu exultation. On the adjoining couch the man is chucking 
his fair companion under the chin, but she does not resent the 
liberty, for though chiding him coquettishly witli one hand, she 
rests the other on his body. His face shows a pentimento. A 
female slave standing at the foot of the couch, and stretching out 
both arms to her mistress, completes the scene. The trees 
behind the couches show these revels to take place in the open 
air. On each side of the door is depicted a sideboard with vases 
— the complement to the feast. The ceiling is painted with four 
longitudinal beams down the middle, and with rafters on either 
slope. The figures in this tomb, though somewhat archaic, 
are very carefully drawn, and cannot be later than the fifth 
century, b.c. 1 

A little beyond the last tomb, is another, discovered in 1878, 
which has received the name of 

Grotta dkl Letto Fuxebre, 

or “ Tomb of the Funeral Bier, J*' from the most prominent object 

9 This phitda is decorated with a leaf 1 A*i excellent description and able cri- 
pattern, which throws light on Certain cu- > ticiam of the paintings in this tomb are 
rious disks in the inner chamber of the given by Signor K, JLirizio, Bull. Inst^ 1873, 
Orotta Campana, Veii, proving them to re- pp. 98-101. 
present drinking-bowls, See p. 41. 
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depicted on its walls, x This is a couch of extraordinary Bize, 
uhich almost fills the wall facing the entrance. It is not the low 
bed, on which the dead or dying man is represented as stretched 
in two other tombs in this necropolis, but an elevated bier or 
catafalque, cn which a body might lie in state. But there is no 
corpse here depicted ; the couch is empty, although a pair of 
double cushions suggest that it was prepared for two bodies, 
which is further indicated by a conical crown or tntulus , bound 
with a garland of ivy or laurel leaves, resting on each cushion. 
Beneath the bier is the usual footstool. 

At the head of the bier, two men half draped, wearing green 
garlands round their brows, and long torques of ivy leaves about 
their necks, are carousing at a banquet, attended by two naked 
slaves ; while an aulctris , with black hair, a yellow band round 
her head, and a ca pint rum tied over her mouth, stands at the other 
end of the bier, playing the double pipes , 3 * * * * the instruments them- 
selves being obliterated from the wall. 1 

On either side-wall is a banqueting scene, but the revellers, 
though of opposite sexes, are here kept distinct ; on the right 
are two men, half draped ; on the left, three women, decorated 
with chaplets and torques, wearing yellow gowns, and red mantles. 
The men are served by boys, but the ladies are waited on by a 
female slave, in yellow chiton and red tutulns, who, while bringing 
them a jug of wine and a goblet, is stopped on her way by a slave 
of the opposite sex, who admiringly chucks her under the chin. 
A youthful siihuto stands at a cypress tree, playing his double 
pipes. A girl dances to his music, footing it in a quaint attitude, 
wliicli finds its counterpart in the Grotta del Triclinio . 8 Next, 
a Pyrrhichistes, with helmet, shield, and spear, is suggestive of 
an armed race or dance. A discobolus , nearly nude, follows, 
about to hurl his quoit, and there are other figures which, from 
the exfoliation of the surface, are no longer intelligible, though 
one exhibits much energy and excellent design. The scene 
terminates with two steeds on the wall to the left of the entrance, 
ridden by nuked youths. 

The banquet is represented as under shelter, which is indicated 

by festoons of white curtains, bordered with red, supported on 

* 

3 Tiiis is the only instance among the Etruscan sarcophagi and vases, 

wall-paintings of Tarqninii of a flute-player • J Her costume also resembles that of the 

lieing furnished with a caputrum , although crotulUtria in the G. Triclinio, differing 

they are so represented in several painted only in having a circular disk or brooch, 

tombs at Chiusi, and not unfrequently on red and yellow, on her bosom. 
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each side-wall by a blue column, over which the curtains hang. 
Two similar columns support the tent over the bier. All the 
other figures are represented in the open air, as is shown by the 
trees, and by the double row of ivy leaves with berries, in the 
band over their heads, which is interrupted only by the curtains. 

On the right-hand wall, next the festive couch, is a group 
of figures on foot. A half naked mail is dancing with frantic 
abandon to the music of the double pipes, played l>y -a bov at a 
cypress tree. Then there is a gigantic pugilist, who, with 
one arm raised over his head, is striking a violent blow, while, 
with the other held out in advance, lie parries the attack of his 
adversary. But no foe is visible ; and it may be that lie is exult- 
ing in his victory over another naked man behind him, who holds 
something, perhaps a sponge, to his nose, as if he had already 
received a smasher, for which he is comforted by a male slave, 
who is waiting ou the revellers. Next to the pugilist, a pair of 
horses aiye being harnessed to a hunt; the first, a grey steed, is 
caressed by the lad, who stands at bis head, while liis groom 
attaches him to the pole ; the other, a black horse, is awaiting 
liis turn. Another h'uja, on the wall flanking the door, is ready 
for the contest. Behind the first hiya, a row of trees, more like 
blue paddles on long red stems, probably marks the spina of the 
hippodrome. The horses are remarkably well drawn, and their 
points carefully displayed. The red horse in the second biya 
especially, is formed like a blood-horse of to-day, with fine head 
and neck, head well put on, straight crupper, and deep quarters, 
and carries both head and flag like an Arab. In the pediments 
are the usual pair of panthers, or cats, each watching a bird over 
its head. The band of figures is about twenty-six inches in height. 
Beneath it, encircling the tomb, is a large wave-pattern, painted 
black, with fish, alternately blue and red, plunging above it. The 
decorations of the ceiling, as well as of the walls, so closely 
resemble those of the adjoining Grotto del Tridinio, and some 
of the figures also bear so near a resemblance, that it is difficult 
to resist the impression that the tombs have been painted by the 
same hand. There is nothing in the style of art opposed to this 
view, although there is rather less arclmieism in this than in the 
neighbouring tomb, yet not mors than may be explained by the 
difference of style at distinct periods of the same artist s lite. 
■1 he design certainly betrays a > freer hand ; the attitudes are 
niflre easy and natural, so in parts is the drapery, hut there is 
hardly the same careful and conscientious delineation of details. 
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The blue in this tomb is remarkably brilliant, while in the 
Triclinio it is the colour that has most faded. Certain of the 
figures show a strong approximation to the Greek, the discobolus 
for instance, and the draped figure next him, but most of the 
others are purely Etruscan in character. 4 The tomb faces S.S.W. 


Close to the tomb just described is the 

Grotta i>el Tiuclixio, 

called also from the owner of the ground, Grotta Marzi, but it 
is better known by the former designation. It was discovered in 
1880, by Manzi and Fossati. 5 

The first peep within this tomb is startling, especially if the 
sun’s rays happen at the moment to enter the chamber, which 
they do in the course of the afternoon. Such a blaze of rich 
colour on the walls and roof, and such life in the figures that 
dance around ! In truth, the excellent state of preservation — the 
wonderful brilliancy of the colours, almost as fresh after three or 
four and twenty centuries, as when first laid on — the richness of 
the costumes — the strangeness of the attitudes — the spirit, the 
vivacity, the joyousness of the whole scene— the decidedly Etrus- 
can character of the design, distinct from the Greek and yet in 
certain points approximating to it — render this one of the most 
interesting tombs yet opened in Etruria. 

The paintings in subject, character, and arrangement, are very 
similar to those in the Grotta Querciola, hut there is only a single 
band of figures. Here are the same scenes of joy and festivity ; 
the banquet at the upper end ; the dances on the side-avails ; and 
on each side of the door a man on horseback. The broad beam 
of the ceiling is painted with ivy leaves and berries ; the slopes 
are chequered with black, red, blue, yellow, and white. Where the 
painting has suffered, it is not so much from the colours fading, as 

4 Signor llrizio, who has written an able in the centre, and 6 ft, 3 in. at the sides, 
criticism on these paintings, is of opinion The height of the figures is about 3 ft. 6 in. 
that in this, among the painted tombs of The floor of the inner half of the tomb i» 
Corneto, you may first recognise decided raised in a dais, about 2 or 3 inches high, 
traces of Greek influence upon Etruscan , in one comer of which are four holes, 
art, there being some figures conceived and marking the place of the sarcophagus, 
designed on principles quito opposed to which was found in it. Fow of the painted 
Etruscan art, and which are decidedly Hel-* toinlw on this site seem to have been family 
lenic. Hull. Inst. 1873, p. 102. sepulchres, which predominate over those 

* This tomb faces H. by W. Its dimensions for individuals in most of the Etruscan 
arc 15 ft. by 11 ; nearly 8 ft. in height cemeteries 
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jatlp Queroiola tomb, as from the stucco peeling from the wall, 
attd from Streams of a semi-transparent deposit from the rock 
its#, which has obliterated a considerable portion of the banquet ; 
but there still remain, little impaired, two figures of opposite 
sexes, reclining on a couch, attended by a female servant with an 
(ilabaatos, or pot of ointment, and a bov with a wine-jug, while 
a mbulo stands in one corner playing the double-pipes. The 



0 It. 

f'lTKARISTA AND SMTATKTX, GROTTA URL TRICLINIO. 


man on the second conch is almost obliterated ; and of the single 
male figure on the third couch, hardly a fragment is now to be 
traced. The sex of the figures is distinguishable by the colour ; 
that of the men is a deep red ; that of the women, being left 
unpainted, is of the ground-colour of tin* wall — a rich creamy 
white. This distinction holds in all the tombs; and is also 
made on the painted vases of the Second or Archaic Greek style, 
where the female flesh is always painted white. In front of each 
coucli is an elegant tmpeza or four-legged table, bearing dishes 
full of refreshments ; and beneath are a cock, a partridge, and a 
cat. Depending from the ceiling above the banquet are chaplets 
of different colours. 0 

fl An erudite explanation of the paintings , cakes sweet ^ine, eggs, sesame -cakes, 
of this tomb is given by Professor (lerhard, ointment, a chaplet, ami a female flutc- 
Ann. Instit. 1831, p. 337—340. In illus- player;’— 

tration of the analogy between the banquets , < A|M)TW> ffiis, U, wan*, 

»t the weeks anil Etruscans, he quotes M - a v\rirpls. 

Ainphis (ap. Atlien. XIV. c. 49), who do- 

scribes a ban mint « r»h » pLa fliifA.-nl.ivnr i* not here of the fair sex. 

of fllfftAVurti n,. Irxm.o 0 
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Each couch, it will be observed, is covered wi%a cloth, on 
which the cushions are laid; and each figure lies under a 
separate coverlet, differing in this respect from th$ -recorded 
custom of the Etruscans. 7 . , 

Much more animated is the action of, the dancers in this toml> 
than in the Querciola. There are five of them on each wall, 

males and females alternating, sepa- 
rated by trees, with birds amid the 
foliage. Their steps are regulated 
by the lyre and pipes played by two 
of the men, and by the castanets 
rattled by one of the women. 8 All 
enter heartily into the spirit of the 
dance ; but here, as now-a-days, 
woman asserts her right to excel, 
and the nymphs step out more 
merrily than their partners ; espe- 
cially one, who with head thrown 
back and hands raised, betrays true 
Tcrpsichorean abandon , and might , 
pass for some Oaditana pueUa— 

ETRUSCAN DANCING-GIRL. S01Ue “ lovely gill of CftdiZ ” Of till* 

nor is this so general on Etruscan as on people of modern Europe. Thus the “Copa 

Greek monuments, though instances occur Synsca,” attulmted to Virgil, fras— 

in the iminteil toml* of this mine ncero- „ Cri|( mh mtido lIocta nlllvere ] a t.,s." 
polis, of women Mowing the tdnw pan*. <■ 

tierlmrd (loc. cit. p. 340) declares that all So the scnatoual youths of Rome in carl£P 
the figures in this tomb wear garlands of times were wont to dance— erntalagestanto 

myrtle, .and so they- are represented in the — Maeroh. Saturn. II. 10. The castanets 
copies in the Vatican and llritish Museums of the ancients were of various materials— 
(cf. Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 327), but no signs wood, shell, brass, or sometimes of split 
of such garlands have I been able to per- reed. Nubian, v. xpira \ov. Kustath. a<l 
ceive. Pei liaps, lieing blue, they have Iliad. XI. 100. Those of the Etruseajw 
faded from the wall, like the leaves of the seem never to have varied from the straigit 
trees in this tomb. In the above woodcuts form shown in this tomb ; though on the 
the figures are represented without chaplets, vases, which, however, represent Greek 

an they now apiiear on the walls. lather than Etruscan life, they have some- 

7 Aristotle (up. A then. I. c. 42) records times the extremities crooked. On the 

that the Etruscans reclined at their ban- bronzes they are of the SjMne form as in 

quets under the same hi math with their this tomb (Ann. Inst. 1830, p. 04; M° n * 

wives. The ipdnov in this sense is the Jned. Inst. II. tav. XXIX.); and in the 
same as the arpupa, and is equivalent to % Tomb of the Tarquins, at Cervctri, they 
the pallium , draff id a, or draynlum of the are also like these, and are painted on the 

Romans. The undercovering of tlje couch wall as if suspended over the head of a 

was probably designated wipiarpupa. x corpse. Crotalon was used by the Greeks 

8 Castanets —crotala— were used at the as a term of reproach, equivalent to our 
dances of the Greeks and Romans, by whom “ rattle,” or “ chatterliox.” Kurip. Oycl. 

t.hn Trr^Tr kYffi 1 iV (vnifi v;TmiYtP~£t) Vomit br uie\araiun». fl w.v.» 
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olden time* The attitudes, as in many archaic Greek and 
Etruscan designs, are sometimes unnatural and unattainable, 
which arises from the inability ot the artist to foreshorten- — the 
limbs and features being represented in profile, even when the 
body is in full.® The iorm ol the hands, too, is remarkable — 
lingers of such undainty length are seen only in the most 
archaic painted tombs of Etruria, though general on black- 
figured vases of the Archaic style, and also in the early bronze 
figures of Etruscan deities. Most of the dresses of both sexes 
are transparent, representing some light material, which shows 
the forms beneath ; but in a display of this sort these ancient 
Taglionis and Ceritos cannot rival those of modern days. 
The richness of the borders of the garments, and the strange 
stiffness and regularity of the folds, arc quite Etruscan. So 
also is the physiognomy of the figures. Yet there is something 
Jewish in the female profiles. Mark this, ye seekers of the Ten 
Tribes ! , The cheeks show that a high colour was as much 
admired in Italy in former days as at present ; and probably the 
Etruscan fair ones, like the Greek and Homan, heightened their 
charms with rouge. 

It is worthy of remark that all the women in this tomb, even 
the slave who is waiting oil the banqueters, are decently robed. 
So it is in the other tombs ; and this tends to belie the charge 
brought against the Etruscaris by the Greeks, that the men 
were waited on by naked handmaids . 1 No such representation 
lias been found on any Etruscan painting or relief yet dis- 
covered ; on the contrary, the women are draped with more than 
Greek modesty . 3 Only in one tomb in this necropolis, that ol 
the Scrofa Nera, is a woman depicted with bosom bare. The 
Etruscans may not have been better than their neighbours in 
such matters, hut any reproach of this sort comes from the 
Greeks with a very bad grace. 

It is evident that this tomb is of earlier date than the 
Querciola. That show's the dominance, this the partial influence 

An awkward instance of this may he need not icfcr ; the Thessalian women au* 
observed in the female attendant behind described by Persicus dancing at banquets 
the couch, whose body is in full, but head naked, or with a veiy scanty cuveiing (ap. 
and feet in profile, and turned in opposite # 'Athen. XIII. c. 8(1). The maidens of Chios 
directions. The left foot of the dancing wiestled naked with the youths in the 
h r iil in the w'oodcut on p. 320 is the only gymntifium, which Athenians (XIIT. 20) 
instance of foreshortening in this tomb. , pronounces to be “a beautiful sight.” And 

1 Timieus ap. Athen. XII. c. 14 ; IV. at the marriage feast of Uaranus the Marc- 

c. 38. (Ionian, women tumblers performed naked 

2 To the nudity of the Spartan women I before the guests. Athen. IV. 3. 

Vol. r. 
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only of Greek art. Gerhard considers that “ with all the 
delicacy of the ornaments, and all the archaic Greek character 
of the design, there is still an awkwardness about the former, 
and a rudeness in the latter, which mark these paintings as 
imitations of the Greek, spoilt in the execution ." 3 The wood- 
cuts, which are faithful transcripts of copies carefully made from 
the originals with the camera hicula , speak for themselves on 
this point. 

Every one, on entering these tombs, must be struck with the 
inappropriateness of such scenes to a sepulchre ; but happily for 
us we regard them from the high vantage-ground of Christianity, 
and our view is not bounded by a paradise of mere sensual 
gratification. If we cast ourselves back into antiquity and 
attempt to realise the sentiments and creed of a Greek, Etruscan, 
or Roman, we shall perceive how well such scenes as this repre- 
sent, or at least typily, the state of bliss on which a departed 
spirit was supposed to have entered. They believed in the 
materiality of the soul ; and their Elysium was but a glorilica- 
tion of the present state of existence ; the same pursuits, 
amusements, and pleasures they had relished in this life they 
expected in the next, but divested of their sting, and enhanced 
by increased capacities of enjoyment. To celebrate the great 
event, to us so solemn, by feasting and joviality, was not with 
them unbecoming. They knew not how to conceive or represent 
a glorified existence otherwise than by scenes of the highest 
sensual enjoyment . 4 

The funeral feast is still kept up by the most civilised pagans 
of our own day, the Chinese, and even by certain people of 
Christendom, — by such as on account of their isolated position, 
or of national prejudices, have adhered most closely to the 
customs and usages of antiquity. The wakes of the Celtic races 

3 Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 319. super silieem positac (cwiiip) — hcoau^o tlie 

4 The funeral feast in honour of the (lend meal was spread upon the rooks. If the 

was called l>y the Greeks vcKpititnrvov, or upper and open chamber in the tombs of 
irtplSciirpov, the latter term being applied, Castel d’Asso and Norchia were tor the 
it may be, from the feast being held “round funeral feasts, it well illustrates this ety- 
about ” the sepulchre, though some would mology. That the ancients did hold these 

derive it from the position of the guests' # feasts in the open air, and among the 
or make it equivalent to a circvmpolutio. tombs, is pretty evident. At Pompeii a 

The Romans held a similar feast, an^l called triclinium for such purposes stands in the 

it silicernium (Festus, tub voce) the ctymo- f midst of the sepulchres. Lucian (do Luctu. 
logy of which word is uncertain ; though p. 813, ed. 161 5) tells us that the fea^t 

Servlus (ad JEn. V. 92) suggests a very was held to comfort the relatives of the 

robable one —tiliccmium quasi tilicenium . deceased, and induce them to take food. 
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of our own land have in all probability an identity of origin— 
in feeling at least— -with the funeral feasts of the Greeks, 
Etruscans, and Romans. 

Dances, among the ancients, had often a direct religious 
meaning and application, and were introduced at sacrifices to- 
gether with songs in honour of the Gods . 5 Music, to our ideas, 
is hardly consistent with a scene of mourning, yet it might be 
solemn and dolorous. That such was intended to be its cha- 
racter in this case, the accompanying figures forbid us to 
suppose; it must have been lively and animated, in harmony 
with the action of the dancers. But on other Etruscan monu- 
ments it seems to have been of a different character. Not a few 
bas-reliefs represent the prrefica, or hired mourners, wailing over 
a corpse, beating their breasts and tearing their hair, while a 
aubuln chimes in with his double-pipes. 

It may be questioned whether such scenes arc emblematical 
of the Idiss of the departed, or representations of the actual 
feasts held in their honour ; 6 in cither case there can be no 
doubt that they arc truthful delineations of Etruscan costumes 
and manners. I am inclined to a descriptive interpretation, 
admitting at the same time the symbolical character of certain 
objects, some of which were probably introduced on that account 
at the actual feasts. It seems to me, however, quite unnecessary 
to regard all the pictorial furniture of these tombs as symbolical, 
as some have done. In this case, for instance, the trees which 
alternate with the dancers, are most probably introduced merely 
to indicate that the festivities were held in the open air ; 7 and 
the animals seem only ornamental accessories, or whims of the 

0 Flato, dc Leg. VII. 799. Tibul. II. 1, the dancing of the Gieeks, and what portly 
• r >6. (juintil. 1. 11. Of this character wcie effected hy words, dancing told by move- 
the Oorybantian, or armed dances of Fhrygi.i ments. Becker, Chaiieles, sc. VI. 
m honour of Cybclo ; the Hyporclicma and 0 Mirali (Mon. Ined. p. 3ti4) views them 
Goranos in honour of Apollo (see Muller, as symbolical. Gcihuid (Ann. Inst. 1831, 
Dor. II. 8, 14) ; and the Salian dances of p. 321) thinks the dances .symbolize the 
the Etruscans and Romans in hononr of welcome given to the deceased in the abodes 
Mais. The Dionysiac, though also religious, of the blessed ; and is of opinion that these 
^ere peculiar in their mimetic character— festive scenes lepresent the bliss of souls in 
in representing the deeds of the god. Scr- the other world. (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 34(5, 
vnis (ad Virg. Eclog. V. 73) gives us the ,3f>0). 

philosophy of Bacred dancing among the • 7 The trees are either olives, known by 

ancients: — “hiec ratio est, quod mil lam their small black berries, or myitlcs, or 
majores nostri partem corporis esse voluc- the loins, or ivy, now represented only by 
n,nt > non sentiret religionem : nam • large black l>eri ies, the shrubs to which 
cantus ad animum, saltatio ad inobilitatem they were attached having almost entirely 
pertinct corporis.” The bodily expression faded from the walls. 

-^CDtjment W^s the psnAnea nf.g.11 
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artist. The known relation of the panther to Bacchus is sugges- 
tive of a funeral signification of the two over the doorway, and 
the same may be said of the ivy which surrounds the room in a 
broad band above the heads of the figures; but why seek a 
symbolic interpretation in the cat and domestic fowls gleaning 
the crumbs of the feast, or in the cats and birds among the 
trees, or in the hare and fox at their feet ? The men on horse- 
back seem introduced by a sort of pictorial synecdoche — a portion 
being put for the whole— to indicate the races which usually 
formed part of the funeral entertainments . 8 

Bid not the archaic character of the paintings in this and 
similar tombs of Tarquinii, forbid us to assign to them so 
recent a date, the frequent occurrence of Bacchic emblems might 
lead to the supposition that these festive scenes represent the 
Dionysia, which were imported from Greece into Etruria about 
two hundred years before Christ, and thence introduced into 
Borne . 9 r 

The colours in this tomb are black, deep red, or maroon, 
light red, blue, and yellow. In few of the painted tombs in 
tliis necropolis do we meet witli green. All the colours, except 
the blue which in the leaves of the trees has much faded, retain 
their original brilliancy ; and it must be remembered that three 
or four-and-twenty centuries have elapsed since they were laid on, 
and that they are on the bare rock, the natural creamy hue of 
which forms the ground to the whole. Damp does not seem here- 
to have affected them as in some other tombs . 1 

I have said that the colours were laid on the bare rock. The 
surface of this, however, has undergone some preparation. 
The rock is a calcareous stone, of tertiary formation, full of 
minute marine substances. Tt is soft, even plastic when damp, 
but acquires a considerable degree of hardness on exposure to 


8 Gerhaid, as already mentionct I, p. 303, 
regards such mounted figures to be emblems 
of the souls of the defunct. The birds are 
thought by M. Lajard (Ann. Inst. 1833, p. 

510- 98) to l>c emblematical of gods, such being 
the usual mode of expressing divinity on the 
ancient monuments of the East, lie finds ' ( 
a sacred or funeral symbol in each of the 
animals in thistomh, and says that gibbons 
tied to trees, as in this scene, have a re- ( 
ligious meaning in Persia. M. Lajard 
perceives still further oriental analogies in 


whom he declares to be similar, in their 
attitudes and costume, to the bayaderes oi 
modem Persia. 

» Liv. XXXIX. 8. 9. 

1 Kuspi (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 328) main- 
tains that the dam]) has been a preservative 
of the colours. He remarks, that when the 
sun enters this tomb, and dries the surface 
of the wall, the figures in tliat part appear 
more natural and beautiful than the rest, 
because they then lose their extreme depth 
of colour, aud aequiro just the tint the 
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the atmosphere. Where the surface of the wall has crumbled 
away, it is evident that it is composed of a stucco, scarcely 
differing in texture and colour from the rock itself. It seems to 
be made of the finer particles of the rock, sifted and plastered 
over the coarser surface, and subsequently dried and indurated, 
perhaps by artificial heat. The colours were laid on a l franco * 
These remarks apply to all the painted tombs of this necropolis, 
except those of the Typhon, the Cardinal, and the Orcus, which 
are stuccoed with a different material. 


Camera del Monro. 

About a hundred yards beyond the Grotto del Tridinio is 
another painted tomb called “The Dead Man’s Chamber,” dis- 
covered in 18132. 

Most of the tombs hitherto described contain festive scenes ; 
but here is a painting of another character. On one of the side- 
walls, tlie body of a hoary-bearded man in red drapery is seen 
stretched on an elegant couch, and a \oung woman standing on 
the stool by liis bedside, leans over him, apparently in the act 
of drawing liis hood over his eyes.'* A man stands at the bottom 
of the couch, and seems with one hand to be pulling the clothes 
over the old man’s feet, while he raises the other to his head, 
according to the conventional yet natural mode of expressing 
grief among the Etruscans, lkdiind him stands another man, 
who with more violent gestures appears to he manifesting his 


2 So thinks Ruspi ; and Mr. Ainslcy, 
who has paid great attention to these 
paintings, is of the same opinion. “From 
the circumstance,” he says, “of the colour 
Iniishing off on the slightest contact, it 
might he concluded that the paintings ate 
m distemper, Imt the pi oof is by no means 
complete, for a stain is left, inwuid, and 
the whole substance of the stucco is so de- 
cayed as to ml) off with great facility ; the 
outline also is frequently tiaccablo,sci atclied 
in the stucco, which would have boon un- 
necessary in distemper.” Otto Dormer 
declares himself unable to fuul any i«iint- 
ings in these tombs executed in distemper, # 
4ind pronounces all that he examined to lie 
in freseo. Bull. Inst. 1869, p. 205. 

For details and criticisms of the paint- 9 
ings in this tomb see Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 
231 ; Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 324 (Riwpi) ; 
1631, p. 327 ; 1831, pp. 337-346, 359- 


361 ((icihaid) ; Bull. Tnst 1831, p. 5 ; 
Aim. Inst 1863, pp. 317 352 (Holbig) ; 
i860, pp. 426-7 (Hi min) ; I87<>, pp. 58.63 
(Helhig). The ciiticisms of the last two 
w i itei s .ue pin tnulaily \aluuhlc. For illiis- 
t i.i lions, see Mon. Died. Inst. 1. lav. XXXII. 
Mus. (Degoi J. tav. Oil. Uood copies of 
these paintings aio m the lintish Museum, 
but the colouring is too haul and eiude, 
and in pails intoned, paiticulaily m the 
absent e ot the distinction between the sexe**. 
Mis (Day also lias given a plate of these 
paintings (Sepuh hies of Ktiuua, p. 188), 
but mat uuute and cbaiacteilcss in outline, 
and of iiuagmaiy coloiuing throughout. 

J Tins is the figure which Mis. (Day 
(Sepql. of Ktruiiu, p. 69) likens to a 
Capuchin monk, fiom the cowled tunic 
in which he is dressed. But cuculliw non 
fttrit momu-funn. It is as much like the 
I/or nous of Barbary. 
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sorrow in u similar manner, 4 — if he be not discing— a supposition 
which his attitude and the analogy of other ifigures in this tomb 
seem to favour. A third man, faho ‘stands at the head of the 
couch, has also his hand to his head. The precise attitudes and 
meaning of these figures it is impossible now to determine, owing 
to the dilapidated state of these paintings, but two of them at 
least appear to be giving manifestations of deep sorrow. 

Turn to the other walls of the tomb, and the scene changes from 
grave to gay in an instant ! Here all is tipsy dance and jollity ! 
These naked men, crowned with chaplets, and dancing with 
Bacchanalian frenzy, seem unconscious of, or indifferent to, 
the mournful scene adjoining. On the inner wall, one fellow is 
playing the fife , 5 though not moderating his saltatory action a 
whit on that account ; the other is brandishing a kylix or Hat 
bowl, which he appears to have just emptied,, but a large krater 
of wine stands at his feet, whence lie may replenish it at pleasure. 
Of the two figures on the adjoining wall, one is in tl\p act of 
quaffing from a similar bowl ; the other is whirling a chaplet in 
his hand ; and all four, though torn into fragments and almost 
destroyed by time, display in their disjecta membra such feats of 
capriole agility, that the seeker for Celtic analogies might declare 
them to be dancing an Irish jig or a Highland reel. Similar 
chaplets are represented hanging from the wall around the 
chamber, even over the death-bed, and some are seen suspended 
from the olive-trees which alternate with the dancers, and from 
the handles of the k rater. 

The fourth wall of this tomb has no paintings beyond the 
usual pair of panthers in the pediment. In the corresponding 
position on the opposite wall are two pavti-eoloured lions and 
two blue pigeons, probably introduced as mere ornaments ; or, if 
symbolical, perhaps representing the ministers of death about to 
seize the soul. 

You are struck with the archaic character of the paintings in 
this tomb, compared with those in the Querciola and Triclinia. 


* He has been described as placing a 
chaplet on his head (Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 
213) ; and so lie is represented in the 
restored copies in the Gregorian and 
British Museums. The other two male 
figures in this scene may l>e striking their 
brows to betoken grief. 

8 The tibia is here introduced in one of 
the three occasions on which it was fre- 
quently used, according to Ovid (Fast. VI. 


057) by the early inhabitants of Italy : — 

Cantabat funis, cantabat tibia ludis ; 
Cantabat mustis tibia funenbus. 

« 

We have already seen it represented at 
games and scenes of festivity. Here it is 
i an accompaniment to the mourning of sur- 
vivors over the corpse. Instances of its 
employment at such Beenes are not unfre- 
quent on Etruscan bas-reliefs. 
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This character is most strongly marked in the physiognomy, in 
the eyes, which are always full though the face be in profile, in 
the shape of the heads, in the cut of the beards, and in the 
contour of the bodies of the dancers. You may observe this 
archaic character particularly in the figure of the woman, in her 
stiff, ungainly form, and may remark that her dress differs from 
that of the females in the two said tombs, principally in her hair 
hanging down in long braids, and in her long and sharp-toed 
boots. Her name, written in Etruscan characters over her head, 
is 44 Thanattkil,”* and its similarity to that above the old man 
44 Thanarseia,” together with the duties she is performing, seems 
to mark her as a relative, probably his daughter. The two men 
at the foot of the couch are now anonymous, but the third has 
the inscription 44 Enel ” above him, which formed, however, but 
a portion of his name. 

This is one of the earliest tombs yet discovered at Tarquinii, 
second in point of antiquity to the 44 Tomb of the Inscriptions ” 
alone. The art is purely Etruscan, without any traces of 
Hellenic influence. 

It is also one of the smallest of the painted sepulchres of Tnr- 
quinii; indeed, it is rare to meet with tombs of such confined 
dimensions . 6 7 The colours, in as far as they are preserved, 
retain all tlieir original depth, but the surface of the wall is 
greatly dilapidated. The flesh of the males is a very deep red, 
save that of the corpse, which is paler, perhaps intentionally so 
represented. That of the woman, as usual, is left uncoloured. 
The average height of the figures is about two feet and a half . 8 


(rltOTTA DLL TlFONH. 

About sixty paces farther on, in a pit of more than ordinary 
depth, is the entrance to the 4 ‘ Cave of the Typhon ” or, as it is 


6 The Etruscan letters arc very small, 
and have almost faded from the wall. A 

'cry slight alteration — the insertion of one 
•stroke and the omission of another— would 
make her namo “Thanachvil,” which by 
metastasis might he “ Tliancliavil,” tlu* 
known Etruscan form of Tanaquil- a name 
which is not of unfrequent occurrence on 
monuments of this antiquity. 

4 K w only 8 ft. square, 5 ft. high at 
the sides, and somcw'hat more than 6 ft. in 


] tainted red, and is lepiesonted as resting 
on a huge double inmlillmn 01 bracket of 
the same colour, 111 the pediment. The 
tnluh faces S W. 

8 A plate of the scenes in this tomb will 
■he found in Moti. Incd. Inst. II. tav. ‘2; 
also in Mus. Gicgor. I. tav. XCIX. Copies, 
of the size of the ouginals, exist in the 
Giegohan Museum at ltome, and m tho 
lh itish Museum. For criticisms, sec Ann. 
Inst. 1803, pp. 342 3 (Helbig) ; 1SJ6, p. 
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otherwise called, the " Tomb of the Pompeys,” — G rotta i>e’ 
Pompej — discovered in 1832. Before the door arc vestiges of a 
small antechamber, with a shaft to ; descend from the ground 
above, as in the tombs of Civita Castellana and Falleri. 

The door is opened — and, oh ! the gloom of this dark- walled 
cavern ! — the blackness, the solemn silence, the sepulchral damp, 
chill and awe the senses and oppress the spirits. It is a very 
Tartarus after the gay, Elysian air of the tombs you have just 
quitted. 

Cemia, custodia qualis 

Vcstibulo scdcat ? facies quoo liniina servet ? 

No Fury, no Cerberus, no panther even, nor lion, mounts guard 
at the door of this Oreus, but the stone figure of a grand, though 
rude old Lucumo, decked with fillet and torque, reclines just 
within the entrance — the first object that meets your eye when 
the door is opened. 

Descend these half-dozen steps to the floor, light vour tapers, 
and look around. This tomb differs in many respects from those 
you have already seen. It is of considerable size ; ,J its flat roof 
is supported in the centre by a massive square pillar ; and a triple 
tier of benches, all hewn from the living rock, surrounds the 
chamber. In fact it more nearly resembles the sepulchres of 
Cm re than those of Tarquinii. Its size, and the many sarcophagi 
which lie scattered and broken about the tomb, prove that this 
was a family vault, the last resting-place, it may be, not merely 
of a single family, but of a gain, or, I may say, a clan of ancient 
Tarquinii. 

The walls of this tomb are not covered with paintings, hut 
simply adorned with a double hand — the upper, of dolphins 
sporting above the waves; the lower, of sun-like How era — except 
on one wall where a small space is occupied by a funeral pro- 
cession of singular interest. The square pillar in the centre is 
also painted. On three of its sides is a divinity of Etruscan 
mythology ; that at the back a female, terminating in foliage 
instead of legs, the other two, males, conventionally called 
Typlion — whence the tomb receives its vulgar appellation . 1 

9 The area, or the arena, so to speak, of % of the giomul. The pillar is nearly fi ft. 
this tomb, is ft. by lo 5 ; but if to this square. The roof is Hat, stuccoed, and 
he added the depth of the benches, the painted with broad red beams intersecting 
dimensions will be 41 \ ft. long, by 31 1 each other at right angles. The tomb faces 
wide. The height is 11 ft , and the floor the E. 

annothejeaa than Sq .ft. Leluw tlmmirfiice ‘ .The Etrjmran. name of, .this .raytka 1 
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They have human bodies of life size, winged and terminating in 



TUMION, i'AIMlCD ON Till! I 1 ILL A It. 


being is not yet known to us. Hut lie bears Innlis, :iiul sa\s Unit .Esc u lupins .mil Sal us 

.m analogy to the Trillion of tin* Egyptians weic also thus imaged. The Giants am aNo 

aiid Greeks, and is significant of the prm- ficipicutly represented of this foim, on 

< iplc of l)esti action ; just as the Typhon of ancient monii merits. It is obvious that 

Fg> pt was the evil and destnutixe powei, these Giants .uc symbols of volcanic powers, 

in opposition to Osiris, the good and pio- Then contests with the (Sods took phue in 

diktive. With the Egyptians he was, in the Phlegia*an Fields, or in other volcanic 

p.utieuhir, the personification of vChiilvundh legions. Pindar, Ncm. I. 100; Stiab. V. 

.Mid stoims, — and so Hesiod (Tlieog. H07> p. *2 15, VI p ‘i.Sl ; Pausun Inc. cit. The 

desi i ibes hmi— 8uv6v 0’ OfipurHjv r* tfye/um; very n.iine ot Typhon indicates this meaning 

<t Pliny, II. 40, f>0. In the Greek my- --being deiived 1mm rv(j>os, “smoke,” 

tlmlogy Typhon was one ot the giants who metiplioiieally, “conceit, an ogance.” The 

made war oil the gods, and weie smitten oiigin of t.ho myth is manifest in the 

b\ .love’s thunder, and cast beneath ittLiia \olc.uioes, the smoking sons of Earth, who 

and other volcanoes, where their bolchings daiod to brave Heaven, ami burl rocks and 

< 'i used eruptions, and their wiitlungs hie against the gods. That the Etuiscaus 

ou'asioned eartlupiftkos. Pindar, Pyth. I. should have bad such a being m their 

— '*> it scq. JEschyl. Prom. .‘If)] — 372. demonology is not surprising, when the 

°'id. Met. V. 346, it scq. ; cf. Virg. ;En. Volcanic character of their cmintiy is rc- 

578. Under this same snake-tailed memhered. In this tomb, lie is repre- 

h»rm were the giants described by the seated # under a solemn, imposing aspect, 

ancients. Apollod. I. 6,2. Ovid. Tiist. # not with that exaggeration of the horrible 

J V. 7, 17. Pausan. VIII. 29. Serv. ad that amounts to the grotesque and to cari- 

loc. eit. Macrobius (Saturn. I. 20) e.itim*, which we see m the Grotta Dipinta 
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serpents instead of legs. Tlie female figure is tame and stiff, 
but the other two are most spirited and grand. Such as these 
it is with which Tasso peoples hell — 


Oh come strane, oh come orribil forme ! 

Quant’ fc negli ocolii lor terrore e mortc ! . . . . 

E ’n fronte um&na han chiome d’ angui attortc ; 

E lor s’aggira dietro immensa coda !— 

Oh what unearthly, oh what fearful shapes ' 

Terror and Death are flashing from their eyes ! 
Their human heads are haired with writhing snakes, 
And their vast tails coil back in loathsome guise 1 


Both of these figures are fine ; one remarkably so. The alti- 
tude of the body — the outspread wings — the dark massy coils of 
the serpent-limbs — the wild twisting of tlie serpent-locks — tin* 
countenance uplifted with an expression of unutterable woe, 
as he supports the cornice with his hands 2 — make tllis figure 
imposing, mysterious, sublime. In conception, the artist was tin* 
Michael Angelo of Etruria . 3 

On the front of the pillar is an Etruscan inscription of nine 
lines, scratched on the stucco, now much injured, but the name 
of “ Pumpus” is distinctly visible in the first line . 4 

In front of the pillar and attached to it, is a large squared 
mass of rock, which has been conjectured to be an altar, on which 
offerings were made to the Manes. Its front and sides were 
painted with figures in procession; but these have now almost 
utterly perished . 5 * * 8 A few years more, and no trace will he left of 


2 The Greeks introduced Typhous or 

Giants into their architectuic as Atlantic, 

as is proved by statues found beneath the 

Theseum at Athens. Similar inunsteis 
were used by the Itomans in architectural 
decoration as Telamones. At Pompeii, in 
the “ Casa della Camera Neia,” aic many 

of them painted, supporting the cornice 

with both hands, as m this Etruscan tomb. 

8 The woodcut cn p. 329, which is taken 
from a slight sketch by the author, serves 
to show the nature of the Typhon, but fails ( 
to give the vigorous design, the Satanic 
sublimity of the original painting. The 
expression of the countenance is altogether % 
incorrect. Down to the knees the figure 
is flesh-coloured. The serpent tails, as also 
the wiinau are painted, trrev. . . 


4 This inscription is given by Kellcrm.um 
(Bull. Inst. 1833, tav. suppl. n. 4). On 
the cornice of the pillar is a baud of vi lbl 
beasts’ heads painted, and below the Tj - 
plions is a Doiic fiie/e w ith patera- like 
flowers in the mdopa. 

6 This pioccssion, as it existed when the 
tomb was opened, is lcpre&ented in Mon. 
I nod. Inst. II. tav. V. The face of one 
figure, and the lower port of another in 
tunic and sandals, are alone now distin- 
guishable ; but these fiagmeuts suffice to 
show this scene to have been infeiior m 
style and more archaic in character than 
the other paintings in this tomb. The 
altar, or whatever it be, is 5 feet high, 
7 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. 
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the paintings in this tomb, which will be known only from prints 
and descriptions as things that have passed away. 

The procession painted on the wall of this tomb lias given rise 
to as much speculation as any other loc al relic of Etruscan anti- 
quity. Its resemblance to the relief on the temple-tombs of 
Norchift is visible at a glance . 6 In both are gen'd or demons 
leading souls into the unseen world ; but that of Norchia is so 
much injured as scarcely to be intelligible without the aid of this 
painting, which is a key to its interpretation. Here are no 
shields, helmets, or weapons suspended — it may be because this 
was of the inglorious days of Etruria, when she had sunk to the 
tame condition of a Roman province ; but here are six figures 
bearing those singular twisted rods, the symbols of the Etruscan 
Hades, which are sufficient to identify the character of this paint- 
ing with that of the Norchian relief. Here are no winged <jenti, 
but the attributes of certain of these figures mark them to be 
demons. • There are three of them in prominent positions — at 
the head, in the rear, and in the centre of the procession. They 
are of different colours ; that in front is of fair complexion, and 
seems to represent a female ; that in the rear seems to be of the 
male sex, from his deep red flesh ; while he in the centre is of 
negro hue and features, and is recognised as the Etruscan 
“ Charun.” All are distinguished by the hammer borne aloft, a 
frequent emblem of supernatural power , 7 and also by serpents 
bound round their heads, like the Furies of Greek imthology. H — 

Serpentelli e cerastc avean pur erme 

Oxide le fierc tempie eran avvinte Danth. 


*’ Sec Chapter XVIII. pp. ‘200, 201. 
This procession is 0 feet in length, and the 
figures arc as large as hie, covering the 
entire Mall from the upper hcnch to the 
ceiling. In this respect also they coi res- 
pond with those in the Norchian procession. 

* The hammer savours much of the East, 
thinks Inghirami (Mon. Etuis. I. p. 251), 
mIio cites Pococke as saying that the Turks 
hehove in two black demons, who dwell in 
the sepulchre with the dead, judge him, 
and punish him with huinmcis if found 
guilty. Dr. Braun (Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, 
1’- 274) calls it the solemn symbol of the 
<’ahiri, in whose mysterious worship the 
Etruscan Charun had his seat and origin. 

The hammer with which Charun is 
generally armed, is rather an attribute than 
an instrument. Demons with hammcis, 

however, jitlm mom inn/J. uhuIukv 

— — \“***v ■***”"• -*■-»» -» 


with Chai mi, aie sometimes icprcscnlcd m 
the act of toimcnting souls, as in the Grotto. 
Cardinally and the now lost GiuttaTaitagli.i, 
ui this same necropolis, oi of striking them 
down, as on the Admetus and Alccstis Vase, 
the frontispiece to Vol. II. of this work. 

s JEsrhyJus, Chocph. 1041). l’ausani.is 
(I. 28, (i) says JEschylus was the first so to 
describe the Fill les, for in their temple at 
Athens they ueic not so ic] unseated, noi 
indeed with an> featmes of the horrible. 
Tn the Oipliic Hymns (LXYJII. 10. LXLX. 
10), they ate described with serpent-locks— 
• ocpioTrhiKafxoi. So also Ovid, Met X. IHl) 
atro ciinitas anguc Sorores— and Catullus, 
LXIV. ,11*8. Virgil also (JEn. YJ. 280) 
•so describes— 

Discord ia demons 

Yipereuin ciincm vittis inncxa crucntis. 
Foj'iiiidns Miihuf. Tain*. 287) seems to mean 
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Among the Egyptians also the snake-bound brow' was emble- 
matical of sovereignty, whether of gods or men. The import of 
the snake in the mythological system of the Etruscans seems to 
have been very similar ; it was an emblem of divine or super- 
natural power, of mystery, perhaps of eternity, certainly of 
sacredness, and it had evidently a funereal meaning . 9 On many 
Etruscan monuments it is seen wound round the arm of Charun, 
as in the case also of the leading demon in this painted proces- 
sion, who might well pass for Tisiplione, one of the Furies , 1 
The same figure bears in her other hand a flaming torch, another 
attribute of the Furies, who are often represented brandishing u 
snake in one hand, and a torch in the other.- She may there- 
fore be regarded as one of the “daughters of gloomy Night,” 
though she has been designated “the wife of Charun while the 
red-faced demon in the rear has been called the son of the said 
dignitaries, but what authority there is for supposing “the pilot 
of the livid lake ” to have been a family-man, I know not. It is 
clear that the black, hideous, bearded, brute-eared demon in the 
middle of the procession, who towers above all tlie rest, is no 
other than the conveyer of souls — tarnbili xqualorc C haroir ’ — 

The intorno agli occlii avea di fiamme mote. 


the same tiling — ix^ vats ^rogWjUeVr?. 
Horace (Od. II. 13. 35) and Vugil ((lerng. 
IV. 432) describe tlie snakes as lieing woven 
in with tlie hair of the Fuiies; and tlie 
latter speaks of them as being blue — the 
colour generally given to those in Etiusrun 
tombs. 

See Cli«i]i. XV., page HID. 

1 Vugil, ilin. VI. 571 — 

Tisiplione . . . torvosquo sinistra 

Intentans ungues. 

2 So they are represented on monuments, 
Etruscan or Roman, when pei securing Ores- 
tes— as in the celebrated saicophagus of 
the Lozzauo tomb, now in the Latemn 
Museum ; and on many Etruscan urns and 
aaicophagi. 

There arc two events in Etruscan history 
which tlnow light on this singular paint- 
ing. The first occurred in the year 32S*, t 
when the citizens of Fidena?, finding them- 
selves unequal to the Romans in t]ie field, 
rushed out from their gates, like Furier* 
armed with torches, and bearing parti- 
coloured chaplets like serpents; in order 
to fitnlco fo.rrnf, into their fnoy. I’yfc the 


Roman dictatoi, seeing his men give way 
under this novel attack, taunted them with 
being ovei come, like bees, by meie smoke, 
l all led them to the chaige, beat bark the 
Fidenates with great slaughter and cul- 
tured their city. Liv. TV. 33; Flor. I. 12; 
Fiontin. Stint 11.1,17. The second time 
was in the ye«u 398, when the pncsts of 
Taiquinii and Faleni resoited to the same 
mode ot atta< k, alvaneing like Funcs m 
the vail of then army, aimed with flaming 
tot dies and brandishing seipents in then 
h. in ds, and struck a temporary panic into 
the Homans by tin* unwonted sight. Liv. 
VII. 17, Froutin. loc. eit. It is interesting 
to find such a continuation of history m 
this very necropolis of Tarquimi. The 
seekers of analogies between the Celts and 
Etruscans might lind Mine what in Tacitus 
(Ann. XIV. 30), who lclates that the wo- 
men of Mona ran about like Furies armed 
with torches among the ranks of the Britons 
who were drawn up oil the shore to oppose 
the landing of tlie Romans. 

3 Virg. Mu. VI. 299, ft seq.; cf. Seneca, 
Here. Fur. III. 734, ct seq. 
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The second figure in the procession is a cnrmcen, or blower on 
the horn , 4 and probably represents an attendant on the infernal 
deities. One of the otliei figures bears a litnus , or augur's 
crooked staff in his hand , 5 and the rest, with the exception of two 
or three in the centre, have the singular twisted rods, which are 
seen in the Norehian bas-relief, and are evidently of funereal 
import. Whether all these, or only those who do* not bear tin- 
rods, are souls, is difficult to determine, but there can be no 
doubt that the two principal figures of the group— the man on 
whose shoulder old Charun has set his fearful paw,* and tlm 
woman behind, under the charge of the young demon — are 
intended to represent the spirits of the defunct. Each of these 
has a designatory inscription in Etruscan characters attached— 
the man, indeed, has two of these titles, but the lower one is 
now almost destroyed. That above his head is very distinct, and 
runs thus : — 

In Iloipau letters it would be — \ V"1 VV\V I •' ^ I ^ v] 

1, Allis. PlLMl'US. Arnthai,. ('lax. \k |\. 

Ckciuse . 7 The first two words, or »'Hn/ 
his pnruomen and nomen, are repeated 
in the lower inscription. There was 
a third inscription behind the red demon, of which only the last 
two words are now legible. 

4 So it ih described by Ihioli (Ann. Inst. this trumpet was called “ lit in n," ns 

1834, p. 1(50), but it might as well repro- a tnhd “tulnecn” a cornu “ torn! ecu.” 

seut a tibicen playing on the cui veil tibia A. (roll. XX. 2 ; Yurro, do Ling. Lat Y. ; 

of Etruria ( Virg. 2En. XT. 737), though Kcstus, loo. t it. Muller (Ktiusk, IY. 1. 

that is said to have been used at festive 5, ) suggests that the vvoitl lituwt piohably 

scenes. Compare Tibullus (11. 1, 86), who meant crooked in Ktiuscan. 

calls the crooked pipe Phrygian. The tnhti Ambrosch (de Charonte Etrnsco, cited 

or cornu, however, being used at fimeials by Dr. lhaun, Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, p. 238) 
(Yirg. JEn. XI. 192. Ovid. Amor. IT. Eleg. rcgaids this paw as belonging to a luma 

*», 6. l’etron. Satyr. LXXYI1T. A. (Tell skin hanging fiom ( 'Inti tin's shoulders ; 

XX. 2), may well have a place in such a hut it seems to me to lie the braihul ter- 
piocession as this. mi nation ot the demon. 

d The lituus was used by tlic augurs in 7 In othci umds it means Lus Pom- 
their divinations to mark out the heavens peius, son <*f A inns .... The last woid 

into “regions,” (Cie. do Divin. I. 17. Liv. does not seem to he a piopcr name, hut is 

1 18. Pint, lloniul. A. (Tell. V. 8. Mac- mote like a a orb. Whoever gives a careful 

mb. Sat. VI. 8.) of which the Etruscans attention to Etiuscan sepulchral inscrip- 

ha<l sixteen, the Homans only four. Cm. turns, can hardly fail to arri\u at the con- 

do Divin. II. 1 8. Theie was also a soit of , elusion that the woid “Clan ” signifies not us 
trumpet called by the same name, probably or ji/iun. Onoli(Ann. Inst 1831, pp. 109, 

i>eeause it was similarly crooked (Festus 171) rygaids it ns one of t'ie very few 

v. Lituus. Cic. do Divin. I. 17. A. (Tell. # Etruscan Avords which have survived the 
ioc. cit,) : but it was a question whether lapse of ages. “I know not if it have any 

the trumpet was called from the staff, or relation to the clan of .Scotland and Sir W. 

film re X- ji . A a. a i T cilwinlil flunk nnt ■ lmt T fi.ul if 

iln TT -IQ mi 1 — I jduMUU fl.nf thnvim.l 1 ' I " vlirintmsl t„» 
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It is 'evident that these two figures are portraits of the persons 
interred in this sepulchre. But why represent the souls of .the 
departed in the clutche s of deni ©ns ? — such a sight could have 
been little grateful to the feelings of survivors, on their annual 
visits to the grave. Mrs. Gray’s lively imagination conceives a 
romantic tale of woe, and sees in this pair an Etruscan Paolo and 
Francesca. 

0 lasso ! 

Quanti dolci pensier, quanto desio, 

Menu costoro al doloroso passo ! 

But it is not necessary to suppose this a scene of retributive 
justice. The Cliarun of the Etruscans is represented of this 
fearful character, rather as the messenger of the grim King of 
Terrors than as a persecutor and tormentor of guilty spirits. 
Cliarun is in general but the guide, the infernal Mercury of tlio 
Etruscans; whose office it is to conduct disembodied souls into 
the unseen world ; and such seems to be the duty lip and his 
fellow-demons are performing in this fresco.” 

It is obvious at a glance that the paintings in this tomb are 
of much later date and of more advanced art than those in the 
sepulchres already described. There is nothing archaic about 
them. Here are grouping, perspective, foreshortening, full faces, 
chiaroscuro — never attained or even attempted in the earlier 
paintings ; here are correctness and ease of design, modelling of 
form instead of mere outline, a natural and harmonious tone of 
colour in place of conventionalities and startling contrasts, drapery 
no longer in stiff, formal plaits, but hanging in broad easy folds. 
In a word, these frescoes are so like those of Pompeii, that they 
might be pronounced Greek, were it not for their national pecu- 
liarities . 9 There is no doubt that they belong to the period of 


still existing among the Tuscan* in the word 
Chiana , coiruptcd from the Latin Clanix, 
Ulan is, or Claniui r, which is evidently the 
Etruscan clan with a Latin tei mi nation.” 
He proceeds to show that Chiana , in the 
language of modem Tuscany, means a canal, 
or water-course, whence the emissary of the 
lake of Perugia has received this name, as 
also the celebrated Val di Chiana ; where- 
fore lie infers that the primary meaning of 
clan was derivation , whether applied to 
children, to water, or to anything else. , 
8 Urlichs (Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 47) con- 
ceives this procession to represent the 


infernal regions, and draws a parallel be- 
tween it and the triumphal processions of 
the Romans, as represented on their monu- 
ments. l)r. Helbig also sees in the figures 
in this procession a strong analogy to the 
reliefs on Roman triumphal arches. Ann. 
Inst. 1870, p. 71. 

9 The figures on the pilaster, both as 
regards idea and invention, are perfectly 
Greek, says Dr. Brunn, while those in the 
procession on the wall are entirely Etruscan ; 
the grouping may be due to Greek influence, 
but in the oliaracter of the heads and figures 
the true Etruscan realism is displayed. 
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Roman domination in Etruria. Read the inscription on one of 
the rock-hewn benches, and you have proof that the tomb was 
u: ; e<:l by the conquerors : — 


AVUKIjTA* L • F« OPTVMA* VKMIXA 
YIXSIT- AN T . XLV 


On one of the sarcophagi you find another Latin epigraph with 
the name of l. pkuckxxa or tkuckxna l — an Etruscan name in 
ltoman letters. But with these exceptions everything is Etrus- 
can — the form and character of the sepulchre, the sarcophagi, 
the dolphin-band, the procession, the Typhon figures, and the 
inscriptions on wall, pillar, and sarcophagi — arc all purely Ktrus- 
can. From the recurrence of the name of “ rumpus ” twice on 
the wall, attached to the principal figure in the procession, and 
again in the inscription on the pillar, it is highly probable that 
this was the sepulchre of a family of that name, from which the 
Horn an gens of Pompeins was descended ; 2 if so, there may have 
been no mixture of Etruscan and Roman bodies in this tomb, as 
appears to be the case, for those with Latin epitaphs may have 
been Etruscans by birth, education, customs, religion — in every- 
thing but language; their native tongue, though not perhaps 
extinct, being in tlieir time no longer a polite language, but con- 
fined to the lower orders, like the Erse and Gaelic with us. 

Milton is said to have drawn the scenery of the “ Paradise 
Lost ” from that of Tuscany. With more perhaps of truth may 
it be said that Ariosto often introduced the peculiarities of Cisa- 
pennine scenery into his great epic. This has often been brought 
to my mind in my wanderings through Etruria. What is the 
grotto where Orlando found the fair Isabella , 3 or the cave of the 
sage Merlin , 4 * * but one of these ancient sepulchres, which the poet 
has drawn from nature ? There is the mouth of the tomb in the 
face of the hill, choked with bushes and brambles — the passage 
of many steps hewn out of the rock, and leading straight down to 
the door of the sepulchre — the spacious gloomy chamber within, 
retaining the marks of the chisel on its walls and ceiling, and 


1 This inscription is also given by Keller- § " tl Tumpu ” family was discovcrod in 1702 

mann (loc. cit.). containing many urns inscribed with this 

2 The name of “Pumpu,” “Pumpus,” name., 

or “Pumpuni” (Pompeius or Pomponius) t 3 Orlando Furioso, XII. 88, 90. 

I s ! frequently found among the sepulchral * Orlando Furioso, II. 70, 71 j HI. 6, 

inscriptions of Chiusi, Cortona, and Perugia. 7, 15. 

Af 11 ' 
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resembling a temple or church supported by columns with archi- 
tectural adornments, having even a sort of altar in the midst, us 
in this Orotta Pompej, and with sculptures or paintings on tin* 
walls around, only revealed by the light of the torch. The port 
may have indulged slightly in his professional licence, but who 
can doubt, on seeing the tombs of Etruria, especially • those of 
Tarquinii and Caere, whence the portraiture was drawn Oim 
could wish the poetical description borne out in every point — that 
there was still some genius loci , some wise Merlin — 

Che le passate e le future cose 

A chi gli dimando, sempre risposc — 

to unravel the mysteries of antiquity here interred. 5 


(rUOTTA DKGLl ScFDT. 

About 400 yards beyond the Orotta do’ Pompej, through a 
hollow spanned by the arches of a mediaeval aqueduct, runs a 
road, leading from the ancient city across the Montarozzi to- 
wards the sea, and probably of Etruscan formation. Here in u 
bank to the left, opens the Orotta degli Scudi, or “ Tomb of the 
^Shields,” which was discovered in December, 1870. It contains 
a large central chamber, and three others of smaller size opening 
upon it, each with a door and two windows cut through the inter- 
vening wall of rock. This sepulchral arrangement in imitation 
of a house, is not uncommon at (-ervetri, but unique, so far as 1 
am aware, at Corneto. These doors are of the usual Etruscan 
form, but the lintel and jambs are painted with black stripe's 
to represent the rod mouldings which usually surround them. 
Across one jamb of the doorway which faces the entrance is an 
Etruscan inscription. On the opposite jamb is depicted a 
naked boy, carrying a wine-jug. Turning to the window on the 
right hand of this door, you perceive, painted on the wall above' 
it, a small sarcophagus, behind which sits in mournful attitude, a 
naked and winged genius, whose red Hush shows him to represent 
a good demon, apparently engaged in reading an inscription ou 
the lid, which is inverted, so that he can read it, while to the 
spectator in the tomb it is upside down. A setiond inscription on 


B For further details and opinions of this, 
tomb, see Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 82 (Bunsen) ; 
pp. 153—181 (Orioli); 1837, 2, p. 2G8 


1 839, pp. 46 -t 48 (Urlichs). A plan of the 
tomb, with illustrations, will be found in 
Mon. Ined. Inst. II. tav. 3, 4, 5. 
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the body of the sarcophagus is upright, though hardly distinct 
enough to be legible. 

On the wall to the right of this window, on a festive couch 
adorned with the usual meanders and chequers, is a pair of 
figures, but the man alone is recumbent ; his fair companion sits 
on the couch at his feet. 1 le is depicted with a full face, his 
head crowned with laurel, and Ins body naked to the waist, below 
which it is covered with a white Initiation . She is drawn in 
profile, and' a charming profile it is, of the Greek type ; the 
bloom of youth is shown in her lips and cheeks ; her golden hair 
would hang loosely about her neck, were it not partly confined by 
a fillet. She wears a necklace, snake-bracelets, and earrings 
resembling a small bunch of grapes. Her white drapery is in 
harmony with her youth and beauty. The repast seems to have 
just begun, for she holds out her hand to receive an egg offered 
to her by her partner. Bread, grapes, and other fruit lie on the 
table in front. A female slave, robed in white, holds ail elegant 
fail behind her mistress. The wall behind these figures bears 
inscriptions, some in largo, others in small characters, but for 
the most part illegible. 

On the adjoining wall is depicted a similar scene, but the man 
reclines with his right hand on his companions shoulder, holding 
a phiala ill the other. He regards her fondly, hut she casts her 
large black eyes into space, and clasps her hands before her, as if 
in deep thought. The accessories are very similar to those in 
the last scene, but in the corner behind the lady stand two musi- 
cians half draped in white, one playing the lyre, the other the 
double - pipes. The couple on this couch have their names 
attached; he was a Velthur ; she ol* the Aprthnai family. 

To the right of the door in this wall is a pretty figure of a 
naked boy, much injured. Beyond the adjoining window the 
figures of a man and two women are traceable, he with white 
indium over his shoulder, but of the first woman little beyond 
her head with } r ellow fillet-hound hair is now visible. The second 
stands in the corner, draped in white, with bare arm raised to her 
bosom, looking towards a male figure on the wall at right angles ; 
hut this figure has lost all distinctive character. Next is seen a 
helmeted head, followed by a trufnpctcr blowing a curved horn or 
titiuis, jointed, as if of brass, and by another blowing a long 
straight horn. i 

We have now been half round the tomb, and have returned to 
the entrance door. On the wall to the left of this door, are 
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vestiges of three figures, now almost obliterated, two males and 
two females ; one of the former blows a lituus. By the side of 
the first window on the left of the chamber is a long Etruscan 
inscription,- .of two lines, running vertically up the wall, but 
hardly legible. Nothing more is distinguishable on this wall, till 
you reach the further window, where there is an inscription on 
the right jamb. In the corner beyond, you perceive a pair, of 
opposite sexes. The man is sitting on a wooden chair, holding 
a long black staff ; while the woman either sits or stands by his 
side, and points with her right hand to his mouth. He has black 
hair and beard, and is half draped in a white •pallium bordered 
with black, which offers a strong contrast with his deep red flesh; 
his feet, shod with sandals, rest on a stool. She has black eyes 
and brown hair, and wears, over a yellow chemise, a similar 
pallium to that worn by her companion. An inscription, no 
longer legible, was attached to each. 0 

On the wall adjoining at right angles stand two mqje figures, 
also in white robes bordered with black. Above the window by 
their side is depicted a youthful Genius, or male-demon, with 
open wings, sitting in an easy attitude, and resting his hammer 
on the giound, as if to show lie had finished liis task. 

The figures in this tomb are about 4o inches high. All, or 
nearly all, have inscriptions over their heads, now for the most- 
part illegible. A wave pattern in black runs round the chamber 
beneath the figures. This chamber is about 20 feet square. 
The roof is not painted, but carved into beam and rafters. The 
art displayed is of the latter days of Etruria. Nothing is here 
archaic. Here we have chiaroscuro, foreshortening, and three- 
quarter faces ; and a freedom of style w hich marks the decadence 
rather than the progress of art towards perfection. There is so 
striking a resemblance in these paintings to some of those in the 
neighbouring Grctta dell’ Oreo, that I do nofr hesitate to pro- 
nounce them to be of the same school, if not by the same hand. 

The chambers to the right and left of the central one have no 
decorations, but that opposite the entrance is surrounded with 
shields, depicted as suspended against the walls, six on each side, 
and four on the inner wall. They are merely outlined in black, 
with a rim painted } T ellow ; the diameter of the whole being about 
thirty-five inches. Most of them bear sepulchral inscriptions, 
in some within the shield itself, in others crossing the disk, 

• There is considerable similarity between Proserpine in the Tombft Golin), near 
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and continued on the wall beyond. The name of “ Velclias” is 
repeated so frequently in the inscriptions in this tomb, as to 
leave little doubt that the sepulchre belonged to a family of that 
name. 7 

This tomb faces the S.E. 

Further down the hollow in which the tomb just described lies, 
a long passage in the right bank leads to the 

GllOTTA DEL CaKDINALE, 

the “Tomb of the Cardinal,” the earliest discovered of the painted 
tombs of Tarquinii, found as long since as 101)1), re-opened in 
1738, again in 1760, and finally in 1780, by a certain Cardinal 
Garampi, bishop of Corneto, from whom it derives its vulgar 
appellation. A more appropriate name would be Grotta del 
passagio delle Anime — “ Tomb of the passage of Souls 
Grotta Yesi, from an Etruscan inscription on the wall. 8 It is 
the largest single-chambered tomb in this, or perhaps in any 
other Etruscan necropolis, being no less than 51 feet square, 
with a flat ceiling, so low that a tall man can scarcely stand 
upright, coffered in concentric squares and oblongs, and sup- 
ported on four pillars, six or seven feet square, 'hewn out of the 
rock in which the chamber is hollowed. ( )n first entrance, when 
the feeble light of the tapers just reveals the forms of these 
massive pillars, one behind the other in dim perspective, you 
might fancy yourself in one of the rock-hewn temples of Egypt or 
Tndia. In truth, in its general aspect this tomb bears no small 
resemblance to a temple; yet the paintings on the walls deter- 
mine its sepulchral character. These paintings are on the right 
hand only of the tomb, 9 on the walls and pillars, in a frieze of 
small figures scarcely a foot in height, and are now almost oblite- 
rated b} r the smoke of the fires, which the shepherds of genera- 
tions past were wont to make in the tomb, before it was taken 

7 The Grotta dell’ Oreo belonged to the name of the owners of the tomh — a name 

same family. I am not aware that the which is found not nnficqucntly among 
paintings in this tomb have been described, Etruscan inscriptions, generally m its devi- 
or illustrated. vatives — Vcsial, and Vesialisa. 

8 This inscription is of two lines painted * 9 One third of the tomb is in an un- 

in black letters on the wall to the left of * finished state. Tn the central portion, tho 
the doorway, and is now much injured; ceiling is coffered as in the tombs of Cliiusi, 
but tho name of Velus Vesi is still distinct. # and the F.wtheon at Koine ; in the remain- 
I have given it in Etruscan characters, as ing part it is cut into rafters highly dcco- 
it now exists, in Bull. Inst. 1845, p. 138. rated with patterns in colour. 

V r esi seems to be the family or gentilitial 

l 2 
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under the protection of the government. So sadly, indeed, have 
these paintings suffered through neglect and wantonness, that a 
stranger unaware of their existence might go round the tomb 
without perceiving them. Where they can be made out, they are 
seen to be drawn with much spirit and masterly ease, especially 
those on the pillars, and mark a later epoch than belongs to any 
other sepulchre in this necropolis, save that of the Typhon. 
From the style of art and the character of the decorations in this 
tomb, it is highly probable that it dates from the times of Roman 
domination, as late, it may be, as the sixth century of the City . 1 * 
The subjects of the paintings, nevertheless, are for the most part 
unquestionably Etruscan, representing the passage of souls into 
the unseen world, and their condition therein ; and opening to 
us a clearer and more comprehensive view of Etruscan religious 
belief, tlian is to be gathered from any other monument eatant. 

Representations of these paintings, as they existed many years 
since, are given by Micali and Ingliirami, but the fullest delinea- 
tions of them have been published of late years from the drawings 
of Mr. Byres, an English artist resident in Rome in the middle 
of the last century, who, on the rc-opening of this tomb, pro- 
ceeded to Corneto to make drawings of the contents . 3 4 Signor 
Carlo Avvolta assured me that Byres was sent by the British 
government, and was accompanied by several other artists, among 
whom was the celebrated Piranesi. Avvolta declared that lie 
liad a distinct remembrance of the party, because, there beihg no 
inn at Corneto, they were entertained by his father, one of the 
principal inhabitants. The visit of these strangers, their foreign 
tongue, and the rich presents they made his mother on their 
departure, made a deep impression on his boyish memory ; and 
the old gentleman used to produce from the recesses of some 
quaint cabinet, a number of portraits of the party, which they 
made of each other, and left as a memorial of their visit. 

The illustrations of Byres are valuable records of the original 
state of this and other tombs at Corneto, which are now almost 

1 Gerhard docs not think that the paint- engraved, hut never reached publication 

ings betray the decadence of art (Ann. Inst. (hiring his lifetime, and after lying perdu* 

1831, p. 319). ISrunn, on the other hand, in Italy for sixty or seventy years, they 
fs of opinion that the national element h t were brought to light and published m 
hero seen in decay and decomposition, no London— “ Hyi»oga>i, ortho sepulchral ca- 
Ionger having a distinct character and veins of Tarquinia, by the late James Byre'S 
style, but mixed with and contending r Esq. , of Tonlcy, Aberdeenshire. Edited by 
feebly against the Hellenic element. Ann. Frank Howard. London, Colnoghi, Cadcll, 
Inst. 1806, pp. 437-S. Tickering, 1842.” 

4 The drawings made bv Bvrcs were 
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destroyed, or rcdosecl and forgotten. Many of the figures in 
this tomb which are given by Byres, are now entirely obliterated, 
ami of othcis nothing but a faint glimmering is now discernible 
through the thick smoky coating of the walls ; while a few still 
remain sufficiently preserved to approve the general accuracy of 
his drawings . 3 Much as these paintings have suffered from 
smoke, they have been further defaced by the wantonness of 
visitors. Micali says, “they have been pilfered piece-meal by 
trans-Alpine travellers, who boast of their intelligence.” Such 
an assertion is in accordance with the rampant nationality of that 
writer, but of such pilferings I could perceive few signs, and of 
the names scratched on the wall, which have done the most 
injury, I saw none hut Italian. Though Englishmen have an 
extended reputation for this sort of barbarism, they by no means 
monopolise it. “I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will 
prove a cockney ” in other portions than Britain. Throughout 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant, I have always found the 
same propensity to record individual insignificance prevalent— to 
fulfil, what some one calls, “tons les petits devoirs d’un voyngeur;” 
and on any remarkable site or building, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of large cities, have always remarked the great majority of 
names inscribed to he those of natives. 

The figures painted in this tomb may be divided into two classes 
or worlds — the living and the dead ; which in some instances, 
however, are scarcely distinguishable. In the latter must be 
included another class, not less numerous, for the tomb teems 


“ With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron.” 


3 There is, however, a tame mannerism 
about his drawings, which, after having 
carefully compared them with the originals, 
I am compelled to refer to the artist alone. 
Indeed, from the superior spirit and energy 
of the original figures, and from the inac- 
curacy of some of Byres’ details, I am of 
opinion that tho engravings were made from 
slight sketches, in the course of reworking 
which, much of the character and spirit of 
the originals was lost. Agincourt’s evi- 
dence is* to the same effect — “ J’cn ui 
vfirifie l’exactitudo sur les lieux mfiincs ; 
ello est entidre quant aux sujets, mais 1c 
»tyle du dessin m’a paru amtfliore, et 
n liV(, i r pas le caraefcire do cclui qui etait 
prupro aux Etrusqucs.” Hist, de l’Art, 
Bl. p. 9. It must be confessed, however, 


that Byres’ task cannot have been much 
easier than it would he at present ; for in 
his time these figures seem not to have been 
in much better condition than they arc now. 
Winckelmaiin speaks of them as very indis- 
tinct. Cardinal G.irampi, in 178(1, said 
certain of tho colours only were pre- 
served, ami the figures wcie in general claik 
shadows, witli the attitudes and outlines 
distinguishable. And even in 1700, l’ac- 
eiaudi said they had almost vanished, and 
> were to bo made out only by putting the 
light quite close ; the red alone being very 
apparent. Some arc now only to be traced 
*by the scratched outline, while others which 
were merely coloured have entirely faded 
from tho wall. 
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To the living belong the combats on the frieze of the pillars, 
where the figures are represented almost or entirely naked, and 
armed with sword and shield. In attitude and action they are 
in general spirited and expressive. One of these scenes is re- 
markably fine and spirited, approximating more closely to the 
Greek than any other in the tomb . 4 Here indeed, as in the 
Typhon tomb, the art displayed on the pillars is almost purely 
Greek, while that on the walls is unmistakably Etruscan. 

The mythological scenes are yet more curious and interesting. 
They represent numerous souls, in the form of men, robed in 
white, conducted into the other world by genii of opposite charac- 
ters, the good being depicted red or flesli-colour, the evil black, 
like the Furies of Grecian fable ; 5 both alike in human form, but 
with wings, red or white, at their shoulders . 0 Sometimes a good 
and evil spirit seem contending for the possession of a soul, — as 
where this is pursued by the malignant demon, and hurried aw ay 
by the better genius ; sometimes they are acting in unison — ns 
where they are harnessed to a car, and are driven by an old man, 
who may possibly represent the Minos or Ithadamanthus of the 


4 It lias been copied by Micali (Ant. 
Top. Ilal. tav. LXVI ), and from him by 
Mis. Gray (Sepulchres of Etmrin, p. 
‘2011). According to Sir W. Gcll (Koine, I. 
p. 376), “many of these figures are posi- 
tively the same as those represented in the 
Plilgaleiaii maibles, and paitirul.uly the 
group in which one warrior prevents another 
from killing his wounded foe.” I confess 
myself unahle to perceive any close resem- 
blance between the groups, though it exists 
between particular figures. 

5 JEschylus (Eumen. 52) describes the 
Furies as “black and utterly horrible” — 
(cf. Orph. Hym. (59, (5. — Kvavoxpvroi, 
Eurip. Orest 321.— nc\ayxP&T*s), Mid so 
they were always represented on the Greek 
stage, .ffischylus also desciilies them as 
clad in sable robes. (Kumcn. 375. — 
/uAawf/iom, cf. 352. Choeph. 1019 — 

< paioxiTuvts ). Inghirami (Mon. Etr. I. 

p. 277, ct serf ) opposed the idea that the 
demons in this tomb were genii, good and 
bad : and pronounced them all to he Furies. 
But though many have the attributes of 
the Eumcnidcs, even as they are represented f 
on Etruscan monuments, the distinctive, 
nay antagonistic, character is clearly set 
forth. 

6 Byres has drawn these figures with 


wings at their ankles, sometimes fastened 
to the leg, and sometimes like those at their 
shouldeis, growing from the flesh— the 
tahirm of Mercmy and Perseus hung 
represented in both ways on ancient monu- 
ments. Nothing of this sort could I pu- 
ccivc ; it was manifest to me that these 
were not tahirfo , but simple buskins with 
peaked flaps, such asaie eomniouly depicted 
on Gieek vases, and on Etruscan urns and 
sarcophagi, as the distinguishing attulmtes 
of genii or demons, as well as on the legs of 
Lari'* in the frcseocs of Pompeii. This fact 
is most clearly marked, for where the flesh 
is black, as in the case of the evil spirits, 
the flaps and all tho leg below them aie 
retl ; and where the flesh is red, tho buskins 
are black. Tataria , however, would not 
be unapt atti Unites of the evil demons, for 
the Furies are described by JEscliylns 
(Eumen. 74, 131,147, 231, 240) as chasing 
guilty souls as hunters chase their prey, and 
are represented by other ancient waiters as 
being winged (Eurip. Orest. 317. Iphfe- 
Taur. 287. Orph. Hymn.* 68. 5. ^i r «- 
JR n. XII. 848) ; and so they aro often re- 
presented on Greek and Etruscan vases, 
running rapidly with wings both at their 
shoulders and ankles. iEschylus (Eumen. 
5 1,250) however describes them as wingless. 
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Etruscans. In another instance a similar pair of antagonist 
spirits are dragging a car, on which sits a soul shrouded in a 
veil . 7 We may conclude they are attending the soul to judgment, 
for such was their office, according to the belief of the ancients, 
in order that when their charge was arraigned before the infernal 
judge, they might confirm or contradict his pleadings, according 
to their truth or falsehood . 8 When the good demons have any- 
thing in their hands, it is simply a rod or wand, but the malignant 
ones have generally a heavy hammer or mallet, as an emblem of 
their destructive character ; and in some instances, probably after 
condemnation has been pronounced, they are represented with 
these instruments uplifted, threatening wretched souls who are 
imploring mercy oil their knees. In a somewhat similar scene, a 
soul is in the power of two of these demons, when a good genius 
interposes and arrests one of the evil ones by the wing. In an- 
other scene the soul is represented as seizing the wing of the 
good genius, who is moving away from him . 9 The same dark 
demons are in more than one instance mounting guard at a gate- 
way, doubtless the gate of Orcus — atri jttnna Difi* — which stands 
open day and night. One of these figures is very striking, sitting 
at the gateway, resting on his mallet, his hair standing on an 
end, and his linger raised as if to indicate the entrance to some 
approaching souls. Were this figure a female, it would answer 
in every respect, even to the colour of its raiment, to tin 1 Fury 
Tisiplione, whom Virgil places as guardian to the gate of JIcll . 1 

Some of these scenes are now but faintly traceable, while others 
are still distinct. But there is one of very remarkable character 
delineated by Byres, which is not now to be verified. It repre- 
sents two children, Cupid and Psyche, the latter with ImtterHy- 

7 Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, p. 261. generally male*, thorn'll llyrcs here ripie- 

8 Plato ap. Apulcium, do Deo Soeratis, sents them as females. So in the copies 

p 80. etl. Venet. 1103. made by Oattcl, hy older of Millin 

,J Hyrcs has represented almost all these (Ingliir. Mon. Ktms. I. p. 273, \ I. taw 
demons, both good and had, as females. R 3), and so Agiricouit also represents 
l*ut two or three of tho former only can them (Histone de 1 Art, I\. pi. 10, and 
now he distinguished as of that sex ; a few Ingli. I. p. 27. >, IV. taw 27) ; hut Mitvdi 
are clearly males ; hut the majority preserve makes them almost all males, 
no sexual distinction. Yet it is not im- 1 Yirg. TKn. ^ I. !>55 
pinbablo that Byres is correct in this par- , ]lnncqll0 sedens, pallil snmneta crucnlA 
titular, judging from tho analogy of the Vostibulum cxsoninis servat lioctosnue 
sepulchral unis, on which the winged diesquo. 

demons, especially those who are mere » . . . . , 

messengers of Death, are commonly repre- A l,l!mon - ,n a p0S1 ‘ 1 ™ aml 

minted of tho fair sex, but those with ham- attitude, is represented on an ktruscan 
mer or mallet, as allied to Charon, arc >“ tins Campo Santo of lisa. 
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wings, embracing each other ; with a good genius on one side and 
an evil on^on the other. They appear to have the same symbolical 
meaning as the Cupid and Psyche of the Greeks, for the evil 
genius is drawing Cupid, i.c ., tli$ bodily appetites and passions, 
towards the things of this world, represented by a tree and a 
labourer hurrying along with a huge stone on his head, as if to 
intimate that man is born to trouble, and his lot below is all 
vexation of spirit ; while on the other hand Psyche, or the more 
exalted part of human nature, draws him back, and her persua- 
sions are seconded by the good genius, who, be it remarked, does 
not seize the soul, like the antagonist principle, but tries, with 
outstretched arms and gentle looks, to win it to herself. Behind 
her is a gate, through which a soul is calmly passing, as if to 
contrast the tranquil bliss of a future existence with the labour, 
unrest, and turmoil of this . 2 • 

I have spoken of souls on cars ; others are seated on horse- 
back ; one is led by a good genius ; another genius is .leading a 
horse to a soul for him to mount, which reminds one of the old 
ballad — 

“ Ho, ho ! the dead can ride apace — 

Host fear to rido with mo '! ’* 


These favoured spirits may represent the great and wealthy of 
this world, or may merely indicate more clearly the journey into 
another state of existence, which is frequently symbolised by a 
horse on the Etruscan monuments of Chiusi and Volterra. The 
majority of souls are on foot — some full of horror, eager to 
escape; others imploring mercy from their malignant tormentors; 
hut many are calm, resigned, melancholy beings, gliding along 
with rods in their hands. There is abundant room here for the 
imagination. Here it will perceive the warrior, arrested in his 


9 Though I have heard tho truth of thin 
scene, as represented by Byres, called in 
question, I see no reason to doubt it. It is 
certain that the figures on the wall, so far 
os it is possible to make them out, corres- 
pond with those in his plate, though almost 
all distinctive character has vanished. The 
stone-hearer and the tree are the most 
distinct portions ; the two genii arc far' 
from clear; and it is only possible to 
perceive that something like two children 
lias existed in the centre of the scene. 
The soul in the gateway appears to me to 
he leaning indolently against tho wall. 
Moreoypr.- _as_ JLJip.vo_ jymi narnjJL Abn _ whol® 


scries of Byres’ plates with the origi- 
nal paintings, so far as it was practicable, 
and have found them to correspond in sub- 
ject and general character, though not 
always in minute detail, I am willing to 
accord him credit for accuracy, in the sub- 
ject at least of this Beene. The apparent 
confirmation of his correctness afforded by 
Lanzi {II. p. 252) who mentions a represen- 
tation of Psyche with butterfly-wings in the 
paintings of this tomb (cf. Inghirami, Mon. 

( Etrus. IV. p. 112), is open to suspicion, 
as Lauzi had, evidently seen his drawings, 
and may have written his description from 

them, not from th« nrimnnls. s 
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I'iU'eer of glory; here the Augur, for whose sacred functions Death 
has no respect;* there the bride, giving her hand, *ot to an 
earthly husband hut to a ghostly visitor; the. village maiden with 
her water-pot on her head ; the labourer with his spade or pitch- 
fork on his shoulder, burned away by one who knows no distinc- 
tion of ranks ; 3 4 and the infant in its mother’s arms, fetched by a' 
pale messenger, ere it had known aught of the joys or sorrows of 
the life it was called on to resign. 5 


GllOTTA DELL* OltCO. 

On the height above the Grotta del Cardinnle is the enclosure 
of the new Campo Santo. Beneath the wall of this cemetery, on 
the side facing the S.W., is the entrance to the “Grotta dell’ Oreo,** 
more vulgarly called “ Grotta di Polifemo.” This tomb was dis- 
covered in 1868, by an officer of the French army, then quartered 
in the Roman State, who, in his patriotic zeal to secure tor the 
Louvre the remarkable frescoes on its walls, destroyed, it is said, 
some of the paintings* and defaced others. The tomb is so 
irregular in form that it is difficult to say into how many chambers 
it was originally divided, for the roof lias fallen in parts, so ns to 
have destroyed the partition-walls, and is now propped up by 
piers of masonry. It is clear that the paintings on its walls are 
not all by the same hand, or even of the same epoch, and, to 
judge from them, there seem to have been three distinct sepulchres, 
now thrown into one by the fall of the partition-walls. The paint- 
ings nearest the entrance being the earliest, we will commence, 
with the wall to the right of the door, and take our readers round 
the tomb to the left. 

We first notice traces of an elegant floral decoration, running 
round the wall into a deep recess. On the projection beyond 

3 This figure is represented leaning on a them, arc very like those used in this part 
l 'tuns, tyres draws him with wings, but of Italy at the present day ; but in tyres' 
I could perceive no traces of them. He has plates no such instillments arc given, nor 
a snake on the ground by his side. None could I perceive them in the paintings. 

of the genii in this tomb have these reptiles 6 This tomb has been desciibed by 
hound round their brows, as in the Grotta Pacciaudi, in Caylus, Antiq. Egypt. Etms. 
l'ompcj ; but tyres gives drawings of two IV. p. Ill) ; Piranesi, Manicrc d' adornar 
monstrous serpents, designed with great , gli edifizi, p. 22 ; Winckclmaun, Stom 
boldness, each bestridden by a boy, who is dellc Aiti. I. lib. III. cap. 2, § 23, 24 ; 
lashing it with a cord. They are no longer Garampi, ap. Tirabos. Litter, ltal. I. p. 
visible. ,50; Micali, Italia avanti il dominio do' 

4 These figures aro represented by Micali ltoman i, —all quoted at length by Inghirami, 

(Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. LXV.) as bearing Mon. litrus. 17, Ragion. VI. The tomb 

agricultural implements, which, as he gives faces N.W. 
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this recess are a pair of figures on a couch, which is richly orna- 
mented with chequers and meander-patterns. The greater portion 
of this scene has disappeared. Of the man, little is left beyond 
his head, crowned with laurel, and his right hand holding a twig. 



THE WIFE OF ARNTH VELCHAS, QROTTA PELL* OUCO, CORNKTO. 


His partner has one of the most beautiful heads depicted in the 
tombs of Etruria. She has deep lia/.el eyes, rich auburn hair, 
and a profile of the ideal Greek type. She wears a double neck- 
lace, a chaplet of laurel leaves, and a yellow chemise, with a brown 
battlemented border . 0 Of lier ijame, inscribed above her, three 

6 The Frenchman had evidently the in- copied, has mistaken a curl for the ear, 
tention of detaching this head from the • and represented this feature too low in the 
wall, hut fortunately could not put it into head. It is in its proper place in the 
execution. See her portrait above. The original, as I can attest. 


J 


resembling clouds, and clouds tftey seem intended to represent, 
for these figures, as may be inferred from the proximity of the 
demon oil the adjoining wall, represent the souls of those who 
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were here interred, in a state of beatitude, rather than the said 
persons in the enjoyment of the pleasures of their earthly existence. 
In short, there is little doubt that we are here introduced to the 
Etruscan Hades or Orcus . 7 

The wall at right angles is occupied by a hideous dusky demon, 
with an eagle’s bill for a nose, open mouth, black beard and eye- 
brow, brute’s ears, and hair bristling with red, snake-like locks. 
His flesh is not black, but a livid blue . 8 * * He has open wings, grey 
above, and blue, black, and red on the pinions. JIi3 dress is a 
white tunic with a red girdle, and a yellow spotted band crossed 
over his bosom. He holds aloft a stout red pole, whether ter- 
minating as a hammer or a torch is not now discernible. A 
huge crested and bearded snake springs from his right shoulder, 
and his only leg now visible is buskiuod with the coils of yellow 
serpents, which depend from it like talaria. A sort tf lmlo 
surmounts his head. No inscription now remains to determine 
his appellation, but there can be little doubt that he represents 
the Etruscan Charun. 

The wall again recedes, and we come to a second banqueting- 
coucli, which has suffered even more than the former. The man’s 
head is only in part preserved, though the yellow pallium, thrown 
over his shoulder, is still distinct. The upper portion of the 
woman’s figure is quite effaced, but the white drapery covering 
her lower limbs is drawn with much freedom and correctness. 
The fragment of a boy’s face, who appears to have been standing 
in front of the couch, may be traced, as well as the head and 
shoulders of a slave girl in white with gold torque and bulla, occupy- 
ing a similar position, but her features are obliterated. From the 
fragments which remain of this scene, we perceive that it was 
drawn with much boldness and freedom, and belonged to the best 
period of Etruscan art. The figures of the pair on the couch are 
thrown out from the wall by black clouds, as in the scene just 

7 Similar clouds have been found in only be their colouring, which has led Dr. Hclbiy 
one other painted tomb in Etruria, theToinba to the conclusion that they were intended 
Golini at Orvieto, which, like this of Coraeto, to represent the ’AtSrjs (6<pov vra of 
represents souls in Elysium in the prcscnco Homer (Iliad XV. 191), the cloudy gloom 
of Hades and Persephone. But, as in that n of the realms of Hades. Ann. Inst. 1870, 
tomb, they are introduced only where the ■ p. 20. 

white drapery might otherwise be con- 8 The infernal demon Eurynomos, as rc- 
founded with the white stucco ground, presented by Polygnotus on the Lesche at 

Count Conestabile was led to regard them * Delphi, was of a colour between black and 
as a mere artistic device. Pitturo Murali, blue, like that of the flies which settle upon 

p. 113. Here, however, similar clouds meat. Pausan. X. 28, 7. The Etruscans 

w ■ pr 11 * f!Wn " t,f fJ,i “ 15v ’' 1 huc - 
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described. Over the lady is an Etruscan inscription of five lines, 
only in part legihle ; and over the man’s head is a long epigraph 
in smaller characters in a single line, a continuation of that on 
the side wall of tire recess. When the tomb was first opened 
there was a shield, it is said, resting on the couch in front of the 
man, which shield boro an inscription, but no traces of either 
shield or inscription arc now visible. 

These two festive scenes belong to the earliest portion of the 
sepulchre. 

The tomb lias been so much injured— how far by the patriotism 
of its discoverer, it is now difficult to say— that large portions of 
its walls present nothing but blank rugged surfaces of rock ; but 
of the paintings still remaining, those already described alone 
have a personal character, or bear reference to the individuals 
here interred. The rest present us with scenes from the Etrus- 
can Hades, with a mixture of Hellenic myths, and with one from 
the heroic; cycle of the Greeks. 

This latter scene, which gives its popular name to the sepulchre, 
we find in a large recess more to the left. Here Ulysses, whose 
name in Etruscan, “ Utiiuste,” is inscribed in large characters 
on the wall, is depicted in the act of blinding Polyphemus. The 
hero’s head has quite disappeared, and his figure, which occupied 
the side-wall of the recess, is almost obliterated, but his bands 
guiding the enormous brand well sharpened to a point, as de- 
scribed by Homer, are still visible. The figure of the Cyclops, 
designated “crcLu” in the Etruscan inscription, fills the inner 
wall of the recess. He is a vast, misshapen monster, with head 
disproportionately large, bis enormous eye almost filling bis fore- 
head, mouth bristling with teeth, and fringed with long white 
moustache and beard, shaggy black locks banging about his 
shoulders like snakes, but not concealing his monstrous ear. He 
is just springing from bis bed of rushes as the hissing brand 
enters his solitary orbit ; one leg is stretched convulsively across 
the recess, his right arm falls powerless over the brand. His 
flesh is a deep red, and liis figure is broadly outlined with black. 
He is as hideous a giant as ever imagination conceived, or Jack 
of nursery renown encountered, and answers well to liis descrip- 
tion given by Virgil in the well-known line — 


Monstrum horrendum, infonne, ingenp/eui lumen ademptum." 
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A square door in the middle of this wall marks the entrance to 
his cave. On the side-wall to the right is represented his flock. 

This scene from the Odyssey is so incongruous with the others 
in this tomb, which have all reference to the unseen world of the 
Etruscans, that we may regard it as forming the decoration of 
a separate sepulchre, or as an interpolation of a subsequent age, 
a view confirmed by the style of art ; the free yet careless design, 
the coarse execution, and the chiaroscuro indicating the decadence 
of Etruscan art. 

A little further on we come to a projecting portion of the wall, 
where is represented a majestic figure with an animal’s skin over 
his head, which at first suggests Hercules, but his concomitants 
and the inscription on the wall before him, ‘ ‘ aita ” (Hades), mark 
him as the Pluto of the Etruscan mythology. He sits on a 
throne, the upper part of his body bare, the lower covered with 
brow’ll drapery. His flesh is deep red, his beard black, and there 
is a grand and gloomy air about him well becoming the King of 
the Shades. With his left hand lie holds aloft a snake; with his 
right lie appears to he giving orders to the triple-headed warrior 
w ho stands before him. At liis feet, and behind his throne, clouds 
are rolling ; some dusky, resembling those depicted in the scenes 
nearer the door, others grey, of more etherial and unmistakable 
character. At liis right hand stands his wife, the fair Persephone, 
“ Piiersipxki,” as it is here inscribed ; her face of the Minerva 
type, so far as the features can be distinguished, her head bound 
with green snakes, and her form wrapped in white drapery, with 
a deep vandyked fringe, like a tippet over her shoulders. The 
skin Pluto wears on his head is that of a clog or wolf, the "Awos 
Kwh), which Hesiod describes as spreading “ the terrible gloom 
of night ” around him . 1 Over their heads an arch or dome is 
marked, to indicate “ the resounding mansions of the mighty 
Hades, and of dread Persephone .’* 2 Before this august pair 
stands a figure, with three heads, yet with but one body, which, 
armed with cuirass, spear, and shield, stands erect before the 
throne, as if to receive the commands of the god. The inscrip- 
tion by his side is “Kelun,” hut there can be no doubt that the 
figure is intended to represent Geryou — forma tricorporis umbra *. 3 

1 Hesiod. Scut. Here. 227. * 3 The name may have been written 

2 Hesiod. Thcog. 767. It will bo ob- “Rerun,” but a portion of the middle 

served that the names attached to thcs<^ letter becoming obliterated, it now leads 

deities arc not Etruscan, though written in as “Kelun.” The poets placed this 

that character, hut are native corruptions monster in Tartarus, with the Gordons, 
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His triple heads are extremely handsome, as if to bear out the 
description of Hesiod 4 — 

B porov KaWiaroy airdvruv 
Tijpvoyta. 


Behind him a large wing marks a demon, whose white arm shows 
her sex, but the rest of the figure is obliterated. 

On the wall, at right angles to the last, are vestiges of a pro- 
cession of figures. The first, of which but a fragment remains, 
is designated “ Eivas,” which Dr. Wolfgang llelbig, who has 
written an elaborate and learned article on this tomb — to which 
I am partly indebted for my description — takes to mean Ajax 
Telamonius. 8 He is preceded by a venerable man with white 
hair and beard, and head covered with a black mantle. 11 is 
attitude, as well as the expression of his countenance, is expressive 
of deep dejection. Further examination shows him to be blind, 
and the inscription above him, “ Hintiiial Tf.iuahals,” proves 
him to he “the Shade of Tircsias.” 0 Next him is a personage 
of very different diameter, a bold majestic figure, designated 
“ Mkmrux,” which can be no other than the handsome son of 
Aurora, “ the divine Mcmnon.” 7 Jlis long hair hangs in golden 
tresses over his shoulders, though his beard is black. He is half- 
draped in white robes, and a broad band of the same line encircles 
his waist, passes over one shoulder, and is wound round his left 
arm. lie appears to be holding a staff in bis right hand. The 
wing of a demon, at the head of the procession, shows there were 
four figures on this wall; but that was not all, for a leafless tree, 
which rises between Uemnon and Tircsias, is full of Lilliputian 
human figures, climbing among the branches, and probably repre- 
senting the souls which populate the regions of the dead. The 
tree, with its tiny inhabitants, strongly reminded me of the bam- 
boo-clumps I have often seen in South America, swarming in it li 
marmosets or sackiwinkies. 

Next follow fragments of figures, but none intelligible, save u 
demon with open wings, till wc reach the front wall of the tomb. 
Here, in a recess, are two figures carved in the rock in high relief, 

one on each side. That to the right is naked, save a chUmiy* out 

• 

Oil. II. 14, 8 ; Yirg. Ain. VI., 280), and c Aunal. Inst. 1870, pp. 16-42; fit- 76 

he hail a further connection with l’Jutn, as 0 A mirror with the shade of Tircsias- . 

both possessed oxen in the island of Krytlicia* Ilinthial Tcrasias— supported by “ Ada'- 
in the extreme west, or at the gates of nnd “Turras,” Hades and Hermes, is ilhis- 

Night. ” tratod in the Mon. Instit. II. tav. 29. 

4 Hesiod. Thcog. 981. ♦* 7 Odyss. IX. 522. 
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his shoulder. His right hand is raised, but his head and all the 
rest of his- figure are gone. Of the figure on the opposite wall 
the legs alone are left, with a large snake rising from the ground 
between them. 

'On the wall, at right angles to this, we have a scene differing 
from any yet described. So far, we have seen souls represented 
in a state of beatitude, ill the enjoyment of the pleasures which 
most highly gratify the senses on earth. We have seen the dread 
King and Queen of the Shades in their own dominions ; we have 
seen the souls of heroes and prophets in solemn procession 
headed by a demon, whether of good or evil character we cannot 
determine, as her attributes are wanting, but we have seen nothing 
to prove that they were not in Elysium. Here, however, we be- 
hold a hideous and evidently malignant demon, more hideous 
even tlirth that first described, threatening, or triumphing over, if 
not actually tormenting two beings who have fallen into his power. 
The more prominent Of these is denominated “These ” or Theseus, 
and the other, who has no inscription, doubtless represents 
Pirithous, the audacious Lapitli, who, with the assistance of liis 
friend, attempted to carry off Persephone from Hades .' 4 If this 
view he correct, these paintings represent those heroes in the life, 
and not as disembodied spirits. The demon, who bears, the novel 
name of “Tuciiulcha,” has asses’ ears, two hissing snakes hound 
round his brows and mingling with his shaggy locks, an enormous 
eagle’s beak, which serves at once for nose and mouth, and from 
which, being wide open, he seems to be uttering horrible roars. 
He appears to be seizing Pirithous by the neck with one hand, 
while with the other he brandishes a huge black and blue 
serpent over the head of Theseus. Jlis open wings also arc 
painted along the upper edge with a snake-like border, and the 
very feathers seem to have caught the hue of a serpent’s skin. 
Of Pirithous little remains beyond his head, but the figure of 
Theseus is truly beautiful. His face and attitude are expressive 
of utter resignation, and as he sits, half-draped in white, with 
( >ne hand on his knee and the other dropping at liis side, his 
whole figure might serve for that of Our Saviour, when buffeted 

or scourged by the servants of Pilate . 0 Immediately behind 

• 

There can be no doubt that the opinion .it Delphi, as sitting in Hades, These as 
°f Dr. Helbig (Ann. Inst. 1870, p. 37) as holding the swords of both, while ririthous 
to the narnq of the second liguv^ is correct. fouked at the weapons* with, indignation that 
It was a favourite subject of Greek artists they had proved of no service m theii 
to represent these two friends in Hades. nefarious enterprise. Faus. X. 29, 9. 

I 711 H sdl-vJi.Ls’ •»/ 
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Theseus springs an enormous serpent crested* and bearded* which, 
with head erect, appears to be attacking a figure on the adjoining 
wall, who seems to be endeavouring to escape from it; but as this 
figure has grey flesh, and as he carries a pole over his light 
shoulder, he may represent a demon, followed by the snake as his 
instrument . 6 

On the adjoining wall, at right angles, we see a kylikeion , or 
sideboard, with five large jars ; the two outer ones resting on 
kneeling figures, evidently representing metal. In front of it 
stand two tall amphora* , and a lobes or mixing-basin. Here stands 
a naked slave boy, with a wine-jug and a drinking-bowl in his 
hands. He wears an armlet of gold, with two bulla depending 
from it. By his side, but turning from him, is a youthful winged 
figure, wearing a similar armlet, whom we at once recognise as a 
good Genius, not only by the human colour of his fleshphut by 
liis mild and benevolent expression. Tf such a figure were- found 
on the walls of a Christian catacomb, instead of an , Etruscan 
tomb, it would at once be declared, were it not for its nudity, to 
represent an angel. This genius carries in one hand a large 
alabastos . The group seems to have been accessory to other 
figures, which originally covered the long blank wall, up to the 
entrance of the tomb. What these figures were must ever remain 
matter of conjecture, unless they have been removed to Paris; 
but from the analogy of other tombs, we may surmise that tho 
scenes here obliterated were of a joyous, festive character, such 
as would display the bliss of souls in Elysium. There were 
probably more couples reclining at the banquet, as the sideboard 
and wine-bearer strongly suggest ; there may have been illustra- 
tions of the games, which the ancients believed to have formed 
a part of the delights of Elysium, but at least we may con- 
jecture that the figures of dancers and musicians decorated the 
long tracts of wall, now blank, up to the banqueting- couch fir^t 
described. 

The resemblance between the paintings in this sepulchre 
(excluding the Polyphemus scene) and those in the Tomba 
Golini at Orvieto is striking. In both tombs the same subject 
is depicted, though it is treated in a different manner. Here 

« 

the general features of the scene wipi accu- 6 Tins figure is too much mutilated to 
racy, fails altogether in rendering the ex-» ho intelligible. Dr. Helbig takcB it to re- 
pression of the head of Theseus, apd thus, present Cliarun, armed with the hammer, 
makes the observations in the text appear «4jus usual attribute, 
inappropriate. * 
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characters from the Greek mythology are introduced into the 
Etruscan Hades; there, the scenes are purely and entirely native. 
Though the art displayed in both instances is apparently coeval, 
or nearly so, the predominance of the Hellenic element is 
manifest’ in this Grotta dell’ Oreo. Dr. Helbig pronounces these 
paintings to be the first yet brought to light at Corneto which 
represent with purity the tradition of the free Greek style, with 
its tendency to the beau-ideal. But, as he truly remarks, the 
artists of Tarquinii seem almost always to have caught the spirit 
of Hellenic art, and to have been more deeply imbued with it 
than those of other Etruscan sites, 7 — a fact in accordance, with 
tiie old tradition of Eucheir and Eugrammos. 


Emerging from this tomb, you continue your walk over th^ Mon- 
tarozzi, which here assumes that peculiar rugged character 
whence it derives its name. Tumuli, or the remains of them, are 
scattered on every hand in hundreds — here and there cut into by 
spade or mattock, but generally overgrown with myrtle, broom, 
and lentiscus ; tombs yawn around you at every step, once the 
resting-places of the princes and merchants of Tarquinii, now the 
dwelling of the fox, the bat, and the lizard, the shelter of the 
shepherd from the storm, or pf the homicide from his pursuers ; 
the very pathway resounds beneath your tread, and is full of 
chinks, which let daylight into the subtemuiean abodes of the 
dead. Here you are stopt by piles of large hewn stones, dug out 
by the peasantry from the substructions of the tumuli, to be 
applied to the construction of hovels or cattle-sheds ; there you 
cross a road hewn in the rock, with tombs in its cliffs to attest its 
antiquity. 

At the distance of nearly two miles from Corneto, you find, at 
the verge of the steep facing the site of the ancient city, two other 
painted tombs, approached by level passages cut in the rock. 
One of them is called 

Ghotta del Vecchio. 

These two tombs, which were discovered in 1864, bear a close 
resemblance in form, size, decoration, and style of art. They lie 
close together. That we shall first describe receives its designa- 
tion from an old greybeard 'depicted on a festive couch on the wall 
facing the door. The chamber is very small, not more than ten 
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feet square. A glance suffices to prove that this is ohe of the 
earliest painted tombs of Corneto : for here, as in the Grotta 
delle Iserizioni, everything betrays the primitive Etruscan style, 
before it had been modified and improved by the influence of 
Hellenic art. The old gentleman and his fair partner have a 
purely Oriental physiognomy, and so closely resemble that quaint 
Etruscan pair in terra-cotta, who, for some year or two, have 
excited the wonder and amusement of cockneys at the British 
Museum, that, if that strange sarcophagus had been discovered 
at Tarquinii instead of at Oiere we might well conclude it had 
been found in this sepulchre! The old man, unlike most of the 
male figures in these tombs, wears a white shirt, his hoary head 
is bound with a red chaplet, and lie holds a large phiulti in one 
hand, while with the other he is about to caress the young girl 
who shares his couch. She, nothing loth, turns gaily towards 
him, and, with a “ grata protervitas,” which he seems My to 
appreciate, offers him a striped chaplet, which she holds daintily 
between her finger and thumb, her other arm resting the while 
011 his body. She is as youthful as he is venerable, and might 
be his daughter or grand-daughter, but more probably is the 
May to this December. She has no ornaments beyond a necklet 
or band round her throat, unless a large rosette which covers her 
ear is intended to represent an earring. She wears a high yel flow 
tutulus, bound with two red chaplets crossing each other, a yellow 
spotted chiton, and a red liimation over her shoulder, lhe 
drapery of the couch is red bordered with blue. On the wall 
behind hang chaplets ; and beneath the table, by the side of the 
couch, stand a couple of red-legged partridges, \estiges of a 
male figure, probably a suhulo, or a cupbearer, standing at the 

foot of the couch, are also discernible. 

The wall to the right seems to have exhibited a similar scene 
of revelry, but the surface lias been so defaced by a coating ot 
saltpetre percolating through the rock, that little can now le 
made out. You can trace, however, a banquoting-couch, w 
red, blue, and yellow drapery, on which reclines a woman 
yellow chiton . Her head is not visible, but from the position ot 
her body she seems to be lying in the arms ot her partnei , and t 
be raising one arm, which shows a snake-lmice ct, .as 1 o * 
him as he stretches out his right arm to embrace lei. 
of his figure is obliterated. A*t the foot of the couch stands a 
woman in a white chiton, with long brown lmu ai 1 c ’ 
i mi™ i V,-tT„v- 1 rn 1 l 1 s ' iflM 
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Behind her a nude figure draped in red may be traced by frag, 
ments. On the opposite wall all is equally confused and in- 
distinct, but a couch may be made out, though its occupants have 
disappeared, and a female figure in yellow chiton is standing with 
her back to it. 

In the pediment over the banquet-scene, a broad yellow 
modillion supports the roof-beam, which is decorated with disks 
and ivy-leaves. This modillion is Hanked on either side by \\ 
white spotted deer attacked by a particoloured lion; both bearing 
a strong resemblance to the fantastic animals in the Grotta 
Campana at Veii, the earliest painted tomb yet discovered in 
Etruria. This tomb faces E.S.E . 8 


Gkotta dei Yaki Dipinti. 

The inner wall of this tomb, as of the hist, shows a banquoting- 
coucli, on which repose a similar couple. The man, bare to the 
waist, and with a chaplet round his head, holds an enormous 
hjlix in one hand, whose white hue is suggestive of silver, while 
with the other he chucks under the chin the pretty young girl 
who shares liis couch. But though she turns lier face towards 
him, she seems indifferent to his caresses, and with hand upraised 
appears even to repel his advances. Observe the strange way in 
which she bends the fingers of this hand. She lias black hair, 
hazel eyes, and regular features, and is decorated with a 
sphcmlonc round her brows, large circular earrings, and a neck- 
lace of gold. In lier other hand she holds a. chaplet studded 
with black beads. She wears a red tntulna on her head, the 
flaps of which reach to her waist, and a yellow short-sleeved 


8 Dr. Wolfgang llelbig, who gives a details l 
description of this tmnh (Ann. Inst. 1870, 
pp. 14, 4f>, 40, 72), pronounces the artist 
to be a mere bungler as compared with him 
of tho “Tomb of the Tainted Vases,'’ veiv 
inferior both as regards conception and 
execution, and points out that the figures 
are drily outlined, without any expression 
of anatomical details. Admitting the artis- , 
tic inferiority, I would ascribe it to the 
greater antiquity of this tomb, which to mo 
seems second in that point to none ifi this 
necropolis, unless it l»e that of “The In- ' 
scriptions.” Dr. Helbig, however, after a 
careful comparison of the archaicisms in 
each tomb, has arrived at a different opinion, 


and legal ds them as contemporaneous, as- 
cribing the .shortcomings of the paintings 
in this tomb to the incapacity of tho aitist, 
lather than to the infantile condition of ait 
at the period they were executed (pp. 49 
51 ). 1 find it more easy to agree with this 

cntic when he pronounces the design iu 
this tomb to be wanting in sentiment— that 
the young girl here depicted lias none of the 
•'graceful coyness displayed by her fellow in 
the “Tomb of the Vases,” but conducts her- 
self with a joyous abandon ; while the old 
rone of Tarqninii, as lie terms him, displays, 
in tho presence of his young mate, an un- 
bridled delight which is truly comical. For 
an illustration see Mon. Ined. IX. tav. 14. 
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chemise spotted with black. Of the lower part of her body 
little remains visible. The couch is draped with red, bordered 
with white, and in front of it, beneath the usual footstool, lies 
a dog, looking up as if jealous of the attentions his master 
lavishes on the fair young girl. Sundry chaplets and neck- 
laces depend from the wall behind, together with a casket 
suspended by a cord. 

In the corner to the left a young maiden, clad and decorated 
much like the lady on the couch, is seated on a low chair, 
covered with a leopard’s skin. A naked boy sits on her lap, 
and testifies his fondness by throwing one arm round her neck. 
He holds a white duck in the other hand. The youth of these 
figures dispels all idea of sensual love, and suggests a scene of 
fraternal affection. 

At the head of the couch a -naked boy stands with a*pair of 
metal simpxda , or ladles, and a colum, or wine-strainer, ready to 
minister to the wants of his master, for close behind hyn on the 
right-hand wall stands a hylikeion, or sideboard, on which are 
arranged the vases of the banquet. See the opposite woodcut, 
which represents the scene adjoining that on p. 859. The largo 
k rater in the centre is yellow, to mark it as of plain clay. But 
the figured amphone which flank it are coloured precisely like 
real vases, with black figures on a reddish ground, and the scenes 
they represent— a dance of satyrs, and a man between two horses 
—are the counterparts of those on many vases of this archaic 
character. Two kylikcs, also painted, lie inverted beneath the 
table. Then succeeds a dance of both sexes, carried round the 
rest of the tomb ; trees, hung with chaplets or fillets, alternating 
with the dancers. The men, distinguished as usual by their red 
flesh, wear chaplets round their heads, and are naked, save that 
a deep red chlamys is tied round the waist, the ends of which 
curl up grotesquely, as if agitated by the lively movements of the 
dance. One of them, shown in the opposite woodcut, holds a 
hylix as large as a washhnnd basin, which from its white hue, and 
the nails which stud it, seems to represent silver; the others 
have nothing in their hands, but toss them about in a wild 
manner. There were two female dancers; of one a few fragments 
only are left, but from these you Searn that her attitude showed 
much animation, and even abandon . The other saltatrix is in 
better preservation ; her feet are* gone, but her arms are swaying 
in the dance as she rattles the long castanets to her partner. 

wwfWsi.nf hvla.m J d s.do ’dfl 6:ni up on_Qne sid e 
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of the door, and on the other a fragmentary figure holds what 
appears to represent a tambourine. 9 

The paintings in this tomb show the archaic style of Etruscan 
art, tempered in some measure by Greek influences. These aiv 
betrayed in the strongly marked anatomical details, in the 
character of certain of the figures which show an analogy to 
those of the archaic Greek vases, and in the profiles which in 
some instances depart from the early Etruscan type and approxi- 
mate rather to the Greek. The vases on the sideboard alone 
suffice to mark a period when the fictile art of the Greeks was 
familiar to the Etruscans, and aid us in determining the antiquity 
of the tomb. 

We recognise in these paintings great carefulness and correct- 
ness in the design, and a truthful delineation both of the human 
form and of the accessories introduced. The outlines ate clear 
and decided, yet delicately drawn; the details conscientiously 
expressed ; and everything betrays a hand striving after a faithful 
rendering of nature, and working fully up to the power it 
possessed. In these respects the scenes in this tomb stand pre- 
eminent among the archaic wall-paintings of Cornelo, showing a 
manifest improvement on the misshapen, ungainly figures of the 
“ Iscri/ioni,’’ and on the rigid forms and blurred outlines of the 
“ Barone.” 1 


Gkotta oki. Mom HONDO. 

A further walk of three-quarters of a mile along the brow of 
the Montarozzi leads you to another painted tomb, ja<dng the 
ancient city. Tt is called the “Tomb of the Dying Mali,” and 
was discovered in 1872. Like the last two described it is very 
small, hardly eight feet square. It faces N.N.W. 

On entering, your eye is caught by the figure of a red horse, 


9 In the pediment over the banquet are 
two hip]iocampi, paiticoloured, red anil 
white, followed by red eels. The ceiling is 
yellow, studded with dusters of red spots, 
The tomb faces S.E. 

1 “In the paintings in this tomb,” says 
Dr. Helbig, “we recognise the hand of a 
true artist, distinguished by a feeling for 
the beautiful, and by the endeavour to 
ennoble his subjects. These paintings dis- 
play, within the limits of the archaic style, 
a great advanco towards perfection in the 


individual charaetcis. In the countenance 
«f the mail on the couch w c recognise delight 
mingled w itli an elevated dignity ; in the 
attitude of the woman an elegance some- 
what refined ; in the figures of the young 
jioy and girl, a hentiinent so natural that 
it sheds over the entire group an air of 
innocence. ” For his description and cnli- 
i cal analysis of this tomb, see Ann. Inst. 
1870, pp. 8-14, 45-50, 72 ; cf. Mon. 
Ined. Inst. IX. tav. 1S-13 q. 
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with blue mane ami tail, on the wall opposite. A naked youth 
runs behind him, holding the reins in one hand, and in the other 
a crook, with a sort of noose depending from it. With this ex- 
ception the paintings in this tomb are very similar to those in 
the (irotta del Movto. 

On the wall to the right the body of a man wrapped in red 
drapery, with a hood over his head, is stretched on a conch, 
behind which stands a woman, watching him anxiously. Her 
face is obliterated, but you can distinguish her brown hair, a red 
necklet, a rosette earring, her white chiton striped with red, and 
her sharp-toed blue hoots. At the foot of the couch a mule 
figure, in a grey chinny*, stretches one hand out towards the 
dying mail, and raises the other over his head — the counterpart 
of the mourner in the other tomb. A girl in long grey chiton , 
and of ft graceful though archaic figure, stands behind him, on 
the adjoining wall, and extends both arms towards the dying 
man. Blue and red chaplets are suspended above the couch. 
The rest of the paintings in this tomb have been destroyed by a 
deep fissure in the rock, extending quite* across the chamber, and 
obliterating the figures on the left-hand wall; but enough remains 
to show that there were two male dancers very similar to those 
m the (Irotta del Morto, represented in those quaint conven- 
tional attitudes introduced in archaic Etruscan monuments, to 
express violent motion. 

In the pediment over the central scene are two blue leopards, 
one on each side of the usual modillion. The roof-beam is 
carved in relief and decorated with red disks. The blue in thi< 
tomb, wftferever it occurs, is of wonderful brilliancy. 

The rigid and angular forms, the exaggerated muscular deve- 
lopment, and tlie stiffness of the drapery, all indicate an archaic 
period of art ; yet it is an archaicism that betrays the influence ot 
a freer development of art. The subject is almost identical with 
that of the Orotta del Morto, yet the treatment shows a great 
improvement on that scene. The dying man is designed with 
much more truth and feeling; the other figures are not inferior ; 
but tbe naked groom holding the horse, which probably symbolises 
the passage of the soul to nnothei; world, is far better delineated, 
and with much more anatomical correctness, than any figure in 
the other tomb . 3 , 

These paintings cannot be oD later date than those in the 

* For an aide fjitUibni .on the ljainUncs in this tomb, see an article l»y Sig. h. Liizio, 
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Grotta dei Vasi Dipinti, and must be at least coeval with the 
earliest Greek vases, having black figures on a yellow ground. 


Grotta delle Iscrizioni. 

Several hundred yards beyond this tomb, in the face of the 
same cliff, is another, of yet higher antiquity, called, from the 
number of Etruscan inscriptions on its walls, the “ Tomb of the 
Inscriptions ; ” known also as the “ Grotta delle Camere Finte,” 
from the false doors painted, one in the centre of each wall, as 
if to indicate entrances to inner chambers. 3 4 

The figures here depicted have several peculiarities. They are 
almost or entirely naked ; the colour of the flesh is not the usual 
brick-red, but a paler tint, more true to nature ; and there is a 
marked approximation to the oriental, or rather, 1 should say, the 
figures are quite un-Hellenic in character, and betray the pure and 
primitive style of Etruscan art. . 

' The subjects are games and dances. To begin with the wall 
immediately to the left of the entrance. Here two naked men 
seem to be playing at dice, on a small table which stands between 
them. The dice are not depicted, but the attitudes of the min 
indicate their occupation. If it be so, it shows that the Etruscans 
at their funerals had games of chance as well as of strength and 
skill; and explains the frequent discovery of dice in Etruscan 
tombs among the relics of the funeral feast. 1. 

The next two figures on the side-wall are also naked, and an 
boxing with the cestus over an upright .stick, crossed like a T, 
which limits their advances ; these figures are much injured by a 

3 This tomb is 15 ft. 6 in. long, by 1 2 ft. from their native land to colonise Etimw 

3 in. -wide ; 5 ft. 6 in. high at the sides, Herod. I. 1)4. That the Etruscans plajod 
and 6 ft. 9 in. from the ground to the con- with dice Me have historical evidence m 
tral beam of tho ceiling. It was discovered Livy (IV. 17), mIio records a tradition <>t 
in 1827. The door was closed by a large Lars Tolumnius, King of Veil. Not « lc " 
rectangular slab of stone, divided into small Greek vases have been found in Ktiuiw 
square compartments, containing figures of and Campania, which represent Achilles 
wild beasts or monsters, which Micali (Ant. and Ajax playing at this game — the ni«^t 
Top. Ital. tom. III. p. 105, tav. LX VII. 7) beautiful of them is in the Giegorian AIu- 
conceives to be emblems of the infernal Benin. Of the celebrated pair of dice 
spirits to whom the guardianship of tlyc found by Campanari at Toscanolla, walked 
tomb was entrusted; set there to terrify * with words instead of pips which 
those who would violate its sanctity. Tho suppose to Le the first six Etruscan nuim - 
slab still lies within the tomb, which faces rals, and on which a theory of the «m» m 
N.E. « of the nation and language has bec“ 

4 The invention of dico is ascribed to founded, we shall have occasion to speak 
the Lydians, during the eighteen years’ elsewhere. 

famine A. Jtgyrfi/w?. . .?f . — ........ 
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deep fissure in the rock. They are boxing to the music of a 
snbulo, or piper , 6 in blue tunic and red boots. Next is a pair of 
athletes wrestling, and in spirited attitudes— one having lifted 
the other fiom the earth, and thrown him completely on his 
shoulder. The victor has a cloth round his loins ; the other is 
quite naked. Each of these figures had his name in Etruscan 
characters above his head, but the inscriptions are now mere 
fragments, many of the letters having faded, or peeled from the 
wail. 

The false door in this wall separates these combatants from an 
equestrian procession, which fills the space up to the false door 
in the centre of the inner wall. There are four mounted figures, 
preceded by another on foot, all perfectly naked. From the 
exultation of the first horseman, who throws his arms into the 
air, and from the anxiety of his followers to urge on their steeds, 
it is clear that the scene represents a race, which lias just been 
won ; the victor alone having his name recorded. The man on 
foot in front is probably an umpire. The steeds would hardly 
pass muster at Newmarket or Ascot, though they show no lack of 
spirit. Yet there can be little doubt that the favourite points 
with the turf-lovers of Etruria arc hero set forth ; c resulting in a 
conventional form of singular uncoutlmess, which has not its 
counterpart in any other tomb of this necropolis, though bearing 
considerable affinity to the steeds in the Grotta Campuna at Veii. 
These horses arc alternately red and black, the manes and hoofs 
of the former being blue, of the hitter, red or white ; ami all 
alike have long white tails. 

The eigjht figures between the next two false doors— i.<\, three 
on the inner, and five on the side-wall — form a Bacchic dance, as 
is apparent from the goblets and vases in their hands, and from 
the tipsy excitation of their gestures. The leading figure appears 
at first a female, from its form and necklace ; though the flatness 
<>f tlie bosom, and the sameness in complexion with the men who 
follow, favour the ruder sex. The same may be said of the third 
figure, whose name seems to mark it as a male . 7 A more decided 
masculine character is seen in the anonymous subulo between 

Tins scene confirms the statement of , icnowncd for their race-horses. Liv. I. 35. 
hiatosthenee ami Alciinus (ap. A then. IV., Their passion for the turf must have led 
M ; XII. c. 14), that the Etruscans boxed them ty cultivate the breed. 

the sound of the tibia; the latter adds » 7 In the description given in the Museo 
tlnit they also scourged, and kneaded bread Oregoriano, tom. I., they are called women, 
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these two. Each of the three has a chaplet round his brow, but 
the first has a high white cap, or tutulus, in addition, which i s 
also worn by the two grey-beards who follow on the side-wall. 
The first of these also wears’ a necklace, , his arms are hung with 
red chaplets, and he is brandishing a phiala, the contents of 
which lie has either just quaffed, or poured forth as a libation. 
The second also holds a kyl'uc, and is dancing with more energy 
than his fellow. lie is followed by a younger man with black 
beard and red necklace, also carried away by Bacchanalian furor. 
The three with the tutulus may be priests, yet that head-dress in 
the painted tombs is sometimes given to males who have no 
distinctive mark of the sacerdotal character . 8 Four of these 
figures have a cloth wrapped round the loins, two are entirely 
naked, save that their legs are cased in long peaked hoots, such 
as are worn by the women in the tombs of the Morto and Mori- 
bondo, and such as came again into fashion in Italy during the 
middle ages. The procession is brought up by two slaves, who 
are differently attired from the rest, without chaplets or neck- 
laces, or even boots, but avIio wear a close-fitting jacket, or 
spencer; both carry wine-jugs, and one bears a large km hr on Ins 
shoulder. The jugs and drinking-bowls are precisely similar to 
those which modern excavations are bringing to light in abun- 
dance ; the kmtrr is somewhat peculiar in form. Why the filer 
alone in this procession is nameless is not easy to say, for even 
the dog under the foot of the leading figure has its appellation 
inscribed. 

On the other side of the painted door on this wall is a bearded 
figure in red pallium, and with a pair of chaplets round his head, 
who from his attitude appears to represent some one in authority, 
commanding the slave in the corner, who bears several brandies 
of trees in each hand, to follow the Bacchic dance. . He appears 
to have just arisen from a couch, where the slave has probably 
been fanning him with the boughs. 

The scene on the right of the entrance is difficult of exphuia- 


* The tutulua is described by Varro (do 
Ling. Lat. VII. 44) as a sort of metti or 
cone, worn on the heads of priests. Festus' 
tells us it was the head-dress of the Flam- 
inicte, who wore their hair piled ujj above 
■their head, and bound round with a puiplc < 
fillet ; and also a woollen cap of the same 
form as the Flamines and Pontifice * used. 
Varro adds that matrons who wore their 


hair twisted rotind the top of tlieii Leads, 
applied to it the same appellation. The 
, (ut ulus appears to have been worn by 
Etruscan women and girls of all classes in 
very early times ; as we find if continually 
represented in the most archaic wall* 
paintings, and it seems to disappear as 
Etruscan art bccamo subject to that of 
Greece. 
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tion. It represents an old nun, naked, holding in one hand a 
forked rod ; and standing before a low stool, on which a boy, also 
naked; is about to lay a blue fish. It is possible that the stool is 
a sort of altar, and that the boy is making an offering to the other 
figure, which may represent a divinity. I have heard it desig- 
nated “The God of Chastity ; ” and there are features which 
favour this conjecture. It might be explained could we interpret 
along inscription in Etruscan characters o\er the head of this 
figure . 9 

Around the tomb beneath the ceiling runs a broad band 
of thirteen stripes or ribbons of different lines, from which 
depend' many chaplets, red or blue, over the heads of the 
figures. 

Over the door is the usual pair of panthers, and in each angle 
of the pediment is a recumbent satyr, phallic, with brute-ears, 
and human legs terminating in goats’ hoofs— figures that seem 
taken from the Greek mythology. A goose stands at the feet of 
each. In the opposite pediment are a pair of lions dos-a-ilos, of 
deer, and of panthers — all parti-coloured, and curious examples 
of Etruscan conventionalities in pictorial art. 

The paintings in this tomb are of a more quaint and archaic 
character than thos Mil any other sepulchre in this necropolis; and 
they bear a closer affinity than any other Etruscan paintings } T et 
discovered, both in design and colouring, to the remarkable scenes 
in the Grotta Catiipana at Veil — unquestionably the most ancient 
specimens of pictorial art extant in Italy or in Europe. The 
resemblance in the form of the horses has already been mentioned; 
it may he seen also in the parti- colon red animals, especially the 
stags, in the inner pediment. The peculiarities in the human 
figures are the exaggerated development of the thighs and buttocks, 
the meagre waists, tlje round shoulders, the disproportioned 
hmbs, and attenuated extremities. In the general contour of the 
bodies, and the elongated form of the eyes, there is some similarity 
to the black figured vases of the Archaic Greek style. Yet it 
< , annot he said that these paintings betray a, Greek influence. 
The points of resemblance are rather such as they have in 
common with other ancient works, executed in a like infantile 
condition of art. The art they exhibit, in fact, is more nearly 
allied to the Egyptian than to the Greek, yet differs essentially 

9 In our present ignorance of the Ktrus- names or oft-recurring formulae, must be 
fun language, all attempts at translating mere guess-work. 
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from both. It may more correctly be characterized as the primi- 
tive style of Etruscan art . 1 * 


More to the west, or towards the centre of the Montarozzi, i s 
the 


Grotta del Baronk, 

or “Grotta del Ministro,” as it is otherwise called, because it was 
discovered by Baron Stackelberg, and Chevalier Kestner, the late 
Hanoverian minister at Rome . 3 It is remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its colours, and for the simplicity of its subjects, which arc 
contained in a single frieze of figures, about thirty inches high, 
bounded above and below by a broad band of variegated stripes. 
On the inner wall are a man and boy, both wearing a ^ pallium 
over the left shoulder ; the latter playing the double-pipes ; the 
former, with blue hair, or it may be a cap, and black beard, has 
his arm round the boy’s neck, and is offering a kylix to a dignified 
female figure, who with both arms raised seems to reject the gift. 
She is draped to her heels in a long white chiton , bordered with 
brown, and wears pointed bright blue boots, and a lofty cap or 
tut alas, from which depends a red mantle, not shrouding but dis- 
playing her form. She is adorned with necklace and earrings, 
and with a broad ampyx or frontlet of gold, which seems to mark 
her as a goddess, or at least as a priestess . 3 On each side of this 


1 Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 319; thinks 
this tomb displays archaic Greek art, par- 
taking of the Etruscan manner, and with a 
rudeness in the countenances and drapery 
rather Tyrrhene than Greek. Yet llrunn 
(Ann. Inst. 1866, p. 423) and Hclbig 
(Ann. Inst. 1863, p. 343) can perceive but 
very i slight traces of Greek influence in 
these paintings. For other notices see Ann. 
Inst. 1829, p. 106, et xeq. ; Gell’s Rome, 

I. p. 382, et xeq. ; Micali, Ant. Top. Ital. 
III. p. 102, tav. LXVII. 5, 6. Copies of 
the paintings exist in the British Museum, 
and also in the Vatican, and have been 
engraved in the Museo Gregoriano, I. tav. , 
CI1I/ The illustrations given by Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray (Sepulchres of Etruria, pp. 
179, 183) are caricatures, such as < ladies 
only dare indulge in. < 

* This tomb is 15 feet by 13, and of the 
usual height, from 6 to 8 feet. It was 


3 By soino she has been supposed to re- 
present Ceres, or Cybelc, or Proserpine ; by 
others a priestess, as well from her broad 
a mpi/x, or frontlet, as from her high cap, or 
tat ul ax. The latter, however, cannot have 
been a distinctive mark of sacredness or 
divinity, since it was the headdress of Etius- 
can women generally in very early days, as 
is abundantly proved by the most archaic, 
painted tombs of Cometo. Nor does the 
frontlet afford a decided test of the condi- 
tion of this figure, for though in Greek 
works of art it was introduced' as an attri- 
bute of Juno, Venus, and other fair divi- 
nities, it was worn also by women, as hy 
« Andromache (Iliad XXII, 469), and in these 
very tombs of Cornoto we see it decorating 
the brows of the hetara in the Grottft 
Querciola, and of a dancing-girl in the 
Grotta Francesca'. We learn from Aris- 
tophanes (Lysist. 181<>) that it was the 
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group is a man on horseback, and both riders appear from their 
whips with barbed handles to be preparing to contend in a race 
for the chaplets or crowns which hang above them. 

On the right-hand wall the scene seems to denote a foregone 
conclusion. The race has apparently terminated, and the com- 
petitors, standing by the goal which is indicated by a fillet sus- 
pended from the wall, are respectively claiming the prize— each 
holding up a chaplet to attest his victory. The point in dispute 
seems to be referred, oil the opposite wall, to the decision of the 
woman or priestess already described, who here stands between 
the rival horsemen ; but to which she awards the prize is not 
evident, unless her turning her face to one, and her back on the 
other, decide the question; though, as the artist was obviously 
unable to depict a figure otherwise than in profile, this was an 
unavoidable position. 

The inner pediment contains a pair of particoloured seahorses 
and some. dolphins, on a ground of grey — a thin solution of black. 
In the opposite pediment is the usual pair of panthers. 

The freshness of the colours in this tomb is remarkable. The 
blue of the man’s liair or cap, of the long-toed boots, and of the 
borders of the garments, seems actually to have a bloom upon it; 
whereas in certain other tombs, this is tlic colour which has most 
faded. The red is also very strong and bright; that of the horses 
and of the men’s flesh is exactly the same tint. Brown occurs in 
the pallia of the racers and in the border of the woman’s chiton . 
The trees which fill up the spaces on the walls, are more correctly 
delineated than usual, and their leaves arc either red, or a faint 
green — a colour rarely seen in the tombs of Tarquinii.* Of the 
oft-recurring conventionalities and contrasts in colour, which give 
Etruscan paintings so peculiar a character, this tomb presents 
excellent specimens — one man having blue, the rest white or 
yellow hair ; 5 and some of the horses having blue hoofs, and all 
white manes and tails, though their bodies are black or red. 

These figures are of very archaic design. Those of the women 
especially have all the rigidity of very early art, or, as Kcstner 

with the ampyx in preparation for the # oftcn to the neglect of nature and corrcct- 
diince. ii ness. 

^ 4 A decided green is rarely seen in early 5 The hair was probably cnloured'yellow, 
btruscan paintings. Perhaps they refrained which has turned to a dirty white or grey, 
from using it, because their yellow’ w’as thick '•So also the ornaments of the female figures, 
aud heavy, and would not make a brilliant which were doubtless coloured to represent 
green— brightness and striking contrasts of gold. 

^huir be!"" ♦k" 
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expresses it, much of the grandiose spirit of the Egyptian and 
archaic Greek ; 6 while the man and boy on the inner wall are 
stepping out with the ease of more advanced art. But the figures 
of the racers are very inferior, showing great stiffness and clumsi- 
ness, though their horses are drawn with considerable correctness 
and spirit, and with more compact forms than those in the Grotta 
delle Iscrizioni. These differences in style have led to the 
opinion that these figures are not the work of a single artist, or 
of the same period, and that they have been repainted after tlio 
lapse of centuries, and the outlines altered in the process . 7 But 
all the figures in this tomb are unquestionably referable to the 
infancy of Etruscan art. There is certainly a great want of 
distinctness in the outlines, hut this appears to me to be owing 
to the imperfection of the materials used. I see no traces of 
retouching or repainting, and think that the brown mistiness 
which envelops the figures may be owing to some preparation 
used as a ground for the pigments, which ground haw changed 
colour in the course of ages . 8 


Guotta i*Kii Maw:. 

Close to the tomb last described is a small, double-chambered 
one, called “ Tomb of tlie Sea,” probably from the character of 
its paintings, ivhicli are confined to tlie pediment of the outer 
chamber, and represent four seahorses — two on each side of a 
large ornament, which hears some resemblance to a scallop- 
shell. 

Seahorses and other marine animals and emblems are of sucli 
frequent occurrence in Etruscan tombs, as well as on sarcophagi 
and funeral urns, as not to be without a meaning. As already 
stated, they probably have reference to the passage of the soul to 

i 

•Ann. Iifist. 1829, p. 112. Gerhard e. 2 f § 2 1), speaks of similar female figures 
thinks they are imitations of the Greek, of Egyptian lighlity, placed motionless 
executed by Etruscan artists. Ann. Inst. among a group of dancing-women, m 
1831, p. 319. llut later critics see few ccitam painted tombs of Tiuquiuii open m 
traces of Greek influence in these paint- liis day ; and he took them for divinities 
ings. Both llrunn and Helbig pronounce 7 Ann. Inst. 1S29, p. 113— Kestner 

them to be only somewhat subsequent to * For further notices of this toinh we 

those in the tombs of the “ Iscrizioni ” and « Micali, Ant. Pop. ltal. JU. p. 102, »h'» 
“ Morto.” lioth regard the composition also gives an illustration of a portion of its 
as more harmonious, and llrunn perceives paintings (tav. LXVII.). The best copu'- 
in the calm attitudes of the figures tin* are preserved in the Musco Giegoruun'. 
influence of sculpture. Ann. Inst. I860, and have been published in the woik of 

that ...» 
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nuother state of existence, according t „ the general belief of the 
ancients that the disembodied spirit had to cross a lake or river 
on its way to its future abode. By some they have been regarded 
as symbols of demons or infernal monsters. It seems not im- 
probable that in some cases they may be emblems of the maritime 
power of Etruria, who long ruled the waves, and gave her name 
in ancient times to that portion of the Mediterranean which sepa- 
rates Ital} r from Spain. 


Gbotta Fuvnoksca. 


The tomb of this name, which is also called the “ (irotta 
Giusiiniaui,” from a young lady who was present at its opening, 
is not far from the group just described . 9 The walls are sadly 
dilapidated, so that the greater part of the figures which once 
adorned the tomb are effaced. Here, as in the Grotta Barone, 
no feasting is depicted, but only the dances and sports which 
attended the funerals of the Etruscaus. On the inner wall, the 
principal figures are two women, playing, one the double-pipes, 
the other the castanets; the latter wears the ampi/x or frontlet, 
and from her dress and attitude, as she rests one band on Inn- 
hip, while she brandishes the castanets with the other, might 
pass as the prototype of the modern mnja of Andalucia. JIer 
companion the tibicim , has yet more of a modern air ; pipes and 
bare head excepted, she is just such a dame as a few years ago 
you might have met any day in Regent Street. Nothing is new 
under the sun — shawls, pelerines, and flowered gowns ith deep 
flounces and ribbon borders, seem to have been as well known in 
Etruria twenty-two or three centuries ago, as they are to us . 1 

I cannot say as much of the dress of the two men on this wall, 
which would scarcely he deemed becoming now-a-days. He on 
loot, with the crook in his hand, lias nothing but a blue chhmnjs 

9 This tomb was discoveied in 1S3J1 by yellow, coveied with led spots, and ter- 

Chev.ilier Koistner. It is 14 feet by 3 ‘2, inmates in a deep ilmniie <>f the same 

■oid of tlio usual height. It fuees S.S.W. colon), but studded with much smaller 

The beam of the ceiling is only marked out, spots She wears a led jacket, w itli w Into 

not relieved ; and the raftcis are repre- shoulder s>liups, the jacket being fastened 

rented by lioad stiipes of red paint. In* lonnd her waist by a white belt, perhaps 
the left-luiml corner is a rook-lie wn bench jepiesenting Silver. JIer companion also 
f'»r a sarcophagus, or for the corpse. weauta yellow .spotted rhiton, with a red 

1 Uoth these women wear necklaces and i mantle, boidorcd with white, over her 

bracelets. She with the castanets has blue sliouhlcrs — in foim just like a modern 

and red hair. Her chiton, or gown, pelerine. 

wlii..l. i._ . i i i . . . 
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or shawl over his shoulders ; he driving the biga in the opposite 
corner wears simply a short white tunic or shirt, so short that it 
scarcely serves its purpose ; each from the middle downwards is 
bare, or, as Hood would say, — 

“ Thence, further down, the native red prevails 
OX liis own naked fleecy hosiery.” 

The horses in the chariot are one red, the other blue, and their 
tails are curiously knotted or clubbed, as they are often repre- 
sented on the painted vases. In the pediment are two blue 
panthers, one on each side of the usual bracket. 

Turn to the right-liand wall. Wliat spirit, what life, what 
nature, in this dancing-girl ! Her gown of gauze or muslin floats 
around her in airy folds ; the broad blue ribbon which binds her 
“ bonny brown hair,” and the red scarf hanging from one sMbulder 
across her bosom, stream behind her with the rapidity of her 
movements ; while she droops her face and raises her* arm to 
give expression to her steps. Her other arm is a-kimbo, so that 
you might declare she was dancing the mlterclla. For spirit, 
ease, and grace she has no rival among the ballerinc of Tarquinii. 
Her dress is peculiar — I remember nothing like it on painted 
wall or vase. It is as modern as that of her neighbours. Tt is 
hard to believe she has been dancing in this tomb for many 
centuries. Slie lias now unfortunately but a short time to live ; 
she will soon take her last step — from the wall. Her partner in 
the dance is almost obliterated, though enough remains to mark 
his attitude as easy and graceful. Next to him are some frag- 
ments of another woman ; but everything else on this wall is 
effaced. 

The opposite wall is also much dilapidated, but several figures 
are traceable. A man and woman standing in the qorner, in 
long, broad-bordered robes, do not seem to be dancing. Hard 
by are two men half draped, apparently encountering a wild hoar, 
or some animal no longer visible, for one of. them holds a spear 
as if in the act of piercing it ; behind them stand two bay liorscs, 
from which they may have dismounted. 

The figures in this tomb, though rudely executed, show much 
more freedom and are of later diite than those in most of the 
tombs of the Grteco-Etru^can class in this necropolis. They 
appear decidedly later even than •those in the Grotta Querciola. - 

3 For particulars of this tomb see Bull. Inst. 1833, p. 74, tt 8cq. Ann. Inst. 1831, 
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Groxta pellk Bigiie. 

Not far from the Grotta Francesca is the “ Tomb of the 
Chariots, 01 Grotta STACKELnEiiG,” as it has been styled 
from the gentleman who first copied and described its paintings. 

Though the scenes in this tomb arc in many parts greatly 
injured, a glance suffices to show that in its original state it must 
have been more richly decorated than any other painted sepulchre 
in this necropolis. Walls and ceiling must have blazed with 
colour. Like the Querciola tomb, this lias a double frieze of 
figures ; but here the arrangement is reversed, and the smaller 
frieze is above the larger. As in that tomb, the end-wall is here 
occupied by a banquet, and the side-walls by dances, of very 
similar character . 3 

Tlite banquet differs from those in the tombs already described, 
in the absence of the fair sex; so that it is rather a symposium 
than an # ordinary feast. The absence of edibles on the tables con- 
firms this view. The guests, however, though all males, recline 
in pairs, on three couches ; and are attended by two naked slaves 
and by a subulo playing his pipes. Beneath the couches are several 
blue ducks. 

The dancers are of both sexes, distinguished by their colour ; 
the women draped with tunic and chlamys, and wearing the tu talus 
on their heads ; the men with merely a slight scarf round their 
loins. All, as well as the banqueters, are crowned with myrtle. 
In action and character they are very similar to those in the 
Grotta del Triclinio, yet inferior in spirit. One girl, however, 
playing the pipes is full of life, a true 

mcretrix tibicina cujus 
Ad strepitum salias terriu gravis. 

The dance was continued on three sides of the tomb, but is now 
scarcely distinguishable on more than one, the paintings having 
been greatly injured by the damp. 

The ground of this frieze has the peculiarity of being a deep 
red ; whereas in the upper and smaller frieze it is lelt ol the 
colour of the rock, a creamy white. This small band is more 

3 Thin tomb was discovered in 1827. It unlike compass-dials ; tlic .slopes on either 
is about 15 ft. square, 6 ft. high at the, hand aic cbcqucicd with v.uious colouis, 
sides, and 8 ft. 6 in. from the floor to the as in the Giotta del Triclinio. The lower 
central beam of the ceiling. This beam is fnezo of figures is 3 ft. in height, thouppu 

ivt 'jfhfl'Vwnm. niwl umd ' TVIP'/.I* 1L IS if It 
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remarkable than the other. It contains a multitude of figures 
scarcely more than a foot in height, an®feot fewer originally than 
one hundred in number, though not so many are now remaining. 
They represent the public, probably the funeral, games of the 
Etruscans. 4, On one wall are several bigd, or two-horse chariots 
— whence the appellation* of the tomb — not in the act of racing, 
but apparently preparing for the contest. The horses are red, 
blue, or white — a variety of colour introduced for the sake of 
contrast. On the other walls are figures on horseback — others 
boxing with the cestvs — wrestling — hurling the (Umm — leaping 
with poles — while some, with helmets, spears, and shields, seem 
preparing for the Pyrrhic dance or for gladiatorial combats. All 
these were the games of the Greeks also, save the last, which 
were unknown to that people, but had their origin in Etruria, 
and were borrowed thence by the Romans . 5 Among these figures 
are two serpent-charmers, each with a reptile round one arm, and 
a rod in the other hand and this presents a fresh link between 
Etruria and the East, besides affording a confirmation of the 
fact, made known by other monuments and hv history, that the 
control of serpents was an art cultivated in Etruria — probably as 
a means by which the priesthood impressed a. sense of its supe- 
riority on the minds of the vulgar. 

Most of these figures arc naked ; a few only have red or blue 


1 Tf such .scenes as these, which occur 
frequently in the painted tombs of Etnui.i, 
especially in those of CIiium, he moio than 
representations of the solemn games held .ti 
funerals, it is probable that they not i nereis 
typify the slate on which the souls of the 
blessed had cuteicd, but poitiay the actual 
pursuits in which they were supposed to 
he engaged. Virgil gives authority for 
this suggestion, when lie desnihes the 
delights of the Elysiau fields as similar to 
tlioso the blessed had enjoyed on earth— r 

Pars in grainincis exerceut membra 
pahestris 

Cuntcmlunt ludo, et fulvA luctantur arena, 
Pars pcclihus plaudunt choreas, et canuimi, 
dieunt.— Ain. VI. 612. 

And again, 

qua} gratia currfnn, 

Arinoruinquo fuit vivis, quie cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tdllure 
repostos.— Ain. VI. 653. 

• See page 71. The figures with spears 

; n till Cl Bnnnn n>.« lu. 1 


the clkAvtiov, or contest of hurling the duit, 
which AVMs one of the live games of the 
Gioek penkUhloti the other four— lea] miir, 
i mining, easting the quoit, and uiestliug - 
being also liCLerepiesen ted. The pentathlon 
was introduced at the public games ot 
(iicece, in the 18th Olympiad (7d8 Hi' ) . 
boxing and hoi.se and chariot- racing weie 
subsequent novelties. Muller (Ktrnsk IV 
1, 8, 9,1 considers that the Etruscans weic 
imitators of the Greeks in their public 
games, with the exception of gladiatorial 
combats, which were peculiarly their own. 

6 This seems to have escaped the obser- 
vation of every ono who has written on the* 
tomb — at least I can find no statement to 
this effect. The figures are not so repre- 
sented in any copies ot these paintings that 
I have seen— not even in those on the 
same scale, in the Vatican and the British 
Museum, where what they hold in their 
♦hands rather resembles the sp*calleil 
acro8tolion , or scroll of viefcory, often de- 
picted on vases. But to me it seems clearly 
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tunics. In the same frieze at the corners of the walls are stands, 
or platforms, on which s*|ptators of both sexes, richly dad, are 
seated, looking on at the sports ; while beneath them' the lower 
orders, mostly naked, are seen reclining on the ground. There 
is nothing here to give us a high idea of the morality or decency 
of the Etruscan plehx . 7 

In the pediment above the banquet is a large wide-mouthed 
krnter, supported by two small naked figures, each with a jug and 
dipping-ladle ; and each angle of the pediment is occupied by a 
sitting figure, lmlf-draped, garlanded for the banquet, pledging 
his opposite neighbour with true convivial earnestness. In the 
pediment over the doorway is the usual pair of panthers, and 
also a pair of geese ; which, like the former, may be regarded as 
guardians of the tomb. Remember 

“ Those consecrated geese in orders, 

That to the Capitol were warders ; 

And being then upon patrol, 

With noise alone beat off the Gaul.” 

The correctness, freedom, and spirit of these paintings mark 
them as of a good school of Etruscan art, and of a later dale than 
those in most of the painted tombs of Tarquinii, always excepting 
the Orcus, the Typhon, and the Cardinal. The relative posi- 
tion, however, that they occupy among the other wall-paintings 
of Etruria on this site, lias been disputed. Professor (Jerliard 
pronounces them to be of the purest archaic Creek style, and of 
earlier date than those of the Triclinio and (juerciola, which 
display a free and perfect manner, whereas these partake of the 
primitive manner of Greek art. s Dr. Jlrunn also places them 
next the Grotta Barone in point of antiquitv, and regards them 
as decidedly earlier than the Triclinio and (Jucreinla, su^cstim' 
that the fineness and delicacy of execution for which they are 
remarkable makes them appear less archaic than they really nre. ,J 
Dr. Helbig, on the contrary, considers them ns of a more 

^ When Tarquinius Prise us built the wheic the colour has entucly faded, the 
Circus Maximus at Borne, ho h( \d seals figure may jet ho clearly distinguished, 
constructed for the Patres and Equites^ • Here is an analogy to the vases of the 
raised 12 feet from tho ground. Liv. 1. 3f> ; earlier styles, with this difference, that the 
cf. Dionys. III. 08 . But the seats here outlines on tho vases are scratched after 
depicted are too low for a man to stand J the paint has been laid on, for tho sake of 
upright beneath them. The outlines of the force and detail, 
figures in this frieze have been scratched in B Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 319. 

before the colours were laid on, so that 9 Ami. Inst 18(h), p. <125. 
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advanced period of art, and less archaic in character than the 
paintings in the Triclinio, though ea$$r than those in the Quer- 
ciola. 1 * To me it appears that the figures in the lower frieze are 
much more archaic than those in the upper, which show more 
freedom and spirit, as well as more Greek feeling, but whether 
they are of later date, or by a different hand, I do not pretend to 
determine. 3 


At the farther end of the Montarozzi, just above the spot where 
the high road to Viterbo forks to Civita Vecchia, is another 
painted tomb, the 


GltOTTA DEL PuLCINEIJ.A, 

called also “ Tomba Baietti M from its discoverer, who opened 
it in 1871. It faces S.S.W. It is of very small dimensions, 
hardly ten feet square. On the wall opposite the entrance one 
figure only is depicted, that of a naked man, dancing, with 
one hand to his head, amid red trees with blue leaves. Several 
red chaplets are suspended from the wall, and in the centre 
hangs a heptachord lyre to which a phrtron is attached by a 
string. 3 

On the wall to the right five figures are still extant — first u 
male almost obliterated; then another man with a hoy before 
him, whose shoulder he seems to be striking with a long lance or 
pole, while the boy appears to he claiming protection from a 
third man oil horseback, who is holding a brunch over his own 
head, as though it were a whip. His horse is painted pale blue 
or green, with red mane, tail, and hoofs. Of the last figure on 
this wall the lower limbs only are preserved. 1 

Turning to the opposite wall, you see a man dancing with 

1 Ann. Inst. 18G3, p. 352 ; cf. 1870, and tlio Gregorian Museums, 
p. 64. Bunsen (Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 57) Brizio takes this man for a eithar- 

gives the preference to this tomb over (rdu9 r about to take his lyre from the uull. 
the Qucrciola, as exhibiting the beauty of Bull. Inst. 1873, p. 75. 
the Greek ideal in the countenances, move- 4 Brizio (loc. dt.) takes the man with 
ments, and attitudes. the long pole to be the gymnasiarrh, 

8 Helbig (op. cit. pp. 57—63) considers teaching two pupils how to leap, and cites 
the evident arehaicism in the lower band * similar seenes in the Francois and Casuccini 
to be conventional, but does not attempt to *toml>d at Chius! ; but it is not easy to 
explain the absence of this feature in the accept this interpretation, seeing that two 
upper frieze. Illustrations of the paifitings # of the figures on this wall are pow<ahnost 
in this tomb are given in the Museo Gregor. obliterated. p The man on horseback, as he 
tav. 101, and in Mieali, Ant. Pop.ltal. tav. suggests, probably represents the horsc- 

68. Conies are also ^reserved in the British races held in honttir of the deceased. 
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energetic action in front of another armed and mounted on a 
white horse, whose mane, tail, and hoofs are coloured blue, 
and whose neck he appears to be caressing. The warrior wears 
a white' helmet with a blue crest, a cuirass or jerkin, painted deep 
red, as if to indicate leather, and greaves coloured blue to repre* 
sent steel. He carries also a circular shield, deep red, with a 
white border— probably indicating leather with a metal rim. 
The next figure is bearded, and wears on his head a tutulm, or 
rather a foolscap, striped white and red, and tipped with a tassel; 
his jacket is short, close-fitting, and chequered black, red, and 
white, and over it hangs something like a tippet with a long 
fringe. From this fantastical costume, not unlike that of the 
Vulciiiella of the Italian stage, the tomb has taken its name. 5 
This and the warrior are the only figures that are clad ; all the 
rest iinthis tomb are naked. ’ Trees as usual intervene between 
the figures, and chaplets hang from their branches and from the 
walls abyve. 

These figures are painted on a stucco surface, and rudely and 
carelessly drawn. They have been sadly injured, hut enough 
remains to show them to he very quaint and curious, and of an 
early period of art, though not in the most archaic style. 

In the pediment, on each side of thd bracket, is a yellow lion, 
with open mouth, red tongue, and blue mane. 6 


Among this group of painted tombs was one which, so far as 
1 can learn, I was the first to describe, and I took on myself the 
privilege of naming it, from its most remarkable feature, Gkotta 
nrciiLA Scrofa Nkra. As it is no longer open, and has never 
been under lock and key, I shall transfer my account of it to the 
Appendix to this Chapter, in case it should at some future day be 
brought again to light. 


GllOTTA DEL ClTAKEDO. 


A tomb with paintings of a remarkable character was discovered 
in this necropolis in 18G2, which, from a prominent figure on its 
^ alls, received the appellation of “ Toral) of the Lyrist/’ lhe 


'* Uiizio takes this figuro to represent a For a description of this tomb, see 
Atxtrioy or mimer. He is the only figure Dull. Inst. 1873, pp. 73-70. E. Hrizio, in 

J u the tomb who wears a beard. In the this article, refers the paintings to the first 

tombs of Chiusi where dwarfs are intro- period of Etruscan art, hut considers them 

duced, they have large beards, and arc later than those in (i. Iscrizioni, (t. Morto, 

felt/ ,v‘* "-Av-iV:*- 
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paintings it contained were of so much beauty and interest as to 
merit a description, although they are now things of the past; for 
the tomb has been reclosed, whether ever again to admit the 
light of day is quite uncertain. 

The figures on its walls were all those of dancers, with the 
exception of a pair of naked pugilists flanking the entrance. ( )n 
the wall to the right were five men, alternating with shrubs 
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hung with fillets and chaplets. He in the centre was quite nude, 
and his fellows had but a light chlaniys on their shoulders, which 
did not conceal their nakedness, and all wore their hair hanging 
in long thin curls down their backs. Two were wreathed with 
laurel, one with oak-leaves. One played the double-pipes, and 
another flourished a huge kj/lix over his head, just as an Irishman 
in his tipsy jollity might brandish the empty puncli-bowl. 

On the opposite wall the danefc was kept up by four women in 
talaric chitones of* gauze or muslin, which covered but did not 
conceal their limbs. Each wore a light scarf over her shoulders, 
and her hair in loose dishevelled masses, which floated on the 

i d,ox» /» . jQ.n A . ftf. . f.l\°TTL rattled the 
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castanets, nnd another blew the double-pipes. In the midst of 
these nymphs danced a young man, with no covering beyond a 
chlamys on his shoulders, his hair in long loose locks, and his 
mouth open, indicating that he was accompanying with his voice 
the notes he was eliciting from bis lyre. The woodcut shows 
the head of this remarkable figure. The dance vus continued 
on the inner wall of the tomb, where, on each side of two large 
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windows painted on the wall, was another foninlo dancer, in 
every respect similar to those just described. lloyond the usual 
S| iatc bracelets, these women wore no ornaments, not even the 
customary chaplets or fillets round their heads, but their lips and 
cheeks were coloured with vermilion. 

The separation of the sexes in tl^is tomb — the men with a single 
exception dancing on one side, th*e women on the other is unique 
among the numerous similar scenes ojf merriment in Etruscan 
wall-paintings. The head-dresseS also of both— the loose hair 
of the women, and the long thin tresses of the men have no 

■ - ' “ ^rnri a. Still less in 
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any other monument of equal antiquity in this land do we find an 
attempt to express individual character and elevation of feeling } 
such as are here successfully portrayed in the countenance of the 
dtharoedus . 

In point of antiquity, the ail- critics are agreed in placing this 
tomb at the head of the second class of Etruscan painted tombs, 
and pronounce the figures to display a decided advance on those 
of the most archaic class, both in design and colouring. They 
consider them to be composed of a strange mixture of Greek and 
Etruscan elements — the attitudes, the movements, and the design 
being Etruscan, while the countenances of the citharccdus and of 
some of the other figures manifest the pure beauty of the Greek 
ideal. 7 


To arrange these painted tombs in the order of their antiquity 
is no easy task ; still more difficult, if not impossible, is it to 
assign to each its precise date. We must limit our endeavours 
in this direction to a general classification of these tombs. They 
may be divided into three classes : — 

1st. The Archaic, or purely Etruscan. 

2nd. The Gneco-Etruscan. 

3rd. The Romano -E truscan . 

All critics agree in assigning the first place in point of antiquity 
to the Grotta dellc Iscrizioni and the Grotta del Morto. Then 
follow the Grotta del Barone, the Grotta del Veccliio, Grotta dei 
Yasi Dipinti. In the same class I would place the Grotta del 
Moribondo and Grotta del Pulcinella, ascribing to them a some- 
what later date than to the foregoing. 

The second class comprehends the Grotta del Citaredo (now 
reclosed), the Grotta del Triclinio, Grotta delle Biglie, Grotta 
i^uerciola, Grotta della Pulcella, Grotta del Lotto Eunebie, 
Grotta dei Cacciatori, Grotta Francesca, and Grotta della Scrota 
Nera (now reclosed). 

In the third class are Grotta dell’ Oreo, Grotta degli Scudi, 
Grotta Brusehi (now reclosed), Grotta del Cardinalc, and Grotta 
del Tifone. 8 

« 

7 Ann. Inst. 1803, p. 344 et scq. ; Bull. and antiquity of these painted tombs, see 

Inst. 1863, p. 107, et seq. (Helbig.); Ann. the articles in the Annals of the Institute, 
Inst. 1 860, p. 425 (Brunn). For lllustr^ 1863, pp. 336-360 (Helbig) ; 1866, pp« 
tions see Mon. Ined. Inst VL tav. 70 — 422-442 (Brunn) ; 1870, pp. ( 6-74 (Hel- 
tnv. d’agg, M. big). These distinguished critics agree in 

8 For able criticisms on the character the main points of the classification, and 
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To the precise date of these paintings we have no direct clue. 
Those of the earliest class we can only compare with the archaic 
productions of Hellenic art, which extend back to An undefined 
antiquity, and come down almost to the full development of that 
art in the fifth century b.c. I hough we cannot fix the precise 
limits of the second class, we are not wholly without data for 
our guidance. We can assert that they must be later than 
polygnotus, who flourished about the middle of that centurv, 
because he was the first, Pliny informs us, to draw women with 
transparent garments, to represent figures with open mouths, 
displaying the teeth, and to give expression and character to the 
countenance ; 9 and we know that they must be prior to the sixth 
century of Rome, to which period we must assign the paintings 
of the third class. In this direction we Jiave a landmark in the 
celebrated clsta of the Kircherian Museum, which dates from the 
end of the fifth century of Rome, and which, though found at 
Palestrina* displays an art almost purely Greek, and yet so closely 
allied to Etruscan art oil bronze works of the same description, 
as not to be distinguished from it . 1 

differ principally as to the position to Lo Campana at Veii, and the arclmic n'ppi of 
assigned to the Grottn dollo Bighc ; Brunu Cliiusi, no beards are introduced ; while on 
ranking it with the Urotta del Citaredo, others of late date, oven of Roman tunes, 
Helbig placing it after the G. Triclinio like the Urotta Dipiuta at Oervctri, figures 
and before the U. Querciola. are represented with bards, and these not 

9 Phil. N. H. XXXV., 25. mythological personages, like some who are 

1 Ann. Inst., 1863, p. 357. Sumo lmn 1 bearded in the Oreits and T\phon-tombs 
taken the beard as a test of the antiquity in this necropolis of Tarquinii. Mmeover, 
of early Italian monuments, on the ground it is highly probable that the figures in 
that prior to the year of Rome 154 theic Etruscan scenes of festivity w'ere often re- 
weie no barters in Italy ; for in that year, presented beaidless, to indicate the eternal 

sajs Varro (dc Re Rust. II. cap. 11), youth they were supposed to enjoy in Kly- 

“ hirhera first came from Sicily, and that sium. Ho that the fact of a monument 

there were none ineailiertimosis indicated having all its male figures beardless, does 
by the statue^ of the ancients, which for not necessarily stamp it as subsequent to 
the most part have large beards.” Compare 300 n.r. Notwithstanding the weighty 
Chrysippus (ap. Atlicn. XIII. 18), who says authority of Dr. Brunn in its favour (Ann. 

the practice of shaving originated in the Inst. I8til), p. 488), J cannot but legard 

time of Alexander, ami Pliny (N. II. VII. tins test of the baid as a veiy unsafe 
who adds that Hcipio Afrieanus was guide to the relative antiquity of Ktiuscan 
the first Roman who shaved daily. Rut monuments, whether of painting or of 
this test, as applied to Etruscan monuments, sculptm e, in cmnpaiison with that afforded 
is not to be relied on. Not liecause the Etrps- 1 >y the style of art. 

cans are known to have used depilatoiics of • * In our inquiry into the antiquity of Greek 
pitch instead of razors, and to have had monument*, we have certain grand land- 

honses for the removal of the hair, as the marks {or our guidance ; and though it may 

Greeks had barbers’ shops (Athen. XII. 14 ; ftvcll be that art in Etruria was less rapid 

^lun. de Nat. Anim. XIII. 27). But he- in its development than in Greece, yet, .as 

( ' lllse in some of the earliest monuments of we cannot doubt that in very early times 
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It will be observed that the tombs of the third class differ f rom 
all the rest in making a direct reference to Etruscan mythology. 
The figures in the earlier sepulchres represent creatures of this 
world in the most joyous moments of life — feasting, dancing 
hunting, sporting — though there are valid reasons for regarding 
such scenes as descriptive of funeral rites and customs, lint 
the later tombs disclose another state of existence ; with few ex- 
ceptions, the scenes are no longer of this world — the principal 
actors are divinities or demons — the figures are disembodied 
spirits. Why are such representations not found in the earlier 
tombs ? It can hardly be accidental. The demonology of the 
Etruscans must have existed from the remotest period of their 
history, yet it is not set forth on their earlier monuments. On 
the most ancient pottery, whether relieved, scratched, or painted, 
we rarely find more than detached figures of divinities — as fre- 
quently perhaps symbolised as portrayed. So also in the earlier 
works in metal and stone — the religious creed is rather hinted 
at, and obscurely, than clearly expressed. It is only on urns, 
sarcophagi, mirrors, and other monuments of later date, that we 
see (jenii or other divinities taking part in human affairs. 

The only solution I can suggest is, that in the earlier ages 
of Etruria the system of religion was thoroughly oriental — like 
her art, it savoured of Egypt — the people were so enthralled 
by the hierarchy, that they may not have dared to represent, 
perhaps scarcely to contemplate, the mysteries of their creed; 
but that after their intercourse with Greece, their religion, as well 
as their arts, gradually lost that orientalism which had charac- 
terised it ; the distinctions of esoteric, and exoteric were in great 
measure broken down, and the people dared to look within the 
veil, hitherto lifted by none but the augur and aruspex. 

In contemplating these painted walls, the question naturally 
arises — Are they fair specimens of Etruscan art ? — are we justi- 
fied in judging from them of the state of pictorial art among this 
ancient people, any more than we should be in drawing conclu- 
sions of modern Italian art from the painted decorations of 
chambers, from sign-posts, or from stage- scenery Can we 
suppose that any hut inferior or provincial artists would con- 

t 

whether we regard the recorded settlement ing to its productions the same testa as we 
of Dcmaratus atTarquinii about 6$7 b.c. should apply to works of ’Greek art, 
as history or fablo, and that it continued* ing such allowances for a somewhat slower 
to feel those influences in a greater or less development, as wo should- make in the 
degree throughout the subsequent course case of works of art from Greek colonies 
of its existence, we are justified in apply- in other paits of Italy. 
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descend to apply their pencil to the walls of a tomb, only for their 
work and their reputation to be buried from the world ? Mieali 
thought all these wall-paintings were the work of provincial 
artists ; 3 but I cannot agree with him. With regard to this 
individual site, it is the cemetery of Tarquinii, the ecclesiastical if 
not the political metropolis of Etruria, the source other religious 
doctrines and rites, the fount of the Etruscan Discipline the 
city which long maintained an extensive intercourse with Greece, 
and whither Euclieir and Eugrannnos of Corinth resorted-* 
whether actual beings or symbols of the arts implied in their 
names, it matters not. Here, if anywhere in Etruria, art must 
have flourished. Nothing can here be termed provincial. More- 
over, to take a more general view, there was a sacredness attaching 
to tombs among the nations of antiquity, to which we are strangers, 
and which must he realised by us before we can judge correctly 
ou this matter. The Pyramids attest to all time the honour paid 
by the Egyptians to their dead. The Greeks, besides their recorded 
opinions, have left palpable memorials of the importance they 
attached to well-furnished and decorated sepulchres : to such a 
pitch, indeed, were they inclined to carry their extravagance, 
that their legislators were at times obliged to curb it by sump- 
tuary laws for the dead. The Homans raised still prouder 
mmtuolm — such enormous piles as serve their descendants for 
fortresses and amphitheatres. Why then should not the wealthy 
princes of Tarquinii have engaged the most celebrated artists of 
their day, to decorate their family sepulchres ? . They furnished 
them with treasures of gold and jewellery, and with the choicest 
specimens of fictile and toreutic art — why should they have been 
content with inferior performances on the walls ? T see no reason 
to doubt that these paintings are the works of the Giottos, the 
Signorellis, the Raphaels, the Garaccis, of Etruria.* Analogy 
confirms this view ; for Nicias, the Athenian, an artist of such 
eminence as to be extolled by Praxiteles , 1 did not disdain to 
decorate the walls of sepulchres with his pencil.’* 

Mieali, Ant.. Pnji. Jtal. II j*. 24fi 4 Plm. XXXV. 4n. 

1 Gerhard (Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 12) is of ’ Pansan. VII ‘22, <>. Set* page 38 of 
‘’lunion, from the strong Greek character of this woik. We juc not told tlut Poly- 
< ''i tain of these paintings, that they aie# Hindus, the celebrated wall-painter of 
the work of Greeks resident in Etiuiia, Gicete, of u hose works at Delphi Pausanias 
influenced by the native taste ; and Jiunsen gncs^i detailed account (X. 25 — 31), ever 
(Ann. Inst. 1834, pp. 57, 74) thinks they • eveicised his brush in the adornment of 
an.! by Greeks, or by native artists who had tombs. From the paintings in certain of 
studied in Greece, or in her colonies in these tombs, however, we may form some 
Italj. idea of the character and style of Ins works. 
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.1 have described all the painted tombs now to be seen ’in tho 
necropolis pf Tarquinii. Many others have been discovered in 
past ages ; but some have been immediately ruined by the admis- 
sion * of the light and atmosphere; others have fallen more 
gradually to decay ; some have been wantonly destroyed ; and a 
few hare been re-closed, lost sight of, and forgotten. Some, 
again, of late years have been purposely closed by the excavators 
immediately after their discovery, as a future means of obtaining 
money. It is no uncommon thing for a stranger on making the 
tour of the Montarozzi to be accosted by some labouring man, 
who engages to open for’ him a painted tomb, “ which nobody 
else has seen,” for a douceur of from 20 to 50 francs. In this 
way the disappearance of the Scrofa Nera and other painted 
tombs in this necropolis may be accounted for. Records of not a 
few lost tombs are in existence. Among the earliest found was 
one opened in 1699, close to the walls of Cortieto, in the tenuta 
Tartaglia*, whence it lias received its name. It was illustrative of 
the religious creed of the Etruscans, representing souls in the 
charge of winged genii. Three of these souls, in the form of 
naked men, were suspended by their hands from the roof of tho 
chamber, as appears in the copy that has been preserved ; and 
the demons stood by, one with a mallet, some with torches, and 
some with singular nondescript instruments, with which they 
seemed about to torture their victims. To a Protestant the 
scene was suggestive of the horrors of the Inquisition; to a 
Roman Catholic of the pains of purgatory. 0 

Another early account of the now lost tombs of Tarquinii was 
written about the year 1756, by an Augustin monk of Corncto, 
Padre Giannicola Forlivesi, who, at a time when Etruria was 
little regarded in Europe, interested himself in lier antiquities, 
aipl wrote a minute account of the painted tombs of this necro- 
polis. 6 7 This work, which has never beefi printed, was some years 


6 Passeri (Paralipom. ad Dcinpst. , p. 139) 
regarded it as a scene in tho Etruscan pur- 
gatory. . Jibtiees and illustrations of these 
curious jointings will he found in Buonar- 
roti, p. 42, ad Dempst. II. tab. LXXXVIII. ; 
Gori, Mus. Etrus. III. p. 91. 

7 He described several tombs no longer 
to be found: One was decorated \yith a 
painting of Cybele, witli turreted crown, 
andia spear in her hand, seated on a car 
drawn by four lions, *and preceded by 
twelve musicians, with fifes, cymbals, and 


tambours — probably the (lory ban tes or 
Galli, who danced at lier festivals ; f«r 
they used such instruments, though, itlie 
former at least always danced armed like 
the Curetes of Crete. — Strab. X. p. 468, 
aeq. Cf. Horace, Od. I. xyi. 7. In 
another tend) was depicted Ceres, drawn by 
a pair of serpents. In a third was repic- 
sented a galley, with oars and sails, "with 
■ a king seated gn the deck between two 
women, while Tritons were sporting in the 
waves, and blowing shell-trumpets. ^ In ■' l 
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since in the hands of Avvolta of Corneto; but lie lost it by lending 
it, and whether it was still in existence he could not tell. The 
marrow of it, however, has been extracted by Gori, who acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the Augustin ; c and Avvolta also has 
given to the world a sketch of its contents. 9 

In the work of Byres, already mentioned, plates are given of 
several other painted tombs, once existing in this necropolis, but 
no longer to be seen ; and the peculiar characteristics of Etruscan 
art are better preserved in these than in his illustrations of the 
Grotta Cardinale. 1 

Other painted tombs, no longer visible, have been known in 
our own time. There was one thirty or forty years ago near the 
Grotta del Morto, which had a pillar in the centre, niches around 
the tomb, and large figures painted on the walls, with Etruscan 
inscriptions attached. The surface had so much decayed that 
the paintings were almost destroyed, but the figure of a woman in 
inagnificept apparel, with a very remarkable head-dress, was then 
visible.' 2 The tomb is now lost sight of. 

Another painted tomb was opened, near the Grotta Qnerriola, 
in 1844. It contained hut four figures, rudely executed — two of 
human beings, two of demons. The former were taking a last 
farewell of each other ; a grim Cliarun, mallet in hand, was 
seizing one of them to lead him away, while a similar demon 
stood at the gate of Orcus, resting on his hammer, which was 
encircled by a serpent — a representation quite unique. The 
meaning of the scene seems to be this. One soul is borne by the 
messenger of Death to the other world ; the other has yet to live 
awhile, as is gracefully indicated by the repose of his attendant 
spirit. This tomb was left open but a short time, dnring which 
a record of it was fortunately preserved bv Dr. llenzen, 2 and 
then it was re-closed; per le riync — “for the sake of the vine- 
yards.” 

Several other painted tombs, opened of late years, and now 

fourth was a procession of nine “priests,” 1 For on account of these torahs, see the 
with lotus-flowers, birds, or vases in their Appendix, Note III. 
hands. But the most remarkable scene ' Bull. Inst 183*2, p. *214. 
diNoiihcd i,y waH a man crowned t ,f Bull Inst. 1814, p. 1*7. this appeals 

^itli laurel, seated on an elephant, and » to be the same tomb described. I.y Dr. 
attended by a number of spearmen on foot. Brunn, Ann Inst. lSdfl, p. *138, ta^. 
T1,w probably represented the Indian d’A. \Vi., but neither m the aiticle nor m 
B.icrhux. *} l(J illustiatum is ft serpent introduced. 

Gori, Mus. Etrus. III. p. 90 ; cf. Maf- The tomb was first opened in 1832, and it 
I°b Osservaz. Litter. V. p. 312. is possible that after the lapse of 34 years, 

J Bull. Inst. 1831 p 91 the serpent may have been obliterated. 

vot. I. »■ 
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reclosed, have been described by Signor E. Brizio, in the Bulle- 
tins of the Archaeological Institute of Rome . 4 

It is worthy of remark, that all the painted tombs now open 
are beneath the level surface ; not one lias a superincumbent 
tumulus, though such monuments abound on this site. More 
than six hundred, it is said, are to be counted on the Montarozzi 
alone; and they may be considered to have been 
originally much more numerous. They seem to have 
been all circular, surrounded at the base with masonry, 
on which the earth was piled up into a cone, and 
mill surmounted probably by a lion or sphinx in stone, or 
fjjtt j\ by a cippus , inscribed with the name of the family 

Hill' buried beneath. After the lapse of so many ages, not 

one retains its original form, the cones of earth having 
crumbled down into shapeless mounds, though several 
have remains of masonry at their base. One is nearly 
perfect in this respect. It is walled round wi±h traver- 
tine blocks, about two feet in length, neatly fitted 
together, but without cement ; forming an architectural 
decoration which, from its similarity to the mouldings 
of Norchia and Castel d’Asso, attests its Etruscan 
origin. Tt rises to the height of five or six feet, 
and on it rests a shapeless mound, overgrown with broom and 
lentiscus . 5 The entrance is by a steep passage, leading down to 
a doorway beneath the belt of masonry. The sepulchral chamber 
is not in this case remarkable ; but beneath a neighbouring 
tumulus is one of very peculiar character. The rock is hollowed 
into the shape of a Gothic vault, but the converging sides, instead 
of meeting in a point, are suddenly carried up perpendicularly, 
and terminated by a horizontal course of masonry. The form is 
very primitive, for it is precisely that of the liegulini tomb at 
Cervetri, one of the most ancient sepulchres of Etruria, and also 
bears much resemblance to the Cyclopean gallery of Tiryns in 
Argolis . 6 


MOULDING 
OF THU 
HAUSOLEO. 


4 See Note IV. in the Appendix to thin 

Chaptek 

6 This tomb is called “II Mausolco.” 
Other tumuli, much akm to this, but with 
some variety in the masonry, weic in 
existence a few years since, but liayo been 
destroyed by the peasantry, who, it is to ba 
feared, will soon pull this also to pieces, for 
ine sake of the liewu blocks around it. One 


Bicda, shown in the woodcut at p. 217- 
0 A tomb has been found in this necro- 
polis, vaulted over with a conical cu|kjU 
formed by tlio gradual convergence of k ,,ll “ 
zontal courses of masonry, exactly as in the 
Treasury of Atreus at My cense. It 
about 1 8 feet iu diameter. Gell, lttnno, 11- 
p. 106; Mon. Ined. Inst. I. tav. XL. l>* L 
It lias either been reclosed, or its sitci- 
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These tumuli are probably the most ancient description of 
tomb in Etruria. ‘Such, indeed, was the form of sepulchres 
among the primitive nations of the world. It varied in different 
lands. The Egyptians, Assyrians, and Hindoos assumed the 
pyramid ; while in Asia Minor, and by the early races of Europe 
-^-Greeks , 7 ftalians, Scythians, Celts, Scandinavians, and Ger- 
mans the cone was preferred. The ancient tribes of America 
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ala. adopted the same mode of sepulture ; and the vast pyramids 
rising from the plains of Mexico and Yucatan, " rivalling those oi 
Egypt in dimensions, and the conical mounds of leui, seem 


” Pyramid, however, are found in 
(i recce, though of much inferior size to 
thoso of Egypt. Pausanias (II. 25, 7) 
speaks of ono Existing in his day on the 
road from Argos to Epidaurus ; and theie 
arc seveial still extant, the best preserved 
»f which is near Argos. It is 49 feet by 
39 at the base, and built of polygonal 
masonry, inclining to tho horizontal and 
rectangular. A plate and description of* 
it are given by Colonel Mure, in his very 
interesting (Tour in Greece (H., p. 195, ct 
*< '/.), Who ascribes it to tho same primitive 
si hool of architects that built the Treasury 
of At reus.* 

8 The two py rami ds of the Sun and 


cm in the plain of Teotilmacan, arc 
ticulailv remarkable for their size , and 
of them has shafts and gallon** "dlun 
like those which hare been discovered 
u, C Pyramid* uf Kjjypt. A. fu.thcr 
Jngy »ith tho ci'ineta.cs of the oh 
rhl is displayed ill the multitude of 

idler ry.om.ds, all "V*** 
avenues or streets around these colossi 

.numents. Therountcr^rtofttaM.- 

ltl>01 -Path of the Demi," «mv 1.-S.TU 

tin. Montarom o£ Ta.r|U.m., hut still 
.re hli.k.ngly m the lt.u.< |, tacc.a »£ Ccr- 
tri dee Prescott’s lleniun Curtis, 11. 
54-7, and Stephens' Yucatan fur a do- 

* - - mi *i„,i+i L . monuments. 
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attest a relation between the people of the Old and New World. 
Tumuli were in use among the Lydians, the traditional colonisers 
of Etruria, and the tombs of the Lydian Kings described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, which still in hundreds stud the bare 
ridges between Sardis and the Gygean Lake are — magiui com - 
poncrc parvis — just like the mounds of the Montarozzi. The 
Turks call the spot Bin Tepe, or the Thousand Hills. The 
largest of these tumuli was the sepulchre of Alyattes, the- father 
of Croesus, and as described by Herodotus it was very like the 
“ Mausoleo ” of the Montarozzi ; “ having a basement composed 
of huge stones, the rest of the monument being a mound of 
earth.” 9 The description given by Dionysius of the necropolis 
of Orvinium, a city of the Aborigines, a most ancient people of 
Italy, long prior to the foundation of the Etruscan state, answers 
so strikingly to the Montarozzi, that we might imagine 4ie was 
writing of Tarquinii. His words are — “ The foundations of its 
walls are visible, and certain tombs of manifest antiquity, and 
inclosures of cemeteries lengthened out in lofty mounds.” 1 

It was within one of these tumuli of the Montarozzi that 
Avvolta, in 1823, discovered “ the celebrated virgin tomb which 
gave rise to all the excavations subsequently made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corneto.” The discovery was owing to accident. 
He was digging into the tumulus for stones to mend a road, 
when he perceived a large slab of nenfro , part of the ceiling of 
the tomb. Making a hole beneath it, he looked in, and there (to 
give his own words) — “ I beheld a warrior stretched on a couch 
of rock, and in a few minutes I saw him vanish, as it were, under 
my eyes ; for, as the atmosphere entered the sepulchre, the 
armour, thoroughly oxydised, crumbled away into most minute 
particles ; so that in a short time scarcely a vestige of what 1 
had seen *was left on the couch. 2 . . . Such was my astonishment, 

9 Ilerod. I. 93. The tomb of Alyattes is them. Huge sepulchial mounds abound all 
extremely large — a mere mound of earth, along the roast of Asia Minor, from the 
or rather of artificial concrete— and has no Troad southwards. Many are still to It* 
masonry now visible around its base ; but seen in the Korea, which the Greeks of 
this may be concealed by the sinking of tho old ascribed to the Phrygians, who were 
earth from above. The other tumuli of traditionally believed to have come to Gicoce 
the Bin Tcp6 are of various sizes, though ’ ( with l'clops. Hcraclides, ap. Athen. XIV. 
all save two much inferior to that of 21. 

Alyattes, none of them now showing ( base- 1 Dion. Ilal. I. p. 12, ed. Sylb. 
ments of masonry. They are all composed ( 2 The same singular effect of the atino- 

of artificial concrete, more difficult to sphere is narrated of the Grotta Torlonia at 
penetrate than rock. I speak from experi- Cervetri. — Visconti, Antichi llonumcuti 
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that it were impossible to express the effect upon my mind pro- 
duced by this sight ; but I can safely assert that it was the 
happiest moment of my life.” 3 

The contents of this tomb, so far as they can be judged of 
from Avvolta’s description, indicate a high antiquity ; and the 
golden crown and rich bronzes show it to have belonged to some 
person of consequence. This tomb had evidently never been 
opened since the days of the Etruscans, and such sepulchres 
being exceedingly rare, are of immense importance to the archeo- 
logist We visit Museums, and see the produce of cemeteries in 
objects rich and rare, but as to their arrangement as sepulchral 
furniture we gather not an idea. Or even should we be present 
at the opening of a tomb, if it has been rifled in past ages, as is 
the case with the vast majority, we can have no confidence in the 
genuineness of the arrangement; we cannot regard it with the 
same interest as if we were convinced every object occupied its 
original ^position. Or, should we be so fortunate as to hit upon 
a virgin-tomb, it is not unlikely that it is full of earth— that the 
roof has fallen in, deranged the original collocation, and destroyed 
the furniture ; and happy shall we be if we can save anything 
uninjured from the wreck. 

The necropolis of Tarquinii was of vast extent. Avvolta 
assured me that it covered sixteen square miles. ( Hhors tell us 
it stretched eight miles in length and six in breadth 4 — an extent 
hardly to be credited. It covers not only the whole of the 
Montarozzi, which is so thickly sown with tombs, that almost 
every step you take is on hollow ground, hut it extends far down 
the slope towards the sea, and comprehends also Monte Quag- 
liero, on the opposite bank of the Marta, and to the north of the 
ancient city, as well as the Poggio della Vipera higher up the 
same stream. It is highly probable that the heights around the 
city in every other direction would be found to contain tombs, for 
the Etruscans did not confine their cemeteries to one spot, but 
availed themselves of any advantages afforded by the disposition 
of the ground or the nature of the soil, and sometimes quite 
encircled the city of the living with a “ city of the dead/ 

The necropolis on the slope of Monte Quagliero was discoveied 
only in 1829. A sepulchral rftad, sunk in the tufo, crossed the 

3 For further particulars of this tomb, » Inst. 1829, tav. dagg. B. 

•see Ann. Inst. 18*29, pp. 95—98 ; and for 4 IVciaudi, quoted by Lanzi, II. p. 4b0 
the plan and sections of the tomb, showing cf. Inghir. Mon. Etr. IV. p. 111. 
the arrangement of its contents, see Ann. 
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hill, and contained sepulchres in both its walls. * Other tombs were 
sunk beneath the surface, for there were no tumuli on this spot. 3 

Excavations were carried on in this necropolis pretty briskly 
some thirty or forty* years ago, but the attention of the tomb- 
burglars has since been absorbed by the more lucrative opera- 
tions at Vulci and Cliiusi. For, though tombs are so abundant 
that almost every step you take in the neighbourhood of Corneto 
is over a sepulchre, yet the cemetery has been so -well rifled in 
bygone ages, that it is rare to find .anything to repay the expense 
of exploration. Certain excavators on this site are of opinion 
that this rifling took place in the time of Julius Caesar, when the 
painted vases were much prized, and were sought for eagerly in 
the tombs of Campania and Corinth. 0 The reason assigned for 
this opinion is, that the more ancient tombs have been plundered, 
while those of later date have generally been spared.* This, 
however, may be accounted for by the superior wealth treasured 
in the older sepulchres ; for these same gentlemen inform us that 
the poorer tombs of equal antiquity are often intact — a fact which 
is to be wondered at, seeing there is no- external distinction now 
visible, whatever there may have been of old. Nor is there any 
local separation — nothing like classification in the arrangement — 
but sepulchres of all ranks and of various dates are jumbled together 
in glorious confusion. It seems as though, after the necropolis 
had been fairly filled, the subsequent generations of Tarquiniuns 
thrust in their dead in every available spot of unoccupied ground; 
and so it continued to a late period, for there are tombs of 
Homans, as well as of Etruscans, and some apparently even of 
the early Christians. From the number of painted vases yielded 
by this necropolis, I should conclude that the rifling was of much 
later date than Julius Caesar; more probably of the time of Tlieo- 
doric (a.d. 489 — 526), when grave-spoiling was general throughout 
Italy'. For that monarch thought, with the Wife of Bath — 

“ It is but waste to bury preciously,” 

and sanctioned the search for gold and silver, yet commanded 
everj'thing else to be spared. 7 

Taking all classes of tombs into account, those which are 
virgin or intact are said to be not vme per cent. ; but those which, 
like Awolta’s tomb, contain articles of value, are in much smaller 
proportion. ' « 

5 Bull. Inst. 1829, p. 8; Ann. Instit. • Suet. Jul. 81; Strab. VIII. p. 381. 
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On the slope of the Montarozzi, towards the sea, there are 
some tumuli of great size, which promise well to the excavator. 
In this neighbourhood is a remarkable tomb, which, though now 
in a very dilapidated state, should not fail to be visited by the 
traveller. Let him leave Corneto by the Civita Vecehia gate, and, 
instead of pursuing the road to that port, let him take a lane a little 
above it, which will lead him through olive-woods, till, at the dis- 
tance of a mile or more from the city, he will enter a grass-grown 
area, inclosed by low cliffs, which arc hollowed into caverns, 
some of vast extent. Among them is the tomb in (question. The 
spot is called 

La Meucareccia, 


and the tomb is known by that name, or is called Grotta degli 
Stucchi. Its outer wall has fallen, so that the tomb is quite 
exposed. The walls of the first chamber have been covered witli 
reliefs, now scarcely traceable, save in a frieze beneath the 
ceiling, where animals— apparently wild beasts— are represented 
in combat, or devouring their prey— a frequent subject on 
Etruscan vases and bronzes of archaic character. 8 Among them 
is the figure of a boy distinctly traceable, who seems to he 
struggling with a huge beast like a hyaena. Another animal on 
the same wall appears to be a winged sphinx. The walls below 
the frieze hear traces ot figures almost as large as life men and 
horses — now almost obliterated, nothing remaining distinct. It 
would be surprising were it otherwise, lor the rock is a friable 
tnfo, and the tomb, for the last sixty or eighty years at least, has 
been used as a cow-shed or sheep-fold. The walls have been 
hollowed into niches for the lamps of the herdsmen, holes made 
in the reliefs for their pegs, and the whole tomb is blackened 
with the smoke of their fires. Were it not for this, traces of 
colour would doubtless he discernible on the reliefs, as on those 


of Norcliia. 9 . - 

It is lamentable to see this, almost the sole instance known, of 
an Etruscan tomb with internal sculptural decorations, in such a 
state of ruin. Had any care been taken to preserve it, were it a 
mere door or fence to keep out mischievous in lu eis, 
sculptures would in all probability be still as les i as le re 1 

8 This subject is very common on early Xantlius, in a ssos^ in ’ mx si ^ in the Louvre. 

Greek works of art, the Doric vases to wR re ^ ‘ according to Gori, the 
"—and is also found on Lycian and Asiatic . rG j and the beams of 

Greek monuments. See Fellows’ Lyeia, com.ee or ft* ^ was red, e"d the e 

. , _.*.WAnf red. and blue. 
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on the sarcophagi and asli-chests. How long it lias been subject 
to neglect on the one hand, and wantonness on the other, is not 
known. There is no record of its discovery . 1 A century ago, 
according to Byres, the sculptures were at least intelligible ; but 
evep. then the outer wall had fallen, and the tomb was open to nil 
intruders . 2 From the spirit aijcl freedom evident in the remains 
yet visible, as well as from Byres’ plates, which betray too much 
mannerism, we may learn that these reliefs belong to a late 
period of Etruscan art— a period apparently agreeing with that of 
the best sarcophagi and ash-chests. 

The ceiling of this tomb is hewn into the form of a trapezium, 
with beams on each of its sides, sloping off from the centre, 
which is occupied by a square aperture, tapering up like a funnel 
through the rock for twenty feet, till it opens in a round hole in 
the surface, of* the plain above.- In the sides of this chimney or 
shaft are the usual niches for the feet and hands. This can 
hardly have been’the sole entrance, though tombs so constructed 
have been found— some in this very necropolis, illustrated by 
Byres, and described by AVinckelmann, and others in the plain of 
Ferento already mentioned. A similar tomb has been discovered 
on the Aventine Hill, the necropolis of early Itome. :s Yet it 
seems strange that a sepulchre so elegantly decorated as this, 
should be so carefully concealed— that there should be so much 
“ art to conceal the art.” It is worthy of remark that in its roof 
this tomb, which is unique in this respect, represents that sort of 
cavtcdium , which Vitruvius terms t lispluciatnm , 4 or that descrip- 


1 The earliest mention of it is by Maffei 
(Osaerv. Letter. V. p. 311), who published 
in 1739. G-ori in 1713 save a description 
and illustrations (Mum. Etr. III. p. 90, 
class II. tab. 7, S). 

It is not impiolmble that this is the 
tomb referred toby Tope Innocent VIII. at 
the end of the fifteenth century, in a letter 
which he wrote to the citizens of Corncto, 
about a certain “scpulcrum niarraoreurn ” 
just then discovered. This cannot have 
reference to a marble sepuluhic, such as 
flanked Roman roads, for it was evidently 
subterranean ; it must mean a tomb with 
reliefs, which are vulgarly designated 

“imrmi” by the Italians, just os we 
speak of the “Elgin marbles.” The tomb 
must have l>een highly adorned in itself, 
and rich in furniture ; for the Holy Father 
sent “a beloved son” to Corneto expressly 

lA J ll- —it !i! A- -1 


him the sepulchie “in our name,” and to 
compel those who had abstracted the con- 
tents to restore them forthwith. The civic 
powers, it appears, were themselves the 
culprits, for they leplied that nothing had 
been found but some gold, which they had 
expended on repairing the fortifications. 
Hull. Inst. 1839, p. 1)9. Or this tomb 
may be the monument which is desenhed 
in a poem of even earlier date, and which 
so astonished the natives with its mag- 
nificence as to be taken for the palace of 
Corythus. The benches around, the caived 
ceiling, with its chimney, and the sculptures 
'op the walls here described, all tally with 
the description given in the poem. 

2 Byres, Hypogiei, part I. plates 5—8. 
i 3 Bartoli, Sepolcri Antichi, tav. L. R 
was discovered in 1692. 

4 Vitruv. VI. 3. No specimen of such a 

U i— r a„„* hut. a 

Vin t.lip walla lime dcsgrlheiL ail tally With 
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tion of court, the roof of which slopes from within, so as to carry 
the rain outwards, instead of conveying it into the imphtrinm or 
tank in the centre of the atrium. It may be, however, that this 
opening represents -what it more strictly resembles— a chinmer • 
for we know it was the practice of tlie Greeks of old to have a 
vent for the smoke in the centre of their apartments/' 

A steep passage cut in the floor of the tomb leads down to an 
inner chamber, the roof of which is level with the floor of the 

first. Byres represents a procession painted on its inner wall 

a number of souls, one of whom seems of princely or ministerial 
dignity, conducted by winged genii; but hardly a trace of 
colour now remains, and no forms are distinguishable .' 1 It is a 
fair inference, however, that a tomb so richly decorated with 
sculpture and painting was not of the commune vtthjus, but 
the lasUresting-place of some Lucumo, or prince of Etruria . 7 

In the cliffs which surround the Memireccin are the mouths of 
several qgverns, which seem to have been tombs, subsequently 
enlarged into “antres vast.” But between this and Corneto are 
others of much larger size. One day I joined a party on an ex- 
ploring expedition to them. We went provided with torches, for 
without them it were dangerous, as well as useless, to penetrate 

** Grots and caverns, shagged with horrid shades.” 


The mouths of the caves are generally low and shapeless, afford- 
ing no index to the extent and character of the interiors, which 
stretch far into the bowels of the earth, sometimes in galleries or 
passages, sometimes in spacious halls, whose lofty ceilings are 
sustained by enormous pillars hewn out of the rock, presenting a 
rude analogy to the subterranean temples of Egypt and Hindustan. 
Their artificial character is manifest; but whether they an* 


painting of it may be seen on the walls of 
the Casa do 1 Capitelli Dipinti, and also of 
the Casa <le' Dioscuri, at Pompeii. 

s Drpli. Hymn. LXXXIII. *2; of. Herod. 
' 1 37 *» though Decker (Uharides, Exc. 

I. Sc. III.) cannot understand the K<xnyo86%T] 
here as a regular chimney. 

h As regards the relation of the inner to 
the outer chamber, this tomb is not unique. 
The tapestried sepulchre, represented by, 
Pyres, and now lost sight of, was con- 
structed on the same plan, as is also tho 
s, ngtdar “ Tomb of tile Tarquins ” at Chore. 

' This tomb was described and drawn by 
the Padre Forlivesi, to whom Gori (Mus. 

III. p. 90) owns himself indebted for 


tho matciialshc published. .According to 
his account, the beams of the outer chamber 
weie painted red and blue— “a veiy 
pleasant elluet.” The cornice also was 
painted, as well as some of the irliefs. The 
inner wall of the second chain her w:ls 
painted almost as P.jres lepresents it, 
though each figuie had its name in Etrus- 
can letteis ; but tho other walls also had 
figures of men alternating with tiecs, as in 
many of the tombs of Corneto. The men 
weic.all naked, save a light chlamyn or 
seal f, and some had biids in their hands, 
one a lyre, and one was watering a tree 
from a v:iso. These seem to have dis- 
appeared before Pyres’ time. 
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natural caverns, subsequently fashioned by man, or are wholly 
artificial, it is difficult to say. There is not enough regularity to 
evince plan, nor anything to indicate a definite object in the con- 
struction, so that I am inclined to agree with the popular belief, 
which regards them as quarries, opened for the building 0 f 
Corneto. Nevertheless, when we remember what burrowers 
were the ancient Etruscans, the extent, number, and variety of 
their subterranean works, we cannot despise the opinion, held by 
some, that these caverns are of very early date, and associated 
with Etruscan times and rites . 8 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXV. 


Note I. — Cuai'Mcth in Etruscan Tom ns. 

• 

Tiie frequent occurrence of chaplets depicted on the walls of these tombs 
cannot fail to arouse inquiry as to their (signification. If these sepulchral 
paintings he nothing more than representations of actual feasts, the presence 
of chaplets is sufficiently explained by the well-known custom of the 
ancients of wearing crowns and garlands at banquets and other festive 
occasions. By both Greeks and Romans they were assumed after the meal 
and before the drinking-bout which followed ; wherefore to wear a garland 
was equivalent to being in cups (Plant. Ampliit. act III. sc. 4. 1G). By the 
Greeks they were generally composed of myrtle-twigs, as in the Grotta 
Querciola and other tombs of Tarquinii, or of ivy, both of which were 
deemed an antidote to the effects of wine (Plato, Sympos. 37. Plutarch. 
Synipos. III. q. 1, 2. Athen. XV. 17, 18) ; or of poplar (Thcocrit. Idyl. 11. 
121) ; — sometimes bound with ribbons, and with flowers, roses or violets, 
interwoven. Hence Athens derived her epithet of “ violet-crowned,” 
(la(TTt(papoL ’Afljjwu — Aristoph. Equit. 1323; Acharn. G38). The Greeks made 
them likewise of wool, for crowns of victory (Pind. Isth. V. 79). The 
Romans also made chaplets of the same simple materials — Nature’s host 
ornaments — sometimes fastening flowers to strips of bast (ncxro philyrii 
coronro — llor. Od. I. 38, 2. Ovid. East. V. 335 — 337) ; and likewise of 
wool bound round with ribbons, which was the most ancient material 
(Festus v. Lcmnisci). That the Etruscans also wore woollen chaplets is 
shown by the sarcophagi and urns which hear the effigy of the deceased 
reclining oil the festive-couch, for such seems to be the texture represented, 
and that flowers were bound into them by ribbons — lemninci — is proved by 
many of the same monuments, especially those of terra-cotta. Of similar 
materials seem to he the chaplets depicted in these tombs, which often show 
a ribbon twisted round them, the red or white spots in them probably 
representing flowers, or it may be gcftqs. Of the same description arc the 
longer garlands worn by the Etruscan sepulchral statues on the breast, 


8 Urlichs (Bull. Instit. 1839, p. 67) con- • Chapter XIV. p. 161. But those quarries 
aiders these caverns to ho the quarries are expressly stated to he near the lake of 
mentioned by Vitruvius and Pliny, under Volsinii. 
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equivalent to the wro0t//u«'8eff of the Greeks (l»lut. Symp. I U. l oc . eit. : Atheiu 
XV. 16, 22), find the breast-garlands of the Romans (Ovid. Fast. 11. 739 • 
Tibnl. I. 7, 62 ; llor. Sat. 11. 3, 2.'>0). It may In* observed that in the 
earlier tombs, garlands of leaves are never repiesentcd, but always chaplets 
of wool. On Greek vases the heads of banqueters of both sexes art* some- 
times represented bound with fillets— ramai, nthc — the long ends of which 
hang down behind (Mon. Lied. Inst. 111. tav. XU.), but in Etruscan scenes 
the males are never so represented. The Etruseans on triumphal or other 
solemn occasions wore chaplets of pure goldin the ibim of leaves, sometimes 
set with gems, and terminating in ribbons of the same metal (Plin. XXI. 4, 
XXXIII. 4 ; Appian. do Reb. Punic. LX VI. ; Tertul. de Corona Milit. XIII.)* 
nearly such as arc found in their tombs. But the Romans in the height of 
their luxury used golden chaplets at their entertainments, as well as on 
occasions of great pomp or solemnity. On a few of the latest Etruscan 
monuments theso ornaments arc gilt, hut in the generality, which belong to 
cailier times and more simple manners, the chaplets repiesent wool or other 
primitive materials. 

With ^oollen wreaths, also, the ancients adorned their wine-vessels, 
especially those for iiiixing-r-Ava/m»*, kcleluc — (Throe. Idyl. 11. 2), and, 
perhaps, also crowned them with flowcra (Viig. ribi. I. 724; Serv. ad locum ; 
111. 625; ^TII. 147); though some think these and similar passages in 
Homer mean only “ filling to the brim." In reference to this custom we are 
said metaphorically to — 

“ Wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul.” 

An analogy to this may he observed in the Camera del Morto of 
Taiquinii, where the krater-Yiks vase between the dancers is decorated with 
chaplets. 

But the chaplets in these tombs may be more than festive — they may 
have a sacred and funereal import. If so, they have an analogy to the 
infuloi of the Romans, which were used at solemn rites and festivals, 
suspended on the statues of gods, on altars, in temples or at their doors, on 
the victims to be sacrificed, or were worn by priests about their brows — or 
were used as symbols of supplication. For authorities, see Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, v. Infula, Vitta ; to which may ho added Ynrro, do Ling. 
Lat. VII. 24, and Frontin. StraL I. 12, 5, who an* the only ancient writers 
that mention infuhe in connection with sepulchres. But the tivnhe , which 
were analogous, are mentioned in such a connexion by Ciecilius (np. Festuin, 
s. voce), who speaks of u a tomb full of them, as usual.” Pliny (XXL 8) 
says that “ crowns were used in honour of the gods, of tbe Lares public and 
private, of sepulchres, and of the Manes” (cf. Ovid. Fast. II. 537 ; Trist. 
IIL 3, 82 ; Tibul. II. 4, 48) ; they were also offered to the Lares (Plaut. 
Aulul. prol. 25, and 11. 7, 15 : Tibul. I. 10, 22; Juvcn. IX. 138), whose 
images were even decorated with them (Tibul. II. 1, 60 ; Fost. v. Donation?). 
Ihe Greeks crowned the funeral urns of their friends (Pint. Demctr. ad fin.). 
1 hilopceinen’s urn was so covered frith chaplets as scarcely to ho visible 
(Plut. Philop. ad fin.) ; Hannibal crowned the urn of Marccllus (Pint. Marc. 
a(l fi n.) • and on ancient vases, funerjl steltn are often represented hung 
'V th chaplets or bound with fillets (Stackelberg, Graehcr dcr Hellcnen, tof. 
ALV. XLVI. ; Millingen, Vases Grees, collect, Goghill, pi. XX\ I. ; Inghir. 
-non. Etr. VI. tav. L. 5V Even the dead themselves were sometimes crowned 
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(Kurip. Troad. 1143; Aristoph. Eccles. 338; Lysist. 002 — 4; Cicero p,„ 
Fine. 31 ; Tertul. de Coron. X. ; Clein. Alex. Piecing. II. p. 181), especially 
when they had acquired in their lifetime a crown ns a distinction (Cicero de 
Leg. II. 24 ; Plin. XXI. 5). Clemens of Alexandria explains this custom ( ,f 
crowning the dead, hy the crown being a symbol of freedom and dcliveiy 
from every annoyance. Claudinn (Eapt. Proserp. II. 320, ft stq.) represents 
the Manes themselves feasting at a banquet, and decorated with crowns. 

As there is abundant evidence that crowns and chaplets were used by the 
ancients ns sepulchral furniture, it is highly probable that those depicted in 
these tombs, though primarily festive, had at the same time a sacred import, 
— which is strongly intimated in the (Iruttn del Iscrizioni, where they an* 
worn nnd carried by piiests and musicians in a Bacchic procession. The 
only hues of which such chaplets seem to have been made, are white, pm pie 
or red, and blue, in which case they were sacied to the Manes, and Aery 
rarely black. 

For the use of festive chaplets among the Greeks, see the Fifteenth Book 
of Athemeus’ Deipnosophista?, which is devoted to this subject; and for the 
use of chaplets by the Komans, see Plin. Nat. Hist. XXI. 1 — 10. # 

An erudite article on the twniic represented on ancient vases, and their 
various applications and signilications, will be found in the Ann. Inst. 1H32, 
p. 380, et seq., from the pen of Piofessor Weleker. See also BocKvi’s Gallon. 
Sc. X. cxcurs. 2. 

Note II. — Gkotta uki.la ft iota Xhia (see p. 377), 

or “ Tomb of the Black Sow.” This tomb had no passage cleared down to 
its doorway ; but among the half destroyed tumuli of the Montarozzi wan a 
pit, six or eight feet deep, overgrown by lentiscUH ; and at the bottom wan 
a bole, barely large enough for a man to squeeze himself through. IL.niug 
wormed my way through this aperture, I found myself in a daik, damp 
chamber, half-choked with the debris of the walls and ceiling. 1 Vet the 
walls had not wholly fallen in, for when my eyes were accustomed to the 
gloom, I perceived them to be painted, and the taper’s light disclosed on the 
inner wall a banquet in the open air, for the ivy which forms a cornice round 
the chamber is depicted spiinging fiom the giound in one corner. The 
painting is so much injured that some of the figures are almost obliterated. 
I made out, however, three separate lecti on this wall, each with a pair of 
figures ; one only of whom, on the central couch, is a woman, distinguished 
by her white flesh ; the rest, are males. From the absence of other women, 
and of the tables, the usual concomitants of the banquet, this seems to he 
rather a symposium or drinking-bout, than a regular deipnon. This view w 
corroborated by another feature : in front of the couches, besides the usual 
male attendant, bare from the waist upwards, stands a woman playing the 
lyre, her lower limbs wrapped in blue richly bordered robes, but her shouldeis 
and bosom bare. Her foot rests on a low tripod stool. This is the only in- 
stance 1 remember of a semi-nude fenfale introduced into the mural paintings 
of Etruria. Beneath the couch stand some domestic fowl ; and one of fl |L> 

i 

« 

1 This tomb is 14 ft. 6 in. long, by 11 rafters indicated with red paint. The 
ft. 6 in. wide. It has the broad beam of figures on the walld are about 3 It. > 10, 
the ceiling painted with red circles, and the high. 
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,>i S cons presents on instance of that curious forcsl.ortcniiif? of animals 
which is not uncommon on black-figured vases, but is rarely to be seen iii 
the painted tombs of Etruria. Of the eight figures in this s’eene only two 
letain their heads ; but these enable ns to judge of the character and expres- 
sion of the painting in its original state. The diapery of the couches is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, being niaiked with sfripes of different colours 
crossing each other, ns in the Highland plaid; and those learned in t.ntauology 
may possibly pronounco which of the .Mats has the stiongest claim to an 
KtiuHcnn origin. 

The banquet was continued on the wall to the left, but there it is now 
almost obliterated. It was continued also on the wall to the i by another 
roach with two male ligiucs, each raising aloft a Icy Hr he has just 'emptied ; 
ami both, as well as the other revellers whom Time has not beheaded, having 
their brows bound with blue wreaths of myrtle. They aie attended by two 
hi'ivants, one of whom is bringing a flesh supply of wine. The scene seems 
to have terminated on this wall in a hunt, piohahly of the wild boar, in all 
ages the favourite spoit of the inhabitants of the Ktinsean Mnremmn. No 
such beast # is visible in the present dilapidated state of the wall, hut then* is 
a man in a grove of tiees hurling his long lance, and having Ins < hhuny* 
wound round his left ann for a shield, as the Ilighl.mdci uses his plaid, and 
the Spaniaid his manta. 

The same spoit is represented in the pediment above the banquet, where 
an enormous sow, not such as met the eves of /Eneas on tin* wooded shore, 
with tliiity little ones as white ns lieiself, but black as night, with crimson 
dugs and mane, is attacked in front by a huntsman w r ith knotted lance, and 
fiom behind by several dogs, which another huntsman is setting upon her. J 

In this tomb there is nothing Egyptian «>i aichaic in the countenances, or 
the forms, as in the neighbouiing (Jrotta del ll.uonc. The fealuies here are 
<beek, though with much of an Etiusean ehaiaeter. The eyes aie in piotile, 
and not in full, us in the earlier tombs. There is an absence of ngidity, a 
freedom, and coricctness of design, which show an advanced state of the art, 
and w’hich cannot belong to a very i emote age. This is paiticulaily visible 
in the limbs of the man attacking the sow, which display, not mcicly in out- 
line, but in the modelling of the muscles, no small acquaintance with 
anatomical design. This tomb, then, must bo classed among those of nunc 
recent date, such as the Biglie and the Qurrciola — yet considerably earlier 
than the Cardinal and the Typhon. It belongs to the latter pail of the 
second period, when Etruscan art had not wholly lost its arehnieism and dis 
linetive featfires, but w r as acquiring a inoie i nil develojmient undei Hellenic 

influence. 

The site of this tomb is not know’ll even to the ett italic, and 1 fear it will 
now he vain to seek it among the countless mounds and pitfalls which chequer 
the sin fact; of the Moutaroxzi. I know not w I iy it was not furnished w’itli a 
door at the time of its discovery. It can hardly he on account of the some- 
what obscene character of one of the figures, or the same cause should render 
ri\o other of these painted sepulchres uviit for eyes polite. 1 ’ 

2 This may perhaps represent Theseus at the brute. The same subject was repre- 
- Ul( l the Sow of Crummy on, a not unfre- seated ,on one of the sarcophagi in the 
■laent subject on the painted vases, where jrotta Dipinta, Bomarzo, and a cone of 
flic hero, however, is sometimes aimed metal, 8 lbs. in weight, was foumi within 
" *th neither sword nor shield, hut with a the tomb. 

Cunlcnl may. Jv Um Ijii.r ,, «* Round this tomb, as round many otheis 
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Note III. — Lost Tombs delineated by Byres. ' See p. 385. 

One of the painted tombs illustrated by Byres (part I., plates 2, 3, 4) W as 
unique in character. It was somewhat on the plan of the Grotta Tjfom* 
surrounded by a double tier of rock-benches, having a massive square pilliu 
in the centre, and divided by a partition- wall of rock, into two chambns. 
The dimensions of the etitirc tomb were not less than 59 feet by 53 ft. G in. 
'which surpass even those of the Grotta Cardinalo ; so that this was the 
largest sepulchre yet discovered in this necropolis. The interior chamber 
was surrounded by a double bonier of vine-leaves above, and of tin* wave- 
pattern below. In one pediment was painted a rabbit between two tiiph*. 
headed serpents ; and on the wall below was a long inscription in four lines 
of Etniscan characters, scarcely legible in Byres’ plate, which, fortunately, 
is not the only record of it in existence. 4 The pillar, like that in the Grotta 
Tifonc, had a colossal figure, ten feet high, painted on at least two of its 
sides. One was a young mail, naked, save a cloth about his loins, holding a 
hough. His full face, foreshortened limbs, and correctly drawn figure, 
prove a late date — certainly not earlier than the days of Homan joiniiiution 
in Etruria. The other figure was that of a winged genius in the act of 
running. He was bearded, and draped with a short tunic worn over a 
longer one reaching to his feet ; his brow was hound with snakts, a pair of 
the same reptiles formed his girdle, and he brandished ‘a third with one 
hand, and held a rod in the other. 

Another tomb represented by Byres (part TV., plates 1, 2, 3) displayed 
two figures of opposite sexes, 011 c on each side a moulded doorway contain- 
ing a niche, and each holding a pair of snakes, which the man conliols with 
a wand, the woman with ail olive branch. The walls of this tomb were 
painted with an imitation of tapestry, fastened up by nails, hanging in folds, 
and terminating below in a vine-leaf border. 

A third painted tomb given by Byres (part IV., plates 4 — 8) was adorned 
with banquetiiig-scenes. O 11 each side-wall were two couches, each healing 
a pair, of opposite sexes. One of the fair ones woic a Pin \ gian cap, and, 
turning round to her mate, seemed to he pressing him to dunk ; another 
was quaffing wine from a rhyion , and her companion from a phitth ; the 
third was chatting about a fillet, which her fellow was about to bind on her; 
and in the fourth scene, the man had a lute, and the woman held up to las 


in Etruscan cemeteries, may ho observed 
nails, much rusted, on which articles of 
pottery or bronze were suspended against 
tho walls. Lan;i (II. p. 2(17) and lnglii- 
rami (IV. p. 112) thought they originally 
supported aula’a. But though the Etrus- 
cans probably decorated their apartments 
with such hangings, their funeral feasts are 
generally represented as — 

Ccenuu sine auheis — * 

perhaps because they were held in the open 
air. In one tomb only, the Grotta del 
Letto Funebrc, are curtains painted* on tbo 
wall over the funeral banquet. 1 

4 This is clearly the same tomb dcsciibed 
by Maffci (Osscrv. Letter. V. p. 310) and 
Gori (Mus. Etrus. 111. p. 80), who gives an 


inscript on of four lines (class II. tab. VII. 
3), and vouches for its correctness, as it 
was carefully copied a few days after the 
tomb was opened. Goii sajs it is in the 
Montaiozzi, four miles from Coinetn. lie 
gives a second inscription of two lines on 
the opposite wall. (Cf. Inghir. Mon. 
Etrus. IV. tav. 10.) The fiist begins with 
the name of “ Ituintha Matulnei”- -the 
second with “Lartli. Ccisinis.” A lad) of 
this family, Cicsennia, is mentioned hy 
Cicero (pro Carina, IV.) as being of Tar* 
quinii and the wife of his client Carina. 
The name of “Ccises” also occurs on a 
tomb at Castel d' Asso (see page lMd, 
which is w orthy of notice, as Ciesennia had 
an estate at Castellum Axia. 
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viMr f ^ ftw!ng 0f a . i boar - hunt > wl ' ich «ho hml just unroll,,!. This wi, , 

.toy by the mui, a girl by ,h„ worn.,. _1 ^*^1!. ,™ 
ami on the inner wait wen, other 

candelabrum, lmnung among bo trees. Xu spite of the nnumcism <f*,e 
aitist, there was a more arelime eliaraeter about (lie ,„ u , ; \ . 

tlian in any other lie has illustrated. 1 ll " SS 111 t[a * U "" h ’ 

Lngliiraini (Mon Htrua IV. tav 29, 30, 31) gives son,,, interesting 
coloured friezes and architectural decorations from ceilain lost tombs of 
Tarquinn, winch attest their origin by Etruscan inscriptions. 


Note IV.— Painted Tombs, opened oe late, and kkcloskd. See p. 

Of the Grotta Brusehi, already mentioned, a description will be given in 
the next chapter, when I treat of the Mnseo Unweld, w hcie fragments of 
its paintings arc preserved. 

Other painted tombs, discovered many years since, but immediately filled 
with earth, have been re-opened within tin; last three or four years by Signori 
Uosa amf Brizio, on behalf of the Government, and the latter gentleman 
has preserved records of the subjects depicted on their walls, from which I 
have gathqrcd the following brief notices. The tombs were in so ruinous a 
condition, that they were re-closed almost immediately. 

1. — A tomb of very small size, and simple deeoiations, at the extremity of 
the Montarozzi, about three and a half miles from (Wnefo. On cadi side of 
the door was depicted a pugilist in. the altitude of boxing, and in the pedi- 
ment above, a pair of panthers. In the opposite pediment were two lions 
devouring stags. Of the other figures three only remained distinguishable. 
Two were dancers, the man gilt lmind the loins with a red Mirny* ; the 
woman, wearing a light vest, with a red Mirny* also about, her hips,’ and 
adorned with disk-earrings and snake-bracelets ; she was dancing with lively 
steps to the rattle of her own castanets, and to the music of a lyre, played 
by a citharuulu 8 on the adjoining wall. The style was aiehaie, very similar 
to that of the Grotta del Vecchio and Grotta de’ Vasi Dipinli, aiul the paint- 
ings evidently belonged to the same caily pound of Ktiusruu ait. bull. 
Inst. 1873, pp. ll)4-(i. 

G. — a\ tomb about thirty paces from the Grotta del Morihoudn, having a 
false door on its inner wall, painted to resemble hionzc. Here tlucc figures 
only were extant. On each side of I lie said door was a nl/tttrmht* fi owned 
with laurel J playing a heptachord lyi e, and dressed m tunic, mantle, and 
shaip-toed hoots. The mantles had a tricolour bonier, led, white, and green. 
A man naked, save a chlamy* about his loins, was darning to their music. 
These figures were all stunted, their limbs thick and clumsy, vciy unlike the 
slender and graceful fonns usually depicted on the walls of bhuscan tombs. 
The art here had not much of an aiehaie ehaiactcr, and bon* considerable 
resemblance in some respects to that in the ( holla del Cifaicdo. bull. Inst. 
1*73, pp. 200-4. 

II T. — Another tomb in the slope opposite Tanpiinii, about two miles from 
Con ie to. The colours had here faded to a great extent, so that the figures, 
which represented the usual games an^ dances, were but. dimly visible. The 
best preserved was that of a mt/fafrb *, described as truly heaulilul, her long 
black hair falling oil her shouhleis, anil her attitude lull of spiiit and anima- 
tion. Then there were dancers of the male sex; one llomishing a goblet; 
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another with a buckler on Iuh arm ; a third naked, dancing the Pyrrhic, dance, 
with helmet, spear, and shield ; two pugilists contending ; and two musicians 
with the double-pipes. These paintings showed a Rtage of development in 
which art, freeing itself from archaic trammels, was assuming a broad and 
grandiose style, as in the Grotta Querciola, and Grotta Francesca. Bull. Inst. 
1874, pp. 90-102. 

IV. — Near the last wax another tomb, which from the inscriptions on its 
walls, seems to have belonged to the family of “ Eizenes.” lien* a soul was 
depicted between two demons, each bearing a hammer in one hand, ami a 
snake in the other, 'with which he was threatening his victim. The design 
was coarse, vulgar, and conventional ; showing the hand of an artisan, 
rather than that of an artist. Bull. Inst. 1874, pp. 102-4. 

Other painted tombs, lef erred to at p. .‘105, are of even more recent discovei v. 
They have neither been described, nor illustrated, and^s I found them m 
June, 187G, temporarily re-dosed, I am indebted for the following bru t 
notices to the intelligent observation of Antonio Frangioni, the cicerone. 
These tombs all lie close to the road, and in the near neighbourhood of tin* 
Grotta Trielinio. One, which was opened on 115th November, 187*^ displays 
a banquet, or rather yynqmiitm, for on oath side-wall four men aie reclinin'; 
in pairs, under green coverlets, the com lies being separated by red columns 

a novel feature. On the wall facing the entrance stands a large wine-jm, 

in the midst of a group of dancers of both sexes, one of whom plays tlie 
lyre, another the double-pipes. In the pediment above them are two laige 
lionesses, from which Antonio designates the tomb. Fiom his description 1 
gather that the art here displaced is of archaic character qneVdatc. 

Very near the last is a tomb, opened 5th April, 1875, which, from tin* 
description Antonio giv<s, must be well worthy of pi< sei vation. It contains 
Home eighteen or twenty figures, arranged almost precisely as in the neigh- 
bouring Grotta del Trielinio, and as the style of ait, so far I edn learn, and 
the decorations of the tomb aie also similar, there is a great probability Unit 
the paintings are by the same hand. On the wall facing the doonvny me 
three pairs, of opposite sexes, reclining at a banquet, waited on by two miked 
hoys. In the pediment above this scene are two panthers painted to the 
life. On each side-wall an* live dancers, male and female alternating, 
separated by trees. One of them bolds a cup and a wine-jug, and nnotlm 
plays tin* double-pipes. All the figures are said to be of beautiful design, 
and, with the exception of three damns, in excellent preservation. Copies 
have already been made* for the Arelweedogieal Institute eif Borne. 

Another tomb, adjoining that of the Trielinio, was opened 7th April, 187o. 
On the inner w f all a pair of figure s are* reclining on a banqucting-couch, the 
woman wearing a lululus , and both betiajing a dog£ analogy to the 
pair in the Grotta del Vccchio. On one side-wall a single figure only, that 
of a ttvbulo , is extant ; but the wall opposite show’s three* men dancing, one 
with a lyre, and all bearing a strong resemblance to the group of bacchanals 
in the Grotta elelle Istmiemi. From Antonio’s description l gather that the 
mt here is epiite archaic, and that this tomb is to he classed among the 
earliest in the necropolis of Tmquinii. 

it is to be hoped that these^ three tombs will soon be fitted with deans, 
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* « CHAPTER XXVI. 

COENE'CO-I'AUQUINLV.— Tub Museums. 

* “Itenmauts of tilings that have passed uway.”— H ikon. 

By royal decree of 10 September, 1872, the town of (Jojneto 
assumed the above as her legal appellation. 

The Municipality for 50 years past lias permitted private 
speculators to excavate in the Montarozzi. The art-treasures 
thus brought to light were dispersed to all parts of Italy and 
Europe, while the spot that yielded them had nothing to show. 
Corneto has at length the good fortune to possess an enlightened 
and patriotic chief in its present Sindaco, Signor Luigi Dasti, 
who, determining to secure for his native town whatever monu- 
ments of value awl interest may illustrate its ancient history, has 
not. only put a stop to all private enterprise in the Montarozzi, 
hut has instituted systematic excavations on behalf of tlje 
Municipality, and has moreover devoted a suite of rooms in 
the Town-hall for the exhibition of the articles that may he 
disinterred. 

I he “ Museo Etrusco Municipale,” is quite in its infancy. It 
was commenced only in 1874, yet has already no mean show of 
antiquities, and with the measures now taken to secure its enrich- 

Vi ) I, i. D D 
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ment, it has a fair prospect of possessing, in a few 3 T ears, one of 
the most interesting collections of Etruscan relics to be seen in 
Italy. 

On the ground floor of the “ Palazzo Governativo,” are some 
choice sarcophagi, the first fruits of the excavations of 187tf. Ta 
one tomb, at the further extremity of the Montarozzi, were found 
no less than fifteen of these coffihs, three of them of marble, a 
rare material in Etruscan monuments. 

Foremost in 'interest is the sarcophagus of the “SACEiunm;,” 
or priest, remarkable both as regards its character, and its admir- 
able state of preservation. On the lid reclines on his back a 
man of middle age, bis right hand raised as if in the act of 
blessing, his left holding a small covered incense-pot, coloured 
yellow, to resemble gold. Ilis flesh is painted red, his eyes 
and hair retain traces of colour; his- beard is crisp witjj curls, 
and he wears large rings in his ears. His long chiton reaches to 
his toes, showing his bare feet, shod with stout sandals. His 
skeleton was found within the sarcophagus, and his skull is 
preserved in a glass case hard by, together with two spear-heads, 
much rusted. From an inscription on the lid, behind his head, 
we leam his name to have been “ Laris Partiun ” — (Partiunus or 
Partunus). 

The sarcophagus has no architectural decoration, but each of 
its sides is adorned with paintings, now dimly visible through 
a semi-transparent film with which the marble is encrusted. 
These paintings, so far as they can be discerned, display a 
strong resemblance to those on the celebrated Amazon sarco- 
phagus in the Etruscan Museum at Florence ; indeed, as that 
monument was also found on the Montarozzi, they may well be 
by the same hand. The subjects on three of the sides are the 
same — the combat of the Greeks with the Amazons— though the 
treatment is different. Here both parties are contending on foot, 
so there is necessarily less of that variety and striking contrast 
which characterize the other monument, where the Amazons are 
depicted fighting either from chariots, or on "horseback. Yet 
these scenes seem full of incident and spirit, so far as we can 
judge from the lower limbs only of the figures, not a single head 
being visible. At each small eif<\ of the sarcophagus an Amazon 
is represented on horseback, charging her foe, and these figures 
being more distinct give some i^ea of the character and beauty of 
the oth^r Scenes. On the second long side, the paintings are 
almost obliterated, but from the fragments discernible we learn 
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that the figures here were of both sexes, apparently moving in 
procession. 

Another fine marble sarcophagus found in the same tomb has 
been designated the 94 Magnate,” from the effigy of an elderly 
man who reposes on the monument which contains his remains. 
The inscription attached, which shows his name to have been 
“ Velthiu* Partunus,” states him to have reached the age of 82, 
though the sculptor has represented him some, 20 years younger, 
ire holds a bossed phittla in his right hand, as he reposes, as 
usual, half draped, oil his left side. On the lid at the back of 
his head a female bust is painted to the life, whether representing 
a woman or a divinity is not easy to determine. On each side 
of her, at the angles of the bed on which the old gentleman is 
reposing, crouches a little lion with a yellow mane extending 
along his back in a double row of curls, quite to his tail. In 
corresponding places at the foot of the couch, is a head of the 
horned Bacchus between two winged sphinxes. 

Each side of the sarcophagus is adorned with a band of small 
figures in relief, and coloured on a dark grey ground, represent- 
ing combats — on one side of Greeks and Amazons, on the other 
of Centaurs and Lapitlis. The art is of the Decadence and 
poor, yet the scenes are evidently copies of superior designs, the 
composition and motive being generally good, and many of the 
figures displaying much spirit in spite of stumpy forms and 
unskilful execution. The colouring is bright and harmonious, 
the various hues being thrown out by the grey ground so as to 
produce an effective whole, although the surface is somewhat 
waxy in appearance. 

The scene which depicts the Centaurs and Lapitlis, comprises 
also two Furies brandishing torches mid snakes, against two 
armed youths, who probably represent Theseus and liis Lapitli 
friend Pirithous. 

A third sarcophagus of white veined marble, without inscrip- 
tion or decoration of any kind, bears on its lid the effigy of a 
jniost corpulent gentleman, a true ohesus Etruscan, who reclines in 
.tlie attitude of one satiated with his debauch, one hand support- 
ing his head, tlie other resting on his belly. 1 

In another room on the gibiind floor are two sarcophagi of 
nenfro, recently discovered, with reliefs of an unusual character. 
On the lid of the first, the effig)* of the deceased lies fiat on his 

/ 1 For a description of these sarcophagi, .see Ball. Inst. 1876, pp. /0 75, written by 
the Sindaco, Signor Luigi Dasti. 


D 1) !! 
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back, patera in hand. On each side of the sarcophagus, a lion 
and lioness are devouring a stag ; at each end are two winged 
sphinxes vis-a-vis ; at each angle a Lasa or Fury draped to the 
feet but with bosom bare, stands with wings upraised, brandish- 
ing a snake in either hand. The other sarcophagus, instead of 
the effigy of the deceased, bears that of Cerberus, very rudely 
carved on its lid, and at eacdi angle a little lion devouring his 
prey. The relief on the sarcophagus itself is no less curious, 
representing combats of men with wild beasts. At one end a 
man kneeling on a rock seizes a liippogriff by the throat, and is 
about to stab it with his sword ; at the opposite end, a naked 
man armed with a lance combats a lioness or leopard. In the 
middle two men armed with shields alone are contending with a 
wolf ; one of them has fallen to the earth and covers himself with 
his shield, while the beast leaps over him. A Lasa, or it jnay be 
a woman, lifts a stone to hurl at the wolf. This subject is repeated 
on the other side, but in a ruder style of art. Its meaning 1 am 
at a loss to understand. The contests of the amphitheatre an* 
naturally suggested, but the presence of the female figure is 
opposed to such an interpretation. 

In the court-yard are several other sarcophagi of nenfro, most 
of them plain, but with epitaphs in Etruscan, — some of the same 
family, “ Partunus : ” one with the novel name of “ S pant us.” 

In the first room upstairs are several heads of uenfro , of life- 
size —probably portraits — dug up in forming the New Cemetery 
on the Montarozzi ; portions of figures in the same stone from 
the Grotta dell’ Oreo ; a lion rudely sculptured ; a slab with very 
archaic reliefs ; and another, which represents a man falling on 
his sword, probably Ajax Telamonius. 

In another chamber is a, large nenfro sarcopliugus, on whose lid 
reclines an old man half-draped, who from a phutla is giving 
drink to a doe, which lies in his lap. This is a singular* scene, — 
though not quite unique. The reliefs on one side of the sarco- 
phagus show r the favourite subject of the Greeks contending with 
the Amazons ; on the other side is also a battle-scene, but re- 
presented with so little spirit, that the combatants seeni rather to 
be practising the use of arms, than fighting in earnest. The art 
is of the Decadence, and the moitynient is evidently of the latter 
days of Etruria. 

Another room is hung with illustrations of many of the painted 
tombs of the Montarozzi. 
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BEAUTIFUL GBEEIC VASES. 


rare beauty and interest, brought to light in 1874. It is of Wo 
.size, more than 21 inches in diameter. The figures are yellow 
on a black ground, yet the design is that of the black fl, 
vases severely archaic. Hound the howl all the gods of 01 vm 
pus, distinguished by their names as well as by their attributes 
are depicted m appropriate positions and relations. The names 
of “ Oltos ” and “ Euxitheos ” commemorate the n rtis “ 
potter.® These, like all the other inscriptions on the howl, are in 
Greek, but on its foot is an Etruscan inscription of 88 letters in 
one line, without the usual stops between the words, scratched in 
by some Etruscan who once possessed the vase. In Homan letters 
it would run thus— JTrsTiiiiTKKVF.VKi, mxix.vsn\AsKi,iNii.\iiAs. ! 

There are many other painted vases, chiefly of a late period ; 
also a few articles of biirchrro, like the black ware of (Jliiusi, rarely 
found %t Corneto, and only in tunnel or passage-like tombs, 
which are the earliest on this site. Among the painted vases] 
the following are the most noteworthy:- — 

Two large (vnochue, in the most archaic stylo, oacli with throo 
hands ot animals or chimaras, on a pale follow ground. 

Two amphonr , with black figures, showing, one a Bacchic, the 
other a Pyrrhic, dance. These an* Etruscan imitations of Greek 


Kjfllv, witli yellow figures, of beautiful }et somewhat archaic 
design, displaying a race of fifteen naked youths on horseback. 
The ease and grace with which those hoys sit their steeds, and 
the variety of action and sentiment they display, render this cup 
quite charming. 

Kylijc. Of the same character as the last, in the best style of 
severe art. Tn the disk within the bowl a warrior, holding a 
nymph by the wrist, endeavours to lead her away ; that his per- 
suasion js not without effect is expressed by the mingled coyness 
and coquetry of her attitude and countenance. On the outside 
of the cup are depicted Theseus and Ariadne. The “ beautiful- 
tressed” nymph, with one arm over her head, is sleeping on a rock 
beneath the shade of a vino; over her hovers Eros, bearing a fillet 
or ribbon in his hands. The faithless Theseus is stooping in the 
foreground to pick up his sandal, and carries a short stick to 


‘ A kylijr, found at Vulci bears tho same Oltoi, is fully desenbed by him in. hull, 
names, as those of its painter and potter. * I list. 1875, pp. 1/1 A lhe version he 
Hull. Inst. 1875, p. 171. gives of the Etiuscan inscription is not so 

,l This vase, which is styled by Dr. Hcl- correct as that given above, as I havo 
(')f 1‘Vhhi ill liie lin'iifiw I'hn til 1 1. 1 1 li'SS* 111 G sTfllS’ *1 S* H LUO I ) 1 W Tl I* ' LHt J 
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mark his preparation for a journey. Behind him stands Hermes, 
with his usual attributes, pointing outwards, as if to hasten his 
departure. Another scene, on the same vase, represents Cassandra 
seeking refuge at an altar from the pursuit of Ajax, while 
Hecuba sits under a Doric column of the temple . 4 

Amphora ; with black figures. Hercules and Apollo contend- 
ing for the tripod. Minerva and Venus behind them. 

Amphora . Black figures. Achilles and Hector fighting over 
the body of Patroclus. 

Kylix . Small, with the head of a Satyr painted on it in yellow 
and white pigments. 

Among the relics of Etruscan antiquity in other materials, 
notice, — 

In bronze— a disk, about a foot in diameter, with the head in 
relief of the homed Bacchus, or the river-god Achelous, inmlmost 
perfect condition , 5 represented in the woodcut at the head of this 
chapter — a pretty female head in the same metal — a few mirrors, 
the best, gilt, representing the Judgment of Paris. 

A tiny flask of variegated glass, flat, with rings at the shoulders; 
very delicate and pretty. 

The building in which this collection is exhibited was formerly 
the “ Ergastolo,” or prison and house of correction for priests— 
the only institution of the kind in the Papal State. It is a 
spacious building, containing about seventy cells, a few under 
ground, but the greater part spacious and airy enough, where the 
peccant ecclesiastics, barring penances and want of liberty, must 
have been at least as comfortable as in a convent. 

Museo Bnuscnr. 

Count Bruschi, a landed proprietor of Corneto, has a large 
collection of Etruscan antiquities found at various periods in his 
land, which he courteously allows to be exhibited to strangers. 
These treasures have not been subjected to any systematic 
arrangement, but are scattered throughout his palace, so as to make 
it no easy matter to give such a description of them as will serve 
for a guide. There are, however, two small cabinets devoted to- 
these antiquities, where some of the choicest articles are deposited. 
The first contains several vases in the earliest Greek style, and 

• 

4 This beautiful kylix is described by f in imitation of life. These bronzes are too 
Helbig, (Bull. Inst. 1875, pp. 174— 6) but small and thin ever to have served a* 
he attaches no names to the figures. shields, and were probably suspended as 
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of unusually large size— amphora, olpa, or anochoa — with bands 
of figures of animals and chimreras on a very pale ground. Here 
are also a few fine specimens of the black bucchcro y or genuine 
Etruscan ware, found, though rarely, in this necropolis, with 
archaic figures in relief. In striking contrast with these are 
some vases of the latest Greek style, showing the debased art of 
the Decadence; but the greater part of the pottery in this cabinet 
is of the Second, or Archaic Greek, style, with black figures on a 
yellow ground. I will briefly point out some of the most remark- 
able of these vases, premising that, whore not specified to the 
contrary, all those described are of the Second style. 

Two amphora , with Hercules overcoming the Nemean lion, in 
the presence of Pallas and Hermes. 

Amphora . A spirited combat between a warrior in a quadriga , 
and tw*) on foot. 

Amphora . Hercules overcoming the triple-headed Geryon. 

Amphora . Spirited contest between the Greeks and Trojans 
over the body of Patroclus. One of the combatants has an octopus 
painted on his shield, as his device. 

Amphora . Hercules with the Centaur Nessus. 

Amphora . Apollo playing the lyre to two nymphs ; Mercury 
and Neptune standing by. 

Pclikc . Birth of Minerva. 

Amphora . A spirited race of quadriga. 

Amphora . Ariadne seated on a goat, and holding a kylix . 

Amphora . Quadriga foreshortened, as in the well-known 
metope from Selinus. The inscriptions are unintelligible, which 
makes it probable that this vase was an Etruscan imitation of the 
Greek. 


Amphora. Pelcus seizing Thetis round the waist. 

Kylix. In the Third style — the same subject; the goddess 
having her name attached. 

Pclikc. A horse’s head only, on each side of the vase. 

These vases are mixed with others ol different styles and 
epochs, with articles in terra-cotta, bronze, ivory, glass, and 
alabaster. Among the bronzes are two disks, with heads of the 
horned Bacchus, like that in the Corneto Museum; and among 
the terra-cottas there are pomegranates, figs, quinces, and other 
fruits — very fair imitations. 

In various rooms, on. the higher floors of the palace, I notec , 
two (vnochoa in the earliest style— two archaic heads of terra- 

’ ■ 1 _sliawin<? Hercules con- 
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tending with three Titans, Cerberus, with two heads only, lying 
on his back between the combatants,— -a small kylix in the Third 
style, with a pretty bath- scene, in which a number of youths are 

using the Htrigil; 6 * * * * oil a large skyphos, 
adorned with the figures. of six guinea- 
fowls, an unique subject for a Greek 
vase ! — a small bronze pot, with beau- 
tiful figures in relief. 

In the gallery, above the principal 
saloon, is a sarcophagus of terra-cotta, 
with a female figure on its lid. A cup 
in the form of a negro’s head. Eggs 
and chicken-hones, the relics of some 
Etruscan funeral feast. Two very 
early pots, one of black, the ither of 
yellow' ware, with ornaments scratched 
upon them. The former has an in- 
scription round the neck, in very 
archaic (Felasgic?) characters. 

The best vases are kept in a cabinet 
upstairs, and very choice and beautiful vases these are, mostly of 
the Second style, and not a few intact, perfect and fresh as when 
they were deposited in the tombs 500 years before Christ. The 
following are all of the Second style, with black figures on a 
yellow ground. 

Amphora. Europa seated on the bull, and holding his horn. 

Amphora . Minerva and Hercules in a quadriga vanquishing 
the Giants. There is another amphora with the same subject, 
treated with more spirit; on the reverse, Hercules at an altar is 
playing the lyre to Minerva, who stands opposite, armed. 

Amphora . Hercules overcoming Hippolyta. The Queen of 
the Amazons is in Greek armour, but w’ears tight drawers, 
decorated with the meander pattern. 



6 The xtriyil was a metal scraper used 

after bathing to removo the perspiration 

from the skin ; as a groom would remove 

the foam from a horse's coat with a bit of 

iron hoop. The curved part of the instru- 
ment is hollow like a boat ; either to hold 

oil to soften the effect on the skin, which 
was far from pleasant if the striyil was k too 
often pr violently uscd$as Augustus experi- 
enced (Sueton. Aug. 80) ; or to allow the 

..so . from .tjtw* .bod w 


by a gutter. Sec the Scholiast on Juvenal 
HI., 202. It was generally of hmiucc, 
sometimes of iron (curvo ilcstringcrc fern , 
Mart. XIV., ep. 51), and, very rarely, of 
Silver. The metal is always very thin; 
and it is rare to find strigils in a perfect 
state. They arc occasionally found bearing 
% Etruscan inscriptions. Roman strigils 
were of different forms, but those of the 
Etruscans were invariably shaped like that 

------ 
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Amphora. Theseus slaying the Minotaur. 

Amphora. Bacchus sitting, hmthani in hand, in a galley 
whose prow is in the form of a pig’s su.mt, the eye being promi- 
nently marked. . The crew is composed of Satyrs of very small 
size, one of then! steering. Two Ma nacls are also on board, one 
of whom sits ih the stern playing the lyre. The reverse show s a 
similar subject ; but here Bacchus is represented in pursuit of a 
Satyr in the bow of the ship, whom a Miruad endeavours to stop. 
Behind Bacchus a Satyr is playing the lyre, and another, witli 
arm raised, is heating one of the crew. In the stern sits 
another uympli or Maniad, and below deck are other women with 
tiny' Satyrs, sitting at the ours. 1 his is a very curious subject, 
and, so far as I know, unique. 

Amphora. A spirited scene of a warrior in a hhja, overthrow- 
ing Iris Instead of the letters which should compose the 

names, there are mere spots, which seem to mark this vase as an 
Ktruscan, imitation of a Greek original. 

Amphora. Bacchus, kantharux in hand, between two loving 
couples, each composed of a Satyr and a Ma*nad. 

Amphora. Three Manuals appear to have been dancing with 
castanets, when a Satyr rushes in, and carries oil one of them on 
liis shoulder. 

Amphora of small size. Prions seizing Tlictis, whoso attendant 
nymphs rush away in alarm. A scene exquisitely elaborated. 

Amphora. A Panathenaic vase; Athene Proumchos between 
iwo Doric columns, surmounted as usual by cocks. No inscrip- 
tion. On the reverse, a contest of pugilists. 

Amphora. Bacchus seated on a pUcatWs, or folding-stool, be- 
tween two harpies. 

Ol pe in the form of a negro’s head. A Bacchic scene round 
l ho nock. 


Amphora. A very early and beautiful vase, hut with a subject 
not easy of explanation. A woman, or goddess richly veiled and 
draped sits on a handsome clia/r, beneath which arc a small 
sphinx and a dog. A mirror, suspended from the wall, shows 
the scene to be within doors, and in the (jijiuckonitU. Before her 
stand Mercury and Minerva ; behind her a naked man, wearing 
a chaplet, and another man draped, holding a spear and a fish. 
Hie vase was broken of old, hut mended with many metal rivets. 
J-. Ins JR miA of tkp Ws* vn «pvi i 1 1 ih e . coil ec tic >n . 7 
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The following are in the Third style V-. 

Kratcr . A beautiful vase, showing ** Pelias ” on his way to be 
chopped up and boiled. The old man, walking feebly with a 
stick, is dragged along by one of his daughters, who seizes him 
by the wrist with one hand, and carries a $word in the other, 
with which she is about to put into execution the advice of the 
treacherous Medea. On the reverse is another of his daughters. 
There is much character and truth in the figures and countenances. 

Kylix. Within the bowl, Hercules is attacking the Centaur 
Nessus, as he carries off Deianira. .On the outside is represented 
the combat between the Centaurs and Lapithae, in the fine style 
of Greek art. 

Kylix . Another, precisely similar, found in the same tomb, 

Kelebe. Apollo sitting on a rock, bough in hand, while a Muse 
offers him a lyre. • 

Kylix. Three Satyrs, one of whom has seized a Mrenad^ and 
is carrying her away on his shoulder, while she strikes at him 
with a thyrsus. 

Stamms. Hercules and the Centaur Pliolus at a large vase, 
into which the demi-god dips a wine-jug. 

Kylix. In the disk, within the bowl, an ephebus is admiring a 
suit of armour on the ground before him. On the outside are 
two combats, full of spirit and truth to nature. 

Kylix. Within the bowl a Discobolus with a quoit. On the 
outside two combats, of equal merit with the last. 

Kantharus . Bacchic revels. 

Lekythus , with a single figure outlined in black, on a white 
ground. Vases of this class are so rarely found in Etruria, that 
we may pronounce this an importation from Athens, or from 
Sicily. 

Phiala. Two bowls of this form, called omphalike , from the 
boss or navel in the centre, of black ware, each with reliefs of 
four quadriga . 

There are many small terra-cotta heads and masks around the 
walls. In a case are a few beautiful vases of variegated glass, 
called Babylonian, but found in Etruscan tombs. Of jewellery 
there is a choice collection, comprising, besides scarabci , speci- 
mens of almost every stage in the development of Etruscan gold- 
work ; but the most remarkable objects are three necklaces of 
gold, one composed of little bottles, like vinaigrettes ; another of 
small bulla, and a third of tiny fibula . A case of bronzes 

/> <avi4:p i n_o _e . . /Ji rxxoa a _i n +lji p_ . i « n * o vi s .1 . Acnaol oil V 
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aJ1 A mirrors bearing mythological subjects, with some female 
heads; candelabra ; elegant bronze handle* to caldrons, or to 
wooden furniture, which has long since perished; and several 



kiragra , or flesh-liooks, with six or eight long curved prongs, like 
grappling-irons, which have greatly puzzled modern sages. s 


8 These hooks were at first supposed to 
he instruments of torture, with which the 
early Christians had their flesh torn from 
their bodies. Hut being frequently found 
in tombs purely Etruscan, that notion was 
repudiated ; and it remains a question 
whether they wero mere kitchen-utensils, 
or implements used in sacrifices, either for 
taking up or turning over the burnt flesh, 
as such instruments were employed by the 
Jews (I. Sam. ii. 13) — for offering the en- 
trails to the divinity— or for putting out 
the fire by pieces of fat at the end of the 
prongs— or were employed at the funeral 
pyre for separating from the embers the 
ashes of the deceased. Bull. Inst. 184(^ 
p. 59. There is no doubt that they are the 
kreagrcc — iirb rod r& jrp&t vtiv — re- 

ferred to by Aristophanes (Equit. 772), and 
described by the Scholiast (ad locum) as 
culinary instruments ; though also men- 
tioned by the irreat. cnmorlian iKnalos. 1002^ 


Vesp. 1155), as sening more general 
pin poses of grappling or holding fast. It 
lias been supposed, finm the small nng to 
which the lower prong is often attached, — 
not clearly shown in the above woodcut, 
fig. 2,— that they may hav e sen cd as toi oh- 
hulders, especially as the handle pioves 
them to Iu\c been generally attached to a 
pole of wood. But many uro without this 
l mg, and have a claw instead, as shown in 
fig. 1 : besides, it would lie difficult to 
account for tho pi tings at all on this sup- 
position. Fmm the prongs being sometimes 
blunted, it is argued that they were for 
mere show', and served no practical purpose. 
Yet in almost all those I have seen so 
blunted, it has licen clear that this was not 
their oiiginal form, hut that tho prongs 
had f»een broken off. Those l-reayras were 
called by tho Romans harpnyoncs ; and it 
must have been a similar instrument on a 
Kiimr scale which was used for grappling 
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Guotta Bhuschi. 

Other most interesting relies 4 of Etruscan antiquity are pre- 
served in this chamber. These are portions of a painted tomb, 
discovered in 1804, on the Montarozzi, not far from the Grottu 
( ’ardinale.. When the\tomb wa$J opened, the paintings were in a 
ruined fcbnditiQji ; a great part w bf tlie figures had disappeared, 
and what remained threatened, from the softness of the rock, 
soon to fall ironi tire walls. After careful drawings had been 
made, the Count had the best preserved portions of the paintings 
detached from the walls and conveyed to his palace. From the 
drawings, which have been published by the Arclneological Insti- 
tute of Home, we learn the character of these paintings and their 
style of art. 9 The chamber was surrounded by a band of figures, 
beneath which ran a large Greek fret, with dolphins plunging 
,jibove the waves. There were no banqueters at their levels, no 
funeral games, no scenes of joy and merriment. Long solemn 
processions of figures, robed in white, surrounded the t<tmb. On 
one wall was a large male figure on horseback, probably repre- 
senting the soul of the Etruscan here interred, attended by other 
figures on foot, all in white tunics, the foremost among them 
blowing a long straight trumpet. In front of this procession 
stood a woman, in long white or yellow chiton , with a dark mantle 
round her w aist, a garland on her head, and a pomegranate iu 
her hand. Before her a slave girl, also draped in white, held up 
n mirror to her mistress. This pair of figures also has been 
rescued from the tomb, and is preserved in this collection. On 
another wall, was another long procession of men, in white togas, 
or rather two processions meeting. Those marching from the 
left, bore, some, circular horns, others, straight horns of the 
li tuns form, and preceded a figure of larger size, and more richly 
clad, whose epitaph was inscribed oil the wall behind liim. The 
cortege, was brought up by a black demon, with open wings, who 
appeared to he driving the rest before him. A similar series of 
figures came from the right, all in white togas, and with inscrip- 
tions over their heads, in great part obliterated. They were 
headed by a small boy, and followed by a red demon in a dark 
tunic, with snakes coiled round, his legs for talaria , and a long 

sliipK, jinil was sometimes termed an “iron wolf.” HcHych, v. \ vkos . They are said 
hand ftrrta manus— (Liv. XXVI? 39 ; ( to have been an invention of Fericles. I'lin. 
<-f. XXX. 10. Flor. II. 2. Frontin. Stmt. VII. 5 7, ad fin. 

H. 3, 23. Lucan. III. 635. Dion Cass. y Mon. Incd. Vol. VIII. tav. 36. 
ffLIX. 3 : .L. 82. 1^4.1 fnmrfltiyply a t 
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inscription by his. side. He led a soul on horselmrk, draped in 
white, and indicated by a long epitaph. This figure and his 
attendant demon have been cut from the walls, mid are preserved 
in the Palazzo Bruschi. 

On another tfall was a similar procession, headed hy figures 
hearing fasces and curved trumpets, and in the centre walked two 
figures, male and female, of much larger size than the rest. All 
the figures described, which retained tlieir heads, wore represented 
in profile ; but in one corner stood a pretty female figure, in 
white drapery, whose face was drawn in full ; while in the opposite 
corner sat a hideous Clianin, half-draped, and buskined, with 
monstrous nose and gaping mouth, and an enormous hammer on 
his shoulder, apparently content to see his realms so well peopled 
witli souls from the upper world. 

The nut in these paintings betrayed a late date, quite as late as 
that of the (irotta Tifone. The processions, in fact, in the two 
tombs, bore a close resemblance in many respects. There was 
nothing archaic here ; everything bespoke an advanced period of 
art, but there was a want of dignity in the conception, and a care- 
lessness in the execution, that, in the opinion of a most competent 
critic, stamp the art in these paintings as “altogether municipal.” 1 

The Bruschi gardens, outside the city on the road to C-ivifa 
Vecchia, are worthy of a visit, even from the antiquary. The 
parterres are adorned with altars, sarcophagi, fragments of 
columns, and other relics of Etruscan and Roman antiquity ; 
and in the lower garden are some stone lions, of amusing* 
quaintness. 

The brothers Marzi, of Corneto, have a collection of vases and 
bronzes, the fruit of their own excavations ; but it has not a 
permanent character, being increased by fresh discoveries, or 
diminished by sales. 

Tu 1869* these gentlemen had the good fortune to disinter a 
singular and most interesting sarcophagus, eleven feet long, not 
lying in a tomb, but sunk beneath the surface. It contained the 
skeleton of a warrior* which fell to dust on exposure to the 
atmosphere, cased in his armour, with his weapons by his side, 
Jind the various implements of his daily life around him, all of 
most archaic character, yet in# excellent preservation. 1 here 
was his shoulder-strap ( qyalon ) of elastic bronze, retaining its 
lining of cloth ; his breastplate o&tlie same metal, covered with a 
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sheet of gold decorated 'with bands of ducks and other figures in 
relief; his circular shield, lined with leather, .and stamped with 
archaic ornaments in concentric circles. No helmet, no greaves, 
no, 'sword, but ms ^dagger and his knife were there, with handles 
encased lfi k ivory and amber; the head and the but-end of his 
lance, and the heads of his double* battle-axe. All these weapons, 
as well as mosjfof the other articles^ were of bronze ; no trace of 
iron or "steel being found in the coffin. Among the objects of 
personal use or ornament were, a razor of the crescent form usual 
in very early times, a travelling-flask, two horse-hits, sundry 
fibula of gold, silver, or bronze, rings t>f bronze, and an Egyptian 
scaraheus, set in silver. 

Aroufid the corpse were numerous articles of domestic use- 
two large vases, made of bronze plates fastened together with 
nails, in the earliest style of metal-work ; many cups, pots, and 
plates of bronze; two bowls of quince- wood, studded with nails; 
and several bowls and a plate of silver. There were.no Greek 
vases here; only a few articles of pottery of very archaic and 
oriental character, resembling the earliest ware of Rhodes and 
Cyprus. The most remarkable piece was a little guttus terminat- 
ing in a pig’s head, and adorned with ducks and geometrical 
patterns, which, like the decorations on the breastplate, are said 
to hear an affinity to the ornamentation of Nineveh and Babylon. 
The contents of this sarcophagus mark it as unquestionably one 
of the earliest sepulchral monuments yet discovered in this, or 
any other necropolis of Etruria. 

The articles in this “Warrior’s Tomb” were purchased in 
1878 by Mr. George Bunsen, by whom they have been transferred 
to the Museum at Berlin. 3 


Painted pottery is far less abundant on this site than at Vulci. 
It is of various descriptions and degrees of merit ; from the 
coarse, staring, figured ware of Vol terra, to the florid forms and 
decorations of Apulia and Lucania, and the chaste and elegant 
Attic designs of Vulci — which, in fact, is its general cha- 
racter. And this is singular, for we might expect that the 
•Corinthian artists who settled lieye with Demaratus, the father of 
Tarquinius Priscus, would have introduced a Doric style of 
< 

2 For a detailod description of the con- — 266 ; both articles by Dr. Ilelbig. For 
tents of this tomb, see .Bull. Inst. 1869, pp. illustrations see Mon, Inst. X. taw. x-\ d . 
257—260 ; and Ann. Inst. 1874, pp. 249 
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pottery; whereas thei;e is here little or nothing that reminds us 
of Corinth or Sibyoti; but much of the Attic character so pre- 
valent at Yulci.* The best ware of Tarquinii is in no degree 
inferior, either in form, material, varnish, or design, to that of 
Vulei ; and, if there be a difference, it is that it is generally less 
archaic in character. 

Besides vases, many fine sarcophagi of uenfro and of marble 
have been found here— “ ash-chests ” rarely ; for the Tarquininns' 
were accustomed to bury, rather than burn, their dead. Bronzes 
are not very abundant on this site ; yet I have seen some of great 
beauty, with reliefs of mythological subjects. In one tomb were 
found eleven bronze disks, about sixteen inches in diameter — 
seven of them with a lion’s head, and the rest with a face of the 
horned Bacchus, or river-god Achelous, hi high relief, in the 
centre, ljut none so perfect as that in the Municipal Museum. 

The most beautiful work in bronze, however, that this necro- 
polis is known to have produced, was a group of Venus and 
Cupid, found in 1855 by Signor Giosafat Bazziclielli of Viterbo. 
The laugliter-loving goddess was sitting in a majestic attitude, 
while her son stood by her side in the act of drawing bis bow. 
Unfortunately the group was but a fragment; the 1 lends were 
gone, and the limbs of both were injured, yet even in its muti- 
lated state Dr. Bruim describes it as “ resplendent with the most 
sublime Greek beauty.” He does not hesitate to compare it 
with the celebrated bronzes of Siris, now in tlic British Museum, 
and assigns it to the same period, that of Alexander. He cha- 
racterises the style as less severe and chaste, more broad, soft, 
and delicate, yet notices the majesty, which, in spite of the 
pervading elegance, triumphs in the conception of the Venus; 
and pronounces the group worthy to be named by the side of 
those renowned works of Hellenic art.* 

At the teame time and by the same band were discovered, in a 
virgin tomb, which also contained some beautiful jewellery, four 
remarkable reliefs in ivoiy, which had formed the decorations of 
a wooden box or casket. These reliefs, which retained traces of 
colour and gilding, represented a banquet — a biya at full gallop 

3 Niebuhr (I. p. 133) is mistaken in „ Greek art iii the vases of Tarciumii, and 
asserting that there is a sti iking similarity thinks the companions of Dcmaratus were 
between the vases of Corinth and Tarquinii. woikers in metal, for which branch of ait 
Occasional resemblances may occur, but the Ivorians were renowned, 
they are by no means characteristic. Ger* * 4 Ann. Inst. 1860, pp. .. J— 

hard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 213) remarks Mon. Inst. VI. tav. 47. b. 
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drawn by winged%orses— a huntsman, winge^iti*ansfixing a stag 
— a marine demon, reclining on a couch, and holding a fish in 
each hjpd. , QHfl&y are said to hear much' analdgy ttf the reliefs 
of tK^temple of 4*s sos > to be executed I u thb style of the purest 
and ftn(l fo belong to ah epoch in which 

Ethiscan art still remained perfect^ unaffected' by Greek in- 

\ ^ 

^ I nJusinot omit to mention that some of the best imitations of 
v Greek vases I have ever seen ^e made by Signor Scappini, of 
Corneto/ under the auspices of Monsignor Sensi. 

* 

6 Ann. Inst. 1800, pp. 478 - 488 , IJrunn. Mon. Inst. VI. tav. 40. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TARQUINIl-Tms City. 

Giace I’ftlta Cartago ; appcna i segni 
Delle alte sue ruiuo il lido mm ha 
Muojono le citth, muojono 1 legm ; 

Copre i fasti e le pompe arena eil erba.— Tasso. 

That castle was the strength of all that state,. 

Untill tliat state by strength was pulled downc ; 

And that same citie, so now 1 uinatc, 

Had bene the keye of all that kingdumes crowne.— -S penser. 

Amin beholding the wonders of the Montarozzi, the attention 
is naturally directed to the city from which these tombs were 
peopled. "If such were its sepulchres,” we may exclaim with 
Lanzi, " what must have been its palaces ! ” Its antiquity, 
power, and magnificence are naturally inferred, — what was its 
history ? 

I he origin of Tarquinii is wrapt in the mists of fable. The 
story told by the ancients, is tlifs : — Soon after the Trojan War, 
lyrrhenus, son of Atys, king of Lydia, being compelled by 
famine to quit his native land, bAught a colony to this part ot 
Ital y, and built the Twelve Cities of Etruria, appointing to that 
"°rk liis relative Tarclion, from whom the city ol Tarquinii, one 
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of the Twelve,. deceived" its name . 1 From, tlrift ^tradition there is 
one dissentient voice, that of Justin, who says that Tnrquinii 
wasbtiilt by the Thessali a$d Spimimbrj , 8 or, in*' other words, by 
'the Pelasgi . 3 >THis Tarchdfe was a man Jp! such wonderful wisdom, 
which lie haA displayed even. ftyajt his childhood, that lie t\ns 
traditionally Slid to have been bom with a hoary head . 4 He it 
is who is introduced by Virgil m > leading his forces to the assist- 
ance Of LEneas, against Timms and Mezentins . 5 

Here, in the neighbourhood of Tarquinii, and about the period 
in question, it came to pass, said the Etruscan tradition recorded 
'ill the sacred books of the nation, that as a certain peasant was 
ploughing the land, and chanced- to make a .furrow deeper than 
usual, up sprang a wondrous being, a boy in appearance, but a 
patriarch in wisdom, Tages by name, the son of a Genius, and 
grandson’ of Jove . 0 The peasaQ|, amazed' at this apparition, 
uttered a loud cry ; a crowd gathered round ; and, “ in a short 
tithe,” says Cicero, who relates the story, “all Etruria wns 


. 1 Sftrab. V. p. 219 ; Herod. T. 94 ; Yell. 
Paterc. 1. 1. Strabo calls the city Tapnwia, 
Stephanus Tapx^viov ; Dionysius (III. p. 
184) TapKvuioi. So also Strabo, elsewhere 
(p. 220). From the Tomb of the Tarquins 
we may conclude that its Etruscan name 
was Tarclina. Whether Tarehon was the 
son or brother of Tyrrhenus ancient writers 
are not agreed (Serv. ad An. X. 398 ; Cato, 
ap! Sei-v. ad Ain. X. 179; Lycoph. 1246 ; 
but Muller (einl. 2, 8 ; IV. 4, 2) regards 
them as identical— as respectively the 
Etruscan amT Greek names of the same in- 
dividual. Muller’s theory is this -A 
Tyrrhene is a man of Tyrrha, the Lydian 
Torrha ; the vowel was pronounced short, 
and therefore obscurely ; the EtruscanB as- 
pirated strongly ; what was more natural, 
then, than that a Tyrrhene should be called 
by them TarcW? That the Tyrrheni 
were Pelasgi from Tyrrha in the interior of 
Lydia, says Grote (History of Grceco, III. 
p. 239), “ is a point on which we have not 
sufficient evidence to advance beyond con* 
jecture and the evidence on which Miillcr 
built “ Becms unusually slender. ” 

2 Justin. XX. 1. 

* Niebuhr, I. pp. 36, 11C. r Mtiller 
(Etrusk. einl. 2, 7) also regards Tarquin'u 
as of Pelasgic origin, but thinks that this 
Pelasgic colony came from the Lydian coast, 
thus reconciling the two traditions. He 


fixes the dato of this emigration about the 
year 290 before the foundation of Home, 
or 1044 B.C., which he considers the com- 
mencement of the Etruscan Era (einl. 2, 2). 
Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 203) also 
thinks Tarquinii was Pelasgic. 

4 Strab. loe. cit. 

5 ASneid. VIIL 506 ; X. 153. Joannes 
Lydus (de Ostcnt. III.) speaks of two Tar- 
chons— one, the founder of the Etruscan 
state; the other, the ally of Aineas-iunl 
distinguishes them as the elder and the 
younger. 

fi Festus, v. Tages. The Etruscans, how- 
ever, regarded Tages as the Bon of Hercules 
and Minerva, as we learn from an Etruscan 
mirror, confirmed by other^ monuments. - 
Ann. Inst. 1841, p. 94— Braun. Anaigu- 
ment confirmatory of the Pelasgic origin of 
Tarquinii may be drawn from this very 
name. Tagus was the title of the chief- 
tain of the confedeiate cities of Thessaly 
(Xcnoph. Hist. Grace. VI. 1 ; Pollux, I. 
10), whence Tarquinii, according to Justin, 
derived her origin; and the word TheBsah 
was used as a synonym with Pelasgi (Strab. 
V. p. 220), the latter people having one of 
their principal seats in that land. Grote 
(Hist. Greece, II. p. 373) shows that the 
title Tagus was once applied by a 
consul to the chief magistrate of the 
several cities of Thessaly. 
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assembled on %e’ spot.” The mysterious hoy then made known 
to them the pvaotice of divination by the inspection of entrails 
and the flight of birds ; they treasured up all he had said or 
sung, mid committed it to writing ; and these records formed the 
rode of the sacred Discipline of the Etruscans, which regulated 
their entire polity, civil and religious, and was by them trans- 
mitted to the Homans . 7 Though all this is evidently fable , 8 yet 
through the mists of tradition we catch a glimpse uf substantial 
forms we can perceive the high antiquity of the city of Tsmpiinii, 
dating from the very foundation of the Etruscan state— its im- 
portance, in the derivation of its name from the mythical hero of 
the land, the founder of the Twelve Cities; and as the spot 
selected for the divine revelation of the national system of polity. 
That it was one of the Twelve, none can doubt. Nay, it can 
urge claims to metropolitan supremacy ; and, if not the political 
head, it must at least be regarded as the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the land, the city peculiarly honoured by the gods, the spot 
where the religious system and the peculiar civilisation of the 
Etruscans took their rise . 9 


7 Cu\ ile Divin. II. 23, 39 ; Ovid. 
Motairi. XV. 553—9 ; Ocnsorin. de die 
Nat. IV. ; Scrv. ml /Kn. VIII. 398 ; 
Lucan. I. 636 ; Atntn. Mai cell. XXI. 

1, 10 ; Arnob. II. 69; Isid. Orig. VITT. 9; 
Mait. Capella de Nupt. II. p. 27 ; VI. p. 
134 ; Joan. Lydus de (hstentis, II. III. 
Muller credits the version of tho last 
named writer, that tlic husbandman who 
ploughed up the oracular child was no 
other than Tarclum himself (Etrusk. III. 

2, 3). Elsewhere (III. 2, n. 14) lie says, 
in reference to Torchon's hoary head, “It 
is \cry eleai that Tarclum and Tages weio 
peisonages of the same legend, who might 
l>c easily cnAfoundcd.” (Inver (II. p. 
519) seeius to regard them as identical. 

8 Cicero (de Div. II. 23) so regarded it, 
and laughed to scorn any who should credit 
it. Muller considers these traditions of 
Torchon and Tages as local and genuinely 
Etruscan (Etrusk. einl. 2, 1, and 8 ; IV. 
4, 2). Cluver (Ital. Ant. II. p. 520) 
suggests that the legend of Tages was a 
mere version of the creation of Adam, who* 
first taught his children and children’s 
children the practice, not of divination, 
hut of all divine worship awl sacred rites, 
which he had received from God himself. 

9 It is nowhero expressly statod that 


Tanpiinii was the chief uty of the Cnn- 
fedciation, yet it is implied in the fact of 
its being the spot wlieic the civil and 
leligious polity ot the Etiuseans had their 
origin, and of its v^mn/inns T.udion being 
tho traditional founder of the Twelve (’ities. 
The metropolis, in the pi unary sense ot the 
temr, it undoubtedly was Muller remaiks 
(Etmsk. einl. 2, 1, 2), that “the Etrus- 
cans themscUes legardcd Tarijumu as the 
metropolis of their T\\cI\e Cities.” And 
again (einl. 2, 16)— “ Tanpiinii is that 
lenticular spot of Ktiiiua, to which are 
attached all tiaees of a permanent unity 
and a close connection of the Eti uscan cities 
under one head.” Cluver (II. p. 526) also 
thinks tho metropolitan supremacy of Tar- 
quimi is eleai ly implied. If this be so, it 
must, a fortiori , have been one of the 
Twelve, and no pioof of tins is lequibiic. 
Yet I may add that Dionysius (III. p. 184) 
calls it “a great and flomishing city” m 
the time of Deinaratus, which is confirmed 
by Cicero, liepiib. II. 19. Its eminence is 
also strongly implied by its conduct m the 
war with Servius Tullius (Dion. llal. IV. 
p. 231), and again in the war of 398, when 
Taiquinii and Falern took the lead of alt 
the Etruscan states (Liv. VII. 17). 


E K 2 
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Of the earlydftstory of Tarquinii we are utterly ignorant ; as 
we find no mention of it from the time of Tarchon till the close 
of the first century of Rome, when Demaratus, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Corinth, being compelled to fly from his native city on 
the usurpation of Cypselus and the expulsion of the Bacchiads, 
migrated to Etruria, with which he had long been in the habit of 
commercial intercourse, and settled at Tarquinii. He married a 
lady of that city, and begat two sons. 1 He brought with him a 
large band of fellow-refugees, among them two potters or workers 
in clay, Eucheir and Eugrammos — names indicative of their 
4£pll — and a painter named Cleophantos. Whether these ueiv 
xm existences, or mere symbols of their respective arts, the 
' tradition obviously meant that Demaratus introduced the civiliza- 
*tioji of Greece and lier refinement in the arts into the land of Ins 
adoption. 2 He was well received by tlie Tarquiniens^s, — one 
account, indeed, represents him as attaining to the supreme 
'jower in that city, in consequence of his great wealth. 3 . 
ULucumo or Lucius, the eldest son of Demaratus, and lieir of 
life vast possessions, married an Etruscan lady of noble birth ; 
but though thus allied to their aristocracy, and himself a native 
of Tarquinii, he was looked down on by the Etruscans on account 
of his foreign origin. Unable to brook this wound to his pride, 
he quitted the city of his birth, and seeking a fairer field for his 
ambition, migrated to Rome, where Iris talents and wealth 
eventually raised him to the throne, which he filled as Tarquinius 
Prisons.' 1 With his history after he quitted his native city, we 

1 Liv. I. 34 ; Dion. Hal. III. p. 184 ; Niebuhr, who shows (I. p. 372, et sc<i.) 

Strab. Y, p. 219 ; Cic. Tusc. Qumst. V. 37; that the chronological basis on which it 

do Repub. II. 19 ; Macrob. Saturn. I. 6. rests is utterly unsound. He does not 

Dionysius says he had made his immense positively deny the existence of such a nmn 

fortune by trading with Etruria alone. as Demaratus, but totally rejects Ins re* 

2 Plin. N. H. XXXY. 5, 43. , Ho says lationslup with Tarquinius Priscus, whom 

that theso two Retorts first introduced the he regards not as an Ktruscanfat all, hut a-* 
plastic art into Italy. Tacitus (Ami. XI. a Latin— which lie deduces from his rv/- 
14) says Demaratus taught the Etruscans nomen , rriscus. The two potters he looks 

alphabetical writing ; anil according to on, not as real personages, but as symbol* 

Cicero (de Rcpuh. II. 19) anil Dionysius , of moulding or painting on clay. Yet these 
(loo. cit.), he instructed his sons in aJl names were not always mere abstractions ; 
the arts of Greece, for which Rom<J was for I have seen that of Euchcir ” inscribed 
indebted to Tarquin, who — Uncoil m in- as the potter on a Greek vase, and there i* 
geniurn Italicis artilms iuiscuisset— says ’ kijlix in the British Museum, with the 
Florus, I. 5. inscription ETXEP02 EIIOIE2EN. Mullci 

3 Strab. VIII. p. 378. (einl. 2, 16, n. 32) agrees with Niebuhr in 

4 Liv. I. 34 ; Dion. llal. III. p/l83; t* considering the two legends of Deinarat» s 

Polyb. VI. 2, ap. Snid. v. Aemcioj. All and L. Tarquinius as originally in no win 

this pretty legend of Demaratus falls to the connected. He regards (einl. 5, 4) the 
ground at a touch of the critical wand of legend of Dcuiaratus as purely Corinthian, 
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have nothing more to do than to mention that, if chroniclers 
may be credited, he had his revenge on his fellow countrymen, by 
the conquest of the entire Etruscan Confederation, which sent 
him twelve fusees, and the other insignia of empire in acknow- 
ledgment of its submission to his authority . 5 It may be, how- 
ever, tliat the legend of Tarquin’s migration to Koine and his 
attainment of the kingly power are merely significant of the 
conquest of that city by an Etruscan prince, who introduced the 
institutions of his country, and made Home the capital of a power- 
ful state in connection with the national Confederation. 1 ' In this 
case we may regard the legend of Tarquin’s conquest of the 
Twelve Cities as significant either of the metropolitan power of 
Tarquinii over the rest of Etruria , 7 or as an invention of the 
annalists to account for the introduction of the Etruscan insignia 
of authority into Rome . 8 

When Servius Tullius ascended the throne, the Etruscans, 
who had been subdued by his predecessor, says Dionysius, 
revolted ; and Tarquinii, with Yeii and (Vro, took a prominent 
part in the war, which lashnl twenty years, and ended in the 
entire subjugation of the Confederation. ,J 


not Italian, ami as showing, whether tiuc 
or false, the eaily co.nineue of Taiqmnii 
with Corinth. 

* Dion. Hal. III. p. 195 ; Elor. I. 5. 
Sec Niebuhr’s objections to this tradition 
of Tar-quin ’ h conquest of Etruria, I. p. 379. 
Mil Her (einl. 2, 16) also regards this legend 
of Tarquin’s conquest as u impossible , ” 
foi Etruria was then at the zenith of her 
power. Mannert (deog. p. 333) also points 
out the impossibility of this conquest, as 
being opposed to all the occurrences of the 
later history of Etruria. The silence of 
l*olj biiw, Cicero, and Livy, pi oves— thinks 
Niebuhr — that they did not credit it. 

c Niebuhr (I. p. 384) is of opinion that 
the legend of the Tarquinius Priscus 
“ clearly implies a belief that tlicie was a 
time when Home received Tuscan institu- 
tions from a prince of Etruria, and was 
the great and splendid capital of a pow r er- 
tul Etruscan state.” Miiller (einl. 2, 16) 
is much of the same opinion. Arnold, 
(Hist, of Home, I. p. 56) also considers the 
Ktrnscan dynasty of Home to show the 
dominion of Etruria over the Latina, and 
the expulsion of the Tarquinfe to signify tho 
decline of the city of Tarquinii, and tho 
liberation of Rome from the Etruscan yoke. 


7 Muller (end. 2, 16) so intcipiels this 
tiadition of Taiqum’s conquest of all 
Ktiuria. “If jim will,” says he, “you 
may view the tw o Tin quins as regents of 
T.iiquiiiii m ltoinc; hut this seems in 
Ixith cases open to doubt." He would 
lather consider Piiseus and Hupei bus 
as names descnptivc of an earlier and 
later tyi.umy ; and the two kings 
specified as being in fait “nameless m 
history.’* Niebuhr (I. p. 3^3) suspects 
a connexion between the Homan legend 
of Tarquin, being tho supicmo rulei of 
all Ktriuid, and the Eliasian one of 
Tarchon, who conquered that land and 
founded the Twelve Cities. 

H Strabo (V. p. 220) asciihes the intio- 
d notion of the Etiuscan tnub/nid into Home 
to Tarquin himself, who brought them from 
Tarquinii ; Li\y (I. «) to ltoimilus. The 
statement of Htiabo that “Tarquin atlorncd 
Etiuiia *’- which Loin the context would 
» scein to refer more particularly to his native 
city, Tarquinii— “l>y means of resources 
derived from Komc,” seems opposed to the 
I tradition of his subjugation of that land, 
and more consistent with his conquest of 
Horae as an Etriwan prince. 

9 Dion. Hal. IV. PPL 214, 231. To this 
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jS^ Tarquihii Superbus had been expelled from Rome, lie 
sought assistance from the' Tarquinienses and Veientes on the 
ptyfljof consanguinity. It seemed good to the people of Tarquinii 
that their race should reign at Rome, and in conjunction with 
Yeii they sent an army to reinstate Tarquin. In the battle 
which ensued, the Veientes, who had been often beaten by the 
Romans, turned and fled; but the Tarquinienses, “ a new enemy, 
not only maintained their ground, but even repulsed the Romans.’' 
This was the battle of the Arsian Wood, in which Junius Brutus, 
the First Consul, and Aruns Tarquinius fell by each other’s hands; 
^Eid the Etruscans had to learn from divine lips that they w eve 
beaten. 1 

We hear nothing further of Tarquinii for more than a century, 
till in the year of Rome 357 (397 n.c.), she took up arms 
assist Veii, then closely besieged by the Romans, but wns t severo 
punished for her interference. 3 

The next mention we find of her is in the year 3G6 ($88 n.c, 
when the Romans invaded her territory, and destroyed the towi 
of Cortuosa and Contencbrn. 3 

In the year 395 (359 n.c.) her citizens retaliated by ravagii 
the Roman territory, routed their army, and put to death in tl 
Forum of Tarquinii three hundred and seven of the captives, i 
a sacrifice to their gods— the disgrace of the Romans being ii 
creased by the ignominy of the punishment. 1 ' In 397 the Tn 
quinienses were joined by the Falisei, 5 and in the following vei 
occurred that singular scene, already referred to, when tl 
Etruscan priests, with flaming torches and serpents in the 
hands, led the van of their force against the Romans, wh« 
terrified at this charge of Furies, at first gave way ; but bcii; 
laughed out of their fears by their leaders, rallied, and put tl 
foe to the rout. Hereupon the allied cities gathered all tl 
force of the Confederation, and marched to the Saliihe, at tl 
mouth of the Tiber, where, being suddenly attacked by tl 

conquest of Etruria by K. Tullius, the same regarded the expulsion of the Turquins at 
objections will apply that arc urged against reliellion against their authority in portir 
that by his predecessor. Niebuhr (I. p. lar. The expedition of Porsena seems, ho’ 
367) rejects it as fictitious. ever, rather to indicate that it was regard 

1 Liv. II. 6, 7 ; Dion. Hal. V, pp. 279, • as a rebellion against the entire Confeder 
288, etseq. Livy, in representing Taiquimi *tion. 
on this occasion at war with ltome for the 3 Liv. V. 16. 

first time, is quite opposed to Dionysius ; * 3 Liv. YI. 4. 

but seems to corroborate the opinion above 4 Liv. VII. 12, 15. 

mentioned of the early Etruscan conquest 5 Liv. VII. 16. 

jof Rome, and to show that the Tarquinienses 
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Romans, eight thousand of them were raptured, and the rest 
slain or driven out of the Roman territory.* Rut Tarquinii was 
not yet«ubdued; she continued the war manfully, and in the 
year 400 (8o4 n o.) sustained another signal defeat, in which a 
vast number of her soldiers were taken prisoners, who were all 
slam in cold blood, save three hundred and fifty-eight of noble 
birth, who were sent to Rome, and there in the Forum were 
seo urged to death, or perished by the axes of the lictors. Thus 
bitterly did the Romans avenge the sacrifice of their countrymen 
in the forum of Tanininii. Not yet, however, was tin, spirit of the 
Tarquinienses subdued ; they still maintained the war, aided by 
the Cierites and Falisci. But their allies of Ore proved faith- ‘ 
less, and made a separate peace with Rome, and the other two 
cities continued it fruitless struggle, till in the year 403 (351 i».c.), 
when tlje Romans had laid waste their lands with tire and sword, 
“ doing battle,” as Livy says, “with fields rather than with 
men,” they besought and obtained a truce for forty years. 7 

At the expiration of that period they, in conjunction with the 
rest ol the Confederate cities, save Arretium, again took up arms, 
and besieged Sutrium, then in alliance with Rome, which made 
vain efforts to raise the siege; till in the following year, 441 
(310 n.c.), Fabius routed the Etruscans with a shower of stones 
in the neighbourhood of that town ; and followed up his victory 
by crossing the Ciminian Mount. 8 Tarquiuii, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned, doubtless took part in the great struggle and 
defeat at the Vadimoniun Lake in 445; for in the next year 
she w r as compelled to furnish corn for the Roman army, and to 
petition for another truce of forty years.® 

Though we find no further mention of Tarquiuii in Ktrusenn 
times, there is little doubt that she took part in the final great 
struggle for independence, and joined her confederates in tho 
second fruitless stand made at the Yadimonian Lake in the, year 
471 (283 n.o.). 1 At what precise period she fell under Roman 
domination we know not; but it must have been at the close of the 

* Liv. VII, 17 ; Frontin. Strut. IT. 4, 

17 ; Diod. Sic.* XVI. p. 432. The lattei 
’writer Bays nothing memorable was effected 
— only tho tiger Fat fonts wsw devastated 
Yet Rutilus the dictator had his triunipli#- 
Fasti Gapitolini, anno 397. 

7 Liv. VII. 19—22. 

8 Liv. IX. 32, 33, 35, 33 ; cf. Diod * 

Sic. XX. p. 773, ed. Hhod.; Flor. I. 17 ; 

Fa«ti Capitolini, anno 444. 


'» Liv. IX. 39, 41 ; Diod. Sic. XX. p. 
781. Niebuhr (111. p. 273) Hoards Tai- 
HUimi an Hie only hitter enemy that Rome 
possessed among the Etuise.uis, after the 
fall of Veil. 

1 Of this final war we have but scattered 
notices. A connected and detailed account 
was doubtless gi\cu in the lost second 
decade of tivy. 
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Mtk ,$mury of liome. In the Second Punic War she furnished 
^ScipidV^flept with sail-cloth. 3 . The city was subsequently a 
ellony and'a municipium ; 3 and inscriptions found on the spot 
prtfVe it to have been flourishing in the time of Trajan and the 
•iAntonines. It is supposed to have been desolated by the Goths 
and Lombards in the sixth, and by the Saracens in the ninth 
century of our era, at which time its inhabitants removed 
to the opposite hill, and founded Gorneto ; but it was not finally 
deserted till the year 1307, when its last remains were destroyed 
by the Cometans. 4 \ * 

The site of the ancient city is still called Turchina, 5 or Piano 
# dLCivita. From the Mon taro zzi nothing is to be seen of it but 
tire high, bare table-land on which it stood, girt about with white 
cliffs. This table-land lies inland from the Montarozzi, and 
parallel to it, and rises five or six hundred feet above the gea. It 
is nearly two miles from Corneto, across the deep intervening 
valley; and as there is no road or even track, the excursion 
must be made on foot or horseback — the latter being advisable 
for ladies, as the slope is steep and rugged. The highest part of 
the city is to the west, opposite Corneto. Here and in many 
other parts around the brow of the, cliffs are a few massive 
rectangular blocks, the foundations of the ancient walls, but other 
trace of a city, above ground, there is none — a long, bare plat- 
form, overrun with weeds or corn-stubble, meets the eye, with 
not a sign of life, on its melancholy surface, or at most a few 
cattle grazing, and a lonely herdsman seated on some prostrate 
block, or stretched beneath a lowly bush. Yet that this has been 
the site of a city will not be doubted by him who regards the 
soil on which he treads ; which is composed of brick-bats, 
earthenware, hewn stone, and marble — ineffaceable traces of an- 
cient habitation. A practised eye might even perceive in these 
fragments records of the city’s history — that it was originally 
Etruscan is proved by the pottery, which resembles that on 
purely Etruscan sites ; while the intermixture of marble tells of 
the domination of the Homans, and the frequent fragments of 

8 Liv. XXVIII. 45. Tomb of the Tarquins at Caere, must have 

3 Plin. III. 8 ; Frontin. do Col. ; Cicero, been Tarchna. The name of “Turchina” 

pro Csecinft, cap. IV. ; Ptolem. Geog. p. ih jilso given by the Cornetani to a height 
72, ed. Bert. halfway Itetween the ancient city and 

4 Garampi, ap. Tirabos. Letter. Ital., I. Monte Romano, whence water is still 

p. 50. brought to Corneto by the aqueduct. It is 

6 This is very nearly the Etruscan ap- marked by this name also on Canina’s map. 

axVlh, 1 * ~ YuTuu Inutile auniuiiiB av vtcic, mup* **«*- 
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verd-antique, and other rare and valuable Stones, d etermine it 
to have been a place of wealth and consequence under the 
Empire . 6 

The lover of nature will turn from these dim traces of anti- 
quity to the bright scene around him. lie looks across the 
deep, bare, lonesome valley to the opposite height of the Mon- 
tarozzi, whose long, rugged mass bounds the view to the south 
ami west, terminating abruptly in yellow cliffs, which are crowned 
by the many towers of Corneto. The lofty bare height to the 
north-west is Monte Quagliero, part of the ancient necropolis ; 
the trees in the intervening hollow mark the course of the 
Marta ; and stretching away over a tract of level shore, the eye * 
reaches the broad blue of the Mediterranean, and travels on to 
the graceful headland of Monte Argentaro, to the Giglio and 
Giannuy, its islet satellites, and if the weather he clear, to the 
peaks of Elba, dim and grey on the blue horizon. From this 
quarter round again to the south stretches the wide sweep of the 
Etruscan plain, broken and undulating— no longer here richly 
wooded as in days of yore, 7 hut for the most part naked and 
barren; with the dark crests of the Gauino mountains on the 
north ; the giant mass of Santa Fiora, a wedge of snow, towering 
behind ; Monte Fiasconc rising like a long wave in the north- 
east; the loftier double-peaked Ciminian at its side; and 
hounding the view to the south, the long, serrated, and forested 
range of the Tolfa, sinking to the sea at (Jivita Vccchia. 

On the way from this point eastward to a lofty part of the 
ridge several remains are passed — here mere substructions, there 
fragments of walling — here a well, there a vault opening in the 
slope. Still more numerous are such vestiges on the summit of 
this height, which seems to have been the Arx of Tarquinii. 
Here are nothing but substructions, yet the outline of several 
buildings ‘may be traced, 8 — possibly temples of the three great 
divinities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, which were usual in 
Etruscan cities, 0 and which analogy teaches us to look for on the 
Acropolis, or most elevated position. This spot is known by the 

6 It fa said that scarabei and beautiful 8 On the hide facing the Montarozzi, the 

cameos are often In ought to light by the # Mocks arc ananged m tenures down the 
plough. Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 93. * slope, possibly the steps hy which the »u- 

7 Stat. Sylv. V. 2, 1 ; Yarro, do lie pci incumbent buildings were approached, 
Rust. Ill, 12. The latter writer speaks of f but more probably so placed for the sake of 
a park here, stocked with wild animals, not a firmer foundation. 

011 ly deer, roebuck, and hares, but also 9 Scrv. ad Mn. I. 426. 
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della Regina, or " The Queen's Altar.” It ’is three 
l^jks ari^raiore from Corneto as the crow flies, and double that 
durance by the high road. 

At a little distance behind these substructions, a semi-circular 
line of blocks is ,to be traced, which appears to mark the outline 
of the citadel. On the east of it are traces of a gate ; and on 
the opposite side, in the slope facing the Montarozzi, is a half- 
buried arch, which must be an ancient gateway, now encum- 
bered with debris. It is shown in the woodcut at the head of 
this chapter . 1 * 

. . From the Arx the hill is seen to turn to the north east, 
showing the form of the city to have been that of an obtuse angle. 
The arm most remote from Corneto is bounded at the distance of 
nearly a mile by a high sugar-loaf mound, and the intervening 
slopes are thinly strewn with blocks of the ancient wtjls— one 
stone rarely standing upon another. The conical, or rather 
wedge-shaped, height, called La Castellina, appears to have been 
without the limits of the city, from which it is Separated bv a 
hollow . 3 Were it excluded, the city must still have been about 
five miles in circuit. 

The line of walls may be traced in many detached portions by 
substructions. The blocks, though sometimes volcanic, are 
generally cut from the calcareous cliffs of the city, in dimensions 
and arrangement resembling the remnants of masonry at Yeii and 
Gere, and with equal claims to he considered Etruscan. In fact, 
where the outline of a city is almost determined by nature, the 
original line of wall at the verge of the cliff may well have been 
preserved in all ages, and how often soever the upper portions 
may have been renewed, it is highly improbable that the foiuida- 
. tions would have been disturbed. There seem to have been 


1 The arch is only 0 ft. 6 in. in span, 
ami about 3 ft. thick, inwards ; so that it 
must have been a mere postern. The depth 
of the voussoirs Is 21 inches, and of the 
courses in the surrounding masonry, 17 or 
18 inches. 

Canina gives an illustration of this arch- 
way’ (Etruria Marit. tav. 77), yet speaks 
of it as on the north side of Tarquinii, and 
as opening in the substructions of a cause- 

way, which crossed the valley in this direc- 
tion to the heights of Santo Spirit^ and 
also served as an aqueduct to convey water 
thence to the ancient city (II., pp. 35, 57). 


tion of the aich, or if speaking from per- 
sonal oliservation, lie must have rcfeiieil 
to another similar monument, for tlieaich- 
w ay mentioned in the text, and illustrated 
fiom a sketch by my o\ui hand, is on the 
south of the city, and was undoubtedly a 
gate in the city- walls. 

2 Westplial (Ann. Inst. 1830, p. 37) 
, took this height for the acropolis. ^ 
elope, indeed, hears fragments of ancient 
walling, but whether these belonged to a 
fortification, or mark, as Canina supposes 
’ the precinct of a temple which crowned 
the summit, now occupied by mediaeval re- 
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many gates, llie sites of some are very discernible-— especially 
in that part nearest Corneto. 

The principal remains within the walls are evidently Roman. 
Just under the Arx to the west are traces of Baths, excavated in 
1829. Little is now to be seen, but when opened there wort' 
painted walls, broken statues and columns, Latin inscriptions, 
beautiful mosaics, and other remains which told of 

*• What time tho Romaine Empire bore the mine 
Of all the world and florisht most in might.” 

Traces of other buildings have been discovered— a nymplucum , . 
temples, reservoirs — in fact, every excavation brings some ruin to 
light, for the entire surface of tho hill is a thick stratum of 
debris ; but as such researches, however valuable to science, an' 
seldom lucrative to the speculator, we cannot expect many exca- 
vations to he made.* 

In the*wintcr of 1876-G, however, a company of thirteen gentle- 
men of Corneto, witli the Sindaco at their head, influenced by the 
love of antiquarian research, rather than l>v the hope of gain, 
commenced excavations oil the site of the ancient city. They 
continued their labours for three months, and though they did 
not And much of value to reward their enterprise, they had the 
satisfaction to disclose a large portion of the southern walls of 
the Arx, extending for at least sixty metres. These walls are ol 
regular masonry in six or seven courses, each course being about 
eighteen inches in height. The blocks, which are of the local 
stone, are all arranged with their ends outwards, and often 
immediately over each other in a hap-hazard manner, as in very 
primitive masonry. In front of the wall ran an ancient rosul about 
ten feet wide, with a pavement of squared slabs laid diagonally . 
This is now covered up, as are also sundry wells or pits beneath 
the wall, the contents of which T could not learn from m\ guide, 
one of the excavators. Within the walls, were opened several 
subterranean structures, in which were found fragments of 
marble, terra-cottas, and articles in bronze and gold, as well as 
coins. One of these chambers contained a great number ot 


• 

3 For notices of the excavations on tbe 
site of Tarquinii, see Bull. Inst. 1821), p. 
197 ; 1830, pp. 72, 238 ; 1831, p. 4 J* 
1835, p. 27. 

Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. II. p. 222) men- 
tions a large dfertea, similar in construction 


to the Cloaca Maxima, at the foot of the 
lull of Tanpiinii. I have sought it in vain ; 
noris it mentioned hy anyone hut himself. 
He can hardly mean the halt-buried arch, 
of which a woodcut is given at the head 
of this chapter. 
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terra-cotta heads* Multitudes of large- iron nails, probably used 
^ for fastening timber, which has long ago perished, lay in heaps 
on the ground, together with many fragments of glass, and of red 
Aretine pottery, with adornments in relief. 

A remarkable relic on the site of the city is a tomb, or wlmt is 
precisely similar to those found in abundance on Etruscan sites 
— a chamber hollowed in the rock below the surface, of the 
ordinary size, with walls slightly converging as usual, and ceiling 
carved into beam and rafters. As it is in the very heart of the 
city, it naturally suggests a doubt if it were really a tomb, and 
ciiot rather a cellar or underground apartment. But in the 
records of these excavations I find it mentioned as a tomb, and 
as containing, when opened, fragments of beautiful, painted 
vases, mingled with burnt bones . 4 It must then he regarded as 
an exception to the rule of Etruscan burial — as the tomb *)f some 
illustrious individual, who was honoured with ■ sepulture within 
the city-walls . 5 

Such are the extant remains of the city which formerly 
occupied this site— a city among the most ancient, and once, it 
may be, the chief in all Italy — the metropolis of the Etruscan 
Confederation — which was in the zenith of her power and 
splendour when Home was but a group of straw-built huts on the 
Palatine— which gave a dynasty to the Seven Hills, and ex- 
changed with the cities of Greece, even in that early age, the 
products of her skill and labour. Who can behold unmoved 
her, present desolation ? Where stood temple and tower, palace 
and forum, where shone the glories of art and the lavishments 
of wealth and luxury, nature now displays, as in mockery, 


4 Bull. Inst. 1830, p. 72. Instances of 
similar intramural sepulture I have ob- 
served on the site of the ancient Ciure. I 
am assured by Signor Luigi Dasti, the 
Simlaco of Corneto, that in the excavations 
made on the site of this ancient city in the 
spring of 1876, several subterranean tombs 
were brought to light. I visited the spot 
jn May, to assure myself of the fact, but 
found that all these structures had been 
reclosed with earth. 

5 This was the custom with the Romans, 
flic. do Leg. II. 23 ; Plut. Publicola, ad 
finem. And in Greece, though in early 
times the dead were buried in their own 
houses (Plato, Minos, II. p. 31 5, ed. Stcph.), 


colonies it was usual to inter witlmi the 
city (Plut. Lycurg. j Polyb. VIII. p. 633, 
cd. Casaub. ; Pans. I. 43, 3), # yet in the 
historic period it was the general custom 
to bury without the walls, as at Athens 
(Cie. ad Liv. IV. 12), except when 
peculiar honour was to be shown to the 
dead ; as when Themistoclcs was inteiml 
in the forum of Magnesia (Plut. Themist. 
ml fin.), and Timoleon in that of Syracuse 
‘(Plut. Tiinol. ad fin.). Polybius (loc. cit) 
tells us that at Tarentum the citizens al- 
ways buried their dead within the walls, 
iiu fancied obedience to an ancient oracle, 
which had declared that theVttjtf would lie 
happy and prosperous in Jvtfftrtupi to the 

ulvujlub \TOti 
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her summer tribute of golden. corn-s«/p S ubi Troja fuit. Or 
where the rock-strewn soil refuses to yield, all is a naked, 
waste— 

“ The mighty columns are hut sand, 

And lazy snakes trail o’er the level ruins,” 

The sage or artist from Athens or Corinth— the Egyptian 
priest or magician— the Phoenician merchant— the Samnite ally 
—the subject, Umbrian— the rude Gaul or stem Homan marvel- 
ling at the magnificence— the stately augur— the haughty Lucumo 
—the fierce corsair— the crowd of luxurious citizens, the rank, 
the wealth, the beauty qf Tarquinii— where are they? Your* 
voice passes over the lonely waste, and meets not the wall of 
temple, mart, or palace, to echo the cry, “Where* are they?*’ 
The city is no more — one stone of it is scarcely left upon 
another.* And its inhabitants? They lie in the depths of 
yonder hill. Not one abode of the living is left, but sepulchres 
in thousands. There lie the remains of Tarquinii and of her 
citizens, their treasures of gold and silver, of bronze and pottery, 
of painting and sculpture, all they prized in life, lie not here, but 
there — buried with them. Strange that while their place of 
abode on earth is mute, their sepulchres should utter such 
eloquent truths ! 




ANCIENT CLOACA ON TIIE MAltTA. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

a it a vise. K. 

Jnde Graviscarum fastigia lava vitlcnms 
Quas pi emit lestivic s!i*]>e pnlmlw odor. 

Sed tncmoro»a virot densis vicinia lueis, 

Pincmpie extremis fluctuat umbra fretis.— liumius. 

As Tarquinii carried on an extensive commerce with foreign 
countries, yet was situated some miles from the sea, she must 
have had a port. This is nowhere expressly named by the 
ancients, yet as the only town on this coast below Tarquinii was 
Graviscae , 1 said by Livy to have belonged to that qjty , 3 it is 
highly probable that Graviscm was its port. 

Of Graviscie a few scattered notices only have come down to 
us. We have no record of its foundation, yet we learn that it 
was of high antiquity . 8 It was probably a colony of Tarquinii, 

1 Called also Grovisca, ami Graviscium. There are certain coins— with tho legend 
Plin. Ill, 8 ; Strab. V. p. 225 ; Mela, II. • TPA, and the head of Jnpiter, two eagles 
4 ; Ptolem. p. 68, ed. Bert. In a thundorbolt, and two dots as the sign 

3 Liv. XL. 29. of a sextans, — which have been attributed 

3 Virgil (Jin. X. 184) mentions it among t to Graviscie. Lanzi, Sagg. II. pp. 26, 66. 
the Etruscan cities of the time of J&neas. But numismatists now refer them to Acraga® 

Sil. Italicus (VIII. 475) characterises it as in Sicily. 

— veteres Graviscae. 
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established solely for purposes of commerce; and it must have 
followed the fortunes of its mother-city. Yet it fell into tha, 
liaiuls of the Romans at an earlier period, for it was taken fron? 
Tarquimi. In the year 573 (181 b.c.) it became a Roman 
colony , 4 and it appears to have been in existence as late as 
Trajan , 5 but in the time of Rutilius it was in utter ruin, ami 
scarcely a vestige of it was visible / 1 If this were the case nearly 
1500 years since, what can we expect to timl now > Its general 
position on tlie coast below Tarquinii is pretty clearly indicated 
by the geographers and Itineraries , 7 hut its precise site has not 
been satisfactorily determined, — most antiquaries placing it at, 
or near the Porto San Clementino, between the mouths of the 
Marta and IVIignonc some at the mouth of the latter stream 5 
Westphal alone pointing out a site on the right hank of the 
Marta.i I have visited all three spots, and am of opinion that 
the last is the true site of Gravisne, or at least of the porto£ 


Tarquinii. 

S. Clementino, or Le Saline, as it is called from the neigh- 
bouring salt-works, is a small port, four or live miles below 
Corneto. Though called a port, it is scarcely a village — a large 
Pogana, a puny fort, and a few hovels inhabited by the labourers 
in the salt-works, being its sole ingredients. A little commerce, 
however, is carried 011 , for it exports salt to Fiumicino for the 
capital, and'feornin some quantities to France and England, as 
in ancient times to Itome . 3 This is in the cool season. In. the 
summer months the place is well nigh deserted. Not a aoul 
enters this fatal region, save under imperious necessity. The 
dorfiinicrc turns liis face to the lvaveless, slimy expanse, which 


* Liv. luc. cit. ; cf. Fabretti, X. p. 7iS. 
F 1 on tin us (de Onloniis) speaks of a later 
colonisation of Graviscie by Augustus, and 
says that Tiberius marked out its ayer by 
huge stones. 

5 This is learned from an inscription 
found at Tarquinii, which refers to 
Graviscm. Ann. Inst. 183*2, p. 15*2. 

G Rutil. Itin. L 281. 

7 Strabo (loc. cit.) describes it as 300 
stadia (374 miles) from Cosa, and somewhat 
less than 180 (224 miles) from Pyrgi. Thn 
Maritime Itinerary of Antoninus gives the 
distance from Pyrgi as 27 miles. The 
Peutingerian Table is defective in th% 
distances on this side of Gravisc®, but states 
that from to be 21 miles, which is 


lying between Cosa ami C.vstinrn Novum. 
Piceision in distances is not to lie looked 
for fiom the ancient geographers, on account 
of their imperfect means of information, 
nor from the Itineraries, because of tlio 
great facility for the commission of errors 
iu the tianseiibing of figures. Wc must 
be content with an approximation to truth. 

* Cluvcr, II. p. 484. Cramer, Ancient 
Ttaly, T. p. 197. Micali, Ant. Pop. Ital. 
1. p. 140. Abekcn, Mittclitalien, p. 36. 

9 Canina, Pull. Inst 1847, p. 92. This 
view is based on the Itineraries, 
i Ann. Inst. 1830, pp. 28, 30. 
a» L 1V . IX. 41. I cannot learn that coral 
is found on this coast as in ancient times. 

— Plin. XXXII. 11. 
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mocks his woe. with - it® dazzling jojs and Sighs in vain fop a 
•j^reathrof pure air t6 f refresh his’ fevered brow ; — the lonely 
%entihel drags his -sickening form around the pyramids of salt 
which stud thtf shore, using his musket for a staff, or he looks 
out from liis hovel of reeds on the brink of a salt-pit, to the bare 
trembling swamp around, and curses the fate which has con- 
signed him to this lingering death. It is a dreary spot, where 
danger is not masked in beauty, but comes- in its native deformity. 
Such <has ever been the character of this coast. Virgil describes 
, it as most unhealthy — and the very name of Graviscre, according 
;to Cato, is significant of its heavy pestilent atmosphere. 3 The 
curse on Moab and Ammon is here realised — “ Salt-pits and a 
perpetual desolation.” 

These salt-works produce annually eight pyramids, each con- 
taining nearly a million of pounds. It is strange that gxone of 
this salt is consumed at Corneto, which receives her supply from 
France — the heavy duties on the native product, still, tvs in tho 
days of Porsena, 4 a government monopoly, making it more 
expensive than that imported. 

At San Clementino are traces of ancient habitation — two vaults 
and a sewer of Roman date, and fragments of pottery mingled 
with the soil. The space thus strewn is very circumscribed; 
nothing above ground is of Etruscan character, and no remains 
<jf an ancient port are visible. Yet traces of Etruscan burial 
l*%ve been found in the neighbourhood which favour the view, 
though they do not warrant the conclusion, that this is the site 
pf Graviscffi. 5 

'.Three miles along the shore to the south, stands the lonely 
Tower of Bertaldo, at the mouth of the Mignone. 0 It is more 
commonly called Sant Agostino, from a legend of that saint. 
The holy man, as lie once strayed along this shore, was ponder- 
ing on the mysteries of the Trinity, and doubts, suggested by the 
evil powers whose attacks he deplores in his “ Confessions,” were 
arising in his mind, when on reaching this spot, he beheld a 


* Virg. A5n. X. 184 ; Serv. inloc.j ltutil. 
I. $82. Cato, ap. Serv. loc. cit. 

4 Liv. II. 9. 

5 Westphal ia in error in denying tho 
existence of ancient remains on this site. 
Ann. Inst. 18o0, p. 28. Painted vases 
have been found here, not in tombs, 'but 
in sarcophagi of stone or earthenware, 
buried at a very little depth below the sur- 

piwiimfli.M 1 imI nf (rtvmv^l 


In one were found all the bones of a hotse, 
and (as if the owner hod left to his steed 
tho post of honour) by its sido lay a human 
■skeleton of gigantic size. Ann. Inst. 1829, 
p! 95- Ayvolta. 

6 Anciently the Minio, mentioned by 
•Virgil, JKrr. X. 183 ; Serv. in loc. ; Mela, 
II. 4 ; Rutil. I. 279. Cluver (II. p. 483) 
regards tho Rapinium dlfee Maritime 
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child busied in filling with water a small hole in the sand. 
St, Augustine asked what he was about. “ Trying to jiut theft, 
sea into this hole,” replied the criatum. ‘‘Impossible!’’ cried” 
the saint, laughing at the boy’s simplicity. “ More easy this," 
said the other, who now stood confessed an angel, “than for thee 
to comprehend those sublime mysteries thou art vainly seeking 
to penetrate.” This cannot have been the site of Graviseai, which, 
a s we learn both from Rutilius and the Itineraries, stood con- 
siderably to the north of the Minio. It probably marks the site 
of Rapinium, a station on the Via Aurelia, half-way between 
Centum Cell® and Graviscie. • 

To reach the site on the right hank of the Marta, it is 
necessary on leaving Corneto to take the road to Leghorn, ns far 
as the Marta, two miles distant ; then, crossing the bridge, turn 
at once Jo the left, and after a couple of miles in a country- 
road, yon will reach some Roman ruins by the way-side. A few 
furlongs beyond is an eminence, some thirty or forty feet high, 
on and around which are scattered sundry large blocks of tnfo, 
and fragments of travertine columns. This I take to be the site 
of Graviscie. That more than a temple or villa occupied it is 
clear, from the extent of the broken pottery, and from several 
circumstances presently to he mentioned. True, it is almost two 
miles from the sen, yet scarcely a furlong from the Marta, which 
here swells into a respectable stream, and bears palpable evidence 
of having been of much more importance in ancient times than 
at present, and of having been in direct connexion with this 


eminence. , , ,, 

To discover these traces of antiquity, you must follow the 
course of the stream from the point where you first meet wit i 
the Roman ruins ; and at the distance of two 01 t nee m on s 
you will come upon some large blocks rising iom »• sol. 
Further examination will show them to ho tie cies o an i 
Look over the bank— you will perceive the vault beneath j . 
and if you clamber down, you will find it to >o one o m , 
specimens of an ancient arch in all l'.truna. - J ns “ 
on making this discovery was great. A ineni wio mi i ^ ut 
visited this site, had remarked the blocks rising iom 1 Grand 
bad not perceived the grand relip ’of antiquity a ns ee • 
it is, for the vault is not inferior to the C oaca l « 

or about fourteen feet, while the masonry is on a much lai b er scale. 

’ The voumap are from five to >ix feet Bcarce'y two fort md a half ; but thee i* 
Hi depth J thQBjm tile Cloaca Man*na are a tnrle row ot 
\ol. i. 
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The arch opens in a long embankment of regular masonry, which, 
grising some twenty feet above the stream, extends in frag- 
ments a considerable distance towards the sea. The masonry of 
both arch and embankment is of tufo, uncemented, and is of 
manifest antiquity. The vault must be the mouth of a sewer or 
stream, as is clearly shown by the mound of earth which chokes 
it. Were it not for this, and the trees which have taken root in 
it, the arch could not be examined from this bank ; and to the 
boughs of the said trees I acknowledge my indebtedness for 
the sketch which is copied in the woodcut at the head of this 
< Chapter. 

Remounting the bank, I descried a double line of substructions 
stretching away in connection with the arch, in a direct line 
towards the height of the town. I traced it across the plain, till 
the modern road, which skirts the base of that emineneg, oblite- 
rated its vestiges. It was obviously the ancient road or causeway 
from the stream to the town. Scarce a block of the jpavement 
remained, but the skeleton — the double line of kerb-stones— 
was most palpable. This causeway explained the long embank- 
ment to have been a quay, and a port was at once confessed . 7 
I could not doubt that this was a quay, for the opposite bank 
was very low, and entirely without masonry. The whole seemed 
the counterpart of the Pulchrum Littus and the Cloaca Maxima ; 
the embankment being of the same height, the vault of the same 
dimensions, and the object being doubtless similar — to drain the 
low grounds on this bank , 8 to permit vessels to lie alongside, and 
to serve as a barrier against occasional floods — the Marta being 
the natural and only emissary of the Lake of Bolsena. This 
must have been one reason, added to the all-cogent one oi 
superior salubrity, which led the founders of the town to select 
a site, not on the sea-shore, or on the banks of the stream, but 
on the first convenient eminence, though it were two miles inland. 
This quay, sewer, and causeway, prove to a certainty that this 


8 The river would not serve as a port in the plain. The proprietor of the ground, 
now-a-days, hut inuBt have been quite deep . Signor Falssacappa, of Cometo, is of opinior 
and broad enough for the galleys of the that the arch, called by the peasantry I 
ancients. The causeway may possibly havo Pontone, is a bridge originally crossing th( 
formed part of the ancient Via Aurelia,® Marta itself, which, has since changed it? 
but the absence of all traces of a bridge 1 course. But the comparatively narrow 
across the Marta at this point seems opposed span of the arch, the absence of all ves- 
to that view. * v tiges of a former channel, and the lout 

8 The arch may have been a bridge over embankment, forbid mo to entertain tin? 
a small stream, which fell into the Marta, view. 

ImAm j^rhanu*d- eonldLl neimi ye 
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site, whatever may have been its name in ancient times, was the 
port of Tarquinii . 9 

West of the town is a rising ground, in which are some caves, 
and here, it is said, tombs have been found. Sepulchres richly 
decorated and furnished, are not likely, however, to he discovered 
here ; for this town can have been little more than a place of 
business to the parent city— a landing-place for goods— where the 
merchant princes of Tarquinii had their warehouses and olHces . 1 
No one would have dwelt in the pestilent atmosphere of this 
swampy coast, who could have afforded a residence on the com- 
paratively salubrious heights of Tarquinii. The fovev-fraugltt • 
climate of the summer months is the only feature which the site 
retains of its ancient character. Nothing can be more dreary and 
desolate than the scene around. The sun calls forth no beauty ; 
the showers no verdure or luxuriance. Of the dense pine-groves 
which overshadowed the waves of old ,* 1 not a tree remains the 
vineyards which still earlier gave Giaviscro renown, have now no 
existence,— a patch of com here and there in the plain, and the 
grey olive-woods on the distant slopes of the Montarozzi, are tin? 
only signs of cultivation within view. 


1 I stated my opinion that this was the 
site of Gravisca; in Bull. Inst. 1847, p. 02. 
To this, Canina, who placed that town near 
the mouth of the Mignone, which site, he 
saya, agrees with the distance of rather less 
than 180 stadia, laid down by Strabo as 
that between Pyrgi and (xravisw, objected, 
and pronounced the remains discovered by 
me to belong to a station on the \ ia Aurelia, 
indicated in the Maritime Itinerary under 
the name of Maltanum, which, lie thinks, 
from the agreement of the other Itineraries, 
stood precisely at the mouth of the Marta. 
Now the Itineraries, to which Canina appears 
to have yielded implicit credence, are often 
in error, or widely at variance— as a com- 
parison of them in this very instance will 
attest. The principal objection to this being 
tho site of Graviscie is the position to the 
south of tho Marta assigned to that town 
by the Itineraries. (See Wcstphal’s observa- 
tions on this subject. Ann. Inst. 18A0 fc 
p. 32. ) On other points I may appeal to 


them in support of my view that this is the 
h itc of Gravisne. For if, with Canina, I 
cite the Maritime Itmei.iryin evidence, I 
find Graviscie placed 12 miles from Cen- 
tumcclla?, hut the Mignone, where C.minn 
places Graviscie, is only 7 or 8 miles dis- 
tant ; the Saline, wheie others have placed 
it is hut 10, whereas my site is just 124 
miles from that port Ami while Strabo’s 
distance of 180 stadia from Pyigi w better 
answered in the Saline than in cither of the 
other sites; the Maritime Itinerary in 
stating it at 27 miles, favours the site on 
the right bank of the Marta. This shows 
how little dependence is to ho placed upon 
the Itineraries for precise information 

2 It was probably, like AKiurn and lyiff, 
a incic— oppidum parvnm (K»Ul. L 224); 
for StialK) (V. p. ‘223) and rimy (W. «) 
assert that there was but one Etruscan utj 
on this coast— Pupulonia. 

3 RutiJ. itin. I. 283. 

< l'liu. N. H. XIV. 8, . r >. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXVIII. 

VIA AURELIA. 

(Continued from paje 226.) 

Antonink Itinerary. Pkutincjeiuan Table. 


Pyrgi 


Pyrgi 


Castro Novo 

M.P. VIII. 

Funicum 

— 

Centum Cellis 

V. 

Castro Novo 

m.p. vmi. 

Martha 

X. 

Centum Celias 

IIIl. 

Forum Aurelii 

XTIII. 

Miniln (1. 

— 

Cossam 

XXV. 

Gravisca 

• — 



Co 



Antonink Maritime Itinerary. 

Tabellaria 

V. 

Pyrgi 


Marta 

• 11. 

Panapioneiu 

M.P. TIL 

Foro Aurelii 

III. 

Cast rum Novum 

VIT. 

Armenita fluv. 

nil. 

Centum Celias 

V. 

Ad Nonas 

III. 

Algas 

III. 

Suceosa 

II. 

Rapinium 

ITT. 

Cosaiu 

II. 

Graviscas 

VI. 



Maltanum 

III. 

Some of the distances given after Centum 

Quintianam 

III. 

Celia* are very incorrect 

, and show that 

Regas 

VI. ' 

the Tabic in this irnrt is not to be trusted. 

Amine fluv. 

in. 



Portum Hcrculis 

XXV. 




For a continuation of the Via Aurelia from Cosa to Luna, see Chapter XLV. 





ETRUSCAN KRATER, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

rvLci 

Ruine di cittadi c di castella 

Stavan con gran tresor qnivi sozzopra.— -Ariosto. 

What sacred trophy marks the hallowed ground ? . . . 

The rifled urn, tho violated uiuuud. — JJ yron. 

Vulci is a city whose very name, fifty years since, was scarcely 
known, but “ which now, for the enormous treasures of antiquity 
it has yielded, is exalted above every other city of the ancient 
world, not excepting even, in certain respects, Herculaneum or 
Pompeii .” 1 Little is to be seen, it must be confessed, on its site ; 
yet a visit to it will hardly disappoint the traveller. It lies about 
eighteen miles north-west of Corneto. The road, for the first 
eleven or twelve, or as far as # Montalto, is the coast-railway from 
home to Pisa, aiid follows the line of the ancient Via Aurelia ; 
traversing a country bare and* undftlating, and of little beauty, 
het the visitor descend at the station of Montalto, about half a 


1 Dr. Braun, Ann. Inst. 1842, p. 39. 
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One Roman Mila 

I. Tenuta di Ponte Sodo. 

II. Tenuta di Oastelluccia di Void. 

III. Tenuta di Campo Morto. 

A Castelluccia. 

B Castellina. 

C Scavi of Campanari, Candelori, Fossati. 
D Scavi of Feoli. 

E Scavi of Princijie di Canino. 

F Casette del Piau di Maggio. 

G La Cucumelletta. 

H Small tumulus— La Rotonda. 

I La Cucumella. 

K The Isis tomb. 

L Tombs of masonry. 

M Traces of a Roman Aqueduct. 

N, 0, P, Q, R, Outline of the ancient City. 
The dotted line from 0 to R indicates 
fragments of the vails. 

S Site of an ancient Bridge. 

T Two adiculat of Roman times. 

U Line of ancient road from Vetulonia to 
Tarquinii, flanked with tombs, 
p. Remains of a Christian chapel. 
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mile from the town. This is a small, dull place, with no attrao 
tion beyond a tolerably comfortable inn. It is supposed to be 
the site of the Forum Aurelii, a station on the Via Aurelia . 2 At 
the mouth of the Flora, on which it stands, are a few Roman 
remains. On the shore, about three miles to the south-east, stood 
ltegae, the site of a very ancient Belasgic settlement, Rcgisvilla, 
whose king Maleos, or Maheotcs, the legendary inventor of the 
trumpet, abandoned his throne, and migrated to Athens . 3 * The 
site is now called, from its prominent rocks, Le Murelle . 1 

Vulci lies near the Ponte della Badia, seven or eight miles 
inland from Montalto, and is accessible in a canrtino, or light 
vehicle . 5 * * 8 All this district is a desert— a desert of corn, it is true, 
but almost uninhabited, so deadly is the summer-scourge of 
malaria . One house alone is passed on the road to the Ponte 
della and that is a little mill, on the Timone, which is 

here spanned by a natural bridge, called, like that of Veii, Ponte 
Sodo. .Beneath it is a cavern, grotesquely fretted with stalactites. 

On passing the Ponte Hodo we entered on avast treeless moor, 
without a sign of life, save a conical captuuui of rushes here and 
there rising from its surface, and a dark castle, standing in lonely 
pomp in the midst, nearly three miles before us. All this moor, 
from the other side of the Ponte Sodo, up to the castle and far 
beyond it, was the necropolis of Vulci ; but no signs of sepulture 
were visible, except one lofty tumulus — the Cucumella — half-way 
between us and the castle. As we proceeded, however, we 
observed numerous pits, marking the spots where tombs had 
been recently opened, and partly reclosed with earth. 

We alighted at the castle-gate. It is a fortress of the middle 
ages, and in most other lands would be a piece of antiquity. 
Here it is a modern work, with little interest beyond its pic- 


2 Cluvert II. p. 485 ; Miumert, however 

(Gcog. p. 370), places Forum Aurelii at 

Castellaccio, near the mouth of tho Arrone, 
half-way between the Fiora and the Marta; 
a site more in accordance with the Peutin- 
gerian Table. The Fiora is the Armenita 

of the Table, and the Amine of the Mari- 

time Itinerary. Some singular Etruscan 

monuments have been found in tbe neigl* 
bourhood of Montalto.— Micali, Mon. Infd. 
P- 195, tav. XXXIV.; p. 403, tav. LIX. 

8 Strab. V. p. 225 ; Lactant. ad Statl 
Theb. IV. 224. Mttller (Etrusk. einl. 2, 
0) thinks he derived thin name from the 
headland of Malea in Laconia. Eegisvilla 


is pi o bally a Roman con option of l-he more 
ancient name of Regie, ■which aftei wards 
came again into use. Welcker (cited by 
Gerhard, Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 205) derives 
it from j SjfT'flf, clefts, a name indicative of 
its situation. 

4 Ilolsten. Aunot. ad Cluvcr. p. 34 ; 
Wostphal, Ann. Inst. 1830; p. 30. 

5 There are two roads from Montalto to 
Vulci, both practicable for light vehicles. 
Tho shorter runs on the right bank of the 
Fiora, but that on tho left bank is pre- 
ferable. This it is which is described in 
the text. It is marked in the Map. 
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turesque cfyaractei\ "When I first knew it, it was a Papal custom- 
house ; and a few doganieri mounted guard here over the neigh- 
bouring frontier, and took toll on the cattle and goods which 
crossed it. The castle stands on the verge of a deep ravine 
which is here spanned by a narrow bridge, fenced in with parapets 
so tall as to block all view. Not till I had crossed it had I any 
idea of its character ; and then, from the slope below, it burst on 
me like a fresh creation. It is verily a magnificent structure, 
bestriding the rocky abyss like a colossus, with the Fiora fretting 
and foaming at a vast depth beneath . 0 But what means this 
extraordinary curtain of stalactites which overhangs the bridge 
on this side, depending in huge jagged masses from the parapet, 
and looking as though a vast cataract had rolled over the top of 
the bridge, and been petrified in its fall, ere it could reach the 
ground ? One might almost fancy the bridge had been h^wn out 
of the solid rock, and that the workmen had abandoned it before 
its completion, — like Michael Angelo’s statues with unfinished 
extremities. How else came this rugged appendage fixed against 
the very top of so lofty a structure ? The only solution is — it is 
the result of an aqueduct in the parapet. I observed the rocks 
around fretted in the same manner, and then comprehended that 
the water flowing from the table-land of the necropolis, charged 
with tartaric matter, in its passage through the aqueduct had 
oozed out of its channel, and by the precipitation of the earthy 
matter it held in solution, had formed this petrified drapery to 
the bridge. The stalactites stand out six or seven feet from the 
wall, and depend to a depth of fifteen or twenty feet. Indepen- 
dently of their remarkable conformation, their colouring — a clear 
creamy white — combines, with the grey or reddish masonry, 
to add to the effect of the bridge. The solemn castle, high on 
the cliff by its side, rearing its dark-red tower against the sky— 
the slopes clothed with the ilex and shrubs — the huge nfasses of 
rock in the hollow — the stream struggling and boiling through 
the naiTOw cleft — the steep frowning cliffs seen through the arch 
— are so many accessories in keeping with the principal object, 


6 The height of the arch above the stream 
is said to be 96 French feet, and its span 
62 feet. The width of the bridge is only 
10 feet, and its entire length 243 feet. 
Ann. Inst. 1832, p. 261. There, is a seednd 
arch, only 15 feet in span, formed merely 
to lighten and strengthen the long wall of 
masonry on the right bank. It has a draped 


figure in relief on its key-stone. There ra 
a third arch, still smaller, close under the 
cattle, not perforating the structure, hut 
merely recessed in it. Being on the southern 
yide of the bridge, it is not shown in the 
annexed woodcut. A view of the bridge 
from that side is given in Mon. Ined. Inst. 
I. tav. 41. 
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forming with it as striking and picturesque a scene as I 
in Etruria. 


remember 


What is the date of the bridge, and by whom was it constructed > 
Signor Vincenzo Campanan, who first made it known to the woill 
took for granted that it was of Etruscan architecture • ? but M 
Lenoir, who exercised a more critical eye, entertained doubts of* 
this. Ihe truth is, that the bridge is of different periods It 
has three projecting piers of red tufo, much weather-worn which 
are obviously of earlier construction than the neat amUiarder 
nmfro masonry which encases them. Both the tufo and nenfro 
portions are in the same cmplccton style, like the walls of Sutri 
Nepi, and Fallen ; and the latter portion is, in part, rusticated! 
This style, having been adopted by the Romans, affords no de- 
cided clue to the constructors of the bridge. The return-facing 
of the arrii, however, is of travertine, and may uith certainty be 
referred to that people, as it possesses features in common with 


bridges of undoubted Roman origin— the Ponte d’Augustoat Narni, 
and the celebrated Pont du Gard. The aqueduct, also, I take to he 
Roman, simply because it passes over arches of that construction ; 
for the skill of the Etruscans in hydraulics is so well attested, as 
to make it highly probable that to them were the Romans indebted 
for that description of structure . 8 The tufo buttresses are very 
probably Etruscan, for they are evidently the piers of the original 
bridge ; and may have been united, as Lenoir suggests, by a 
horizontal frame of wood-work, a plan often adopted by the 
Romans — in the Sublician bridge, to wit — which subsequently 
gave place to the nenfro masonry of the time of the Republic, and 
to the arches. This seems a plausible hypothesis ; and, in default 
of a better, I am willing to adopt it. The nenfro ami travertine 
portions are, in any case, of Roman times, whatever be the 
antiquity of the tufo piers . 9 

The enormous masses of stalactite which drape the bridge 
seem to indicate a high antiquity for the whole structure ; and, 
doubtless, they must have been the formation of centuries : yet 


7 Ann. Inst. 1829, p. 195. quity of the projecting piers. Etruru 

8 Caninn takes the aqueduct to be of Marit. II., pp. 87, 92, 101. 

Imperial times, and probably of the time 9 These piers are merely encased, not 

of Claudius, in whose reign the greatest 'connected with the rest of the structure 
arched works of the Homans wero con- * Lenoir points out an analogy, as regards 
structed, and to have been made to convey these tpfo piers, between this bridge ami 

*ater to the Thermae in the city, which are \he Ponte Nonno, on the Via Framestma, 

^questionably of Homan origin. To the near the site of tfabii, which is kno^n to 
ba!ue Period lie also refers the bridge, but be of high antiquity. Anu. Inst. 18*4 p. 
does not notice the difference in the anti- . 261* 
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we need not refer them to too remote a period ; for, in a parallel 
case at Tivoli, a vault in the face of a cliff, lined with Roman 
reticulated work, has had its mouth blocked by an immense sheet 
of this fantastic formation, many tons in weight. 

About a mile below the bridge, on the right bank of the Fiora 
stood the ancient city of Vulci. It occupied a platform of no 
great elevation,' and, except on the river side, not defended by in- 
accessible cliffs ; yet it is the only height in the wide plain at all 
adapted to the site of a eity. Its surface is now sown with corn ; 
and, besides the usual traces of ancient habitation in broken 
4 pottery, there are ruins of extensive baths, and the wreck of a 
small temple, with cella and niches still standing, and the statues 
of its divinities and the columns which adorned it lying in 
shattered fragments around . 1 * All these are Roman, and of 
Imperial times. Of the Etruscan city there are no tracer, beyond 
portions of the walls, of tufo blocks, on the brow of the cliffs to 
the south and west. The sites of five gates can be recognised. 

The city was of no great size — not larger than Fsesuhe or 
Rusellse, or about two miles in circuit . 3 Yet, at the period of its 
greatest prosperity, it must have been extremely populous ; for 
its sepulchres disclose this fact. Its vast wealth, which is learned 
from the same source, must have been obtained by foreign com- 
merce ; yet the position of the city, seven or eight miles from the 
sea, and on no navigable stream, is such as could have been 
chosen only by agriculturists. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which proves how limited is 
our acquaintance with antiquity, that though ibis city, from its 
population, wealth, and magnificence, must at some period have 
been amdng the first in Etruria, we have absolutely no account 
of its history in Livy, Dionysius, or any other ancient writer- 
nothing beyond a bare record of its existence in the catalogues 
of geographers . 3 The history of Vulci is chronicled in its 


1 From the variety in theso fragments, 

in size, style, and material, it would seem 
that several public buildings had occupied 
this site — all of the Empire. For notices 
of the remains on the site of the city, see 
Bull. Inst. 1835, p. 177; 1836, p. 36; and, 
1835, p. 122 ; where an account is given t 
of on ancient furnace, containing fragments ' 
of pottery— suggesting a native manufactory,, 
of vases. 

3 Micali, Ant. Fop. It&l. I. p, 147. 

Some have thought it once spread over the 

Iphta. Thfl . Prince, . .of 


imagined it 1 * to have occupied both banka of 
the river, and that its two parts, thus 
divided, were connected by bridges. 
Museum Etrusque, p. 16. 

3 Pliny (III. 8) mentions its inhabitants 
as— Volcentini, cognomino Etnisci, - and 
states that Cosa was in their territory— 
Cossa Volcientium. Ptolemy (p. 7‘A 
Bert. ) calls it OvdAitoi, and Stephanie aay 8 
— 1 f O*Kiov t a city of Etruria ; according to 
Polybius, VI., the name of its P®°P l0 
'OAirrijTM and ’OWj. The name has 
rjgin.__yet. ltg 
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sepulchres. Were it not for these, and the marvellous secrets 
they disclose, Vulci might have remained to the end of time in 
obscurity— its site unheeded, its very existence forgotten. ‘ 

The only event in the annals of Vulci, which has come down 
to us, is recorded in the Fasti Consulares, preserved in the 
Capitol. It is the defeat of its citizens, in concert with the 
Volsinienses, by T. Coruncanius, the Roman Consul in the year 
474 (b.c. 280). 5 This date proves the power and importance of 
Vulci, that, after the disastrous defents the Etruscans had experi- 
enced at the Vadimonian Lake, in the years 444 and 471, where 
the strength of the nation was completely broken, Vulci could 
still make head against Rome ; and its conjunction with Volsinii, 
which at that time must have been one of the mightiest cities in 
Etruria, is a further evidence of its importance . 8 It is even 
probable # that at this late period of the national independence, 
after Veii, Falerii, and other cities south of the Ciminian, had been 
conquered Vulci took rank among the Twelve . 7 That it was 


genuine Etruscan character is evident at 
a glance. Its initial syllable places it in 
the s-une category with Volntcrno, Volsinii, 
Yoltuiim .0 Fanum, Fclsma, Falerii, anil 
the names of numerous Etruscan families— 
some of which bear a close analogy, as 
Yeleia, Yelscia, Phelocs or Phelcia, Vclchas, 
Velchnas, Volczna, Velzina. The M. Ful- 
einius of Tarquinii, whom Cicero (pro 
IV.) speaks of as owner of an 
estate near Castclluin Axil, seems to have 
derived his name from Vulci. 

* Gerhard (Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 101) is 
inclined to date the foundation of Vulci 
aft >r the battle of Ouina, or about the year 
of Romo 278 ; but, I think, without 
adcipiate reason. His arguments arc, tho 
silence of ancient writers, the close vicinity 
of Tarquinii iftid llcgisvilla, the former of 
^huh lie imagines began to decline in 
power about that period, leaving Vulci to 
rise into importance. But if Cosa, as some 
suppose from Pliny’s mention of it, were a 
t-olmiy of Vulci, the latter must have 
existed in very early times. 

The similarity Injtween the names of 
Volci or Vulci, and Volsci or Vulsci («ic 
c <Ato, ap. Priscian. V. 12 ; VI. 8), is very* 
apparent. But what real connection ex- 
lsl(, d is not so easy to determine. We 
that the land of the Volsci, as well 
us all Campania, was at one period subject 
to the Etruscans (Cato, ap. Scrv. ad Jin. 


XL i>67 ; al Georg. IL 513 ; Strab V. 
p 212; Polyh. 11. 17, 1); and thence 
Miiuli (Ant. Fop It.il. 1. p. 1 IS)) infers 
tint a colony of Volsci may have settled 
nt Vulci during th it diminution. Niebuhr 
(I. p. 12 >, cf. p 7<>) thinks, from the 
mention l»y Livy (XXVII. 15), of a people 
bcaung almost the same name, tin* Vol- 
censes, in connection with the Luc mi and 
Hirpiui, that there is substantial ground 
for conjecturing that the Vulcicuks weic 
not Etruscans, but an eailier people, who 
had kept their giound agunst tlm -,0 in- 
vaders ; or, in other woids, that the Mtrus- 
cans, hy their conquest, sepirated two 
portions of the same pi unitin' Italian race 
—just as the Gaels of Scotland uoio widely 
.severed fiom their Celtic bretlncn of Gaul 
by tho Roman and Teutonic conquests of 
Britain. If Niebuhr (I p 72) be correct 
in supposing a close nihility between tho 
mines and races of tho Falwi and Volsci, 
the same may also have existed between 
the Falisei and Vulcicntes 

» The Fasti, which follow the Catnnian 
a?ra, have it 473. See Gi liter, ‘-9G- 
« 6 Muller, Etriisk. end. 2, 17 ; II. 1, 2. 

7 This view, which is favoiucd by the 
immense tieasures of its necropolis, w al- 
l most Established by a monument discovered 
a few years since at Curvet ri, and now- 
preserved in the Lateran Museum. It is a 
bas-relief, wLich seems to have formed one 
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not at its conquest destroyed, as has been supposed , 8 is proved 
by the Roman remains — baths, statues, inscriptions, coins— 
which have been here brought to light. Pliny and Ptolemy 
prove its existence under the Empire ; and coins of Constantine, 
Valentinian, and Gratian; show it to have stood at least as late 
as the fourth century after Christ . 0 

The name of the ancient city has been preserved traditionally ; 
and this site has been known, from time immemorial, as the 
Pian di Voce . 1 Yet the Prince of Canino, Lucien Bonaparte, 
who owned the greater part of the necropolis, fancied this to he 
the site of the long-lost Vctulonia, on whose ruins rose the city 
of Vulci . 2 The Prince, however, had but shallow ground for his 
conjecture, and stood almost alone in this view ; the general and 
better supported opinion being, that Vetulonia occupied some site 
on this coast more to the north. * 

The city of Vulci stood on lower ground than its necropolis; 
not so much therefore is to be seen from its site, as, from the 
opposite cliffs, from which spot the stern grandeur of the scene 
is most imposing. The wide, wide moor, a drear, melancholy 
waste, stretches around you, no human being seen on its expanse; 
the dark, lonely castle rises in the midst, with the majestic bridge 
spanning the abyss at its side ; the Fiora frets in its rocky bed 
far beneath your feet, and its- murmurs conveyed to your ear by 
the tall cliffs you stand on, are the sole disturbers of the solemn 
stillness. Deep is the dreariness of that moor. Not the Landes 
of Gascony, not the treeless plains of the Castilles, not the shores 
of the Gygrean Lake, surpass it in lifeless desolation. The sun 


side of a marble throne. On it are three 
separate figures, each with the name of a 
people of Etruria attached— Vktulonensks 
— . . . centani— and Tauquinienses. The 
middle word can have been no other than 
Vulcentani ; there is just room for the 
three initial letters in the space where the 
inscription is defaced. It seems highly 
prohaldo that the names of the Twelve 
people of Etruria, and their several devices, 
were recorded on this monument. Bull. 
Inst. 1840, p. 92 (Canina) ; Ann. Inst. 
1842, pp. 37— 40 (Braun), andtav. d’ Agg. * 
■C. Even Annio of Viterbo mado a happy 
guess at this eminenco of Vulci, and in 
his Comments on his Catonis Ongines, 4 
called “ Volcen ” one of the Twelve. 

8 Bull. Inst. 1831, p. 168— Gerhard. 

4 Bull. Inst. 1835, pp. 121, 177 ; cf. 


(xrutcr, prp, 301, 447, 1. Tombs purely 
Homan have also been discoveicd, and 
some even with Christian inscriptions. 

1 Micali (Ant. Pop. Ital. I. p. 147) 
claims the merit of having fftst pointed out 
this as the site of Vulci, yet Ilolstenius 
(Annot. ad Cluver. p. 40) more than a cen- 
tury before, bad mentioned this as the 
Piano di Volci — the site of the ancient city. 
All doubt of its identity has now been re- 
moved by the discovery of Latin inscriptions 
on the spot. Bull. Inst. 1835, pp. 11, 121. 

2 Ann. Inst. 1829,' pp. 188 - 192 ; Mus. 
1 Etr. pp. 13, 163. His opinion was based 

principally on an inscription on a vase 
found in this necropolis — V 10 AON OXE I, 
written against a figure in a Bacchic scene. 
See’ Bull. Inst. 1829, p. 140; 1830, P- 
187 Ann. Inst. 1831, p. 186. 
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gilds but brightens it not. The dark mountains, which bound it 
on the north and east, are less gloomy in aspect, and afford a 
pleasing repose to the eye wearied with wandering over its 
surface. 

“ All is still ns night ! 

All desolate !— Groves, temples, palaces— 

Swept from the sight ; and nothing visible 
Amid the sulphurous vapours that exhale, 

As from a land accurst, save here and there 
An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 
Of some dismembered giant.” 


Can it be that here stood one of the wealthiest and most luxnvi- • 
ous cities of ancient Italy — the chosen residence of the princes 
of Etruria ? Behold the sole relics of its magnificence in the 
stones scattered over yonder field oil one side, and in the yawning 
graves of the vast cemetery on the other, a surer index than the 
crumbled city presents to the civilisation once flourishing on this 
site, but#long since extinct — the one desolated, the other rifled — 
both shorn of tlieir glory. The scene is replete with matter for 
melancholy reflection, deepened by the sense that the demon of 
malaria lias here set lip liis throne, and rendered this once 
densely-peopled spot “ a land accurst.” 

The remains of two bridges, it is said, may he traced, connecting 
the city with the necropolis; hut none could I perceive, though 
it is highly probable that there was some more direct communica- 
tion than the distant Ponte della Badia. Were it so, it may have 
been at a spot called II Pelago, where the stream widens into a 
small lake or pool, and its banks lose their precipitous character.’ 1 
It is a spot which has claims on the artist as well as the anti- 
quary. The range of lofty cliffs, fretted with stalactites, feathered 
with hanging wood, and washed by the torrent, presents, in con- 
junction with the distant castle, the broken ground of the city, 
and the wild mountains, rare morsels of form and colour for the 
portfolio. 

In the cliffs near the Ponte is a natural cavern, scarcely worth 
the difficulty of the descent to it. 

Fifty years ago the existence of this vast cemetery was litteily 
unknown. In the early part of 1828 some oxen were ploughing 
near the castle, when the ground suddenly gave way beneath 


3 The Prince of Ganino asserts the cxi^t- 1 
ence of two bridges in ruins (Ann. Inst. 
1829, p. 192) ; Westphal (Ann. Inst. 1830, 
p. 40) speaks of the remains of one only, 


more than a milo below the Ponte della 
Badia, which agrees with the petition of 
II Pelago. It- is marked S in the Plan. 
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them, and disclosed an Etruscan tomb with two broken vases.* 
This led to further research, which was at first carried on un- 
known to the Prince of Canino, but at the close of the year he 
took the excavations into his own hands, and in the course of 
four months he brought to light more than two thousand objects 
of Etruscan antiquity, and all from a plot of ground of three or 
four acres. 4 Other excavators soon came into the field ; every 
one who had land in the neighbourhood tilled it for this novel 
harvest, and all with abundant success ; the Feoli, Candelori, 
Campanari, Fossati, — all enriched themselves and the Museums 
c of Europe with treasures from this sepulchral mine. Since that 
time the Prince or his widow has annually excavated on this site, 
and never in vain ; and the glories of ancient ceramographic art, 
which he thus brought to light, and diffused throughout Europe, 
have made the name of Lucien Bonaparte as well kn(^vn, and 
will, perhaps, win for him as lasting a renown as his conduct on 
the 19th Brumaire, or the part he played in the councils of his 
Imperial brother. 

The necropolis embraced both banks of the Fiora. In the 
tract between the city and the Ponte della Badia, on the right 
bank, known as the tcnuta Camposcaln, excavations were com- 
menced by the Campanari in 1828 ; and thence came most of the 
vases in the Vatican and the British Museum. Of the multitude 
of tombs here opened, few remain unclosed ; but of these one, 
discovered in 1830, and called Grotta del Sole e della Luna — 
“ Tomb of the Sun and Moon,” particularly deserves attention, 
It has' eight chambers ; the walls of some are curiously adorned 
with panels, and the ceilings with mouldings in regular patterns, 
all carved from the rock, in relief, in evident imitation of wood- 
work. One of these ceilings has a singular fan-pattern, 5 the 
counterpart to which is found in two tombs at Cervetri ; whence 
we may conclude it was no uncommon decoration of ‘Etruscan 
houses. In this same tcnuta , under the walls of the city, was 
found in 1833, a painted tomb of remarkable character, the first 
discovered on this site. It is now utterly destroyed, but a record 
of it has been preserved, and copies of its paintings now in the 

British Museum rescue it from oblivion. 6 

« 

4 Museum Etrusque, p. 12. usual Etruscan form, is painted with rod 

6 This pattern is given in Mon. Ineil. and black ribands, diagonally, so often scow 

Inst. I. tav. XLI., together with the plan in Egyptian door-mouldings, 
and sections of this tomb. Tho moulding 4 For a description of it see the Append 
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. In April 1857 , another painted tomb of still greater interest 
and importance, was discovered in this necropolis, by Simior 
Alessandro Francois, from whom it takes its name. On the 
banks of the Fiora, on the verge of the cliffs opposite the ancient 
city, and at the height of 100 feet above the stream, Francois 
found a passage cut in the rock, which he followed out until it 
led him to a magnificent tomb of eight chambers, hcun in the 
travertine. Two of these only were painted; the central 
chamber, and the inner room beyond it, which however had only 
floral decorations; but the principal chamber, which was 23 
feet by 20 , was surrounded with scenes of striking interest. On 
the left half of the walls was represented the sacrifice of Trojan * 
captives to the shade of Patroclus, Achilles himself and Ajax 
being the butchers. M. Noel dcs Vergers, under whose auspices 
Francois was excavating, calls this scene an Etruscan translation 
of Homer’s description of the sacrifice, and not a faithful transla- 
tion either, since personages of the Etruscan spirit-world arc 
here mixed up with those of the Greek mythology. 7 Charun with 
his hammer and a winged Lasa arc present at the slaughter ; and 
the shade of Patroclus himself, as he appeared to his friend in a 
dream, stands watching the sacrifice offered to his manes. Other 
scenes of slaughter were there : Ajax about to murder Cassandra ; 
and the Theban Druthers dying by each other’s hands. The 
other half of the chamber exhibited scenes 110 less sanguinary, 
though illustrative not of Greek, but of Etruscan traditions. 
Hero w r as Mastarna, hotter known by his Homan name of Servius 
Tullius, cutting the bonds of his friend Cieles Vibenna; here 
was Tanaquil, the wife of the first Tar quin ; and “ Cncius 
Tarquinius of Rome ” meeting his death from the hands of an 
Etruscan ; and here were other scenes of blood, in which unarmed 
men were falling beneath the sword— victors and victims all 
designated by Etruscan appellations. I merely mention in this 
place the discovery of this wonderful tomb, as nothing is now to 
be seen on the spot. Prince Alessandro Torlonia, to whom the 
ground belongs, had these frescoes detached from the walls, and 
removed to Rome, where after lying in his palace lor many }cais, 
they have very recently been transferred to the Collegio Romano. 
They will be further described' when we treat ol the Museo 
Eircheriano, where they are now exhibited. 

It is on the left bank of the Fiora that most of the excavations 

7 fornrie et lea tftrusqnes, Ilf. p. 18. For illustrations of these paintings see the 
said work, planches XXI.— XXX. 
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have been, and are, annually made. Here, about a mile from the 
castle, towards the Cucumella, we came upon a gang of ex- 
cavators, in the employ of the Princess of Canino ; most of the 
necropolis on this bank of the Fiora being her property. And 
a pretty property it is, rendering an excellent return to its 
possessor; for while her neighbours are contenting themselves 
with well-stocked granaries, or overflowing wine-presses, the 
Princess to her earlier is adding a latter harvest — the one of 
metaphorical, the other of literal gold, or of articles convertible 
into that metal. Yet, in gathering in the latter harvest, the 
< other is not forgotten, for, to lose no surface that can be sown 
with grain, the graves, when rifled, are re-filled with earth. On 
this account, excavations are carried forward only in winter. 

At the mouth of the pit in which they were at work, sat tin* 
capo , or overseer — his gun by his side, as an in trrrorm hint to 
his men to keep their hands from picking and stealing. \\V 
found them on the point of opening a tomb. The roof, as is 
frequently the case in this light, friable tufo, had fallen in, and 
the tomb was filled with earth, out of which the articles it con- 
tained had to be dug in detail. This is generally a process re- 
quiring great care and tenderness, little of which, however, was 
here used, for it was seen by the first objects brought to light 
that nothing of value was to be expected — hoc miwm pkbi stnlml 
scpulcrum. Coarse pottery of unfigured, unvarnished ware, and 
a variety of small vases in black clay, were its only produce ; and 
as they drew them forth, the labourers crushed them beneath 
their feet as things “ cheaper than seaweed.” In vain we pleaded 
to save some from destruction ; they were roha di mocchc::a- - 
“foolish stuff” — the capo was inexorable; his orders were to 
destroy immediately whatever was of no pecuniary value, and In* 
could not allow us to carry away one of these relics which he so 
despised. It is lamentable that excavations should be Carried on 
in such a spirit ; with the sole view of gain, and with no regard 
to the advancement of science. Such is too frequently the case. 
Yet they are occasionally conducted by men whose views are not 
bounded by money-bags, but who are actuated by a genuine love 
and zeal for science. The man to whom the Princess had in- 
trusted the superintendence of hpr xcavi was “ a lewd fellow of 
the baser sort,” without education or antiquarian knowledge, 
though experienced, it maf he, determining the localities of 
tombs, and the pecuniary value of their contents. Excavations 
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. Honally superintended them.* Since the period of which 1 write 
matters have much improved. The present government ofltuly 
watches more carefully over antiquarian researches, „„d appoints 
experienced men to superintend the progress of sruri in tin- 
various districts ot Etruria, who unto the character of the 
sepulchres, the nature and arrangement of their contents and 
report all discoveries of importance, to the Commission of An- 
tiquities at Home. The additional light thus thrown on anti- 
quarian science is most valuable. As it was, thets, often, it may 
he, of great importance, were unnoticed and unrecorded. \Ve 
saw, in the Museums of Europe, from Pans to St. Petersburg 
the produce of these Vulciau tombs, we admired the surpassing 
elegance of the vases and the beauty of their designs, and 
marvelled at the extinct civilization they indicate; hut they 
afforded us no conception of the places in which they had been 
preserved for so many centuries, or of their relations thereto. 
Jlesidcs^the official record, notices of the discovery of remarkable 
tombs or objects are given periodically in the publications of the 
Archaeological Institute of Home, and of other antiquarian 
societies of Ttalv. 


In watching the excavations at Yulci I learned that the con- 
tents of adjoining tombs often differed widely in antiquity, style, 
and value— that sepulchres of various ranks, and different periods, 
lay mixed indiscriminately, and that the same tomb even some- 
times contained objects of several ages, as though it had hern the 
vault of one family through many generations. 

The external difference between the cemeteries of Tarquinii 
and Yulci is striking enough. There you lane a hill studded 
with sepulchral mounds, and distinguishable afar off by its rugged 
outline ; here is a vast uniform level, with scarcely an inequality 
on its surface — one lofty harrow alone rising from it, to mark, 
like the tumulus on the plain of Marathon, or the lion-crested 
mound on that of Waterloo, that this is a field of the dead. The 
tombs of Vulci are sunk beneath the level surface. They are 
not in general of large size, and arc usually ot oblong form, 
surrounded 'with benches of rock, on which the dead were laid, 
generally without any inclosure or covering beyond their armour 


s tierfcnnl (Bull. Inst, 1831, p. 8S) com- the same condemnation. Tho mercenary 
l‘lains of the incivility and vandalism of# thdrticter and hubaiism of Italian excava- 
most of the excavators at Vulci, making a tow are notoiious, and piompt one to cry— 
lurtic U lar^ceL>t.uxnJn fAvnLVKA>f Uexinc scrutari «||iod tegit ossa solum . 
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or habiliments. Yet some sarcophagi of great beauty and interest , 
have been found here. The abundance of bones, and the rarity 
of cinerary urns or vases, show that interment was more in 
fashion than cremation. The doorways to the tombs are of tlie 
usual Egyptian form, and, though sunk deep beneath the soil, 
arc often adorned with tfie square lintelled moulding so common 
at Bieda. Some thirty years ago, it was calculated that move 
than six thousand tombs hud already been opened in this 
necropolis ; y which number had increased in 1856 to more than 
15,00c. 1 

* La Cucumella. 2 

This singular tumulus, which, standing in the midst of the 
bare plain, is visible at the distance of many a mile, is a vast cone 
of earth, like Polydore’s tomb — ingem aggeritur tumnlo •tdlm— 
above two hundred feet in diameter, and still forty or fifty in 
height, though much lowered from its original altitude* by time 
and the spade of the excavator. It was encircled at its base by a 
wall of masonry, which was traceable by fragments in 1830, 
though not a block is now left. The mound was opened by the 
Prince of Canino, in 1829. Above this wall were found sundry 
small sepulchral chambers, as in the tumuli of Cervetri and 
Chiusi ; but all are now re-closed. They were probably tombs 
of the dependents and slaves of the great personage or family for 
whom the mausoleum was erected. 3 

In the heart of the mound were unearthed two towers, one 
square, the other conical, both between thirty and forty feet in 
height, of horizontal, uncemented masonry, but extremely rude 
and irregular, and so loosely put together as to threaten a speedy 


9 Micali, Mon. Ined. p. 8(51. 

1 Noel des Vergers, Etrurie, III. p. 16. 

2 Cucumella — probably a cacnminc— b. 

a term commonly applied in Central Italy 
to a mound, hillock, or barrow. Thin 
Yulcian tumulus is called the Ciuuinella, 
par excellence, as there is no other on this 
site to rival it. There may he some affinity 
in the word to the Etruscan, for we find 
the proper name of “ Laris Cucuma,” on a 
tile in the Pasquini collection at Chiusi. 
Mus. Chius. II. p. 124. * 

3 Micali (Mon. Ined. p. 361) regards the 
tumulus as a mark of distinction and dig- 


liardly he so at Tarquinii and, Caere, where 
tumuli aro so abundant. Knapp (Ann. 
Inst. 1832, ]). 280) accounts for the genvud 
adoption of the turauhis on certain sites, 
by the inferior hardness and compactness 
of the rock in which tho tombs were ex- 
cavated. But this notion is quite upset by 
an extended view of Etruscan cemeteries. 
, For in the friable arenaceous earth of Chiusi 
tnd its neighbourhood, artificial tumuli arc 
never found, whereas at Cervetri, where 
€ tho tufo is as hard as on any other site, they 
aro most numerous. The reason of this 
peculiarity certainly does not lie in a con * 
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•fall. 4 The conical tower Appears to have boon hollow but 
neither this, nor the other, has any visible entrance • and it 
seems probable that they served no more practical purpose than 
to support the figures with which the monument was crowned. 5 * 

At the foot of these towers is now a shapeless hollow; but 
here were found two small chambers, constructed of massive 
regular masonry, and with doorways of primitive stUe, arched 
over by the gradual convergence of the horizontal courses. They 
were approached by a long passage, leading directly into the 
heart of the tumulus ; mid here on the ground lay fragments of 
bronze and gold plates, very thin, and adorned with ivy and* 
myrtle leaves. Two stone sphinxes stood guardians at the 
entrance of the passage, and sundry other quaint efiigies of lions 
and griffons were also found within this tumulus. ‘‘ No other 
furniture was brought to light; whence it was evident that the 
tumulus had been rilled in by-gone ages. The masonry of the 
towers, •the primitive doorways, .and the character of the few 
articles found, tend to prove this tomb to he of very ancient 
date— much prior to the generality of sepulchres in this 
necropolis. 7 

Signor Franyois, the great explorer of Etruscan cemeteries, 
persuaded that the real sepulchre, over which the tumulus had 
been raised, was still concealed, made excavations in 18, “hi for its 
discovery, in connection with M. Noel des Vergers. 11c ran a 
trench completely round the base of the mound, but without 
success. He fell a victim the year following, to the deadly 
atmosphere of the site, and “ the Cucumclla still rears its head 
like the mysterious sphinx of these dangerous solitudes.” ‘ s 

This tumulus hears a striking analogy to that at Sardis, known 
to be the sepulchre of Alyattes, king of Lydia, and lather ol 
Croesus, which had a basement of huge stones, surmounted by 
a mound of earth. Five termini — ovpoi — stood on the summit, 


4 Gerhard (Hull. Inst. 18*20, p. 51) 
-accounts for tho rudeness of this niusomy 
hy supposing it to have J>een faced, probably 

W| th, metal, as marble was not used m 
•m-lutccturo by the Etruscans. This sup- 
position is quite unnecessary, for the tovvci^ 

weie not intended to be seen, being butyl 
hi the earth. 

* According to Micali (Ant. Top. Itnl 4 
p. 1 18) several sphinxes were found on the 
summit of the towers, and it may be pro 
h,,u, ed that they were for the external de- 
oration of tho tumulus. 


b Ann. Inslit IK'12, p 27 > 

7 For an account of the opening of this 
tumulus, see Hull. Inst. 182!), p 5>l .if**/- 
((iciliard) ; and Mn-ah, op. (it. 111. 1 >. »l. 
For a plate of the monument, see Mon. 
Iuud. Inst. I , tav. H, 2, and Mirali, op. 
cit. tav. t>2, who ivpieicuts tlie wpiare 

towci with a do<»r. , 
k,Xool des Verge] s, Ktrune, III. p. In. 
Illustrations of some of theiuiils of M. des 
Vergers excavations at Yuki, arc given in 
his beautiful work. 
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says Herodotus, and oil them were carved inscriptions, recording 
the construction of the monument, and that it was raised princi- 
pally by the hands of young women. The tumulus was six 
stadia and two plcthra (3,842 ft. 8 in.) in circumference, and 
thirteen plcthra (1,814 ft. 1 in.) in diameter. 9 As the Lydians 
arc traditionally the colonisers of Etruria, when we find similar 
monuments in this land, we may regard them as strengthening 
the probability of the tradition, and may assign them an early 
date in style, if not always in actual construction. The tumulus 
of Alyattes was six or seven times as large as the Cucumella, yet 
the affinity is not the less striking. lint there are scores of 
sepulchral mounds on the Bin Tope at Sardis, whose dimensions 
agree with those of the Cucumella. It is in character and 
arrangement alone, not in size, that the mound of Alyattes is to 
he regarded as a type of Lydian tombs, for Herodotus specifies 
this as among the marvels of the land on account of its size — 
epyov ttoWov piyi'jTov — inferior only in magnitude to the works of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians. The five termini on the Lydian 
monument are not clearly and definitely described ; hut the 
inscriptions on them show an analogy to the stchc of the Greeks 
and Etruscans ; and as they could not, consistently with the 
rest of the monument, have been on a small scale, the probability 
is that they were either cones surmounting towers, or the termi- 
nations of such towers, rising above the body of the mound. 1 It 
is a remarkable fact, that the tomb of Borscna, at Clusium, the 
only Etruscan sepulchre of which we have record, bore a close 
affinity to the only Lydian sepulchre described by the ancients— 
the square merely taking place of the circle ; for it is said to 
have had “ five pyramids ” rising from a square base of niasonn. 
“one at each angle, and one in the centre.'*" And the curious 
monument a$ Albano, vulgarly called the tomb of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, lias a square basement of masonry, surmounted by four 
cones, and a cylindrical tower in the midst/ 5 Five, indeed, seems 


* Herod. I. 03. 

1 When writing the above, I was not 
aware that anything remained on the tumu- 
lus of Alyattes to verify the statement of 
Herodotus ; but having since passed a 
winter on the llin Tope, encamped beneath 
the shadow of this gigantic mound, I ran 
testify that on its summit still lies a shape- 
less fragment of one of the termini which 
decorated its crest ; but I failed to perceive 


Yon Trokcsch and Von Olfers who cites him 
(Lyd. Konigsgmber l»ei Sardes) appear t<> 
liavo recognised. It is about 9 feet in 
diameter, ami bears not a vestige of an in- 
wy/iption, not answering in this respect to 
the description ghen by Herodotus. 
t - Varro, ap. Pirn. XXXVI. 19, 4. 

3 It is supposed by some to be the sepul- 
chre of Pompey the Great, erected here- 
abouts by his wife Cornelia — Pint. Pony 
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•to ham been the established number of e.mes, pyramids or 
columnar cippi, on tombs of this description; whence' it has been 
suggested that three other towers are probably buried in the 
unexcavated part of the Cueuniella. 1 

Southward from this is a much smaller mound, called “ 
(Jucumelletta," because it is a miniature of the other. It was 
opened by the Prince in 1832, and was found to contain lire 
chambers. 

Still nearer the Cumin ella is u low tumulus, culled “La 
liotonda,” nbont thirty feet in diameter, and called round with 
si single course of travertine blocks. The cone of earth which, 
surmounted it is now levelled to the top of the masonrv. There 
is a trench and rampart mound it, as in the conical rock-hewn 
tomb of llieda. The chamber is now choked with earth; but in 
it were Jbunrt vases of great beaut}/’ 

Another tumulus, on the right hank of the Fioni, near the 
site of the ancient city, was opened by Cumpuimri, in 18;i5. In 
the middle of the chamber, stretched on the ground, lay the 
skeleton of a warrior, with helm oil his head, ring on his linger, 
jirnl a confused mass of broken and rusted weapons jit his feet. 
Against the wall of the tomb, depending from si nail, which, from 
rust, could hardly support it, hung a large bronze shield, lined 
with wood. An elegant bronze vase and a tripod were silso 
there, but no pottery. In an adjoining chamber, however, 
where articles of jewellery, strewed on the ground, indicated a 
female occupant, there were some beautiful painted vases/ 

These warrior-tombs are not uncommon, scattered indiscrimi- 


jiu lined —Ann. Inst. 1837, 2, X*. 57. Others 
regard it as the tomb of A runs, son of 
I’orsena, who fell at Aricia, contending 
with the Greeks of Ouiua in the \ ear 250 of 
Rome (Liv. 1 1. 11 ; Dionys. V. 30; VII. i»). 
Piiancsi first stuitud this opinion, and is 
supported m it by Nibby, (iell, and the 
Due do Luyncs, Ann. Inst. 182U, p. 30t>. 
l’»nt there is no valid reason for regarding 
tins tomb as of very early date, or of Ktius- 
‘•an construction. The basement was faced 
with empketon masonry, now destroyed by 
the recent repairs, but above this, whew' 
the oiiginal structure is disclosed, it is seen 
to be of opus incertum, in strata alternating 
with courses of masonry. This stamps it 
as Roman ; no instanco of such a construc- 
tion having been found in genuine Etruscan 
monuments. The mouldings also, as Canina 


oImm\cs, inaik the latter da) s of the Kc- 
puhln It must be a Roman timih in 
imitation ol those in use in the rally da)s 
ot Italy- -whether of l’ompev, or ut some 
other wealthy Roman, is a matter of nine 
ciiiijeetuie. The yt 'ns Pmpiin, lmwoci, 
had an Ktiuscaii ongiu, as we loam tmm 
the Grotta del Tilone at Cornell) ; and the 
great Poiupey is known to have possessed a 
\ ilia nm Alha. l’lnt l'omp. Jutf. fit. 

4 Ann. Inst. 1MW, p 273- Lenoir. I 
nun It doubt this Theie may be mm or 
two mure, but fiom the position of the dis- 
closed towels in the mound, theie can 
hardly have been five. 

.'•Ann. Inst IMS, p. 277. Mon. Inert. 
Inst. I., ta\. 41, 3. 

■ JJull. Inst. lM- r >, P -03, ct ary. 
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nately among those of men of peace. In some are found arms of* 
various descriptions, the iron generally much oxydised, the 
helmets frequently bearing marks of the battle-fray, in “ good old 
blows ” of sword or lance, and sometimes encircled with’ chaplets 
of ivy, myrtle, or oak-leaves, in pure gold, of the most delicate 
and exquisite workmanship ; as if to show that the departed had 
fallen in the moment of victory, or, it may be, to typify the state 
of triumphant bliss into which his spirit had entered. Not 
always are there remains of the corpse itself. When the soil is 
unusually dry, bones may be found not entirely decayed ; but it 
more often happens that on the rocky bier lie the helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, signet-ring, weapons — or, if it be a female, 
the necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, and other ornaments, each in 
its relative place ; but the body they once encased or adorne<l, 
has left not a vestige behind. In some of the warrior-tombs of 
this necropolis, as also on other sites, the hones ’cl a horse and 
dog have been found by the side of those of the man ; 7 whence wc 
may infer that the Etruscan believed in a future state of existence 
for the brute creation, 

“ And thought, admitted to that equal sky 
His faithful dog would hear him company ; " 

a doctrine held by the civilised nations of antiquity, as well as by 
“ the poor Indian ; ” for Virgil pictures the souls in Elysium as 
practising equitation; and Homer mentions the sacrifice ot 
horses and household dogs at the pyre of Patroclus. 8 9 

Among the tombs, in that part of the necropolis to the south, 
called the Campo Morto, are scattered here and there sundry 
square areas paved with large Hags, and surrounded by walls ot 
regular masonry. It seems probable that they were m trin<r } or 
spots appropriated to the burning bf the dead, which, though not 
a common custom with the Etruscan inhabitants of Vulci, may 
have prevailed among their 1 toman successors . ,J 

7 Bull. Instit. loc. cit. where the corpse was burnt alone, whereas 

8 Virg. iEn. YI. 655. Horn. II. XXII L in the huntum it was also buried. Festus, v. 

171 — 4. Lucian (do Luctu, p. 810, ed. Bnstum. The best specimen of an uxtriwi 
Bourd.) says that horses and concubines extant is that large quadrangle on the Via 
were sometimes slain at the funeral pile, *Anpia about four or five miles from Romo, 

and clothes were cast -on it, or buried with which (lei l took to he the Campus Sacer 

the defunct, as though he would use spcli Hoiatiorum, mentioned by Martial (HI- 

things in the other world as ho had been epig. 47. 53). A detailed description of it 

wont to enjoy in this. is given by Fabrctti (Inscrip.* Ant. III. p- 

9 The u strina or u&trinvm differed from 230). 
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Grotta dTside. 


One of the most remarkable tombs discovered in Etruria was 
opened iU 1839, in a part of this necropolis called Polledrara, to 
the west of the Ponte Sodo. In interest and importance it 
rivalled the ltcgiilim-Gulassi tomb at (Vrvetri; for, besides 
objects of native art, of very high antiquity, anterior to all 
Hellenic influence, it contained articles purely and unequivocally 
Egyptian, attesting the very early intercourse between Etruria 
and Egypt. This tomb had nothing remarkable in its con- 



station; it was hollowed below the 

of Vulci, and had au antechamber and tlnw ,, r tllP 

From the character of its contents, 1 1< *V\ f t ].;truscan 
“ Tomb of Isis ; ” hut it was really t he e. , ^ lusriy 
ladies of rank, whose effigies *"tdi “ 

throe thousand years may have e t h ^ been fortu- 

The tomb is now rcclosed, but * * sion of the 

nately kept together. 1 hey wen one noW passed 

fthi of Ouimo, son of or on.- 

into the British Museum. All ™ 1 ,1 ” evidently imported 

character; but with Jhe excep o ^ Ktniscair imitations ol 
from the hanks of the ) ] ess strongly marked. 

Egyptian art, with the native stamp 1 ostrich-eggs, 1 one 

The ganuno'Egyi— srtirk. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cotta, have tan found invtl.o toml* of 
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painted with winged camels shown in the woodcut ; four carved ' 
with figures in very low relief— griffons and other ckinueras, or 

wild beasts fighting or de- 
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vouring their prey ; and the 
sixtli with a warrior in his 
hifja , attended by another 
chariot, and four horsemen, 
carved in the same manner 
on the shell. The eggs have 
holes in them, as if for sus- 
pension, and bring to mind 
the great rock's egg of the 
Arabian Nights : or, rather, 
recall the fact of ostrich- 
eggs being suspended in 
mosques at tlte present da}. 
Genuinely Egyptian also are 
five vases of greenish enamel, 
flat-sided like powder-flasks, 
and with hieroglyphics round 
the edge. a But three ahlmt'i , 
terminating above in female 
busts, w T ith hands on the 
bosoms, are mere imitations 
of Egyptian articles ; so also 


are two unguent-pots, in the shape of small sitting figures oi 
women, about six inches high, one of them shown in the above 


application, ami tlmt the donaml Mas 
greater than the supply. Yet the eggs of 
smaller biids, imitated in that material, 
have also been found in this neciupolis. 
Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 351. We know that 
tljc eggs of the ostrich were some tunes used 
as vases by the ancients. l*lin. X. 1. Hens’ 
eggs are often found in tombs, not only in 
Etruria, but in Greece and lier colonies, 
and arc sometimes inclosed in vases. They 
are not always fragile, for many museums 
in Italy contain specimens of this singular 
sepulchral furniture. Whether mere relics 
of the funeral feast, or intentionally left in 
the tomb with the wine, honey, milk, <$jc., 
us food for the Manes, or for somo purely 
symbolical purpose, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. The signification of fertility, ordi- 
narily attached to cues, can hardly apply 


to a sepulchre. The egg u as more prohal '1' . 
in this case, an emblem of resurrection. 
It was used by both Greeks and Homans 
in lustrations. (Lucian. l>iog. et Poll, p 
114, ed. Pourd. ; Juvcn. Saf. VI. 51< s : 
Ovid. Ars Amat. II. 329). By the lattei 
people it was sometimes supposed to posses^ 
strange efficacy ; for Livia Augusta, Mhtn 
pregnant w ith the Emperor Tiberius, m 
older that her child might prove a male, 
hatched an egg in her own bosom. Pli ,u 
X. 76. 

1 2 Seo the woodcut on p. 457. The hiero- 
glyphics have been deciphered, and “con- 
tain invocations to the gods to grant a 
Aappy New Year to the owner of the vase. 
Vases of precisely similar character, foum 
in Egyptian tombs, are also to be seen in 
the British Museum. 
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"woodcut ; and a vase with many colours, which is uniquo in 
Etruscan pottery — the ground l>ein<> dark-grey, and the figure.-, 
Idaek, red, blue, yellow, and white. So Egyptian-like me the 
chariots, and the procession of females painted on this vase, that 
the general observer would at once take it for an importation ; 


vet the learned have pronouucei 
and native in execution, 
though of most archaic style 
and early date, 3 the myth 
which represents Theseus 
and the Minotaur being 
purely Hellenic. 

The effigies of the two 
ladies differ in material, as 
well as sin taste. One is a 
full-length tigifre of «t'»ne, 
two fee* nine inches high, 
dad in a long chiton, reach- 
ing to her feet, and over it a 
shorter tunic open in front 
and clasped at the waist, 
sandals on her feet, lmt no 
ornaments beyond those with 
which nature honoured her 
head— two long tresses being 
left on each side of her faee 
to full to her bosom, just, 
such as are cherished now-ti- 


lt Egyptian only in eliaraeter. 



days by misses in their teens : >TW ,, , „„ ,,a\ »» 

mid her “back-liair” being 

plaited into a number ot power may 

tails, clubbed together at the cm. ^ bl , t , u taken 

have lain in her eyes, we know > ■ • ; ()118 material, 

from their sockets, probably being o . . (i]i j s sti) f !lll( | 

Nor can we compliment her on 1,1 ’ oJ . c ,] t ,oant among 

masculine, though such uiaj wu l 1 '*’ u striking re- 

th« daughters of Hum, to w min • ^ Ul>k view of 

semblance. The above woodfnt giu* 
this fair Etruscan.* 


Micali, Mon. Incd. l>. *>, *»v. IV - *' 

4 This figure, though Egyptian in <■»«- 
i actor, is sdinittod to be a work of htriimaii 


and among tho o'>» 1 
extant. 
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If we cannot say of this * 

“ Sweet Tyrrhnir. maid, a very shower 
Of beauty was her earthly dower,” 

no more can we declare her companion to be — 

“ A lovely lady, garmented with light 
From her own beauty.” 

She had her bust taken in bronze, and being of vainer mood than 
her fellow, and less modest withal, had it represented bare, taking 
care to put on her best necklace — and a 
gorgeous one it must have been, though 
stiffening her neck like a warrior’s gorget — 
and to have her hair carefully arranged and 
curled when she sat to the artist. And she 
seems to have worn a broad gold frontlet, for 
such an ornament, embossed with* figures, 
was found in the tomb. Then she affected 
modesty, and with a gilt bird on her hand, 
thought to make herself more engaging. Yet 
posterity, whom she intended to enchant, will 
hardly accord this Etruscan Lesbia credit for 
great charms; and will he apt to exclaim with 
Juvenal, denouncing bedizened dowagers — 

Jntolerabilius nihil est quam femina dives. 

The pedestal is in keeping with the bust, 
being richly adorned with figures of lions, 
sphinxes, and chariots. The antiquity of 

isuai nr AH , , - 

ktrlscax lady. this bust is proved, not only by its style, but 
by its workmanship; not being cast, but 
formed of thin plates of bronze, hammered into shape, and 
finished with the chisel — the earliest mode of Etruscan toreutics. J 



fi The earliest works of the Greeks in 
bron/.c must have keen so formed, for we 
know that the most ancient statue in bionze 
— that of Jupiter on the Acropolis of Sparta 
- -was wrought in separate pieces, nailed 
together (Pausan. III. 17, 6). This ham- 
mered work — sj oh yrcla tun — can hardly 
have been later than the beginning of tho 
sixth century n. c., because Pausanias 
(VIII. 14, 8 ; X. 38, 6 ; cf. Plin. XXXV. 


13) tells us that the ait of easting statues in 
hi onzo — x& v * v P a — was invented by llhu’cns 
of Samos, who built the great temple of 
Ulera in that island (Herod. III. CO), and 
whio is believod to have flourished bcfoic 
600 b.o. On tho revival of the arts in the 
Sniddle ages, says Micali (Mon. Incd. ]>• 
52), the earliest statues in bronze, as that 
of Boniface VIII. in Bologna, erected w 
1301, were formed of plates. 
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, In the same tomb were found two oblong bronze cars, on four 
wheels, and with a horse’s fore-quarters springing from each 
angle. They must have been for fumigation, and may have been 
dragged about the tomb to dispel the effluvium, on the occasion 
of the funeral feast, or the annual jhircnldk, and were probably 
equivalent to the focolari, so common in the tombs of Cliiusi. 
There were also found sundry quaint vessels in bronze, with 
some tripods and a lamp— all of mere funereal use, being too 
thin and fragile to have served domestic purposes— a spoon of 



ivory, and some plates and vessels of alabaster, which were 
probably used at the funeral feast, and left as usual in the 
tomb together with an abundance of the green jmutr, of which 
the Egyptians made necklaces and bracelets to adorn their 
mummies. 6 

On the painted pottery, found at Vulci, it were needless to 
expatiate. Every Museum in Europe proclaims its beauty, and, 
through it, the name of Vulci, little noised in classic times, and 
well nigh forgotten for two thousand years, has become immortal, 
and acquired a wider renown than it ever possessed during the 
period of the city’s existence. Vulci has none of the tall black 
ware with iigures in relief, so abundant at Cliiusi and its neigh- 
bourhood ; but of painted vases there is every variety— from the 
earliest, quaintest efforts, through every grade of excellence, to 
the highest triumphs of Hellenic ceramographic ait. 0 tu 
early, so-called Doric, pottery, little is found at Vulci; nor «f 
the Perfect style, which is predominant at Nola, is there so great 
an abundance here ; the great mass oi Vuleian vases lemg u 
the Attic style-of that severe and archaic design, winch is always 
connected with black figures on a yellow grount . it >es 


G For an account of tho articles in tills 
tomb, see Bull. Inst. 1839, pp. 71—78 
— Urlichs ; Micali, Mon. Ined. pp. 37—71, 
tav. IV.— VIII. ; Ann. Inst. 1843, p. 350, 
Hull. Inst. 1844, p. 105.— Braun. 


7 \ comparison of tlie pottery found at 
Vain and Tarquinii is greatly in favour of 
the former. The subjoined table shows 
the comparative per centage of each de- 
scription of vases. 
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vases of Yulci, in the chaste simplicity of their style, closely, 
resemble those of Nola and Sicily ; yet there are characteristic 
shades of difference in form and design, which can be detected 
by a practised eye. On this site, more than on any other in 
Etruria, have been found those singular vases painted with eyes, 
so common also in Sicily, the meaning of which continues to 
perplex antiquaries. Specimens of them are given in the annexed 
woodcut, and in that at the head of the following chapter — the 



KYLIX, OR DRINK IN HOW!., PROM \LLlI. 


former, a hjlix, or drinking bowl, in the possession of the 
Marquis of Noithampton ; the latter, a scene copied from an 
amphora in the British Museum. 

I cannot here enter into further details of the vases of Yulci ; 
for a description of them would be almost identical with that of 
the painted pottery of Etruria. It would not be too much to assert 
that nine-tenths of the painted vases, that have been brought 
to light in Etruria, are from this site. The extraordinary 
multitude of these vases, bearing Greek subjects, of Greek design, 
and with Greek inscriptions — the names of the potter and painter 



Tar- 

quinii 

Yulci. 

Tainted vases, with figures, ) 
(i.c . , the two best classes) ( 
Tainted vases, with animals, J 

4 

18 

i:> 

in 

[if., the Egyptian style) \ 

Tainted vases, with mere ) 

20 

r, 

ornaments . . . ( 


Tlain, uneoloured ware 

.. 10 

o 

Black ware, with reliefs. 

1 

4 

Ditto, varnished 

. 5 

- 

Ditto, unvarnished 

. 44 

31 


100 

100 


Tho average produce of excavations on this 

•t... : :.i a., l, a: a_.. at 


:it Tarquinii. At Vulci virgin-tombs arel<> 
the lost as 1 to 00. In cigltf months ot 
excavation, Fossati found but three intact, 
containing painted vases, though more than 
twenty intact with ordinary black ware. 
Ann. Inst. 182!), p. 128. 

(icrhnrd considered the painted vases of 
Vnlei to belong to a period not earlier than 
the 74th Olympiad (484 B.C.), nor later 
4<han the 124th (284 n.c.), or between the 
tVrd and fifth centuries of Borne an 
opinion founded on the forms of the vases, 
4 ho subjects represented, and on palwo' 
graphic * evidences. Bull. Inst. 1831, P* 
187. But tho Doric vases are certainly 

■jsnMMifl — 
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■being also recorded as Greeks — has suggested the idea that Yulci 
* must have been a Greek colony," or that a portion of its inhabi- 
tants were of that nation, living in a state of isopolitv with the 
Etruscans.* But- these views are opposed by the fart that nothing 
found on this site, except the painted vases, is Greek ; the tombs 
md all their other contents arc unequivocally Etruscan. On this 
site it is that the very few vases, bearing Etruscan inscriptions 
and subjects, have been found. The Inter at the head of this 
'■hunter, which bears the strange scene that forms the frontis- 
piece to* the second volume, is a notable specimen of this class of 

VIlSPSi^ ® 

"vithon'di thousands on thousands of painted vases have been 
vedeemedfrom oblivion, this cemetery still yields a richer harvest 
)kn auv other in Etruria. No site has been so well worked by 
tbe excavator — none has so well repaid him; yet it seems far 
from elhaustej}. Nor is it rich in vases alone. Bron/.es ol 
various descriptions, mirrors with bcantifnl designs vessels 
tripods,* candeMm, weapons-are proportionately abundant. and 
maintain the same relative excellence to the pottery. Hut. 
exquisite data, or casket, with a relief ol a combat between Glees 
,,d Vmazons now in tlic Gregorian Museum, and which juhls 
f inv () f those nire relics oi ancient taste siiiA 

S lass -' . n tW no cemetery in Etruria has yielded 

To this we may add that no ceue j . llwn that of 

more beautiful examples o sta nmy 5 occurrence in 

Yulci, though such works oi art a,e ot 


« (icrhanl, Ann. Inst. Mtt, W 1»«. 

Ki7. He Kubse<iuently »BulL I«3t. . ' 
t il>. 7 fi, 78) rejected tins hypothecs » 
favour of that of an isopolity of Greets and 
Etruscans. Welcker (cited in Ann. lnbt. 
1834, pp. 43, 285) thinks this colony was 
one of potters, living as a separate heu y oj 
ages, preserving their peculiarities f 
lcligion and rites. 

9 Ann. Inst. 1834, p. 45. • 

1 The fullest account of the ^ vases ot 
Vulci will bo found In Gerhortlu^ 


,Uso»oa.lm.ral>lol^‘^^'’ n r"' 
Am., lust, lsii, i*i>- 
„f Mullet, lloockli, r-fc - 
on various i«rinbt conuctol v « tins 
?” . .11 ;l | S 0 Iks found in Hull. Inst. I s ; 5 -. 

Vi lot lint every wu It on ancient 

*’ tint ha’ W"** 1,10 *** 

° £ iFor'noti<r« of U.o lwautifi.H|«l«' “ 

%£*#*«* 
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•Etruscan tombs, save in the shape of portrait-busts, modelled 
from the life. 

Among the choice and bizarre objects in this material, and a 
hybrid between sculpture and pottery, is a beautiful <vn<whor or 
wine-jug, from tlie tombs of Vulci, now in the British Museum 
The body is in the shape of a female head, probably representing 
l>allas Athene, highly decorated, and wearing a beimet, the crest 
of which forms the spout of the vase. The pot has a double 
handle, the lower one for pouring, the upper lor carrying. 
“The helmet,” says Mr. Newton, “is ornamented on eacli side 
with a seated’ female figure in relief, and in front with a female 
head issuing from leaves ; over the forehead is a row of rosettes ;* 
the earrings are in the form of winged female figures, sur- 
mounted by rosettes ; the necklace is formed of pendants ; the 
whole lijs been coloured, and the earrings gilt. The design of 
this vase is bold and original, the modelling excellent, and much 
taste is shewn in the application of the ornaments. It is further 
interesting from the correspondence in form of the jewels with 
those found in Etruscan tombs of the Macedonian period.” 
Such graceful freaks as this are rare in Etruscan pottery, though 
not unfrequent in that of Magna Gnecia, from which this is 
distinguished l>y its air of superior solidity. An illustration of 
this fantastic jug is given in the woodcut opposite, though no 
engraving, it has been truly said, can convey the polychromic 
charm which belongs to the original . 3 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXIX. 

Noth. — Tiie Cam can am Painted Torn at Vvlci. See p. 41*. 

This tomb, when opened, was in a very dilapidated condition * 111,11 
the surface of the wall had fallen, and the external mr Wy ^ 
remainder. Campanari, who discovered the tomb, made an a P 
the fast perishing painting from the damp, crumbling _>va s , > >• 
commencement of the process, the stucco, rottr< >v ie nun ‘ . 

centuries, gave way, and the painting M m ^ 
previously, liowcver, ted a copy ma.lc <>£ «*, ' . , , M(in . l„„l. 



sources I obtain tlie following dcsciiption, 
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On the outer wall of the tomb, on one side of the door, stood the figure off 
Charun, or, ns the inscription attached styles him, “ Ciiauu with hideous 
visage, leaning on his mallet. Within, on the opposite wall, sat, on an 
elegant curulc chair or throne, a king arrayed in Tyrian purple, with crown 
on his head, and long sceptre in his hand, tipt by a lotus-tlower. Before him 
stood his queen, in long chiton , mantle, and veil. This pair, in all probability 
represented the king and queen of the Shades, Hades and Persephone, or, ii S 
the Etruscans called them, “ Aite ” and “ Phcrsipnei.” Behind the throne stood 
three draped male figures, whose venerable aspect seemed to mark them as 
the judges of the dead — Minos, Sineus, and llhadamanthus. On cither hand 
was a procession of figures, of both sexes, going towards the throne, supposed 
to he souls proceeding to judgment ; though there was nothing in dress, 
appearance, or attributes, to mark them as of the lower world. The gioup 
f on each side the throne was very similar ; in fact it has been considered the 
same family — in one case going to judgment, in the other entering the abodes 
of the blessed. 'Hie figures were as large aR life, except Charun, who was 
but half the size. 

The style of art was more advanced than in any of the tombs of Tnrquinii, 
not even excepting those of the Cardinal and Typlion. The painflngs were 
(piite Bom an in character, and could hardly be earlier than the frescoes of 
Pompeii, which they resembled in freedom of design, truth and nature of the 
attitudes, and mastery over those difliculties which in every land attend the 
early stages of art. Yet the Charun who stood sentinel over this tomb was 
in a very different and more archaic style. lie may have been painted at 
the first formation of this sepulchre, and the other figures added in the days 
of Koman domination, or the arehaieism of his figure may be a conventionality 
of a later age. Another feature of late date was a massive column of peperiw, 
supporting the ceiling, with a remarkable capital of the composite order, 
having heads, male and female, between the volutes. Cainpannri removed this 
to Toscanella, where it is still to be seen in his garden. See the woodcut 
at page 481. 

This sepulchre seems to represent the lower world, — Charun mounts guaul 
at the entrance, the King of Hades sits on his throne within ; but the absence 
of Furies, ns well as of Genii and Jimmies, essentially distinguishes this from 
the infernal scenes in the Tompey and Cardinal tombs of Tarquinii, as well 
as from those, to which in other respects it bears more affinity, in the 
Grotta dell’ Oreo in the same necropolis, and in the Toiuba Golini at 
Orvieto. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

C.VNINO AND MUSIGNANO. 

* Magni stat nominis rnnla-a.— L ucan. 

Quicquul »a1» tcini est in apricmn pro fo rot iotas.— lion it. 

Three or four clays may be pleasantly spent at Vulci, in ex- 
ploring the neighbourhood and watching the progress of the 
excavations ; returning every evening to Montalto, to secure the 
two greatest by-road luxuries in Italy— a decent dinner and a 
flealess bed. Let no one conceive that he may pernoctate at 
the Ponte della Badia with impunity. My fellow-traveller, on a 
previous visit to Vulci, had been induced to take up his quarters 
for the night in the guard-room of the castle, where the soldiers 
did their best to accommodate him ; hut he was presently attacked 
in his camp by legions of sharp-shooters, sure of aim and swift of 
f,»ot-who compelled him, sighing for the skin of Achilles to beat 
a precipitate retreat and take up a position m the court-yaul I of 
the castle— tub Jove friijulo-iot the rest of the lug i . > 

nearest testing-places are Montalto and Canmo hoth m * 
eight miles distant, and as in the latter village the t 
find only a hospitium miserable, with but shg 1 1 ‘ 
the said annoyances, his better plan is to drive hackmghtl) to 
Montalto, and comparative comfort. 

Let the traveller also provide himself a ^““‘ring 
viands as he may, for the ^nonce ^ ^ otherwise 

these day-long excursions. " ot J ‘ tite be it remembered, 

procure for love or money ; an& a kefe PP uicturesnue, in 

» .i ot «*■» r » 

common with their brethren in quest of ignoblei 
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what relish, when the hour of twelve arrived, were we wont to • 
throw our portfolios aside, and* reclining in Etruscan fashion on 
our elbows, fall to our humble banquet of hard-boiled eggs, cold 
chicken, or cutlets, basking all the while “in the blue noon 
divine ! ” and we would pledge one another in draughts from the 
Fiora, with as much gusto as ever Etruscan prince or Lucuino 
emptied his patera of choice Graviscan or Cieritan, or as luxurious 
Roman quaffed 

“ His wines of Setia, Cajcs, and Falerne, 

Chios or Crete.” 
c 

Among the videiula of this neighbourhood, Musignano, the 
villa of the late Prince of Canino, and afterwards the residence 
of his widow, claimed a visit. Our road thither from Vulci lav 
across the plain, a treeless expanse of pasture or corn-lgnd, till 
we approached the hills at whose foot lay the vidla, embosomed 
in dense groves. These hills, called Monti di Canino, ris# nearly 
1500 feet above the sea, an isolated limestone mass in the midst 
of the volcanic plain — an inferior and tamer Soractc. As it was 
late in the day we passed the villa, and .continued to Canino two 
or three miles further. This village, which gives its name to the 
principality, is of considerable size, the abode chiefly of those 
employed in the iron-foundries in the neighbourhood. It is built, 
on the verge of a ravine, bearing in its cliffs traces of tombs, 
which mark the site of an Etruscan town, whose name has long 
been forgotten. The only accommodation for tlie traveller is a. 
miserable “Locanda,” the resort of carriers and iron-smelters, 
where, in the midst of a thousand discomforts, we were fain to 
pass the night. 1 In Jlie morning we drove back to Musignano. 

The villa is a very plain building, with no pretensions to exter- 
nal magnificence. It was originally an abbey, giving its name— 
La Baclia — to the famous bridge, and it retains a gloomy*monastic 
air. Were it in England, it might pass for a mad-house. The 
ponderous gateway was flanked by Etruscan lions and griffons in 
stone, and in the quadrangle within were several similar objects 
of Antiquity — relics from the Cucumella. Signore Valentini, the 
son-in-law of the Princess, received us courteously, and showed 

♦ 

1 By leaving Montalto early in tho day, him, on alighting at Musignano, send hi 14 
the traveller will have ample time to visit Vehicle on to Canino to bait the Jiotscs, and 
Musignano, and return the same night, or ho can follow on foot at hia leisure. It & 
to push on to Toscanella — the next site of a pleasant walk through the grounds. 
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•us what vases and other relics her cabinet at that time contained. 
Few of the treasures of this unrivalled mine of Etruscan wealth 
were retained on the spot. Hie finest vases, as soon as dis- 
covered, were bought by the Pope for the Gregorian Museum, 
or found their way into foreign museums ; and the richest and 
rarest articles of gold and jewelry met with ready purchasers in 
the Cavaliere Campana, and a few other kindred collectors of 
antique treasures. 

The few vases in the Princess s cabinet were such as could not 
find a ready sale on account of their imperfect state. Most of 
this pottery had been found in fragments, and had been cemented 
together by an artist in the pay of the Princess. Articles thus " 
restored arc not materially lessened in value, if the paintings 
themselves be not injured ; and even when these are imperfect, 
if the part deficient be not so large as to destroy the whole 
beauty and meaning of the subject; or if it be such as maybe 
•easily restored by a skilful pencil, the vase will not be greatly 
depreciated. Articles in a very imperfect state will sometimes 
fetch enormous prices. So skilful are some of those restorers, 
that they will make imperfect vases pass for perfect, so as almost 
to deceive the best judges. 

Several of these vases had the mysterious eyes painted on 
them, which are so often found on the pottery of Vulci ; and a 
curious specimen of which is given in the woodcut at the head^ ol 
this chapter, copied from an amphora in the British Museum . 2 3 

The bronze articles in the cabinet, though not numerous, weie 
in excellent preservation, and some of great beauty ; indeed the 
bronzes of Vulci are inferior to none in elegance of form, and in 
the design and execution of their adornments. 

But the most interesting feature of this mansion was its gallery 
of family portraits. There was Lucien himsell at lull length, the 
original 'of the well-known prints— his lady— and their handsome 
children, in family groups. There was the great Corsican m 
various periods of his career — the venerable Mai ame ;ctizia, 


2 This scene is remarkable, inasmuch as 
the eyes are made to represent the winged 
bodies of monsters, conventionally called 
Sirens, though here of both sexes. »SuJli 
Sirens are commonly supposed to be An- 
blems of souls ; but Micali ( Ant Pop. It^l. 
III. p. 129) considers them in this instance 
to represent Bacchus and Libera, or the 

great infernal deities. Between them 
stands Anollo nlavinc the lyre, w ith the 


hind at his feet; anil behind them aro 
Diana with hei how, ami Mercury villi his 
petasus, mduccux and tahirui. Un the 
other side of the amphora, the pair of 
human-headed, ej e-bodied birds is icpeated, 
but between them is the favouiitc subject 
of Pcleus and Thetis (see Micali, op. oit. 
tav. LXXX1V.). For further remarks on 
the eyed vases, see the Appendix, Note 1. 
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whose remains lie at Corneto — her brother, the Cardinal — the* 
beautiful Pauline — and all, or nearly all, the members of this 
renowned family. In 1854 the villa passed into the hands of 
Prince Torlonia, and it has now lost its attractions. 

The grounds attached to the villa are laid out in the English 
style ; and the park-like scenery tempts the traveller to linger. 
Here, among the scattered sarcophagi, whose recumbent figure's 
accord with the repose of the scenery, was one which arrested 
our attention. It bore a female figure, as large as life, rudely but 
boldly executed, not reclining as usual on her elbow, but stretched 
,on her back, like the effigies on medieval monuments. The bas- 
relief below displayed one of those scenes of domestic bereave- 
ment, so frequently and touchingly represented on the Etruscan 
urns of Volterra and Chiusi. Two winged genii, ministers of 
death, whose office was betokened by the snakes twisted round 
their arms, have seized upon a young girl — the* same probably 
whose effigy reclines on the lid — and are about to lead her away, 
when a majestic figure, her father it must be, inteqioses, and with 
outstretched hands seems imploring them to release her ; while her 
mother, with younger children in her arms and at her side, looks 
on in motionless woe. On one side of this group, but in a sepa- 
rate compartment, stood a winged Charun, resting on his oar, as 
if awaiting the arrival of the soul : and at the other side stood a 
similar figure with hammer uplifted, ready to strike the fatal 
blow. 3 

Two large sarcophagi of nenfro with male figures on the lids, 
and Etruscan inscriptions showing them to have belonged to the 
family of “ Tute,” are from the excavations made by Prince 
Torlonia. The relief on one displays the deceased in magisterial 
attire, standing in a biya, preceded by two lictors with fasces, and 
followed by two (qqxiritorcs or servants, one bearing a large 
writing-tablet. The procession is moving to the mu^lc of two 
trumpeters. The subject, as well as the style of art, betrays the 
period of Roman domination. 4 

Two other sarcophagi of singular interest were also formerly 
at Musignano, and may still perhaps be seen at the Villa. They 

are described in the Appendix to this Chapter. 

v 

3 Micali has described and illustrated 3t5.— Braun. I have reason to believe 
this sarcophagus. Mon. Ined. p. 303, ^av. that it has been removed from Musignano. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXX. 

Note L— -Eyes on the 1»a inti i> V \m'n. Sec p. 469. 

Tiie moaning of these eyes on the painted v.iscshus not been salisfariorily 
determined. They are geuertdly tenned “ mystic,” and I lay an* at least 
mysterious. They are found not only on vases of undoubted Dink origin, 
as on those of Nolft, Sicily, and Adiia, hut aiealso often wi .itched on the l>i.« L 
relieved ware of Cliiusi and Snitcnim, which lias ever) cwdcncc of apmcl) 
Etruscan character. It has he( n thought that they have ;i 1», urine iinpm t - ■ 
an opinion which iinds support in the Jigiucs 01 huhjeds with winch tiny an* 
often connected ; such as vine or ivy blanches— hunches of gi.ipca— the •»od l 
of wine himself standing, goblet in hand, between the c\ts, or Ins bead .done 
in that position— Satyrs and Mienadss dancing— Siletms on his ass- -lioigmis 
heads which are symbols of the infernal Bacchus —nr subjects beming ief«i- 
enco to some one or other of the atti ilmtes or to the vai ied charactei of this ^mat 
divinity «f the ancients. They have been found also in the from of panthers’ 
heads. The ISacctdc nature of the scene in the wood* at at page 467, and th ‘ 
relation <jf Henuw, Apollo, and Artemis to Dionysus, are set loilii by Mieali 
f \nt Pop Ital., III. p. 129). Rut the subject is sometimes such as cannot, 
easily be interpreted as Bacchic— waniois, ivp.esciit.-d HingU or in combat, 
Oil horseback or in chariots — the deeds of lleieuls, or other ‘Greek myths 
chiimms — Pcgasi — athletes exercising — Fnues, or other w%cd duties, as 
shown in the woodcut at p. 402. 

There is some plausibility in th- opinion Hint those ejin w d “ n,w 
against the evil eye, in which the ancients believed as strongly as the modem 

southrons of Europe. 

Ncscio quia tcncros oculus mild faacinat agnns.-Yivg. Bm\ III. 103. 

We know that the Uorgouion was supposed to ba\e the power of averting 
evil (Lucian! Philopatris, p. 11 '20, ed. Bom, lei.), and these eyes may W 
of Gorgons, for they me evidently ^ 

- — ■- “• 

m £tSz£fr& w-y tr t 

accounted for hy tho rcsemblmui mu u • originating in tho 

presence of eyes on the hows oi ancicii ' ch ^. ‘‘ 'A ( .' m . a .sMiry to the pilot, 
fancied analogy with fish, or to intimate «L j^^m-h as nty* 

is well known. 'Hie names of sevti. ■ # , , all . eommon to 

aKtifa, KavOapos, KvpP> h KimiWov, . that eyes ate most 

them with boats; audit is on vasesot this ^ fa ^ 

frequently painted. This analogy he ' . to Spain in a goblet 

finned by the fables of HcrcuW ««™* « * ,Um.Y.'21)- 

(ApoUod. II. p. 100, ed. 1599 ; AtHen. XL 3d, ->J , 
the prototype of St. Kaymund. % • 
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Note II. — Singular Sarcophagi. See p. 470. 

There two sarcophagi were found at Vulei, in the winter of 1845-46, and 
thence transported to Musignano. They «'u*e about seven feet in length. 
One is of a material unusual in this part of Etruria — a semi-transparent 
. marble, often ‘mistaken for alabaster, which Canina pronounces to come from 
the Circaean promontory It bears on its lid not a single figure as usual, but 
a wedded pair, clasped in each other’s arms — 

gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti— 

lying half-draped in that loving posture, described in the Canticles — u Ilis 
left hand is under my head, and his right hand doth embrace me.” Satisfac- 
tory, doubtless, to their Manes was this petrification of their conjugal fond- 
ness, but posterity could have taken it for granted — cib iutende bene . This 
unusual attitude seems to hint at some tragieal event that cut down both at 
one stroke. The relief below represents, as if for contrast, a combat between 
Greeks and Amazons; and at the ends of the monument are ljpns and 
griffons devouring cattle. i 

The other sarcophagus is of peperino , and hears a similar pair on its lid. 
Its relief is in a superior style of art. It evidently represents ft nuptial 
scene, for in the centre stands a female figure, embracing a youth. Other 
figures stand on either side. Behind the bride is a youthful slave who 
holds a large umbrella over her head ; then another woman bearing a hydrin 
on her head, and a pruchom in her hand ; a thiid with a large fan (pun's — 
fia helium), exactly like the Indian fans of the present day ; and a fourth 
with lyre and plectrum. Behind the youth stands a man with a folding-stool 
(o KkaHias — pUcatilis ) ; another with a Hunts or augur’s wand ; a third with a 
large circular curved trumpet ; and a female flute-player with double-pipes 
and a chaplet, or it may he a rapist runt , in her hand. At one end of the 
monument a fond couple arc sitting in a hi<ja under a large umbrella, and 
in the act of embracing, which suggests, even mine strongly than' the recum- 
bent figures on the lid, that the deceased pair were cut off at once ; for the 
chariot indicates the passage to the otlur world, while the fatal event is also 
symbolised by a winged Fate er Finy -with snakes round her arms, who 
accompanies the bitja. At the other end a man of magisterial dignity is 
in the act of mounting a hign, accompanied by his apparitor with wand and 
lituu8. At each end of the lid are three female heads, set in flowers. 

These monuments are described in Bull. Inst. 1846, p. 86 ;* critically 
examined by Dr. Braun, Ann. Tust. 18G5, pp. 244-252 ; and illustrated in 
Mon. Jned. Inst. VIII. tav. 18-20. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

■ 

TOSCANETJjA— 27WAA/A. 

Yeilerao Tnscancla tanto anticlm 
Quanto aleun ultra de questo juosp. 

‘ FAOCIO DKliLI UbKRTI. 


About nine or ten miles to the east of Canino lies Toscanella, 
an Etruscan site of considerable interest, which may he reached 
in a carriage, either from Viterbo, Corneto, or Canino. 1 his 
part of the great plain is diversified by oak-woods, which afford a 
pleasing contrast to the naked sweeps nearer tne sea and the 
Ciminian Mount. Toscanella, A\ith its many lofty towers, is the 
most conspicuous object in the thinly-peopled plain, and ma\ be 
descried from a great distance. Yet it stands on no eminence, 
but on the very level of the plain, nearly surrounded by profound 
ravines. It is a mean, dirty town ; and its interest lies in its 
picturesque situation, its Etruscan remains, and its churches, 
which are choice specimens of the Lombard style. Hue am 
there in the streets is a rich fragment of mediteval architecture. 
The walls of the town are of, the same period ; no traces o the 
ancient fortifications remain, ^except on the adjoining wig 1 o 

San Pietro. . 7 

In such a by-road town as this, it were folly to expec a pirn 
inn. On my first visit to Toscanella, I procured tolerable acco 
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modation in the house of a butcher, and afterwards in a little inn • 
kept by Filippo Pandolfini, who served me with a clean bed and a 
decent .meal. At that time Toscanella had interest as the 
residence of the brothers Campanari, whose names are known 
throughout Europe, wherever a love of Etruscan antiquities lias 
penetrated. The two brothers whom I knew are no more, but I 
recall with respect and gratitude the many pleasurable and profit- 
able hours I have spent in their society, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying a word in tribute to their memory. 

Carlo Campanari, the eldest, was well known in England by 
Jiis collection of Etruscan antiquities which he exhibited m Lon- 
don some forty years since, and great part of which was eventually 
purchased by the British Museum. For many years he was the 
active director of excavations, which he commenced ' in conjunc- 
tion with his father, Signor Vicenzo, also an ardent labourer in 
Etruscan fields, and greatly has the world benefited by his 
patient and persevering labours, and by the light they have Jlirown 
on the history, customs, and the inner life of the Etruscans. To 
him am I indebted for much courtesy and kindness, and for his 
readiness at all times to impart the results of his long experience. 
Secomliano Campanari did not take so active a part in excava- 
tions as his elder brother, but devoted his attention to a critical 
examination of Etruscan monuments ; and many valuable papers 
has he published, principally in the records of the Arclneological 
Institute. Domenico, the youngest brother, at the period re- 
ferred to resided in London, where he acted as the agent for the 
Institute in England, as well as for the sale of the articles trans- 
mitted by his brothers. Thus, in this fraternal triumvirate, the 
old adage was verified : 

Tre fratelli— 

Tre castelli. 

Besides their society, which rendered Toscanella at that period 
a place of much interest to the antiquary, these gentlemen had 
many things rich and rare, the produce of their scavi, to offer to 
the traveller’s notice. Their house was a museum of Etruscan 
antiquities. In the vestibule were stone sarcophagi with figures 
reclining on the lids ; and sundry bas-reliefs in terra-cotta were 
embedded in the walls. Their garden was a most singular place. 
You seemed transported to some scene of Arabian romance, where 
the people were all turned to stone, or lay spell-bound, awaiting 
the touch of a magician’s wand to restore them to life and activity. 
AJL-xmmd^ibflw under .cJ 'ISA* eiu 1 lowei 1 ? n j? shade of 
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• trellised vines, beneath the drooping boughs of the weepin* 
willow, the rosy bloom of the oleander, or the golden fruit of the 
orange and citron, lay Lucumones of aristocratic dionity-portlv 
matrons, bedecked with jewels-stout youths, and Jugful 
maidens reclnnng on the lids of their coflins, or rather on their 
festive couches meeting with fixed stare the astonishment of the 
stranger, yet with a distinct individuality of feature and expres- 
sion, and so life-like withal, that, “iike Pygmalion's statue 
waking, each seemed to be on the point of warming into 
existence. Lions, sphinxes, and chiinirms dire, in stone" stood 
among them, as guardians of the place ; and many a, figure vf 
quaint character and petrified life, looked down on Von frrnn the * 
vine-shaded terraces, high above the walls of the garden. 

In the garden wall was a doorway of Etruscan form and 
moulding, surmounted by a cornice bearing the formula “Ec.isi:- 
THiNEKTi ” in Etruscan characters— all taken from a real tomb. 
The door opened into what seemed ail Etruscan sepulclm*, but 
was really a cavern formed in imitation of the said tomb, and 
filled with the identical sarcophagi and other articles found 
therein, and arranged pretty nearly as they were discovered. It 
was a spacious vaulted chamber, and contained ten sarcophagi — 
a family group— each individual reclining in eiligy on his <n\n 
coffin. It was a banqueting hall of the dead ; for there they lay 
in festive attitude and attire, yet in silence and gloom, each with 
a goblet in his hand, from which lie seemed to he pledging his 
fellows. This solemn carousal, this mockery of mirth, reminded 
me of that wild blood-curdling song of Procter’s — 

“ King Death was a rare old fellow— 

He sat where no sun could shine ; 

And he lifted his hand so yellow. 

And poured out his coal-black w ine ! 

, Hurrah ' hurrah ! 

Hurrah for the coal-black wine 1 ” 

In truth, he must have been of stern or stolid stall uliose fane) 
was not stirred at the sight of this frozen banquet. 

The figures on Etruscan sarcophagi and urns are, with very 
few exceptions, represented # as at a banquet- geneiall) witi 
patera in hand, but the womyn have sometimes an tg^> 01 piece 
of fruit instead, as on the waUs of the painted tombs , some mies 
tablets ; or a fan of leaf-like form, like our own Indian Ians ; <> 
it may be a mirror, which with their rich attiie aiu c ecoia ■ 
betrays tlie rulincumssion strong in death. In a 1118 auce& 
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have seen a bird in the fair one’s hand — passer, delicue puellce — # 
and more rarely a drinking- cup, which, when we call to mind the 
character the Greeks have given them, we might expect to find 
of more frequent occurrence . 1 The men are generally only lialf- 
draped, and have torques about their necks. — 

Flexilis obtorti per collum it circulus auri— 

or wear the long breast-garlands worked round with wool, which 
were worn by Greeks and Homans . 3 The ladies have sometimes 
torques, sometimes necklaces, long ear-rings of singular form, and 
bracelets, and both sexes have often many rings on their fingers 
— censu ophno dvjxtos oncrando — a custom which Rome it is said, 
derived from Etruria . 3 The Etruscans, indeed, seem to have had 
an oriental passion for jewelry — a passion which was shared by 
the Romans , 4 and has been transmitted to their modem represen- 


1 Thcopompus (ap. Athen. XII. 14) de- 
scribes the fair Etruscans as “terrible 
women to drink, pledging any man who 
happens to be present,” and lie adds, as if 
to qualify liis censure, “ and they havo very 
beautiful faces.” 

3 Called uwoOvjudScs. Athen. XV. 16. 

3 Floras (I. 5). Livy (I. 11), and 
Dionysius (II. p. 105) ascribe .the use of 
rings in very early times to the Sabines. 
Pliny, however, asserts that the custom of 
wearing rings was derived from the Greeks, 
lie adds, that none of the statues of the 
early kings, save those of Xurna and S. 
Tullius, were represented with them, not 
even those of the Tarquins (XXX11I. 4, 0). 
at which lie gicatly marvels. It is probable 
that the custom was introduced into either 
Greece or Etruria from the East. We learn 
from these sepulclmil statues that rings 
were usually worn by the Etruscans, as by 
the Gieeks and Romans, on the fouith 
ringer of the left hand (A, Gell. X. 10 ; 
Macrob. Saturn. VII. 13 ; Isidor. Orig. 
XIX. 32) ; tho reason of which is said to 
be, that the Egyptians had discovered by 
dissection, that a certain nerve— Isidoie 
says a vein— led from that finger to the 
heart ; and that digit was singled out for 
distinction accordingly. Ateius Capito (pp. 
Macrob. loc. cit.) gives a more plausible 
reason. 

4 In early times tho Romans emulated 


signets. It was long ere the •senators 
circled their fingers with gold. Iron was 
emphatically the metal of the stein Romans 
of old, an l it was a Bense of the degeneracy 
induced by luxuiy that made Pliny (loc. 
uit.) exclaim His was the greatest 
crime in life, who first anayed his fingers 
in gold.” Even Marius in his triumph 
o\er Jugurtha though an Etiuscan crown 
of gold was held over his head from behind, 
woro a ring of mere iion ; and a similar 
nog, as Pliny remarks, was probably on 
the liand of the conqueror, and of the sla\e 
who held the crown. At liist it was dis- 
graceful for a man to w’car moie than one 
ring, and women woie none, except what a 
virgin recei\cd from her betiothed, and she 
might wear two gold ones. (Isid. Orig. loc. 
cit. ) Rut, in after times, with the excess 
of luxury, the Romans used Hot only to 
w r ear a ring on eVery finger (Mart. V. epig. 
6, 5), but many on each joint (Mart V. 
epig. 11) ; and to cover their hands with 
them, so that Quintilian (XL 3) was obliged 
to caution would-be orators on this subject. 
Martial (XI. epig. 59) speaks of a man who 
wore six on eveiy finger I and recommends 
another, who had one of a monstrous size, 
to ' vear it on his leg instead of his hand 
{^1. epig. 37). To such extravagant effe- 
minacy was this habit carried, that even 
slaves, like Crispinus, had a different set 
of rings for summer and for winter, those 
for the .latter season being too heavy for hot 
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tatives, as a Sunday’s walk on the Cor^n win .1. , ,. 

and the sarcophagi beneath thorn are often hewn 'to in.it, to 
couches rims, as in. the pa.nted tombs, they are represented in 
the he,ght of social enjoyment, to symbolise the bliss on which- 
their spirits had entered;* or, it may be. to describe their actual 
pursuits in another world ; and these effigies m , lv j nw „ t . fol . tIl n „ t 

the men but their manes, at the revels in which they were belieuMi 
to indulge. 

Pallida lmtatur regio, gentesquo sepultu 
Luxuriant, opulisquc vacant genial ibus umbra). 

Grata coronati poragunl convivia Planes « 


These figures are of nenfra, coarsely executed, yet hold and 
full of diameter, and are manifestly portraits. The flesh of the 
men was originally painted a deep red— the line of beatification 
their drapery purple, blue, yellow, or white, and their ornaments 
yellow to represent gold ; even the differences of complexion were 
marked, some having eyes of cerulean line, and others, like 
Horace’s Lyons, 

--nigris oculis nigroquo 
Orine dccori. 


This varied colouring was completely preserved at the time of 
their discovery, but was exchanged, in those which lay in the 
garden, for an uniform weather-staining of green . 7 

The principal figure in the tomb was the patriarch of his race, 
whose name was set forth as “ viriXANAS vkltjiuu visi/nnmrs 
AViiiS lxv.” which would be Latinised by “ Vibeiina Voltur Vol- 
turius (Yeturius ?), vixit aiinos lxv.” 8 Then there was a matron, 
some twenty years younger, probably his wife, with features 
worthy of a Cornelia ; and various juniors of the family, among 
them a foppish youth of twenty, with twisted torque about his neck, 


weather. Juven. Pat. I. *2S 

Vcntilet sestivum digitis siulantibus 
auruni, 

Ncc suflferre queat majoris ponder, i 
gemmae. 

Well might Juvenal add— 

Difficile est satiram noil son bore. » 

6 This was probably the conventional 
m °de of expressing apotheosis. Tl^, 
Horace (Od. II T. 3, 11) represents Augustus, 
though living, as a demigod, reclining with 
Dollux and Hercules : — 


()nos inter Augustus rceuinbcns 
Puipurco bibit ore ncctu. 

c Claud ion. Rapt, Proscrp. III. 32»»- 

7 JJull. Inst. 1839, p. 21. One liguro is 
said to have been painted black, and to 
have had negro’s features. 

8 This repetition of the name with an 
addition is not unique. It is fouud also on 
ail urn at Perugia— “Ls Vaina \.unsM 
Meial.” Yerinigl Sepolcrn de’ Vulunni, 
p. 52. So occasionally m Roman names - 
L. Scxtins Soxtuius (Quintus (Juinclius 
Oineinnatus. 
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his hair bound with a fillet, and the effects of early indulgence •' 
visible in his bloated frame ; his sister, a pretty girl of fourteen, 
and another sweet damsel with Grecian features. Verily, if these 
be faithful portraits, Italian beauty lias not improved in the last 
three or four-and-twenty centuries ; and the Etruscan fair pos- 
sessed other charms than those exerted by Tanaquil and Begoe. 9 

The walls of the tomb were hung with vases, jugs, goblets, of 
bronze as well as earthenware, while tall amphora, and full- 
bellied jars of unglazed clay, with a rabble rout of pots and pans, 
and sundry bronze candelabra , strigils, flesh-hooks — lay about in 
glorious confusion. 

In the centre of the chamber was a lidless sarcophagus, with a 
relief of a human sacrifice — a subject rarely met with on Etruscan 
monuments, except as illustrating the myth of Iphigenia. 

I was surprised to hear that the greater part of these sarcophagi 
came from a single tomb. It was opened in 1839, iivi spot called 11 
Calcarello, and contained no less than twenty-seven of these large 
coffins ; those of the women forming a circle in the centre, and 
those of their lords arranged in a larger circuit around. The 
ceiling of the tomb had fallen in, though supported by three 
columns, which wore not able to uphold the weight of a superin- 
cumbent pavement of large rectangular blocks. On this pavement 
lay a flat circular stone, like a solid wheel or thin millstone, with 
an Etruscan inscription round its edge, showing it to be the 
cijqms, or tomb-stone to the sepulchre. 1 

One of these nenfro sarcophagi was among the finest I have 


9 The beauty of the Etruscan women is 
attested by Theopompus (up. Athen. XII. 
«c. 14). Begoe was an Etruscan nymph, 
who wrote on the Ars Fulguritamm, or art 
of divination from things struck by light, 
ning, and her books were preserved at 
Rome, in the Temple of Apollo (Scrv. ad 
JEn. VI. 72). Lactantins (ad Stat. Theb. 
IV. 510) speaks of an Etruscan nymph, 
who performed such feats as would have 
made Sullivan the Whisperer stare with 
astonishment. She whispered the dread 
name of God into the ear of a bull, and he 
fell dead at her feet. This nymph Miillcr 
(Etrusk. III. 4, 2) thinks was no other 
than Begoe. Gerhard (Gottheiten der 
EtruBkcr, p. 44) suggests the same. Tan K- 
quit's powers of divination are well known. 
Liv. I. 34; Arnob. adv. Nat. V. 18; 


zone, with its amulet properties, is men- 
tioned by Fcstus, r. Fried ia. 

1 See the woodcut atp. 481. Thisdisk- 
liko cippus , which Canina takes for an 
Etrusco-Doric capital, calls to mind the stone 
laid on the tumulus of Fhocus* in JEgma, 
with which Feleus, according to the legend, 
using it as a discus, struck Fhocus and 
slew him. Fausan. II. 29, 9. 

The inscription on this cippus is Eca. 
Svtfu. Larthial. Tar . . . . s Sacniv. 
The fourth word, which is the gentilitial 
name, was most probably “Tarchnas,” or 
Ttyquinius, for there is just space sufficient 
forjhe missing letters. This Beems to in- 
dicate the existence of a branch of the Tar- 
qmn family at Tuscania, as well as at Cwre, 
where their tomb has been discovered. 
Kellermann, however, reads the name 
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c seen executed in this coarse material . 2 On. the lid lay a man 
of middle age, a true obesm Etrmcm — turff'uhis epulis, reclining, 
half-draped, on the festive couch. His face, as usual with these 
sepulchral effigies, had so much individuality of character, that 
none could doubt its being a portrait. A striking face it was, 
^ 00j — with commanding brow, largo aquiline nose, mouth speaking 
intelligence and decision, though somewhat sensual withal, and 
an air of dignity about the whole countenance, marking him as 
an aristocrat — one of the Patres Conscript! of Tuscunia. No 
inscription set forth his name, pedigree, or age. 

His sarcophagus bore a bas-relief of the slaughter of thj 
Niobids. At each end sat one of the avenging deities, speeding J 
the fatal arrows. In the centre of the group stood a bearded 
man, in tunic and buskins, perhaps Tantalus the father, but 
more probably Amphion the husband of Niobe ; and at his side 
stood the fond mother herself, “all tears,” vainly seeking to 
shelter her children with her garments,— 

Tota vesto tegens, Unam, mmimamque rclinqne ! 

Be mttltis minimam posco, clamavit, ct unara 1 

She was not represented, according to the received version 
Tra setts e sette suoi figlinoli spenti, 


far their number was here but six, three of each sex, which is a 
variance with all the Greek ami Latin authors who have recorded 
the myth;* indeed, it is rarely that the Ktrusean monument 
versions of well-known traditions aRvee in every particular with 
thoserecorded by classic writers. At one end of «« i.gs 
was a Centaur contending with two Lnpitlue, and at the other, 

dc » jo, 71 follow his TeBion - &,pp1 ' 0 
u ,°' A. 1W1. XX. tll ?“ f 

ci-liteen ; Hosiod (op- Apollod. loo. ett.) 
twenty, in which he is follwcd *7 P ' nd ^ 
im.l Minmernw, (a?- Man- 1®- aU ' “ d 
llacchylides (A- «etl- !««• cit ->- Alcman(ap. 
Mian! loc. cit.) reduces the "orator *o 
half. Herodotus (ap. Apollod. loc. <->0 
ate makes the namtor less 

Itot on tins sarcophagus— two sons »d 

• •’ 1 i in all. 


= An iltnstration of it is given in the 
woodcut at tho head of this Chapter , »u 
the bas-relief is in a much better style ot 
art than is there exhibited. The monu 
went is about 7 feet in length. 

s Lasos (ap. fflian. V. H. XII. c. W), 
Apollodoru. (111. 5, 6), Ovid (Met. 

182 ), and Hyginns (Fnb. IX. XI), g>»o 
her seven children of each sex. The sajp e 
is implied by Euripides (Phcen. ly-h 
Homer ( 11 . XXIV. 604) says they ^ 
twelve in number— 

"E{ pMoWp..; M r Mn Corves. 
Eustathios (ad locom) and Propertius (II. 
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Achilles was dragging the corpse of Hector round the walls of •* 
Troy ; hut instead of the body being attached to the chariot by 
the heels, as Homer represents it, it was here fastened by the 
neck — a further instance of discrepancy between Greek and 
Etruscan traditions . 4 The style of art marked this sarcophagus 
as of no early date. It was probably of the time of Homan domi- 
nation, perhaps even as late as the Empire . 5 

There is good reason for believing that the sarcophagi were not 
in general made expressly for the individual whose remains they 
inclose, as the lids must have been. From the symbolical or 
mythological character of the subjects in the bas-reliefs^which 
rarely bear any apparent reference to the individual interred, and 
from the frequent recurrence of the same scenes, it seems probable 
that the sarcophagi were manufactured wholesale by the Etruscan 
undertaker's, and when selected by the friends of the deceased, 
they were fitted with effigied lids to order ; or Jhe recumbent 
figures were rudely struck out, and finished into likenesses of the 
departed. This will account for the not unfrequent incongruity 
between the two parts, which are sometimes even of a different 
stone. .The likeness may have been taken after death, or from 
those small terra-cotta heads so often found in the tombs, and 
which were probably moulded from the life. Sarcophagi and urns 
of terra-cotta are frequently found at Toscanella, but are generally 
very inferior in style of art to those of stone, displaying much 
uncouthness and exaggerated attenuation — caricatures of the 
human form ; yet some have been found of great beauty, as that 
of the wounded youth, commonly called Adonis, in the Gregorian 
Museum. These earthenware coffins are often found with those 
of nenfro , whence it would appear that the difference was a matter 
of choice or expense rather than of antiquity . 0 The former were 
used principally by women. It is clear that interment was much 
more general at Tuscania than cremation ; yet large j^irs con- 
taining the ashes of the dead are often found in the same tomb 
with sarcophagi. 


4 On an Etruscan amphora , once in 

Campanari’s possession, was a still more 
singular version of Achilles’ triumph. His 
chariotidragging the corpse was driven by 
his auriga round the tomb of Patroclus ; 
while he, though completely armed, and 
though the steeds were at full gallop, ^as 
giving proof of his “ swift-footed M powers, 
by running at its side, looking back on the 


1841, p. 131— Dratm, 

6 From coins of Augustus and other 
Roman remains found in the tomb, this 
sarcophagus has been considered as late as 
ttfat Emperor. Bull. Inst. 183!), p. 40.— 
Abuken. See also 1839, p. 25— John. 

* J Pliny (XXXV. 46) remarks that many 
people preferred being interred in coffins of 
earthenware— fictilibus soliis. 
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cm*, mox] (JAPITAL OP PABIS AND HELEN. 

' I^is garden was a singular capital of a composite column, 
taken from the painted tomb of Yulci.? It was ot pcpmno and 

between each pair of volutes was a head, male and female alter- 
nately. From the Phrygian cap of the men, the relic reccived 
the name of “the column of Paris and Helen.” Such capitals 
cannot be of very 
early date. There was 
a finish and free- 
dom aboftt this which 
would not allow us to 
claim for it an origin 
prior to the Roman 
conquest of Etruria. 

The other fragments 
shown ifi the annexed 
woodcut, are thfe disk- 
like cipjius found above 
the tomb in the Cal- 
carello, and a portion 
of the masonry which 
encircled a tumulus, 
interesting as a spe- 
cimen of Etruscan 
moulding. 

Signor Lorenzo Va- 
lcrj, the spezialc or 
apothecary of Tosea- 
nella, has a collection 
of Etruscan antiqui- 
ties for sale. As a 

man of experience and research, his acquaintance would be 
valuable to the visitor curious in Etruscan matters. 

Several Etruscan* sarcophagi of interest are to be seen at t le 

Spedale, near the Viterbo Gate. 

Of the origin and history of Tuscania we have no record. 1 lie 
only mention of it in ancient writers is found in Pliny, w >o c asses 
it among the inland colonies in Etruria ; 8 and in the 1 eutmgeiian 

r Seep. 4««. which* 

capital rests in thef above cut docs 1 ■ In , ‘ l. ;, t sovana (see 

«-«.«• *-■«**< » ttJsZSBiZZ!- 

■character have been found in various parts p. ••li), a ril ° „ 

-if Italy — one at Salerno, another at Cora, tod at toe and Pompon. 
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Table, which shows it to have been on the Via Clodia, between* 
Blera and Saturnia . 9 It is from its tombs alone that we know 
it to have existed in Etruscan times ; yet it must have been a 
place of inferior importance, and w|S probably dependent on 
Tarquinii. 

Of the original town there is no vestige beyond some substruc- 
tions of the walls of emplecton masonry, and some sewers, cut in 
the cliffs beneath the height of San Pietro. Here, too, are traces 
of the Roman oolony, in fragments of reticulated walling ; anti 
remains of a circus were discovered, some years since, in the 
ravine beneath . 1 The ancient town must have been larger than 
f the modem, for it comprehended the height of San Pietro, 
which is without the modem walls, and which, being rather 
more elevated than the rest of the town, and at the ex- 
tremity of the tongue of land, was evidently the ^Arx of 
Tuscania. That it was continued as a fortress during the 
middle ages, is proved by the tall, square towers of tha^ period, 
which encircle, like a diadem, the brow of the hill. Eight are 
still standing, more or less impaired. They are double, like 
certain of the Round Towers of Ireland — a tall, slender tower 
being encased, with little or no intervening space, in an outer shell 
of masonry. Lest some should be led away by this analogy to 
cherish the idea that they are of very ancient construction, or, by 
a bold leap, should arrive at the conclusion that the Etruscans 
and Irish had & common origin, I must repeat that the masonry 
of these towers stamps them as indubitably of the middle ages . 2 

The richest jewel on this tiaraed height is the church of San 
Pietro, one of the most interesting ecclesiastical structures ol 
Central Italy. The style is Italian Gothic. Though this church 
cannot compete in grandeur or richness with the celebrated 
Duomi in the same style, at Pisa, Siena, and Orvieto ; yet, in 
the small and snug way, it is a gem, and will repay the lover of 
art for an express visit to Toscanella. Its charms lie chiefly in 
its fa9ade, which, though rich in the general effect, is most 
grotesque in detail. Beast*, birds, and reptiles move in stone 

• See pp, 61, 490. Vestige# of mound, similar to the Ctocumella at Vulci.” 

road are to be seen in the glen beneath** '^Sepulchres of Etruria, p. 326. Nothing, 
Pietro towards the Marta. however, is more improbable. This heigw, 

1 Bull. Inst. 1839, p. 28. from its relative position, its local character, 

2 They have, however, been takeiMor &nd the ancient walliM and eewen, wa 
Etruscan, and supposed to have been built obviously a portion of the Etruscan town 
over Etruscan grapes, nod to “ have formed most probably the citadel. 

ral 
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* about the marigold window, the round-arched doorways, and the 
arcaded galleries-here stepping forth from the masonry there 
chasing one another up and down the facade. Scarcely a square 
foot but displays some grotesquely in high or low relief, some 
grinning head, some uncouth form, some fantastic chimsra. 
The whole facade is teeming with life. This is not in harmony 
with the repose of architecture, still less with the solemnity and 
dignity of ecclesiastical edifices. Perhaps it was to qualify this 
profane character that a sprinkling is introduced of angels, saints, 
men, and devils. But what can we say of trifacial heads— grim 
caricatures of the Trinity— more than once seen on this faqade ? 
— or of artisans and tradesmen at their respective avocations, all 
in caricature ? Yet such in a band of reliefs surround the porch 
of San Pietro. 

The^aisles of the church are divided by two rows of massive 
columns of Homan antiquity, probably from some temple which 
stood qn this height. Beneath the choir is a crypt, supported by 
twentjs-eight slender columns of no uniformity. 

Of the same style as S. Pietro, inferior in richness of decora- 
tion, yet still more grotesque, is the church of Santa Maria, in 
the hollow at the back of San Pietro. 

The necropolis lay in the broad, deep ravines round To'scanella, 
arid on the opposite heights. There are many tombs in the cliffs, 
not with architectural facades, as at Castel d’Asso or Norchia, 
but with simple doorways, and interiors presenting little variety 
— unadorned chambers surrounded by rock-hewn benches. The 
most remarkable tomb on this site* is in the cliffs below the 
Madonna dell’ Olivo, about half a mile from the town. Here, a 
long sewer-like passage leads into ft spacious chamber of irregular 
form, with two massive columns supporting its ceiling, and a 
rude pilaster on the wall behind. But the peculiarity of the 
tomb lies in a cuniculm or passage cut in the rock, just large 
enough for a man to creep through on all-fours, which, entering 
the wall on one side, after a long gyration, atid sundry branch- 
ings now blpcked with earth, opens in the opposite wall of the 
tomb. Formerly, this was the only instance known of anything 
like a subterranean labyrinth in an Etruscan sepulchre, but it is 
now quite eclipsed by that i# the singular Poggio di Gajella ot 
Chiusi. Be it remembered that the only Etruscan tom esen e 
by the anciepts, that of PorsJna, alf Clusium, is said to have con- 
tained a labyrinth . 3 Let the traveller inquire for the Grotta della 

3 Pliu, Nat. Hist. XX^ I. 4. 


I l 2 
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Regina, and let him provide himself, at Toscanella, with tapers •* 
and matches, or his excursion will be in vain.* 

In the cliffs round the town are several instances of columbaria . 
They are large chambers in the rock, filled from floor to ceiling 
with small niches, like pigeon-holes, capable of holding an urn or 
pot, but differing from the niches in Roman columbaria , in the 
absence of the olla- hole. One of these tombs, in the cliff above the 
Viterbo road, is remarkable for its size, and its division into three 
chambers, with a massive pillar of rock supporting its roof. It is 
shown in the opposite woodcut, with Toscanella in the distance. 
The nearer height with the towers is the hill of S. Pietro. As 
the Romans seem to have taken the idea of their columbaria from 
the Etruscans, it is difficult, in the absence of all sepulchral fur- 
niture, to pronounce on the origin of these and similar tombs ; 
yet I think it probable that these niched sepulchres were — in type 
at least — Etruscan . 4 5 n 

Most of the tombs of Toscanella, however, are sunk tyeneath 
the surface of the ground, as at Vulci. Campanari’s excayations 
were principally in the table-land on the west of the town. Here 
it was that the tomb with the Niobe sarcophagus and twenty-six 
others, was discovered. 

On my first visit to Toscanella, Signor Carlo Campanari was 
excavating in the tcnuta of the Marcliese Persiani. Here, in a 
shallow pit, lie found a chest of stone, in size and form like a 
large dog-kennel, yet an evident imitation of a house or temple ; 
for it had a door moulded at one end, and a gable roof, with 
beams beneath the eaves. e It lay so little below the surface, that 
it was surprising it had not been brought to light by the plough. 
The form of this urn is not urilommon. What was most remark- 
able was, that it did not contain the ashes of the dead ; for they 
lay on the ground hard by, covered by a tazza. It was merely 
a monumental stone. • 

After witnessing at Vulci the ruthless destruction of every 
article which bo^e no pecuniary vjwue, it was pleasing to observe 
the different spirit in which *the “excavations at Toscanella were 

4 The tomb receives its name Jjg pm the ’ regards these Toscanella columbaria as 
figure of a female found painted on the j 'Kpman, about the fourth century of the 
wall, when it was opened agrs' iface, but * Cfty. Mittelitalien, p. 258. Similar 
now utterly obliterated. A plan and plate colimlxtria have been discovered beneath 
of this tomb are given by Micali, Ant. P«$>. tU£ surface at Toscanella, but without in- 
Ifcal. tav. LX1II., and by lanina, Etr. scriptions to determine their antiquity— 
M irit.,tav. XG. nothing beyond small cinerary pots, 

0 A beken, while holdingthe same opinion, 
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conducted. Here, every article, every fragment, was carefully 
laid aside by the workmen, to be submitted to Campanari's 
inspection. 

The Etruscan pottery found at Toscanella is of very inferior 
quality. The beautiful painted vases, unearthed in thousands at 
Vulci, are never found in this necropolis. Yet the distance is 
but fourteen or fifteen miles. Are we to suppose that the Tus- 
canienses could not afford to purchase such valuable furniture ? 
That Tuscania was not poverty-stricken, is clear from the rich 
bronzes, gold ornaments, and jewellery, found in its subterranean 
chambers. We must rather regard such differences in sepulchral 
matters as the result of fashion, prejudice, or caprice. 

Many years since, Signor Campanari, wishing to carry on his 
excavations on a larger scale, set about forming a society or com- 
pany for the purpose, when the Papal Government, suspicious of 
all associations whatsoever, stepped forward and at once opposed 
and furthered his design hy offering itself as his coadjutor. In 
Italy ihen, as in Spain 

A\\h van lcyca 
# Do quieren reyca— 


« Laws go as sovereigns please.” So lie accepted the offer, 
and on these terms. Expenses and returns to he shared equally ; 
but Campanari to receive a stated annual sum for Ins personal 
superintendence and direction. In the partition of the spoil one 
party was to make the division, the other the selection; and as 
Campanari knew the value of such articles better than most men, 
the Government left the divisio«to him, and reserve! oise 
... ..j far so 


t„e Coin. in 1— « 

an«t w, 


The Government used to ter beauty 

article# which had fallen to xtsjhare for wllW f ( 

and ranty ; for its aim was t va ri„ u8 objects found in 

while comprehending specimens W-rate excellence as 

Etruscan tombs, should contain -**£££« “ Ue manners, 
works of art, or of superior interest « jj" e ° 
customs, and creed of the ancien in spend a week or so of 
The man of antiquarian f w i lillg the progress of 

winter pleasantly enough alfjos ftU(l the picturesque 

the excavations, exjdonngth 1 d stn . Maria, and 

„™„, examining or *„d »* V* 1- 
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suits might be diversified by excursions to places in the neigh-* 
bourhood, or by an occasional boar-hunt, in company with the 
squirearchy of Toscanella. 

A ride of fifteen or sixteen miles will take him to Montefiascone, 
by a road too rugged for carriages, yet abounding in beautiful 
scenery— of which the wild open plain, with its belt of mountains, 
robed in pifrple or snow, groves of picturesque cork-trees, a 
mediaeval castle in ruins, and the lovely lake of Bolsena, with its 
fairy islets, are the principal features. Viterbo is somewhat 
nearef, and the road is carriageable, though very inferior in 
beauty f Vetralla is about eighteen miles distant, but the road is 
a mere bridle-path. Castel d’Asso, Norchia-, and Bieda, are also 
within an easy distance, but not of easy access, owing to the 
numerous, perplexing ravines which intersect the plain ; and a 
guide is indispensable. To Vulci it is fourteen or fifteen miles; 
and to Corneto about seventeen — both carriage-ipnds. ISo that 
within a morning’s ride or drive lie nil the most interesting sites 
of the great Etruscan plain. • 

• At a spot, called Cippolara, about half- See Santi I'm toll, Sepolcri Antiilii, tn\. 
way between Toscanella and Viterbo, arc XU VII. i This site lies to the noith of tla* 
many tombs ; and here Buonarroti, in 1(594 toad. Musarna lies off the road a mile ui 
(p. 99, ap. Dempst. de Etr. ltcy. II.), two to the south ; see Chapter XVII. 
found urns and tippi with inscriptions. 
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ISCHIA, FABNESE, AND CASTltO. 

Urbes constituit fetus, liora dissolvit— S enko\. 

A thousand years scarce serve to fouu a state, 

An hour may lay it in the dust — 15 yko>\ 

Nowni of Toscanella lies a group of Etruscan sites. Thu 
road, which is? scarcely carriageable, passes through the villages 
of Aliena, Tessenano, and Celere, none of which betray an 
antiqifity higher than Homan times, and at the distance of twelve 
. or fourteen miles reaches Ischia, whose position on a tongue of 
land between profound ravines, full of tombs, marks it as ot 
Etruscan origin. There is nothing of interest, however ; the 
tombs are utterly defaced by their application to the uses of the 
inhabitants. The ancient name of the place is unknown. It was 
a small town, probably dependent on Tarquinii or Vulci. Its 
Etruscan character is not generally recognised ; yet Campanan 
made excavations here some years since. 

Four or five miles north of Arlena, and about the same d.stanoe 
from Ischia, lies Piansano, amo* the hills to the west of Urn 
Lake of Holscna. On a height to the south ot the uUa , 
excavations made a few years since by Conn nn 1 ^ 

remains of an Etruscan town, or, at leas , 
periphery of whoqe walls can be of , m 

recognised. Tombs also werefomu • ut building 

opposite hill were discovered t e traverse d by a canal . 1 

constructed of squawd blocks o «ci; . it may he 

As Ischia is on the way ^ ftt tlu: Uous „ of 

well to state that accomnioi a 10 • ^ intense squalor 

Sabetta Earolfi-tolerable eflbugh considering the »>te 

of the town ; _ qui | enim f,' 0 n vicus abundat 

Tristans obsccenis ?— 

1 Bull. Inst. 1S69, p« 1 7k 
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^ • 
for here you meet with, clean sheets, foul tables and tongues, • 

unbounded civility and scanty comfort, wretched meals and 
good society. The house is patronised by the aristocracy of 
Ischia, and is the evening resort of the archpriest, the medico , 
the speziale, and other conscript fathers of the town, who showed 
their politeness by urging me, though impransus and way-worn, to 
% rubber of whist. 

Two or three miles west of Ischia lies Farnese, a village in a 
similar, though less imposing, situation, and bearing the same 
evidences of Etruscan antiquity. As general on ancient sites 
where population has never ceased to exist, the sepulchres in the 
cliffs here have had their original character destroyed by their 
conversion to cattle-stalls and hogsties. Campanari has made 
slight excavations in the plain around Famese. The village is 
more decent in appearance than Ischia, yet its osteria loses in 
comparison even with that of La Farolfi. The Chigi palace here 
was occupied, at the time of my visit, by Marechal Bouniiont, 
the hero of Algiers. Exiled from his country for the pflrt lie 
played in “ the three great days of July,” he fixed his residence 
at Famese, exchanging the stirring life of the camp, and the 
brilliant saloons of the Tuileries, for the seclusion, monotony, 
and death-like tranquillity of this Italian village. 

The antiquity of Farnese lias long been acknowledged. Mannert 
and Cramer take it to be Maternum, a station on the Via Clodia ; 2 
Cluver holds the same opinion, but inclines to think it identical 
with Sudertum, a town mentioned only incidentally by ancient 
writers, without any hint as to its locality . 3 This is mere con- 
jecture, for no remains which throw light on the subject have been 
discovered on the spot. ^ 

Two or three miles west of Farnese lies Castro, another 
Etruscan site. The path to it runs through a ravine, and at one 
point passes over a hill, whose entire slope from base to summit 
is strewn with huge masses of lava, — 


3 Mannert, Geog pp. 384, 388. Cramer, 

3 Liv. XXVI. 23. Pliny III. 8 ; Ptol. 

Ancient Italy, I. p. 

245. Maternum iq 

Georg, p. 72, ed. Bert. Cluver. Ital. Ant. 

thus marked in the Peutingerian Table 

II. p. 517. Holstenius (Annot. ad Cluver. 
p. 41) thinks Madernum the same as the 

Foro Clodii 


Sudemum mentioned by Ptolemy, and says 

Ulera 

XVI. 

thd'site is now called “Maderni,'* on the 

Marta 

viiii. 

left 'bank of the Fiora, a few miles below 

Tukjcana 

— * %« 

CaAro, and has many remains. I regret 

Materno 

XII. 

that I have not been ahlo to verify tins 

Saturn ia 

XVIII. 

statement. 

Succosa 

VIII. 
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“Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl'd, 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 


Castro lies in a 'wilderness— it is a city of desolation. You 
mount from the ravine to the plain, and see before you a dense 
wodd, covering a narrow ridge between steep precipices. You 
enter the wood, not to thread your way over smooth turf or fallen 
leaves, but to scramble over heaps of ruins, broken columns, 
capitals, and rich cornices, mingled with coarser debris ; through 
all which vegetation has forced its way, and is striving in turn to 
conceal the wrecks of art which had displaced it. A truer picture 
of -the place cjji hardly be given than that Byron 1ms drawn <if 9 
the Palatine. 

All this devastation is but of modern date. Little move than 
two hundred years since, Castro was a flourishing city; the capital 
of a Duchy, which comprised the greater part of the Etruscan 
plain, and winch gave a title to the king of Naples ; but in 1047, 
Pope Innocent N. rased it to the ground, because the bishop of 
the sic had been murdcrcd-it was supposed by the Duke 
Farnese, lord of Castro— and the bishopric was transferred to 


Acquapendente. * , , , . , 

Castro, as usual, stands on a tongue of land between two glens. 
Descend into them, and here, if a lover of nature, you will be 
charmed with the bold forms and rich colouring of the ilex-hung 
cliffs— with the varied covering of the slopes— with the pictur- 
esque windings of the slieep-tracks, the only signs of life m these 
wilds-with the meandering* of the rivulet which smgeth its 
quiet tune,” now to the darkling canopy of foliage, now to the 
bright blue sky. Or if a lover of antiquity, yon will find mteiest 
in tombs hollowed in the rock-some of several chambe^ somc 
full of pigeon-holes, as at Toscanella, others meic me , 
long shelf-like recesses, one over the other, as “ 1 ‘ 
of Falerii — in fragments of rock-cut cormces-m the mins 

bridges— and in vestiges of an ancient roa . hundred 

High in the cliff, opposite the extremity of the tmin.ajiu^^ 

feet or more above the stream, is a CU01 J ’ k ^ t j ie 

from below, which seems to be a window to a tomb 

plain above ; or it may be thq ^ j-q' s immediately beneath 
The columbaria are generally in the elms n j 

the city-walls. Of the ancient 

fragments, but considerable maso nry cut from tlie 

on the south side, in smal ce ‘ ' sundry 

. v ley.atand. In these wiu 
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apertures like talParched doorways, which, from their position, 
can only be the mouths of sewers. More ancient drains also are 
nofVanting, of the usual upright form, cut in the cliff itself, and 
determining the antiquity of the town. 

I left Castro with something like disappointment. Not that 
it is not worthy of a visit ; but my expectations had been too 
highly raised, and I looked for more numerous and curious relics 
of Etruscan antiquity. Yet the only verbal reports of it that had 
reached my ears were from the peasantry of the neighbouring 
villages, since I had never met with any antiquary, native or 
foreign, who had visited the spot ; and as to written descriptions, 
the most recent I know is more than two hundred years old, from 
the pen of Cluver, which is but a translation of that by Leandro 
Alberti, who wrote nearly a century earlier. “ Castro,” says the 
latter, “is so encompassed about with rocks and caverns^that it 
seemeth to them that behold it, rather a dark den of wild beasts, 
than the abode of domesticated man.” 1 To this Cluver* adds, 
that similar caverns and marvellous fissures are to be seen at 
Famese. 4 5 Now the truth is that there are comparatively few 
rock-sepulchres around Castro — not half so many as around 
Norcliia, Bieda, Toscanella, Pitigliano, Sovana, and other Etrus- 
can towns, similarly situated; and such as are found here are 
rude, and roughly hewn, and in no way remarkable. Yet the 
description is so far true, that Castro is a most gloomy site — one 
of the gloomiest I remember in Etruria. It is not its desolation 
alone, — Capena, Norcliia, Ferento, Tarquinii, Vulci, and other 
sites, are also uninhabited ahd deserted. It is not its overgrowth 
of wood, — Fiuselhe and Cosa are similiarly covered. It is its 
general aspect. Nowhere is file wood more dark and dense — 
nowhere are the cliffs blacker and more frowning — nowhere are 
the ravines more solemn and apparently endless, more impres- 
sively lonesome and silent — nowhere is there a more utter absence 
. of habitation within ken — on no site does the Fast becloud the 
spirit with a deeper awe. 

To the Etruscan name of this town we have no clue. Its 
present appellation seems to indicate its importance as a fortress 
in lloman times. Cluver regards it as the site of the ancient 
Statonia, but gives no satisfactory reasons for his opinion; 0 and 

4 Descrittione d’ltalia, p. 58, ed. 155T. 4 Cluver, ItnL Ant. II. p. 518. . 

w muBt be remembered that in Alberti's 6 Cluver, If. p. 517. His opinion fcsts 

and even in Cluvers time, Castro was principally on the vicinity of Castro to tho 
inhabited. Lago Mezzano, which he says is without 
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until we have some more definite evidence, we must be content 
to remain m the dark as to the ancient name of Castro. 7 

If not on this site, where shall we place the ancient Statorfa ? 
It is a question not to be answered easily. Pliny indicates a site 
not far from the sea, 8 though not actually on the coast. 0 From 
his and other notices of it in connection with Tarquinii, it seems 
highly probable that it stood close to, if not actually within the 
territory of that city, as Vitruvius appears to intimate. 1 There 
is every reason to believe that Statonia stood somewhere in this 
northern district of the Etruscan plain, but to which of the 
ancient sites in this quarter, of undetermined name, to assign it, 
we have yet 110 means of deciding. • 

Four or five miles north-east of Ischia lies Valcntauo, on a bill 
of black ashes, part of the lip of the great crater-lake of Bolsena. 
It is larger than Ischia or Famese, but can oiler no better accom- 
modation to Jbe traveller. From a terrace outside the walls a 
magnificent view of the lake is to be had, hut I saw it in lowering 


doubt tl?e Lacns Rtatoniensis of antiquity. 
Supposing him to he correct in this par- 
ticular, Castro is not so near that lake as 
Ischia, Farncse, Pitigliano, SAiann, and 
Grotte San Lorenzo, all Etruscan sites, any 
one of which has on this score a stronger 
claim to he considered the representative 
of Statonia. Then he says that ancient 
inscriptions have heen discovered at Castro, 
which prove its antiquity; hut lie does 
not tell us that any one of these hears 
reference to Statonia. An additional reason 
urged hy him -is that here, as well as at 
Farncse, are quarries of white rock, which 
lie identifies with the lapidirinc c of silex, 
of which Vitruvius (II. 7) and Pliny 
(XXXVI. 49) speak as existing in the 
territory of Statonia. This stone, as already 
mentioned (Chap. XIV. p. 161), was pioof 
against the action of fire ajnl frost, peculiarly 
adapted to moulds for metal-casting, and 
of such baldness and durability as to render 
it invaluable for statues and architectural 
adornments. Now it is true that there arc 
cliffs of a whitish rock to the east of Castro ; 
but they prove nothing as to- the identity 
of that town with Statonia ; first, because 
the rock is not described by Vitruvius as 
white, but like the Alban stone, or wpc- 
rino , that is a greenish grey, though nmy 
seeips to have blundered in copying frem 
Vitruvius, albi for Albani ; and next, be- 
cause the rocks at Castro arc of a soft, 


volcanic character, with none of the pio- 
pcities of the j»//cr — a tcim usually applied 
hy the Unmans to the la\a or basalt of 
tlieir pared mads (Liv. XLI. 27. Tilml. 

I. 7, Got, and occasionally to haul lime- 
stone, as in the well-known inscription on 
the walls of Fcicutinum. It would not 
seem tlut the— viridis silex misquam co- 
piosas et ubi invenitur lapis non sauim— 
mentioned by Pliny m the same chapter 
with these quail ic.s, wa.s also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Statonia. The said quaincs, 
again, are not xaul to have been at the tow u 
of Statonia, but merely in its ager, just as 
those round the Volsiiiian lake were m the 
ivjer of Tarquinii. 

1 Manneit (Gcog. p. !>88) places Statonia 
either at Cast 10 or at Furness ; Cramer 
(I. p. 22 #)hiu 1 Aheken (Mittclitnlien, 1». HI), 
following Cluvei, recognise it in Castro. 

» pim. XIV. 8, 5. He records the 
renown of its wine. 

» pi m. HI. 8 ; cf. Sti.il>. V. p. 226. 1 
1 Vitruv. II. 7; Plm. XXXVI. 49; 
Varro, de Re ltust. III. 12. The last- 
named wiiter says there were immense 
preserves of hares, stags, and wild sheep, 
in the tiger of Statonia. Cluver thinks 
that Statonia could not have stood in the 
difect tine between Tarquinii and the lake 
ot VoLimi, because the ager ru/^tuatc/uq# 
extended up to that lake. 
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a grey pall on its waters, and 
could I catch a glimpse of its 
brdfcd, leaden surface, with its two islets bf fabulous renown, and 
the headland of Capo di Monte appearing like a third. I could 
perceive no traces of ancient habitation on this site, Etruscan or 
Boman, nor could I learn that such exist. The walls are wholly 
mediaeval, and of tombs, there are none ; in truth, the volcanic 
ashes and scorise of which the hill is composed would render it 
impracticable to construct tombs here In the usual manner of the 
Etruscans . 2 

Canina would claim Valentano as the site of the Fanum 
^oltumnte, the celebrated shrine at which the princes of Etruria 
were wont to meet ‘in council on the affairs of the nation. Not 
that he cites the authority of ancient writers, or monumental 
evidence, in support of this collocation, but taking it for granted 
that the Fanum must have stood in the territory of Vulci, and 
yet near the Yolsinian Lake, he selects Yalentano as the most 
likely spot to answer these requirements . 3 Any site w# may 
assign to the Fanum must be conjectural. But a strong objection 
to Valentano lies in the absence of all traces of ancient habita- 
tion on this height. 

From Valentano there is a track, a mere bridle-path, to Pitig- 
liano, about twelve miles distant to the north-west. About 
midway it passes the Lake of Mezzano, a small piece of water 
embosomed ainong wooded hills, which is pronounced by Cluver 
to be the Lacus Statoniensis . 4 That lake, however, is said by 
Pliny and Seneca to have * contained an island, which this of 
Mezzano does not, so that we must either reject Cluver* s conclu- 
sion, or suppose that the island has since disappeared. As there 
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weather, w)^£the^clouds lay\ike 
only when they occasionally broke 


a This town is supposed by Cluver (II. 
p. 516) to be therepresentative of Vefentuxn, 
a place of which no express mention is 
made, hut which he conjectures to have 
existed, from the persuasion of a corruption 
in the text of Pliny. But I cannot see that 
he has adequate ground for this opinion. 
He thinks that in Pliny’s catalogue of Roman 
colonies in Etruria (III. 8), the “ Veientani ” 
of the ordinary version should be “ Veren- 
tani,” as some readings have it, both be- 
cause it comes next in tho list to Vesentini 
— Vesentum being tho island Bisentino, in 
* the lake of Bolsena — and because Vfeii h&l 
“'MMed to exist before Pliny’s time. But I 
must venture to differ entirely from Cluver : 
Pliny’s list is clearly alphabetical, and has 


no reference to topographical relations ; 
and Veii, a century before Pliny’s day, 
had been recolonised by the Ropans, and 
was then existing^ a municipium. Tho 
.balance is also greatly in favour of *' Veien- 
taiii,” inasmuch as Pliny in his cataloguo 
would surely not omit all mention of that 
colony, which was the nearest of all, 
almost within sight of the Seven Hills, and 
whose past history was so intimately inter- 
woven with that of Rome. If this be the 
confect reading, there is no proof of the 
existence of such a town as Verentum. 

a< Btruria Marittima II., p. 131. 

4 Cluver, H. p. 517. Mannert (Geog. 
p. 388) and Cramer (I. p. 213) agree with 
him. * 
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v- . " 

• is no other lake in central Etruria which cnn afcswer to the 
Statonian, we must take the alternative, and consider the island 
to have floated, as it is described , 5 and to have become eventually 
attached to the shores of the lake. Such seems to have been the 
case with the Yadimoniftn lake, which is now almost choked by 
the encroachment of its banks on the water; and a 'similar 
process is going forward in the Lacus C utilise, in Sabina, and in . 
the sulphureous lakes below Tivoli ; where masses of vegetable 
matter, floating on the water, assume the appearance of islands, 
and having had their cruise awhile, become entangled at length 
by some prominent rock or tree on the shore, attach themselvts # 
permanently to it, and settle down into respectable portions of 
terra firmaJ* 


5 Plin. II. 96 ; Scncca, Nat. Quoest. III. 
25. Thfte arc only four other lakes in 
Etruria which contain, or arc said to have 
contained, islands— the Volsinian, tho 
Vadimonian, the Thrasymcne, and the 
LaciiB Aprilis or Prelius. The first two are 
mentioned by Pliny, and the second hy 
Seneca, in addition to the Lake of Statonia, 
go that it cannot Iks confounded with them. 


The Thrasymene is too much inland, seeing 
that Statonia was not. far from the coast. 
And of the Lacus April is, now lago Casti* 
glionc, may be said, what will apply with 
equal force to the Thrasymene, that it is 
much too remote from Tarquinii ; for 
Statonia, as already shown, was either dose 
to or within tho n<jer of that city. 

G See Chapter XI. p. 144. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HTIGLIANO AND SOKANO. 

f *Nihil privatim, nihil puhlice stabile cst ; tam horainuin, quam nrbium, fata volvuntur. 

Skneca. 

Ay, now am I in Anlcn : when I was at home 1 was in a letter place ; hut travellers 
must be content. As You like it. 

Pitigltano, an Etruscan site, and the, principal town jp. this 
part, of Tuscany, lies about twelve miles to the NlW. of Yalen- 
tano. With a competent guide it may be reached also, from 
Castro or F arnese, twelve miles distant. When I first knt% this 
road it was on the border between the Homan and Tuscan States, 
and had a bad reputation as the resort of outlaws from both 
States. But these are Will-o’-the-Wisp perils, ever distant when 
approached. The appearance of the country, however, is not 
suggestive of security, — dense, gloomy woods alternating with 
open moors, and not a house by the wayside, save one farm on ^ 
green spot, half-way to Titigliano. 

This town stands on the northern limits of the great Etruscan 
plain, which is here bounded by a range of mountains, among 
which the snowy peak of Monte Amiata towers supreme in the 
north, and the nearer heights sink gradually in the east to the 
long-drawn ridge which girdles the Lake of Bolsena. In the west, 
a line of mist marks the course of the deep-sunk Fiora, and leads 
the eye southwards across the plain to the bare crests of the 
Monti di Canino, which rise like an island from a sea of foliage, 
with the blue Mediterranean gleaming beyond on one hand, and 
the grey mass of the Ciminian bounding the horizon on the other. 

At a little distance, Pitigliano seems to stand on the unbroken 
level of the plain, but as usual occupies a tongue of land, flanked 
by ravines; so that when you seem just at its gates, a deep 
chasm yawns at your feet, which miflt be traversed to its lowest 
depths ere you can reach the town. When you fyive surmounted 
the long steep, and passed the line of fortifications, which, as at 
Nepi, cross the root of the tongue — nature on every other side 
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affording sufficient protection - seek incontinently II Bimbo 
Tliis_“ Baby ” is no painted effigy of sucking humanity, rocked 
by the breezes— nor even a living specimen of that “ best philo- 
sopher, mighty prophet, seer blest,” whom Wordsworth apostro- 
phises— but is represented by the mature and portly person of a 
respectable townsman, Giuseppe Bertocei. 

Pitigliano is a place of considerable importance, with sortie 
3000 inhabitants, of whom more than a tithe are Jews, led to 
congregate here, as at Gibraltar, by the annoyances and persecu- 
tions they were formerly subjected to in the neighbouring State. 
In spite of the wealth thus created, Pitigliano is a mean and dirty 
town, without any interest inside its* gates. A glance beyond 
them will convince you that it is an Etruscan site ; though being 
never visited by antiquaries, it has not been recognised as such. 1 
Its ancient name, even under the Romans, is quite unknown y 
and its % very existence is* unrecorded before the eleventh century, 
when it is mentioned in a Papal bull as Pitilianum. 

Thqge is a fragment of the ancient walls on the northern side 
of the town ; and if you leave it by the Porta di Sotto, you have, 
immediately on your right, a fine fragment of emphrtou masonry 
of tufo, eight courses ‘high- — precisely similar to the walls of 
Sutri, Nepi, Falleri, and Bieda. As you descend the steep road 
you have tombs on every hand — from the brow of the town- 
crested height, down to the banks of the stream, and again up 
*the opposite side of the ravine— slope, cliff, and ledge are honey- 
combed with sepulchres. Here too arc portions of the ancient 
road, sunk in the tufo, with water-channel at its side, and niches 
in its walls. The tombs here, beyond the columbaria, which are 
unusually numerous, are not now worthy of particular notice. 


1 Even Repetti, who in his admirable 
“ Dizionario della Toscana, " gives a de- 
tailed accqpnt of the place, is at a loss to 
determine its origin; Ijjit he relies on 
literary, not on monumental evidence. 

8 Bertius in his edition of Ptolemy 


(Geog. p. 72) marks it as the site of *H0a 
—a colony mentioned by tba]t geographer 
as in the neighbourhood of Saturuia ami 
Suana. But may it not be Caletra, which 
must have been in this district ? Saturma 
is said by Livy (XXXIX. 55) to have Wen 
— in agro Galetrano ; and Pitigliano isj^mt 
ten miles from Satturila, as the crow mes, 
and ia by nature the most important Etrus- 
can site in thiswicinity. Cluvcr (II. p. 51 a) 


site of Elia. (Vamcr (I. p. 222) follows 
him. Canina (Ktr. Marit. II., p. 95) 
suggests Cap'll bin, thirteen miles to the 
west of 1 ulci. Neither offers anything as 
to the site of Caletra. Or may not Piti- 
gliano bo Staton ia ! — it is but a few miles 
from the Lago Mozzano, and its wine is 
celebrated in this distiict of Italy. It is 
singular that it is the only recognised Etrus- 
can site, whose modern name possesses all 
the elements of the ancient and long-lost 
Vetulonia-P. 1. 1. n. =V. 1. 1. n.-but this 
analogy can be but incidental, as the posi- 
tfbff ofPitighano is much too remote from 
the sea to answer to the site of that early 
and maritime city of Etruria. 
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Whatever xcaif have been their decorations within or without, * 
some two thousand years of profanation have well nigh effaced 
their original character, and left them as problems to he solved 
only by the antiquary. Thus it always happens where population 
has.most flourished and longest endqred. It is at the long-de- 
serted sites of Castel d’Asso and Norchia that the sepulchres are 
best preserved. Man is ever the worst foe to the works of man. 

The table-lands around Pitigliano are full of tombs, especially 
on the west, where for miles the plain is undermined with them. 
No excavations have been made ; but accident, from time to time, 
brings sepulchres to light. 8 

Though there is little to interest the antiquary at Pitigliano, 
there is food enough for the artist. Few towns in volcanic 
Etruria are more imposingly situated, and in the midst of finer 
scenery. The spot that produced and inspired a Zncclierelli 
should have some claims to beauty. Its °ra vines, though darkly, 
damply profound 4 — grand as are their tall impending cliffs — 
gloomy and solemn ns are their silent recesses— are at all seasons 
highly picturesque, at some even truly beautiful. In what rich 
and harmonious colouring were they decked when 1 beheld them ! 
The many-tinted rocks had their blended warmth cooled and 
shadowed by the drapery of foliage — the tender green of the 
budding vegetation, the darker verdure of the ilex and ivy, the 
pale blue of the aloe ; while, like silver bands on a mantle of green 
velvet, the streamlets flowed through the wooded hollows, here 
spanned by a rustic mill, there by a ruined bridge. One of these 
rivulets leaps at one bound from the plain to the depths of the 
ravine. Omit not to visit this “ C lascatella; ” it is worthy of a place 
in your sketch-book, and cascades do not often adorn the plains 
of Etruria. Though little more than a brook, the stream makes 
the most of itself in its plunge, and roars, raves, and foams in 
decent imitation of its betters, which make more noise in the world. 
At some distance, however, you perceive not this assumption, but 
have a waving sheet of foam, murmuring on a dark wall of rock. 

On this height, called the Poggio Strozzoni, once stood the 
villa of the Counts Orsini, for more than three centuries the 
feudal lords of Pitigliano ; but not one stone of their mansion now 

8 At Ponte di S. Pietro on the Fiora, tnjj^es of an Etruscan town, with rock-hewn 
between Pitigliano and Manciano,' Carhpa- sepulchres and niche* around it. 
nari has made slight but promising exca- 4 Repetti says they are 180 b¥accia y or 
▼ations. On tile heights on the opposite nearly 350 feet, deep. * 
side of the river I observed unequivocal 
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remains ou another. Vestiges of former magnificence, however, 
mark the spot, m two colossal recumbent figures hewn from the 
living rock. The popular voice calls them “ Orlano (Orlando) 
and his wife,”— the Roland of chivalry and of song— he whose 
brand “was worth- a hundred of Death’s scythes,”— he who 

“ With many a Paladin and Peer, 

In Roncesvalles died—” 


Xhese, however, are not chivalrcsque but allegorical figures, of 
cinquecento times. “Orlano” lias not Durindana but a cornu- 
copia by his side, and spills nothing but fruit and flowers. There 
are bas-reliefs of the same date on the rocks hard by. Tradituyi 
thus accounts for the ruin of the villa : — 

The last Count kept a mistress at Sorano, yet was extremely 
jealous of his wife. She, fond and faithful, viewed his visits to 
the neighbouring towii with great suspicion. On his return one 
day, finding her from home, he went to Pitigliano to seek her, 
and lqet her on the bridge which crosses the stream, just above 
the cascade. “ What have they been doing at Pitigliano to-day?” 
asked lie. “Much the same as at Sorano, I suppose,” was the 
innocent reply. A guilty conscience and his jealous disposition 
caused him to misinterpret this answer, and regarding it as a 
confession, he seized her in his wrath, and hurled her into the 
torrent. He fled, and was never heard of more; and bis villa fell 
into utter ruin. So says tradition — history may tell another tale . 5 

Pitigliano, like Toscanella, is an excellent point d’nppui, whence 
to make excursions to the neighbouring sites of interest — Saturnia, 
So van a, Sorano, Castro, to wit ; 6 rfhd is fortunate in having a 
decent hospitium. “The Baby” belies his name, for he is a 
stout fellow, equally removed from first and second childhood ; 
and his wife, Lisa, is one of the most lively, obliging landladies 
that ever welcomed traveller, or ruled the frying-pan 


Their house is no inn — such a convenience exists not at Pitigliano , 
it is a casa particolarc , where you may be entertained for a con- 
sideration, moderate enough. 

The traveller will not fare so well at Sorano, another htruscan 
site, four or five miles to tltf north-east of Pitigliano. Inn, o 
course, there is none — for <vho visits this secluded spo u 


5 For a sketch of this quarrelsome, ^ran- ft ^ ro1 ^ the high 

- SLsl rniUwJ^ SovanR. 18 from Acquapendente. 
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there is its usual substitute, wlrtre shelter may be lmd for the 
night. Ask for the house of La Farfanti, detta La Livogjesftr 
Here, one large smoke-dried room serves for kitchen and sails if 
manger; and on the upper floor a single chamber, crowded with 
beds, accommodates the family and guests. I turned from the 
door to seek more comfort elsewhere, but in vain ; the rain was 
descending in torrents, and I was fain to return, stipulating for 
the sole possession of one of the beds — a fantastic demand, which 
excited great ridicule at my expense, and was not granted without 
much hesitation. But with a proverb I carried my point — Le 
ortiehe non fan buona salsa, c due piedi non istan bene in unit 
Scarpa — “ Nettles don’t make good sauce, nor can two feet stand 
well in one shoe.” Here accordingly I passed the night, in com- 
pany with eight men and two women— the former being knights 
of the spade and plough, who, reeking from their labours, shuffled 
off their habiliments, and kept up a tuneful chom\p of sutfh tibia 
pares as nature had furnished them with, till daylight recalled 
them to the field. Travelling, like “ misery, acquaints # man 
with strangled- fellows.” 

I3bt me however do La Farfanti justice, as I did the supper she 
provided, which would have done credit. to the cuisine of the first 
hotel of Livorno, her native town, and went far to atone for other 
discomforts. u God never strikes with both hands,” says the 
Spanish proverb, ltarely indeed does the by-way traveller in 
Italy meet with such 

Munda* sub lare pauperum 

Comae, c 

as fell to my lot at Sorano. 

Sorano stands on a tongue of land at the extreme verge of the 
Etruscan plain. Cross the deep ravines around it, and you are 
at once among the mountains. On this side you have volcanic 
formation — on that, aqueous deposit. Its elevation preserves 
Sorano from the pestiferous atmosphere, which has depopulated 
the neighbouring Sovana. The town is small, mean, and filthy, 
with streets steep, narrow, and tortuous. In the centre rises a 
precipitous mass of rock, whose summit commands one of the 
most romantic scenes in this part of Italy, — the town clustering 
round the base of the height — thef grand old feudal castle, with 
its hoary battlements, crowning the cliffs behind— the fearful 
precipices and profound diaSms at your feet — and the ranges of 
mountains in front, rising in grades of altitude and majesty, to 

low .Mrmfo _ A vni ftfn 
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The picturesque beauties o* Sorano are not less when seen 
frombelow; especially from the road leading to Pastel Ottieri, 
whence the view of the town and castle-crowned cliffs can hardly 
be .rivalled in Italy — that land of rock, ruin, and ravine. 

Of antiquities, Sorano has little or nothing to show. There 
are some traces of an ancient road sunk in the rock beneath the 
town, which has been supplanted by a modern corkscrew gallery. 
There are vestiges also of a lloman road in the hollow, in blocks 
of lava, which lie in the stream. Tombs are not abundant, ami 
with the exception of columbaria , which are unusually numerous, 
often at inaccessible elevations in the cliffs, they are of little 
interest, beyond serving to establish the Etruscan antiquity bf , 
the site. Most of the tombs are so defaced as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from natural caverns. In the ravine to the west is a 
narrow ridge of rock, perforated, as at Norcliia, so as to assume the 
appeafttnce of a bridge f whence its vulgar name of 11 Pontone. 

In the neighbourhood of Sorano, in the direction of Novana, 
was f^und a few years since one of the most beautiful mirrors of 
bronze that ever issued from an Etruscan tomb, 'iiiie figures it 
bears are in flat relief, exquisitely chiselled, and represenf tin* 
Judgment of Paris — a* subject of common occurrence, but here 
treated in a peculiar manner. This mirror is now in the posses- 
sion of the Marchese Strozzi of Florence, and will be further 
mentioned when we describe the monuments of Etruscan art in 
that city. 7 

What may have been the ancient name of Sorano, wc have no 
means of determining. Cramer conjectures it may have been 
Sudertum ; 8 but Cluver, with equal probability, places that town 
at Farnese. 9 

Tlie attractions of Pitigliano nml Sorano to the traveller he in 
their sceneiy alone. At no other ancient sites in theiolcauic 
district^ of Etruria are the clifis so lofty, the ravines so piofouny, 
the sceneiy so diversified, romantic, and imposing; and it mn) 
be safely affirmed that among Etruscan sites in general, though lew 
have so little antiquarian interest, none have greater claims on 
the artist and lover of the picturesque. 1 


7 See Vol. II. V 10«. > 

8 Cramer, Ancient Italy, I. l»- 223. » 

9 Cluver, Ital. Ant. II. p. 517. , 

1 About two miles or moro from hAano 
to the eftat, is a deserted and ruined town 
called Vitozzg. I saw it only from tlio 


nothing as to its antiquity ; except tlmt 
the almmlant nuns on the site seem to 
imuk it as chiefly of niodueval times. Thu 
juAsa-ts tell you It is extiemely ancient, 
hut they know nu mere of compamtno 
antiquity than of comparative anatom) . 

1 





ADDENDA TO YOL, I. 


Paqe 130 to note 6 . — Lanciani places the Fanuin Fcroniro on the hill of 
J 1 g fln t Antimo, near Nazzano, where in 1808 the remains of a noble 
templo of the Ionic order were discovered, of circular forw, 
30 metres in diameter. Hull. Inst. 1870, p. 30. • 

Paae 154 to note 9.— In the Hazziehelli Collection was the celebrated vaHe 
9 % • of Euthymides, son of Polios. Ann. # Iiwt. 1870, pp. 267—271, 

* Kliigmann, taw. d’ngg. o, l>. 

Paae 1$5.— In tfie castle m\ fosse' of Castel d’Asso, many missiles of terra 
J ’ cotta in the fon$ of acorns have been found— larger than those 
• of .lead, and of extremely hard clay. Hull. Inst. 18/3, p. 109. 

Paae 264 to note 8. — Hut on a shmnoa, illustrated in Mon.J^st. vi. tav. 8, 

’ on which Philoctetes is represented as bitten by the serpetff and 
rolling on tlu; ground in agony, a goddess of very similar 
character, and with her hands in the same position, is introduced, 
standing on a pedestal, with fire on the ground before hej. Au 
inscription designates her as “ Chryse." 
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